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THE  SAFEGUARDING  AND  CARE  OF  THE  INDOOR 

SWIMMING  POOL.* 

ARTHUR  MORTON  CtLAKE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  advocating  swimming  pools  or  plunp:e  liath?,  we  must  he 
alive  to  their  flaii.t(er'>  and  ready  to  jxiim  nut  the  >afc,miarils. 
During  tlie  past  year  there  have  apjH^arcd  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  tending  to  discourage  the  swimming  pool  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  intestinal, 
glandular  and  skin  diseases.  These  articles  emphasize  the  danger 
but  say  little  about  the  prevention.  Then,  quite  recently,  we  read 
of  a  case  of  drowning  owing  to  the  bather  being  taken  with  cramp 
and  sinking  out  of  sight  of  his  companions  only  a  few  feet  away, 
drowning  without  their  knowledge.  There  are  several  fatalities 
of  this  character  on  record  attributable  to  muddy  and  opatjne 
water;  contributed  to,  jicrliai^v,  by  poor  light,  livery  little  while 
we  bear  (^f  some  learner  \enluring  in  without  any  companion  or 
when  no  attendant  is  present.  There  liave  been  several  fatahties 
caused  by  bathers  diving  head  first  into  an  empty  pool.  In  one 
instance  at  least,  thi^  was  because  the  water  in  the  pool  was 
usually  so  clear  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  in  the  dim  lij;ht  when 
cjuic'icent.  In  one  instance  tbe  room  was  tilled  witb  ^tcam  from 
the  showers  which  were  in  the  same  room  as  the  pool,  and  this 
prevented  the  victim  noting  the  absence  of  water  in  the  pool.. 
And  then  we  hear  of  collisions  with  steps  and  life  rails.  We  have 
mentioned  only  actualities,  but  other  possibilities  will  suggest 
themselves. 

Obviously  the  hygienic  aspect  of  the  matter  i^  of  tbe  'greatest 
importance;  so  let  us  first  consider  this.  The  paramouni  require- 
ment is  pure  water;  not  only  for  safety,  but  for  attractiveness. 
If  we  build  pools,  we  want  them  used  to  their  fidlest  capacity. 

If  the  water  is  impure,  discolored,  odorous,  it  will  appeal  to  few 
beyond  the  age  or  class  of  those  who  still  enjoy  a  plunge  ott  the 

*PrMeated  M  a  mveting  of  the  AmericaD  Asetociation  for  Promoting  Hygiene  and 
PubUe  Baths. 
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city  docks.  A  suipply  of  bright,  clear  and  pure  artesian  well  water 
is  much  to  be  desired.  Where  this  is, not  available,  the  municipal 

supply  must  be  depended  upon,  and  this  should  be  filtered.  The 
water,  whatever  tlic  source  of  supply,  sliould  Ijc  f!o\vin<^  into  the 
j)0()l  coiistc'iiuly  while  in  use.  It  is  coninionly  saifl  that  the  water 
supphed  to  the  pool  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five 
gallons  to  each  bather.  This  means  that  after  2000  bathers  have* 
used  a  50,000  gallon  pool  the  water  should  be  renewed.  If  the 
water  is  supplied  constantly  and  the  bathers  average  thirty  per 
hour,  this  would  indicate  a  flow  of  750  gallons  per  hour.  Unless 
water  and  heat  are  to  be  had  free  of  cost,  to  maintain  a  renewal  to 
this  extent  is  sometimes  prohibitive.  This  has  led  to  methods  of 
purification.  The  two  principal  methods  of  purification  are  by 
filtration  and  by  the  treatment  with  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  Most 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  each.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  ^v>  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
cesses. We  are  concerned  rather  with  the  results.  Suffice  to  say 
that  filtration  is  a  straining  i)rocess,  fittingly  termed:  "Man's 
imitation  of  nature  in  the  purification  of  water" ;  while  the  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  treatment  is  germicidal  in  its  effect.  ITypochlorite 
of  lime  kills  bacteria;  but  filtration  removes  them  along  with  the 
other  foreign  matter. 

To  distinguish  constant  or  repeated  filtration  from  the  mere 
filtering  of  the  water  as  it  enters  the  pool,  it  is  termed  refiltration. 
Essem  i  M  v  it  means  nothing  more  than  circulating  the  pool  water 
through  a  lilter. 

Refiltration  as  the  means  of  purification  has  hien  employed 
quite  extensively  in  the  public  baths  abroad  and  in  Y.  .M.  C.  A. 
and  other  institutional  pools  in  America.  Some  examples  of  the 
results  are  here  cited. 

At  the  Hamburg  Baths  extensive  "tests  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  tank  water,  if  filtered  continuously  on  plain  sand  filters,  can 
be  kept  hygienical ly  clean  for  three  weeks."' 

In  the  Bermondsey  Public  Baths,  London,  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  water  was  satisfactory  after  nine  months  use  "and 
both  chemical  and  bacterial  analyst  s  a  No  indicate  that  the  filters 
and  aerators  keep  the  water  in  good  shajje."' 

In  Belfast,  refiltration  and  aeration  have  been  so  elTective  that 
the  only  new  water  added  in  seventeen  months  was  merely  the 
comparatively  small  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  natural 
loss;  and  all  the  analyses  proved  the  entire  absence  of  microbes. 

At  the  Rotheritc  Baths  the  same  process  has  purified  the 
water  so  that  it  is  renewed  only  twice  during  the  summer  and  once 
during  the  winter. 

iV  late  Consular  Report  from  Dresden  tells  of  a  portable  svvini- 
ming  pool,  a  feature  of  which  is  the  refiltration  of  water.  This 
report  is  very  dellnite  and  conclusive.  It  says:  "The  most  recent 
examinations  of  the  water  so  filtered  have  proven  that  constant 
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purification  has  no  reduced  the  number  of  germs  that  it  contains 
less  than  the  water  freshly  introduced." 

The  Twenty-third  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York,  has  a  55,000 
gallon  pool  used  by  2500  bathers  weekly,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  use  analysis  showed  the  presence  of  only  forty  bacteria  per 
c.c.  and  no  B.  coli.  Out  of  seven  pools  listed  by  Manheimer,  this 
pool  showed  the  best  condition  and  the  entire  absence  of  intestinal 
bacteria. 

T|je  Kansas  City  Y.  W.  C  A.  refilter  their  38,000  gallon  pool 
nscd  by  1000  bathers  weekly ;  the  city  chemist  examined  the  water 

and  analyses  showed  it  "crystal  drar,  clean  and  pure,  containing 
only  a  few  bacteria  per  c.c. — purer  ilian  water  drawn  from  the 
faucet." 

The  Washington  Heights  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  sum- 
mar  i/c  their  results  as  follows:  "A  sani|)Ie  (jf  water  from  our  pool, 
after  having  been  in  four  weeks,  wa'>  analyzed  at  the  Lederle 
J -aboratory  and  found  to  contain  only  one  thirtieth  as  many  micro- 
organisms per  C.C.  as  water  from  the  main  unfittered.  No  injuri- 
ous organisms  were  found." 

At  the  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  experiments  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  report  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  water  after  seven  and  eleven  weeks'  use. 

The  iirockion,  Mass.,  Y.  M,  C.  A.  refill  their  pool  only  once  in 
three  weeks  and  they  claim  that  their  pool  is  26  per  cent  cleaner 
than  the  water  used  in  Brockton  homes. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chester,  Pa.,  depend  altogether  on  refiltration 
and  empty  their  pool  only  once  in  six  weeks ;  yet  they  have  dear 
water  all  the  time,  testing  about  ten  bacteria  per  c.c,  which  is 
lower  than  the  fihered  city  water  supplied  for  domestic  use. 

The  Lurline  Baths,  No.  1,  San  Francisco,  maintain  their 
325,000  gallon  pool  at  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees,  using  ocean 
water,  and  by  eniidoying  refiltration  keep  the  bacteria  down  tO 
about  one  half  of  the  number  in  the  raw  water. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  employ 
both  refiltration  and  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  treatment  which 
maintains  the  pool  94  to  99  per  cent  pure. 

The  Pratt  Natatorium,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  has 
not  been  emptied  for  over  three  years,  and  yet  recent  bacterio- 
logical examinations  show  this  water  perfectly  safe.  This  pool 
contains  75,000  gallons  of  water  and  is  used  by  about  eighty  male 
students  daily.  Refiltration  is  employed  six  to  eight  hours  per 
day  and  six  tenths  of  a  pound  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  added  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  while  manv  of  the 
reports  from  pools  where  refiltration  only  is  employed  indicate 
high  bacteriological  efficiency,  this  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
so  confidently  as  if  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  treatment  also  were 
used.  While  it  is  quite  possible  to  operate  a  mechanical  filter  so 
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as  to  deliver  at  the  outlet  of  the  filter  a  water  pure  to  the  degree 
demanded  by  health  authorities  for  drinking  water,  and  a  pool 
could,  therefore,  he  filled  with  pure  water,  yet  the  first  individual 
entering  the  ])ool  wnuld  contaminate  it ;  and  while  the  filter  could 
always  be  opcraicil  so  that  the  water  would  always  be  pure,  the 
full  efTett  of  this  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  water  mixed  with 
the  other  water  in  the  pool  which  had  already  been  contaminated. 
Therefore,  refiltration  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  should  be  relied 
upon  to  nierelv  reduce,  and  not  absolutely  eliminate  the  1>ric^rial 
content  of  the  pool,  and  this  has  in  many  in'^tances  hct-n  f<  aind 
sutficieni.  Lately,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  the  liypociiloriie  of 
lime  treatment  has  come  into  quite  general  use.  In  fact  in  many 
pools  this  alone  is  de])ende(l  upon,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  the 
Sterilization  is  concerned,  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

So  much  has  been  publishcfl  nn  this  *^iihicct  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  iicrc.  i  he  concensus  of  experience 
is  that  by  the  proper  use  of  this  treatment  the  pool  water  even 
though  highly  contaminated  may  be  made  absolutely  sterile.  The 
amount  of  hypo  used,  the  method  and  frc(|iKiicy  of  applicationp 
vary.  The  average  amount  pro1)a])lv  «>nc  half  jiart  per  million 
parts.  Ordinary  commercial  hyjwchlorite  of  lime  contains  about 
30  per  cent  available  chlorme.  This  means  that  ten  pounds  will 
treat  one  million  gallons.  On  this  basis,  a  100,000  gallon  pool 
requires  only  one  pound  per  treatment. 

So  far,  the  method  of  ap|i1ication  has  usually  been  !)\  tlie  rather 
primitive  means  of  sprinkling  the  powder  over  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  or  trailing  it  in  a  bag  through  the  pool,  or  simply  mixing  up 
a  pailful  and  casting  it  into  the  pool.  But  some  of  the  larger 
pools  are  now  adopting  mechanical  feeding  devices,  capable  of 
exact  adjustment — Jthe  same  apparatus  as  now  quite  generally 
used  in  the  treatment  of  municipal  water  supplies. 

The  frequency  of  treatment  ha'=  varied  from  once  a  day  to  once 
in  three  days.  The  average  seems  to  be  two  or  three  tunes  per 
week. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  treatment  materially 
lengthens  the  time  that  the  pool  may  be  used  without  a  change  of 
water.  Even  pools  so  sterilized  are  refilled  once  a  day  or  once  a 
week,  as  is  the  practice  when  and  where  the  treatment  is  not 
employed. 

From  all  the  information  received  to  date,  it  seems  that  refiltra- 
tion and  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  treatment  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  I  his  joint  use  of  the  two  metliods  of  purification  was  defi- 
nuely  recommended  by  F.  D.  Strieker.  M.  D..  at  the  Health  Offi- 
cers' Conference  out  in  rortland,  ( iregon,  early  in  April. 

Wallace  A.  Manheimer,  M.  A.,  of  the  Department  of  Bacteri- 
ology, Columbia  University,  who  recently  made  incjuiry  into  con- 
ditions of  thirty-five  i)ools  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  states 
under  date  of  April  Vi,  1U13,  as  follows: 
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"In  regard  to  the  data  on  refiltration,  I  will  say  iliat  I  have  not 
completed  my  exammatiofis  iyut  have  formed  some  very  definite 
notions  as  to  its  \  alue.  Thounrh  I  <lo  not  consider  that  refiltration 

by  itself  is  a  sufficient  sanitary  precaution  in  pools  that  are  used 
over  three  days  without  change  of  water.  1  do  feel  strongly 
impressed  with  its  <5ervice  in  anv  pool  in  conjunction  with  addi- 
tional sanitary  precautions.  That  is.  I  believe  that  in  addition  to 
dilution  of  the  water  by  fresh  supply  and  sterilization  by  the  use 
of  chemicals,  particularly  calcium  hypochlorite,  etc.,  refiltration 
cannot  be  disjjcnscd  with  in  pools  tliat  rvre  used  more  than  three 
days  without  complete  clianj^^c  *tf  water.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  at 
this  stage  of  my  work,  in  highly  recommending  the  installation  of 
refiltration  in  any  pool  where  the  expense  of  replenishing  the 
water  is  great,  or  in  any  pool  in  which  the  orit^iiial  filtration  is  not 
effective  in  clarifying  the  water,  or  in  any  pool  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  retained  for  four  or  more  days:  iDUt  I  would  not  want  this 
statement  to  be  construed  that  i  believe  that  refiltration,  though 
effective  in  clarifying  the  water,  is  a  sufficient  sanitary  precaution. 
It  is  an  adjunct,  not  only  for  cleanliness,  but  for  safety — safety  in 
preventing  drowning  and  in  promoting  cleanliness." 

The  precautions  which  we  have  been  considering  are  inexpen- 
sive. 1  lypochlorite  of  lime  costs  about  two  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  seen  that  one  pound  will  treat  a  100,U(J0  gallon  pool.  This 
means  that  a  pool  of  this  size  may  be  given  a  daily  treatment  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $7.30.  As  little  as  this  seems,  refiltration  costs  even 
less;  in  fact,  it  costs  nothing;  and  furthermore,  saves  money  for 
the  institution  employing  this  process.  Obviously,  then?  is  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  water  if  the  same  \saier  be  used  for  weeks  or 
months  without  change ;  but  tins  migliL  be  olfset  by  the  cost  of 
pumping  the  water  for  refiltration;  although  statistics  in  hand  do 
not  show  this  to  be  the  average  condition.  The  great  economy  is 
in  fuel.  Reports  >liow  that  the  average  nmoimt  of  coal  re<[iiired 
to  heat  a  10U,(KMi  L,'allon  pool  to  the  temperature  usually  main- 
tained in  public  baths  is  two  tons.  Even  were  the  pool  emptied 
only  once  a  week,  this  would  require  104  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
You  have  seen  that  by  means  of  refiltration  the  initial  supply  of 
water  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  used 
for  periods  varying  from  one  month  to  three  year*;.  Makinpf  an 
ultra-conservative  estimate  we  mi^lu  figure  on  eni])iving  the  jjool 
once  a  month,  or  twelve  times  a  year,  thus  requiring  urdy  twenty- 
four  tons  of  coal  as  against  the  104  tons  required  for  this  100,000 
gallon  pool  if  refiltration  be  not  employed.  The  saving  will  pay 
for  a  refiltration  plant  for  the  average  100,000  gallon  pool  in  two 
or  three  years. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  how  to  purify  the  water,  let  us  consider 
some  methods  of  preventing  its  contamination.  First  we  nmst 
supervise  the  bathers.  A  medical  examination  of  each  bather 
would  be  the  ideal ;  but  to  enforce  this  would  repel  many.  How- 
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ever,  a  tliorough  scrubbing  with  soap  can  be  insisted  upon.  The 
latest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  idea  is  to  have  the  showers  located  in  a  room 
through  which  the  bathers  must  pass  in  order  to  get  into  the  pool. 

It  has  been  suirj^t  sted  thai  oilier  toilet  facihties  be  also  in  evidence. 
Little  or  no  clothing'  is  now  the  rule.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  ilie 
places  most  lax  in  this  regard  are  those  where  the  enforcement 
of  it  is  of  the  most  importance.  In  our  best  clubs  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
pools,  no  clothing  is  the  rule.  In  our  public  baths,  open  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  the  variety  of  attire  rivals  a  second-hand 
clothing  shop.  Certainly  if  clotliincf  i<  worn,  it  should  be  the 
property  of  the  institution  and  sterilized  after  each  use. 

It  is  going  to  take  years  of  education  to  stop  expectoration, 
and  so  the  overflow  trough  should  be  a  part  of  every  pool ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  most  of  the  new  pools  the  overflow 
trough  is  taking  the  place  of  the  cuspidors  fomierly  only  too 
seldom  provided.  The  o\  erflow  trough  can  be  also  adapted  to  the 
clr  nDing  of  the  floor  snrroundiiii^  the  pool,  so  that  dirt  from  the 
fexjiwear  of  tlie  onlookers  will  not  be  carried  into  the  pool. 
Logically,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  visitors'  gallery  on  the 
floor  above.  The  modern  overflow  trough  prevents  the  unsightly 
accumulation  of  dirt  caused  by  the  lapping  of  the  water  on  the 
sides  of  the  pool  at  the  water  line;  for  the  floating  impurities 
are  carried  olY  into  the  gutter  l)y  the  splashinp^  of  the  l)athers. 
This  may  be  assisted  by  a  skimming  nozzle,  which  may  serve  also 
to  provide  aeration  by  spraying  the  inflowing  water  into  the  pool, 
and  may  be  used  to  wash  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

The  scum  gutter  serves  also  as  a  life  rail,  taking  the  place  of 
the  crude  lookint^  ropes  and  olistructive  pipe  rails.  The  latest 
idea  is  to  have  the  ladder  also  recessed  in  tiie  wall;  the  whole 
effort  being  keep  all  obstructions  tmt  of  the  pool.  For  this 
reason  we  now  only  rarely  see  heating  and  supply  pipes  in  the 
pool. 

In  order  to  give  this  conference  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 

swimming  pool  situation  in  America,  a  questionnaire  of  forty- 
seven  questions  was  sent  to  r)40  pools;  to  this  272  resjwnses  have 
been  received.  The  reports  show  great  interest  in  the  subject. 
In  fact,  tlie  information  received  is  so  voluminous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  present  it  in  detail  at  this  time,  but  it  may  be  sum> 
fnarized  as  follows: 

The  272  pools  under  consideration  are  classified  as  follows: 
Y.  M.  C.  A  .  205;  Y.  \V.  C.  1  :  educational  institutions.  "^I  ; 
public  baths,  11 ;  clubs,  6;  busiiios  establishments  (hotels,  Turk- 
ish baths,  etc.),  II;  private  residences,  4. 

In  shape,  236  out  of  250  are  rectangular;  the  dimensions  vary* 
ing  from  20  feet  by  10  feet  to  1 10  feet  by  G5  feet.  The  so-called 
"standard"  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pool  is  20  feet  by  60  feet  in  area;  the 
rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  requiring  swimming  records 
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to  be  made  in  a  pool  "not  less  than  t>0  feet  in  lengih."  The  old 
"breast  stroke"  now  being  obsolete,  20  feet  is  considered  ample 
for  4  swimmers  abreast.  It  appears,  however,  that  where  water- 
polo  is  in  vogue  the  pools  are  usually  at  least  75  feet  in  length, 
25  feet  by  75  feet  being  a  favorite  dimension. 

The  averag^c  capacity  of  *-M4  pools  is  approximately  50,000 
gallons;  this  approximately  representing  the  aforementioned 
"standard"  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pool. 

Out  of  262  pools,  171)  reecive  direct  sunlight  from  either  sky- 
light or  windows. 

The  temperature  maintained  varies  from  50  degrees  to  90  de- 
grees ;  the  average  for  239  pools  being  73^  degrees. 

In  precautionary  measures  there  is  a  wide  variation.  Of  164 
pools  where  neither  rcfiltration  nor  chemical  disinfection  is 
employed,  only  ti  jkx)1s  rehll  daily,  ^3  thrice  a  week,  29  semi- 
weekly,  and  3  every  5  days :  while  50  per  cent,  or  82  pools,  refill 
weekly.  Eleven  pools  retain  the  water  for  10  days,  8  for  2 
weeks,  and  one  pool  for  a  whole  month.  However,  141  pools 
add  some  water  daily ;  86  out  of  251,  or  approximately  one-third, 
maintaining  a  constant  overflow. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  ninnl)er  reporting,  namely,  84 
pools,  start  ri^dit  by  tilterin,'^  the  water  before  it  enter?  the  [)Ool ; 
and  54  continue  the  good  work  by  refiltration.  In  addition  to 
rcfiltration,  17  out  of  the  64  use  also  the  hypochlorite  of  lime 
treatment;  2  others  use  sulphate  of  copper- as  an  algaecide  and 
yet  2  others  employ  all  three  methods.  Only  29  of  the  pools 
depend  altogether  on  the  hypo  treatment;  and  only  11  pools 
employ  aeration  as  an  aid  to  purification. 

Of  those  pools  employing  refdtration,  40  maintain  the  circu- 
lation whilst  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  agitation  owing  to  the 
presence  of  bathers  in  the  pool ;  and  the  average  length  of  time 
refiltration  is  employed  is  W/j  hours  per  day. 

Out  of  ?7  pools,  56  do  not  filter  the  water  until  after  it 
is  heated,  22  out  of  39  refilter  it  before  reheating. 

Out  of  255  pools,  150  report  overllow  troughs. 

To  prevent  contamination  of  the  pool,  149  require  a  shower 
bath  before  entering  the  pool,  90  of  these  stipulate  the  use  of 
soap  and  27  provide  supervision  to  insure  obedience  to  the  rules 
in  this  regard. 

In  162  out  of  ?03  pools,  no  clothing  is  permitted;  whilst  in 
41  pools  it  is  re<juired. 

Summing  up,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  well  profit  by  the 
experience  crystallized  in  the  information  which  has  just  been 
presented  and  safeguard  our  pools  from  the  dangers  which  con- 
front us  by  urging  the  adoption  of  a  few  basic  principles.  There- 
fore, the  following  are  suggested. 
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1.  Maintain  the  water  in  the  ^xjol  pure  and  clear;  employing 
t>oth  refiltration  and  chemical  disinfection. 

2.  Ha\  e  the  pool  welt  lighted ;  natural  light  by  day — sunlight 

when  possible. 

Keep  an  attendant  always  on  duty  when  the  pool  in  use ; 
prohibit  admission  at  other  times ;  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  pool 
alone. 

4.  Maintain  a  strict  supervision  of  the  bathers*  medical  exami^ 
nation  if  practicable ;  preventing  persons  with  communicable  dis- 
eases from  entcrin[^  the  pool. 

5.  l-lri force  the  scrubhinq;  of  each  bather  before  entering  pool. 
G.    I'lcvent  all  clothing  or  provide  sterilized  clothing. 

7.  Surround  the  pool  with  an  overflow  trough  and  prevent 
expectoration  in  or  about  the  pool. 

8.  Prevent  visitors  carrying  dirt  and  disease  germs  on  their 
footwear  int..  the  pool  room. 

!>.  Do  not  lia\  e  any  ob«;tnu  tion  in  the  pool,  nor  along  the  edge 
of  the  pool,  nor  adjacent  to  the  imjoI. 
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SWIMMING  POOLS  AND  THEIR  PURIFICATION  * 

F.  D,  STRICKER,  M.  D.^  GRANTS  PASS,  ORE. 

The  Romans,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their  bodies  in  ;i  well 
and  tit  condition,  appreciated  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fre- 
quent physical  exercise  and  bathing.  They  took  great  interest 
in  wrestling,  boxing  and  handball.  Their  exercises  consisted  of 
throwing  the  discus  or  javelin,  running  races,  practicing  jumping 
and  lifting  large  metal  (luni])-!)i'lls.  Havinj^  taken  sufficient  exer- 
cise they  were  rubbed  with  unguents.  I  hey  then  tmik  a  sweat, 
followed  by  a  hot  bath,  and  then  indulged  in  a  plunge  in  the 
piscinae,  or  swimming  pool. 

The  first  swimming  pool  was  probably  a  reservoir  between  the 
Aventine  and  Caelian  Hills  in  Rome.  This  was  dedicated  to  the 
people  for  bathing  purposes  about  151  P..  C.  The  po|ni1aritv  of 
bnthinu:  nuist  liave  c^radually  become  j^eneral,  for  five  centuries 
later  we  learn  tliat  there  were  nine  hundred  and  lilty-iwo  small 
bathing  places  and  twelve  large  thermae  as  they  were  called,  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  smallest  one,  that  of  Titus,  was  390  by 
341  feet  and  the  largest  that  of  Diocletian,  1333  by  1300  feet, 
with  accommodations  for  three  thou^^and  people. 

The  i)u!)hc  baths  were  open  to  all  and  the  charge  was  a  quadran, 
or  about  one  cent.  An  emperor  would  often  declare  the  baths 
free  in  order  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  i)e(»i)le.  The 
restrictions  were  few.  if  any.  Lepers  and  those  with  visible  signs 
of  disease  were  excluded  and  com]>ellcd  to  use  private  baths  jiro- 
vided  for  them.  The  pools  were  supplied  with  running  water 
from  the  aqueducts. 

In  modem  times  we  find  the  ctistom  of  physical  exercise  still 
in  popular  favor.  The  gymnasia  of  athletic  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A,*s 
and  educational  institutions  have  their  swimming  pools.  A  few 
public  baths  ha\e  been  established,  but  they  are  not  general  at 
the  present  time. 

The  swimming  pool  in  this  country  is  constructed  of  concrete, 
tiling  or  marble  and  is  usually  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
liuilding.  Water  is  taken  directly  from  the  mains  and  often  to 
begin  with  this  water  comes  from  a  contaminated  source.  The 
usual  custom  is  to  fill  the  tank  oti  \[otidav  and  empty  it  late  Sat- 
urday night.  In  some  cases  ii  is  given  a  llujrough  scrub  before 
refilling,  but  more  often  the  debris  is  cither  shoveled  or  scraped 
out  and  let  go  in  that  manner. 

Running  water  would  be  ideal,  but  the  cost  of  refilling  and 
reheating  is  prohibitive.    For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is 

*I*rM«ntcd  At  ■  He«lth  Officer*'  Conference.  Piortland.  Ore. 
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nccessar)'  to  heat  the  water  lo  abuut  TO  or  8u  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  temperature  of  course  favors  the  growth  of  bacteria,  espe- 
cially the  pathogenic  varieties. 

Most  institutions  require  a  preliminary  slimver  and  some  a 
soap  and  water  scrub  before  entering  the  pool.  As  you  all  know, 
if  a  person  were  "scrubbed  lo  the  hnnc"  he  would  still  harbor  a 
great  number  of  germs.  Hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  pre- 
liminary bath  were  more  conscientiously  attended  to,  pollution  of 
the  pool  would  not  take  place  so  quickly.  After  several  days 
usage,  the  water  in  the  tank  takes  on  an  inky  hue  and  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  debris  consisting  of  hair,  epidermis,  etc. 

The  unsanitary  state  of  the  majority  of  swimming  pool-;  has 
prompted  an  investigation  by  sanitary  exports.  I.ystcr,  Ravenal, 
Porter  and  others  have  made  bacieriulogii:al  examinations  and 
a  state  of  contaminatipn  has  been  found  to  exist  that  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Porter  has  called  them  "cesspools."  Further 
examination  showed  that  the  bacteria  content  increased  accord- 
in;,*^  to  the  number  of  bathers  until  a  maxinmm  point  was  reached, 
when  the  number  was  considerably  diminished.  A  daily  exann- 
nation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  number  of  bacteria  increased 
daily  until  about  the  middle  of  the  week  and  then  decreased  in 
number  until  Saturday,  when  on  account  of  the  large  ntunber  of 
bathers  there  was  an  enormous  increase  again.  It  seems  that  the 
bacteria  develoji  to  the  state  of  saturation  when  they  are  dotroycd 
on  the  principle  of  a  septic  tank.  As  many  as  630,000  colonics  iiave 
developed  from  one  centimeter  of  water  taken  from  a  swimming 
pool.  In  some  of  the  examinations  the  B.  coli  has  been  found  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  one -tenth  of  a  centimeter  of  the  water. 

Chemical  analyses  also  show  a  corresponding  increase  in -the 
amount  of  organic  substances  present. 

Bacterinloj^ical  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  switnniing 
pools  in  rortland  where  we  have  an  unquestioned  water  supply. 
They  have  all  been  found  to  be  enormously  contaminated  with 
one  exception. 

That  bathing  in  water  that  has  been  contaminated  to  such  an 
extent  should  cause  infection  is  not  surprising.  The  use  of 
typhoid  infected  water  has  caused  several  epidenncs.  The  dati- 
ger  oi  a  typhoid  carrier  bathing  in  a  swimming  pool  has  also 
been  noted.  Epidemics  of  skin  diseases,  conjunctivitis,  ear, 
throat,  iiitestinal  and  venereal  diseases  have  been  traced  to  swim- 
ming pools. 

The  extremely  filthy  condition  of  these  swimming  pools  be- 
longs to  the  days  of  ij.:ni>rnnee  of  all  sanitary  laws  and  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  public  liealth  like  the  outhouses  which  have  been 
cohdemned  to  oblivion  by  every  self-respecting  municipality. 

Sanitary  engineers  have  been  successful  in  treating  water 
which  was  practically  sewage  and  making  it  potable,  as  was 
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done  at  Bctontown  and  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards.  While  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  this  treated  water  is  as  good  or  equal  to  nat- 
ural water  from  an  uncontaminated  source,  it  certainly  has  made 
many  a  dangerous  drinking  water  safe. 

There  is  no  flmtht  that  the  swimtninc^  pool  as  it  i'^  nHinnrily 
conducted  i<  rapaliK-  cif  spreadin^^  infeclion  and  should  he  under 
the  direct  super vi.>itiii  ot  the  b«)ar<i  of  heaUh.  Frequent  exaniiiia- 
tions  of  the  pools  should  be  made.  The  health  officer  should  lend 
his  assistance  in  the  installation  of  apparatus  for  the  purification 
and  sterilization  of  the  contaminated  pools.  Laws  should  be 
enacted  requiring  the  authorities  to  keep  the  baths  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  There  is  Tin  reason  at  the  present  time  why  all  baths 
cannot  he  ke]>t  in  a  sauilary  conduion. 

I.inie  iiypuchlorite  in  very  weak  solutions  has  been  proven  to 
be  a  ciieap  and  efficient  gennicide.  it  has  been  used  in  treating 
water  for  drinking  purposes  for  several  years  and  no  harmful 
effects  have  been  detected.  Water  from  contaminated  sources  can 
Ik'  made  almost  sterile  by  the  use  of  the  time  hypochlorite. 

The  old  style  antiquated  pool  may  be  kept  in  a  fair  condition 
by  having  a  barrel  of  the  solution  of  lime  hypochlorite  at  liand. 
This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  from  two  to  sixteen  ]>ounds 
of  the  hypoclilorue  in  a  barrel  of  water.  A  pail  of  the  super- 
natant solution  is  thrown  into  the  pool  dailj.  This  is  very  etlec- 
tive  in  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria,  but  has  no  effect  on 
clearing  the  water. 

Clear,  transparent  water  can  be  obtained  by  a  ]U  (  ce  >  of  (tump- 
ing and  filtration.  Clear  water  is  not  only  deNii able,  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint  but  also  for  the  safetx  to  life,  i'.athers  have 
been  drowned  in  murky  pools.  On  arrouiu  of  the  turbidity  of  the 
water  they  were  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  resusci- 
tate them. 

The  modern  sanitary  swimming  pool  is  equipped  with  a  pump. 
This  pump  should  be  of  the  centrifugal  tyi)e  so  that  all  solid 
matter  can  be  ])umped  from  the  pool  through  a  filter.  .V  filtra- 
tion system  is  ah^olutelv  necessarv  to  free  the  water  of  its  [pollu- 
tion. ( )n  account  of  the  limited  space  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
mechanical  filter  of  the  pressure  type.  In  a  filter  of  tliis  type 
the  water  is  pumped  through  a  solution  of  alum  which  forms  a 
coagulum  with  the  in!|  in  itios  in  the  water.  This  solution  and 
coagulum  is  then  forceil  through  the  filtration  tank  I'bis  tank  is 
filled  with  sand  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tiller  there  is  a 
series  of  cast  bronze  strainers.  This  filler  removes  all  coloring 
matter  from  the  water  and  from  95  to  99  |)er  cent  of  the  bacteria 
are  removed.  This  filter  is  cleansed  by  reversing  the  current  of 
water  for  ten  minutes  daily  and  the  impurities  drain  into  the 
sewer. 
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1.   L'mkjlterkd  Water. 


2.     FiLTKREI*  WaTKR. 


3.   Rei'vse  From  Filter. 


These  photographs  show  the 
possibilities  of  filtration  even 
witlioiit  the  hypochlorite  of  lime 
treatment.  Plate  No.  1  shows 
an  unfiltered  water  containing 
1 189  colonies  of  bacteria  per  c.  c. 
Plate  No.  2  shows  the  same 
water  after  filtration  throngh  a 
mechanical  filter  using  alum  as  a 
coagulant.  The  bacteria  have 
been  reduced  to  per  c.c. — a 
removal  of  approximately  99  per 
cent.  I^late  No.  3  shows  the 
waste  water  from  the  filter  con- 
taining ."i.'J.o^A  per  c.  c. 
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To.  complete  the  efficiency  of  the  filter  the  water  may  be 
further  treated  with  the  hypochlorite  process.   The  apparatus 

consists  of  a  mixing  box,  a  stora^  tank  and  an  orifice  regulating 

tank.  As  the  hypochlorite  is  very  active  in  n  clear  solution,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  u^e  a  weak  solution.  This  cdlnfion  flow?;  into 
the  water  as  it  enters  the  pool.  Not  only  is  the  water  sterile  but 
it  also  has  the  tendency  to  keep  it  so. 
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Conclusion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  swimmintr  pools  can  be  maintained  in 
a  sanitary  condition  and  it  only  reniams  tor  every  health  board  to 
enforce  this  standard. 
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The  Hygiene  of  Swimming  Pools.  M.  P.  Ravenal,  M.  D.,  J.  A. 
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Pamphlets  of  the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Co., 
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SWIMMING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

DR.  E.  B.  KOCH,  CRITIC  TEACHER  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
CHICAGO  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AT  THE  GARTER  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

Since  a  recent  ma^rizine  pi!l)lis!iecl  the  rc  sviUs  1  attained  in  the 
swimming:  pool  (hirinq^  the  la^^t  year  at  the  Carter  Practice  School, 
I  have  had  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  method  iiseil  in  teaching 
such  large  numbers  in  such  a  coniparati\  cly  short  space  of  time. 
I  think  everything  has  a  bearing  on  the  resuhs,  even  to  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  swimming  pool,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  object 
to  give  each  subject  as  concise  a  consideration  as  nece^^^nry  in 
such  a  short  article,  to  answer  in  a  way  the  call  for  such  informa- 
tion. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  readers  who  will  not  consider  tt 

very  scientific,  but  you  must  keep  in  mind  the  age  of  the  pupils 
dealt  with,  which  makes  the  work  of  a  psychological  nature 
rather  than  a  scioniific  one 

There  is  the  one  "stumbhng  bloclv"  to  all  teachers,  viz.,  the 
"animal  spirit"  of  a  boy,  and  were  it  not  for  this  one  thing,  all 
teachers  would  agree  that  a  boy  could  easily  become  an  angel. 
At  no  place  docs  this  sjiirit  crop  out  so  prominently  as  in  a  swim- 
ming pool,  where  the  freedom  from  mental  worries  allows  all 
that  pent-iip  energy  to  remove  itself  in  a  series  of  the  .-.irangest 
and  must  unlooked-for  antics  imaginable.  A  boy  will  come  into 
the  swimming  pool  "full  tilt,"  bang  a  lot  of  locker  doors,  feel  if 
the  water  is  warm  and  splash  someone  before  he  ever  thinks  of 
undressing,  and  he  does  it  all  unconsciously,  for  if  you  ask  him 
a  few  minutes  later  what  he  did  on  entering  the  por)l  he  is  unable 
to  tell  you.  This  is  an  exuberance  in  the  typical  boy  which 
cannot  be  quelled  by  any  amount  of  punishment.  In  fact,  to 
teachers  well  versed  in  psychology,  tlie  removal  of  this  surplus 
energy  through  natural  means  is  what  is  needed  to  make  a  better 
boy  in  the  da?": room. 

T  kept  this  '"aiiimnl  spirit"  ever  before  me  in  studying 
the  question,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to 
make  use  of  this  exuberance  and  direct  it  along  my  own  line  of 
teaching  rather  than  try  to  quell  it  and  then  teach  only  the  stiff 
nrd  staid  old  stroke  handed  down  from  our  forefathers.  The 
fii -t  thing  I  did  was  to  remove  evervthin^  frcni  the  swimnnng 
pool  that  might  be  a  temptation  to  the  nH.schic\ou>  ones,  making 
the  lockers  non-communicable  either  top  or  bottom.  This  does 
away  with  a  boy's  greatest  ambition,  viz.»  to  hit  another  boy 
in  the  next  locker,  by  throwing  over  his  wet  i<p\  <  1.  shoes,  etc., 
while  dressing.  If  you  have  a  voice  in  the  1  uiUling  of  a  pool, 
have  the  windows  and  necessary  ledges  removed  far  enough 
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from  the  edge  of  the  pool  so  as  not  to  be  accessible  for  a  dive. 

If  the  windows  are  close  to  the  pool,  screen  them,  as  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  fatality  some  time  or  other  by  some  boy  trying  to  do 
what  he  sees  anotlior  one  do,  while  he  is  not  far  enoupfh  ad- 
vanced. Another  usual  source  of  annoyance  to  an  instructor  is 
the  fooling:  in  the  shower  bath,  which  can  easily  be  remedied  by 
a  contrivance  which  will  pull  the  handles  of  the  showers  out  of 
reach  after  all  have  had  a  bath. 

This  brings  nie  to  nn^thcr  point,  lender  no  circumstances 
accept  a  "knob  sliowor"  for  an  elementary  pool;  have  a  tank 
which  mixes  the  water  to  the  right  temperature  which  can  then 
be  drawn  from  the  shower  by  the  pulling  of  a  chain. 

The  average  pool  for  a  twenty-five  room  school  should  be 
20  by  40  feet,  and  the  bottom  graduated  from  three  t9  six  feet, 
while  a  forty  or»  fifty  room  school  should  have  a  pool  25  by  60 
feet,  graduated  from  three  to  seven  feet,  as  it  will  l)c  necessary  to 
take  two  rooms  at  once  into  the  pool  and  the  extra  ten  feet  will 

five  more  room  at  the  shallow  end  until  the  pupils  leam  to  swim, 
wo  ladders  should  be  placed  at  the  deep  end  and  one  at  the 
shallow  end,  which  i>  usually  reversed  by  the  architects  of  to-day. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  for  hoys  should  be  7G  degrees  and 
the  air  the  same.  There  sliould  also  be  a  toilet  and  a  water 
fountain  in  the  room. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  first  class,  which  should  not 
exceed  twenty-five,  but  if  there  is  room,  forty  will  not  be  too 
ninny.  Rather  than  ol)c\-  a  l<>t  of  rules,  a  hoy  will  try  to  sec  how 
many  rules  he  can  l>rcak  without  the  instructor's  knowledge,  even 
if  the  chances  are  large  ai  his  being  caught,  and  the  punishment 
is  great.  By  keeping  this  in  mind  and  removing  the  temptations, 
you  get  a  "minimum  of  waste  and  a  maximum  of  results." 

The  first  question  to  arise  is — Should  the  boys  be  required  to 
wear  swinmiing  suits  ?  I  say,  no,  and  the  objections  are: 

First — The  Itoys'  parents  may  be  poor  and  catmot  afford  to 
buy  a  suit,  which  the  hoy  will  outgrow  in  a  \  ear. 

Second — A  suit  if  bought  would  be  of  the  cheapest  kind,  which 
easily  loses  its  color,  the  dye  not  only  coloring  the  boy  but  the 
water,  making  it  dangerous  to  others  through  its  poisonous  prop- 
erties. I  have  seen  three  suits  convert  a  clean  pool  into  an  indigo 
blue,  and  the  next  time  they  entered  they  repeated  the  perform- 
ance. 

Third — The  o'k -.tir>n  of  ^un^  would  surely  be  overruled  when 
you  keep  this  '  auunal  spirit,  m  nund,  tor  show  me  a  normal  boy 
who  would  not  snap  a  wet  suit  over  the  bare  back  if  he  "half" 
saw  the  chance. 

Fourth — ^The  carrying  of  wet  suits  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
as  there  is  no  practical  device  known  for  drjing  them  in  a  short 
space  uf  time. 
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By  those  in  favor  of  suits  the  moral  side  is  put  forth  as  an 
argument,  but  having  dealt  with  boys  under  both  conditions,  and 
on  qnestiontng  others,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was  no 

difference  in  conduct  toward  each  otlicr,  suits  or  no  suits.  One 
objection  is  that  visitors  must  be  excluded,  hut  the  achievements 
of  the  Ijoys  at  this  age  are  not  such  as  would  interest  visitors, 
hence  nothing  is  lost  by  their  absence. 

With  your  group  of  boys  before  you,  have  each  give  his  note 
from  his  parents  or  guardian,  giving  him  permission  to  enter 
the  poo]  and  ask  if  there  is  any  heart  trouble.  Witli  the  medical 
inspection  lately  instituted  in  our  schools  such  cases  are  found, 
the  boy  made  acquainted  with  it  and  they  will  tell  you  this, 
making  it  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  hundreds  of  children  to 
detect  one  or  two  heart  cases  which  could  easily  be  found  by 
asking  them  at  this  time.  The  heart  cases  can  fhen  be  examined 
at  leisure  and  tin-  det^ree  of  exercise  determined,  as  there  are 
very  fe\C  cases  of  heart  trouble  that  are  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment through  swimming. 

Have  the  lockers  numbered  and  assign  each  boy  to  a  locker 
and  instruct  him  to  take  it  every  time.  This  will  prevent  con- 
fusion in  the  future  periods.  As  an  incentive  to  ,q;et  them  into 
their  lockers  and  undress  quickly,  I  tell  them  thai  the  tn^t  boy 
in  the  shower  bath  will  be  the  rear  guard  on  the  march  back  lo 
their  room  after  the  swim.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  they 
forget  to  trip  and  splash  one  another  in  thei^  endeavor  to  be 
first  undressed.  This  is  energy  turned  in  the  right  direction,  as 
they  think  it  a  great  honor  to  be  the  last  one  in  line  to  keep  the 
others  in  place  on  the  march  l)ack.  After  the  shower,  line  them 
all  up,  leaving  plenty  of  elbow  room  so  that  they  can  practice  the 
arm  stroke.  While  here  in  full  view  of  the  pool  tell  them  which  is 
the  shallow  and  deep  end  and  the  rules  which  I  have  "boiled 
down"  to  three  at  the  present  time. 

First— Keep  in  the  shallow  water  with  the  wings  until  passing 
examination  for  the  deep  part. 

Second — No  wings  allowed  in  the  deep  part  even  by  the  best 
swimmers. 

Third — ^Be  gentlemanly  in  conduct ;  finish  by  saying.  It  is  not 
gentlemanly  to  push  one  another  into  the  tank  or  do  a  lot  of 
splashing.  Such  rules  as  "no  diving  from  windo^vs  and  chairs," 
"no  showers  after  the  fu  st  one."  etc.,  are  not  needed,  because  you 
removed  the  objection,  and  you  now  have  your  boys  where  they 
can  only  spend  their  energies  in  one  direction,  viz.,  to  get  in  the 
swimming  pool,  learn  to  swim  and  then  swim. 

The  Arm  Stroke. 

The  stroke  which  yields  such  good  results  is  a  modification 
of  the  Australian  crawl,  modified  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
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eight  to  fourteen-year-old  boy.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural  way  for  the  boy,  at  the  same  time  allowing  ample  oppor- 

tiinily  for  him  to  work  otT  his  pent -up  snrphis  cnerg^y.  This 
eventually  leads  to  the  perfected  "crawl."  uhicli  is  tlic  fastest 
stroke  known.  The  class  lined  up  should  bend  forward  at  the 
waist  till  their  trunks  are  horizontal.  Extend  the  left  arm  slightly 
bent  at  the  elbow,  palm  down»  fingers  together. '  Right  hand 
should  be  on  the  hip,  and  the  head  turned  to  the  left.  This  is 
the  starting  position.  Now  instruct  them  to  drop  the  left  arm 
in  a  sweeping  motion  while  the  right  one  leaves  the  hip.  circles 
from  the  rear  over  the  head  to  the  front  to  the  reverse  of  the 
starting  position.  The  head  should  be  turned  to  the  right  during 
the  carrying  of  the  right  arm  to  the  front.  The  left  hand  should 
be  opposite  the  hip.  Repeat  the  stroke,  right  arm  dropping  and 
raising  left  arm  o\cr  bead  from  rear,  head  to  the  left  to  the 
starting  position.  Take  this  slowly  at  first  till  they  get  this  "wind- 
mill" type,  correcting  all  fault*;,  the  chief  ones  being  the  forgetting 
of  turning  the  head  and  the  bringing  nf  the  arms  high  enough 
overhead.  A  straight  arm  is  to  be  corrected  above  all,  as  it  causes 
all  the  splashing  seen  in  some  instances,  greatly  retarding  their 
learning.  It  is  often'  necessary  to  stand  behind  them  and  help 
them  get  the  alternate  arm  motion  correct  before  letting  thcni  in 
the  water,  as  half  your  battle  is  won  right  on  laufl  in  tin-  first 
lesson  if  you  drill  ihctn  properly  and  sufiiciently  in  the  perfection 
of  the  arm  stroke.  Raising  of  arm  lifts  shoulder  out  of  the 
water,  hence  speed  and  less  liability  for  feet  to  touch  bottom. 

Next  give  them  each  a  p^air  of  water  wings  and  instruct  them 
to  place  them  around  their  waist  and  never  under  the  arms. 
To  tell  them  "never  under  the  arms"  now,  will  save  your  voice 
from  tcllin«x  it  to  each  one  individunllv  later  when  all  kind'^  of 
noise  is  proceeding  from  the  pool,  as  ilicy  invariably  allow  ihetn 
to  slip  under  the  arms  unless  told  otherwise.  If  you  have  a 
beginners*  class,  here  is  where  you  have  to  be  the  most  careful 
regarding  fatalities.  It  is  quite  a  task  to  get  them  to  tie  properly 
on  the  wings.  It  is  a  new  sensation  to  lie  on  a  pair  of  wings, 
witbntit  tlieir  feet  touching  the  bottom  and  T  liave  tried  •several 
ways  «'l  correcting  this  tendency  and  about  the  best  two  are  the 
following:  Either  have  them  get  on  their  knees,  and  start  their 
arm  stroke  from  there,  or  stick  a  pole  in  front  of  them  and  tell 
them  to  lie  on  the  pole  and  then  gradtially  lower  the  pole  till  they 
are  horizontal  in  the  water  and  the  wings  support  them.  I'ven 
when  on  the  w  ings.  you  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  lliem  as  they  turn 
over  on  their  l)ack.  the  wings  slip  away  and  they  go  under,  and 
a  beginner  on  his  back  in  shallow  water  Is  liable  to  drown  if  not 
rescued, , as  he  cannot  regain  his  feet  on  account  of  the  glazed 
tile  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool  T  have  rescued  a  five-foot  boy 
several  times  who  always  had  a  tendency  to  turn  on  his  back, 
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lose  his  wings  and  go  under  in  three  feet  of  water.  It  is  best  not 
to  let  any  child  get  a  bad  scare  in  this  manner  as  it  means  a 

greater  effort  on  his  part  to  learn  later  on.  Once  they  have  the 
confidence  in  the  water  and  know  the  wind's  will  keep  them  up, 
you  can  safely  say  tliey  will  be  able  to  swim  at  the  end  of  the 
third  lesson.  In  teaching  swimming  you  must  overcome  the  fear 
of  the  water  in  pupils,  which  is  an  instinct  bom  in  them,  and 
no  amount  of  forcing  will  get  them  to  lie  on  the  wings,  but 
the  greatest  patieiicc  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
In  almost  every  class  i  have  one  or  two  whom  I  could  not  j^et  on 
the  winjis  to  begin  with;  then,  the  hrsi  thing  I  knew  they  were 
swiniiiiing,  having  done  so  without  my  assistance.  There  are 
some  boys  termed  "backward,"  or  self-conscious,  and  as  soon  as 
the  attention  of  others  is  centered  upon  them,  lose  all  self- 
control  and  cannot  do  a  thing.  Such  boys  are  better  left  alone 
and  when  noI)0(Iy  is  looking  they  will  be  found  in  a  corner 
gradually  trying  out  the  instructions  and  gaining  their  owti  con- 
tidcnee.  During  tlie  first  lesson  it  is  well  not  to  ^ive  too  many 
wings  to  the  class  as  you  cannot  watch  them  sufliciently. 

When  lower  grade  rooms  are  in  the  pool,  it  is  well  to  let  out 
some  of  the  water.  Once  on  the  wii^s,  have  them  continually 
practice  the  arm  stroke;  their  frequent  mistakes  are  in  not  get- 
ting the  arm  high  enough  out  of  the  water  in  hrin;]^ing  it  forward, 
they  easily  forget  to  turn  their  liead  while  the  arm  come<  over- 
head, and  they  do  not  close  their  tiiigcis..  This  is  not  tiresome, 
and  they  will  continue  to  practice  the  stroke  a  full  half  hour 
without  the  exhaustion  noticed  in  cme  half  hour  g)'mnasium 
work.  The  half  hour  seems  so  short  to  them  that  the  retiring 
whistle  hrinj^'s  d  storm  of  protest,  so  I  now  blow  a  whittle  five 
minutes  before  they  are  to  leave  and  a  one-minulc  whistle  before 
the  whistle  of  "All  out."  This  in  a  way  prepares  their  minds 
toward  the  leaving-  and  they  will  start  doing  stunts,  etc.,  so  by 
the  time  of  the  "All  out"  call  they  leave  quickly  without  any 
trou!>le.  I  absolutely  do  not  allow  a  shower  afier  llicir  swim, 
as  tlie  swim  is  equal  to  the  cold  shower  taken  after  a  hot  bath 
and  therefore  is  unnecessary  and  prevciUs  a  lot  of  fooling  in  tlie 
shower  baths.  I  make  it  a  rule  that  each  boy  must  be  dressed  and 
in  line  in  fifteen  minutes  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  take  note  of 
the  overtime  and  take  it  from  their  next  swim.  There  are  some 
boys  who  cannot  dress  in  fifteen  minutes  and  the  other  bovs, 
knowing  it.  chase  the  (lclin«|uent  boy  out  at  the  fivc-nhnute 
whistle.  In  this  way  the  boys  become  self-governing  and  seldom 
do  I  have  to  enforce  the  few  laws. 

After  a  thirty-minute  swim,  fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient  time 
to  dress.   If  you  notice  any  boys  that  are  naturally  dull  and 

incoordinate,  tell  them  to  practice  the  stroke  at  home  as  "home 
work."  The  first  time  I  told  a  boy  to  do  this  1  was  joking,  but 
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the  next  time  he  came  T  nnticed  the  improvement  and  on  inquiring 
found  out  he  had  really  practiced  the  stroke  at  home.  Since 
then  I  give  to  every  buy  not  gelling  it  right  in  the  water  the 
stroke  to  practice  at  home,  and  some  unlooked-for  startling  re- 
sults have  come  to  light,  viz.,  the  boys  practicing  at  home  inter- 
ested the  sisters,  brothers  and  even  parents  who  practiced  the 
<;nme  arm  motion  and  then  applied  it  in  the  water,  learning  tO 
swim  c(Mrccil\  witliuut  an  instructor,  and  it  is  true  it  can  be 
learned  by  niail  if  the  instructions  are  properly  carried  out. 

A  woman  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  told  me  of  just  such 
an  incident.  She  had  been  taking  lessons  for  eight  years  via 
the  old  route  (breast  stroke)  and  had  not  learned,  till  her  son 
began  his  "home  work,"  and  at  present  she  is  able  to  swim  100 
yards. 

Breathing. 

Granting  after  the  first  lesson  every  boy  ran  swim  forty  feet 
on  the  wings,  the  second  lesson  is  spent  in  perfecting  the  breath- 
ing. This  is  usually  a  diliicult  task  as  it  is  the  most  unnatural. 
The  starting  position  is  assumed  and  the  head  while  turned 
toward  the  left  arm  gulps  the  lungs  full  of  air,  then  when  the 
arms  circle  and  the  head  turns  to  the  right  and  return,  the  air 
is  exhaled  throug^h  the  nostrils,  a;:^ain  taking  a  month  full  of  air 
on  the  left.  The  ol)iccl  of  takiu<,(  the  breath  inuler  the  left  arm 
is  because  the  riglit  arm  is  stronger  and  in  iu  downward  nioiion 
through  the  water  elevates  the  head  more,  giving  more  room  for 
a  better  breath  than  over  the  weaker  left  one.  Again,  these  com- 
bined breathing  and  arm  motions  arc  practiced  in  unison  for  one 
half  hour.  L^rcat  care  being  taken  in  criticising  every  mistake. 
If  they  do  not  get  their  arms  out  of  the  water  now  they  certainly 
will  not  wlien  ihc  wings  are  taken  from  them  and  they  will  then 
execute  the  *'doggie"  which  is  of  no  consequence  for  speed, 
beauty  or  exercise. 

The  Leg  Stroke. 

Now  a  great  deal  is  asked  about  the  leg  stroke  in  this  style, 

and  it  is  all  expressed  in  a  few  words.   '.'Let  the  legs  take  care  of 

themselves."  It  will  lie  noticed  that  while  practicing  the  arm 
motions,  the  legs  will  have  a  peculiar  ihrashing  tnotion,  which  is 
decidedly  ditlerent  in  every  individual  and  is  characteristic  of 
that  individual,  and  of  which  he  is  entirely  unconscious.  When 
the  wings  are  removed  this  leg  motion  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  feet  from  touching  bottom  in  three  feet  of  water.  Another 
factor  is  the  speed  of  the  arm  stroke,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  legs  to  sink,  but  trail  in  the  rear.  Of  course  for  the  correct 
Australian  crawl,  liic  leg  motion  is  a  thrashing  motion  in  which 
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the  knees  bend  slightly  and  the  feet  do  not  separate  more  than 
six  or  eight  inches  in  their  thrashing  up  and  down,  usually  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  arms,  but  again,  it  varies  with  the  individual 
and  there  is  no  set  rule. 

Removing  the  Wings. 

The  beginnin^:^  of  the  third  lesson  is  on  water  wings,  but  after 
seeinrf  that  he  has  the  stroke  correctly,  have  the  pupil  squeeze 
one-lialf  of  the  air  from  the  wings  and  have  him  swiin  for 
awhile,  then  squeeze  more  and  more  until  finally  he  is  swim- 
ming with  the  empty  water  wings  under  him.  ^  It  is  peculiar  to 
notice  the  o>niidence  displayed  in  the  water  wings,  for  as  soon 
as  you  remove  the  empty  water  wings  he  cnnnot  swim.  Rut 
remove  them  you  must  and  keep  them  removed  if  you  want  to 
make  your  pupil  a  swimmer.  There  arc  a  great  many  people 
who  object  to  the  use  of  wings  and  here  lies  the  reason.  Once 
the  stroke  is  mastered,  if  the  wings  are  kept  on  it  does  not  develop 
confidence.  Remove  the  wings  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the 
stroke  and  breathing,  and  if  he  cannot  swim  at  all  or  only  swim 
ten  feet  without  the  wings,  remove  them,  as  it  only  requires 
practice  to  make  perfect  and  usually  it  means  the  building  up  of 
the  muscles  necessary  for  the  stroke  which  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  he  practices  for. 

'  By  the  above  method  you  can  teach  larc^e  numbers  of  boys 
to  swim  in  a  week,  giving  each  boy  three  lessons,  as  is  done  by 
some  teachers  who  travel  about  for  just  such  purposes. 

In  Chicago  during  May  week  all  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  employ  instructors  and  open  their  tanks  to  the 
schoolboys  for  free  lessons.  At  the  \Vc  !  "^i  le  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
where  T  conducted  a  campaign  this  year.  1  had  several  good 
assistants  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  results  were  as  follows: 

Out  of  the  932  boys  who  took  the  three  lessons — 

37  per  cent  could  swim  feet. 
28  per  cent  could  swim  50  feet. 
14  per  cent  could  swim  60  feet. 

79  per  cent— total. 

I  am  sure  such  results  could  not  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  than  by  the  modified  Australian  crawl. 
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THE  SWIMMING  STROKE  THAT  IS  NATURAL 

FOR  MAN. 

W.  W,  JOHNSTONE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

When  the  issue  of  Mind  and  Body  tor  October,  \\)VZ,  asked 
for  the  "results  of  experience"  concerning  swimniin^^  strokes  and 
methods,  I  determined  to  test  the  matter  by  a  series  of  practical 
experiments,  long  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be  scientifically 

conclusive. 

After  hflecn  years  of  icichin^'  early  in  my  experience  in 
Minnesota,  I  received  a  rude  sliocl<  un  learning  that  any  insti- 
tution of  learning  was  teaching  the  "dog  i)addle."  There  were 
in  one  institution  some  who  took  swimming,  not  from  enthusiasm, 
but  because  of  necessity,  candidates  for  graduation  being  re- 
quired to  swim  nrif!  cnrry  n  ]>erson  his  own  weis^ht  twenty  yar  !<. 
So  types  of  intiividuals  were  found  that  are  not  generally  fuund 
in  popular  svvinmiing  resorts.  Some  students  were,  in  their 
senior  year,  still  trying  to  develop  ability  to  "carry  their  man." 
Some  had  not  learned  to  swim  beyond  a  few  feet,  but  all  had 
developed  lial)iis  (letrimental  i« )  erfKietit  swimmiiiL,^  ^  few  would 
not  put  forth  the  effort  to  learn  anotlier  stroke,  but  others  quali- 
fied in  spite  of  dillicullies  in  from  tliirty  to  seventy  days,  working 
in  good  form  in  breast  stroke. 

Real  breast  stroke  is  little  known,  even  by  many  teachers. 
More*  than  one  writer  has  not  the  a,  b,  c  of  it,  and  thousands  of 
others,  for  the  same  reason,  are  ij^noranlly  conflemning  it. 
Breast  stroke,  with  ns  siiniilicity  and  ease  of  mo\etnent.  i'^  tlie 
most  deeply  scientific  stroke  known.  The  more  ii  is  studied  and 
accurately  practiced,  the  more  this  fact  becomes  apparent.  Both 
psychologically  and  mechanically,  it  is  the  natural  stroke  for 
man.  as  the  duck*s  stroke  is  for  the  duck.  The  claim  that  a  person, 
not  knowing  how  to  swim,  when  pushed  int  *  the  water  will 
in-^tantly  start  to  swiiu  "dog  paddle,*'  is  from  >tari  to  linish  by 
seieniiric  observation  proven  false.  The  motions  seen  are  not 
the.result  of  any  effort  to  swim.  In  fact,  there  is  no  thought  of 
swimming  in  the  person's  mind.  On  the  contrary  such  a  person 
becomes  crazed  with  fear,  the  mind  pos=:cssed  by  a  single 
thought  which  (prirklv  becomes  a  tnania  ;  and  the  frantic  motions 
are  the  result  of  ilus  mania.  The  person  is  pu>sessed  by  the 
thought  of  climbing  out  of  the  element  feared,  and  the  motions 
are  climbing  motions.  How  many  I  have  drawn  to  the  side  of 
the  pool  and  w  atched  them  climb  out  far  more  quickly  than  they 
were  able  to  do  when  in  their  right  mind:  others,  too  weak  to 
chmb,  hoar^^elv  ejaculated.  "Xow  take  me  out  <>i  lure  .r.iick"!'* 

Every  teaeher  should,  for  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  pupils, 
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thankfully  and  deeply  ponder  Dr.  Knoch's  story  (given  in  Mittd 
and  Body,  January,  1913).  His  experience  with  the  "dog  pad- 
dle" lias  been  repented  many  times  last  summer,  too  often 
fatally,  in  our  own  kxal  lakes.  Truly,  the  doctor  speaks  with 
authority  and  wisdom  when  he  advisedly  tells  us  to  "leaih  a 
stroke  worth  white/'  Have  we  as  teachers  any  real  reason  for 
teaching  anything  else?  What  profit  or  honor  is  there  in  giving 
a  pupil  a  false  confidence  which  will  but  lure  him  to  his  death? 
Is  it  not  taking  a  wicked  advantage  of  a  pupil's  lack  of  knowledge, 
yea,  amounting  to  a  nuirdcrous  hrcach  of  contidence?  I  feel  sure 
that  misinformation  and  wrong  belief  are  the  only  reasons  why 
a  single  one  of  my  fellow  teachers  has  ever  taught  to  beginners 
any  other  stroke  than  the  one  "Worth  while." 

I  ftnd  pupils  make  more  rapid  and  greater  progress,  that  is, 
they  actually  accomplish  more,  in  ten  lessons  of  thorough  scien- 
tific teaching  of  breast  stroke  than  of  any  otlicr.  Follow  this 
with  the  scissor  and  English  rou^h  water  stroke,  then  the  over- 
arm stroke.  This  conclusion  is  reached  after  a  series  of  tests 
during  the  past  year  and  some  months.  A  single  example  will 
illustrate  the  results  of  the  tests.  Six  persons  were  purposely 
selected,  \\  hf)  represented  all  types  of  temperament  found  in  this 
locality.  One  of  the  six  learned  to  swim  scissor  stroke  in  fifteen 
personal  lessons,  another  in  twenty,  and  the  rest  changed  to 
breast  stroke.  Set  this  record  against  that  of  another  group  of 
the  same  type  of  persons,  in  which  all  but  two  learned  the  breast 
stroke  in  ten  1i  sons,  one  in  twenty  and  one  in  twenty-five,  and 
nearly  all  the  lessons  were  given  in  chis<^  utst ruction.  Mr.  Allen 
is  v\^ht  when  he  says  it  is  "reasonahlc  to  learn  scissor  stroke 
after  breast  stroke";  for  in  scissor  stroke  one  has,  though  often 
unknown  to  himself,  natural  tendencies,  which  if  known  and 
followed,  enable  him  to  do  better  work  than  he  otherwise  could. 
As  in  using  tools,  a  "right  handed"  person  does  better  work 
with  his  rit^ht  hand  than  with  his  left  hand.  The  wise  teacher 
readilv  discovers  this  "natural  tendency"  of  the  <!tiident  while  he 
is  practicing  breast  stroke,  and  will  instruct  and  train  him  in 
scissor  stroke  according  to  his  "natural  bent."  I  do  not  find 
these  swimmers,  some  of  whom  in  a  few  months  swim  a  mile  or 
more,  refusing  to  learn  other  strokes,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  keen  to  learn  the  racing'  'Strokes. 

N'ot  havinf^  the  opjxirtunity  fur  n)ontli>  of  drill  liefore  entering 
the  water,  as  is  possible  with  some  others,  i  only  use  liie  upright 
land  drill  for  a  part  of  the  first  three  lessons.  I  use  for  one 
lesson  a'  stooped  land  drill  for  teaching  details  of  the  arm  strokes ; 
'  also  I  find  land  drills  very  helpful  in  teaching  the  English  rough 
water  and  Australian  crawl  strokes. 

From  land  drills  1  turned  my  attention  to  water  drills  and 
developed  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
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"Sustaining  Stroke." 

Members  of  the  class  take  position  in  the  water,  standing  on 

tip-toe,  feet  together,  with  the  water  up  to  the  chin,  arms  extended 
to  side  horizontal,  palms  down.  The  hands  are  hclow  the  snr- 
face  of  the  water  and  the  back  is  perpendicular  throughout  the 
exercise. 

Arm  work,  count  one»  the  stroke : 

Begin  the  stroke  with  a  sharp  downward  beat  of  eight  inches, 

and  at  the  same  time  turn  the  hands  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees to  the  surface  of  the  water,  thumbs  high,  and,  bending  the 
elbows,vigorous1y  sweep  the  hands  to  the  arm-pits.  Keep  the 
wrists,  hands,  fingers  and  forearms  in  a  straight  line.  The  upper 
arms  are  held  high  and  nearly  stationary,  except  the  elbows  are 
carried  backward  as  the  hands  are  brought  to  the  arm-pits.  The 
stroke  must  he  made  in  direct  line  with  the  shoulders,  and. this 
backward  movement  of  the  elbows  makes  this  possible. 
Count  two,  the  recovery: 

Reverse  the  hands  to  forty-five  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  little  fingers  high,  and  sweep  the  hands  to  first  position. 
Le^  work,  count  one,  the  recovery: 

Raise  the  knees  outward,  spreading:  them  as  wide  apart  as 
possible,  until  the  thighs  are  at  right  angles  with  llic  trunk,  legs 
nearly  perpendicular,  feet  flexed  and  turned  toes  outward. 

Count  two,  the  stroke: 

With  a  combined  stamping  motion,  slight  spreading  of  the 
feet,  and  vigorous  sweep  of  the  limbs  together,  the  leg  drive  is 

made  downward  in  a  direct  line  with  the  spinal  column. 

Notice  that  in  the  coordinated  movement  the  knees  are  raised 
during  the  arm  stroke,  and  the  arms  are  extended  during  the  leg 
stroke;  and  that  the  leg  stroke  used  is  that  of  regular  breast 
stroke,  while  the  arm  stroke  is  the  last  half  of  the  arm  stroke 
used  in  breast  stroke;  but  the  two  working  in  perfect  breast 
stroke  rhythm. 

Usually  the  forearms,  wrists  and  hands  are  lield  in  a  straight 
line  about  parallel  with  the  surface ;  but  by  lowering  the  hands, 
bringing  the  forearms  forty-five  degrees  to  the  surface  during  the 
stroke,  the  person  is  carried  forward :  the  reverse  carries  the 
person  backward :  with  this  practice  the  students  soon  learn  to 
keep  balance.  At  first  only  one  stroke  at  a  time  is  made,  the 
student  coming  to  lirst  position,  resting  the  toes  on  the  bottom; 
but  coordination  soon  develops  and  he  readily  swims  soon  after 
he  can  sustain  himself  sufficiently  to  make  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive strokes  in  rhythm. 

This  is  taught  only  as  a  class  drill,  and  not  only  develops  co- 
ordination hut  teaches  the  fmish  of  the  arm  stroke;  a  linish 
seemingly  universally  ignored,  but  of  great  importance:  for  it 
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adds  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  or  more  to  the  distance 
traveled  in  one  stroke,  and  uses  no  more  energy  than  the  balancing 
movement,  or  more  often  random  swing,  usually  practiced. 

Before  adopting  these  class  drills,  I  practiced  a  prcat  deal  of 
individual  teachin^^,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sanijilo  of  the 
results:  One  hundred  and  forty-two  students,  made  up  of  all 
types,  ninety-eight  learned  to  swim  breast  stroke  in  an  average 
of  ten  lessons.  Forty>four  have  difficulties  classed  as  follows: 

First,  about  30  per  cent,  indisposition  to  make  the  effort  neces* 
saiy  to  learn  a  new  stroke,  "dog  paddlers." 

Second,  about  10  per  cent,  hate  the  thought  of  water. 

Third,  about  10  per  cent,  abnormal  fear  of  water  and  unbelief 
in  their  ability  to  learn. 

Fourth,  60  per  cent,  inattention,  inability  to  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  work. 

The  difficulties  were  overcome  in  two  or  three  months  by  all, 
except  six  of  the  first  class,  and  one  who  was  badly  afflicted  with 
both  the  second  and  third  troubles ;  and  he  has  since  learned  to 
swim  and  become  very  enthusiastic  for  the  sport. 

Because  of  class  four  I  hold  an  illustratini^  swim  and  quiz. 
While  a  leader  is  swimming  in  perfect  form,  (lucstions  arc  n«;ked 
of  members  of  the  class  which  readily  bring  out  any  inaccurate 
ideas  which  may  be  held,  and  giving  opportunity  for  prompt 
correction.  Also  to  avoid  repetition  all  work  is  arranged  and 
graded  on  an  efficiency  basis.  Beginners'  work  is  arranged  in 
ten  lessons  wIlli  one  week  between  lessons.  Most  gratifying 
results  arc  obtninrn.  as  a  single  class  record  illustrates.  The 
following  IS  a  siiuwmg  at  the  end  of  ten  regular  lessons: 

Regular  attendants,  17;  qualified  for  class  "G"  efficiency,  7; 
swam  twen^  feet,  4 ;  swam  thirty  feet,  6. 

As  soon  as  students  qualify  for  tlie  efficiency  classes,  they  are 
at  once  started  on  another  scries  of  lesson«:  calculated  to  help 
them  to  become  strong,  enduring  and  intelligent  swimmers,  as 
our  higiiest  class  indicates. 

For  instruction  tlie  work  is  divided  into  three  grades,  and 
includes  various  methods  of  rescue,  the  resuscitation  and  care 
of  those  apparently  drowned. 

While  not  following  his  plan  exactly,  I  appreciate  his  work 
and  most  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Gus 
Lindner  for  the  suggestions  of  the  etliciencv  classification. 

The  best  result  is  the  splendid  enlhusiahoi  pervading  all  classes 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  weaker  ones  do  not  get  a  chance  to 
get  discouraged  but  are  carried  along  by  the  contagious  spirit  of 
their  companions.  No  form  of  apparatus  is  necessary,  the  leg 
stroke  is  taught  while  the  students  sustain  themselves  on  the  side 
lines  of  the  pool.  The  following  is  the  present  outline  of  lessons. 


« 
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Beginners. 

1.  General  principles.  Land  drill. 

2.  Leg  stroke,  breath,  control. 

3.  Floating,  plunge,  rest. 

4.  Sustaining  stroke. 

5.  Swim,  legs  only,  head  down;  head  up. 

6.  Arm  stroke. 

'  7.   Illustrating  swim.  Quiz. 

8.  Swim  for  form  and  distance  with  rest. 

9.  Back  stroke. 

10.    Surface  dive.   Rescue  work. 

Eight  of  the  lessons  for  beginners  are  largely  class  drills ;  one 
is  a  demonstration  and  c]uiz,  and  one  is  a  demonstration  and 

lecture.  The  above  headings  indicate  only  when  a  subject  is 
presented.  Some  f)f  the  'subjects  are  carried  along  as  a  part  of 
several  class  sessions  helOrc  being  mastered. 

By  this  system  the  UisconuUure  of  tlic  "Go  as  you  please"  way 
is  removed;  and  with  the  same  time  and  energy  necessary  to 
teach  one,  as  many  as  the  pool  will  accommodate  can  be  instructed 
and  accurately  guided  in  iheir  practice. 

Some  may  a>>k  what  is  meant  by  a  swim  with  rest.  If  one 
cannot  rest  while  swinnning  he  will  not  swim  very  far.  We  are 
so  constituted  that  a  sustained  efi^ort  must  only  be  mamtained 
momentarily,  for  it  becomes  a  strain  and  causes  trouble.  In 
walking  ant!  running  one  limb  rests  while  the  other  sustains  the 
weight.  In  almost  all  of  out  work  one  set  of  muscles  contracts, 
does  the  work,  while  the  ullicr  is  relaxed  and  resting.  Beginners 
in  swimming  are  apt  to  nervously  hold  all  muscles  tense  and 
soon  find  themselves  exhausted,  ^ome  strokes  permit  but  very 
little  if  any  rest.  This  is  the  curse  of  the  "dog  paddle."  At  the 
instant  when  the  individual  should  be  resting,  an  effort  must  be 
made,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  pull  him  under. 
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SOME  OF  THE  SANCTIONS  OF  SEX  * 

GEORGE  V\X  X    Dr\RBORX,  M.  I).,  CAMISRinnE,  MASS.  (tLFTS 
MEDICAI,  AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS;  SARGENT  SCHOOL  OF 

PHYSICAL  education;  school  of  eugenics). 

Like  all  vital  topics,  fortunately,  the  psychology  of  sexuality, 
and  particularly  its  importance  in  our  present  social  conditions, 
have  resulted  in  heated  discussions  of  its  pros  and  cons,  and  nat- 

urally  in  pro-sers  and  con-ners.  Personally,  I  am  a  pro-ser,  for 
I  ihorouglily  l)eH(.'ve,  as  you  will  sec  within  half  an  hour,  that 
in  general  only  good  can  conic  from  "tlie  ach  ancenient  of  learn- 
ing" in  this  basal  subject  among  normal  adults.  I  believe  more 
than  that :  I  believe  it  to  be  a  chief  pressing  necessity  of  the  day 
that  all,  and  especially  intelligent  adults,  should  be  informed 
of  the  inferences  from  these  matters. 

With  the  aim  of  setting  in  your  minds  a  basis  for  such  discus- 
sion at  home,  especially,  I  think  that  perhaps  you  would  care 
to  consider  with  me  briefly  some  of  tiie  most  obvious  and  yet 
most  basal  phases  of  this  matter  about  which  you  have  asked 
me  to  speak  to  you. 

Of  "euc^enic  marriages"  and  school  education  in  sex  matters, 
we  are  all  more  or  less  tired  of  rcadinj^  in  the  newsjjapers.  (  )ne 
obvious  reason  for  this  unpleasant  menial  attitude  is  that  these 
are  not  the  really  important  phases  of  this  matter  as  yet  and 
at  the  present  time.  The  really  important  and  first  thing  is  an 
understanding  of  the  principles,  the  doctrine, — ^the  theory  under* 
lyincf  these  complex  and  recondite  cctnditions.  Principles  con- 
stitute general  rules  whicli  can  be  ai)])lied  nir.re  or  less  accurately 
and  readily  to  all  cases.  The  practical  pan,  laws  and  grammar- 
school  teaching,  and  so  forth,  will  come  later, — generations  later, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  learned  how  to  untie  this  knotty  practical 
snarl.  Our  present  concern,  then,  is  with  the  sanctions  of  sex, 
some,  at  least,  of  (he  most  obvious  of  them.  This  is  a  sort  of  , 
"apologA'*'  in  the  i)latonic  sense, — not  an  excuse,  but  rather  an 
explanation  in  part  of  how  it  "happens  "  that  we  each  are  inher- 
ently male  or  female,  and  burdened  and  blessed  with  all  this 
sexual  coil.  There  is  no  exact  etjuivalent  in  the  English  language 
for  sanction,  but  its  meaning  in  this  connection  must  be  clear. 

To  be  logically  thorough,  we  should  start  with  the  philosophy 
of  incarnation.  Why,  we  have  reason  to  ask,  are  we  conceived 
and  born  at  all?  Of  course,  the  orthodox  theologian  and  the 
philosophic  scientist,  alike,  would  say, — ^In  order  to  develop  per- 
sonality and  character.   That  is  the  broad  philosophic  point  of 

•ReiTiurks  made  Noverabei  7.  1913.  to  Ihc  Woman  s  Alliance  at  the  Second  L  nitarian 
Church.  Dorchester,  from  a  lectur«  in  the  School  of  Eugenics,  Boston. 
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view:  we  are  incarnated  that  we  may  individually,  that  is  by 
our  own  effort,  develop  character  and  personah'ty.  Immanuel 
Kant  long  since  made  people  believe  that  good  will  is  the  only 

really  substantial  good  thiner  in  the  world.  And  so  far  a^^  we 
cnn  see.  good  will,  or  personality,  cannot  be  developed  withont  our, 
or  some  kind  of,  free  finite  existence.  Tliis  surely  is  notiiing  at 
all  new,  but  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  considerations,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  which  people  need  to  have  in  mind  preliminary  to  a  real 
understanding  of  the  sexual  question  just  now  so  much  in  the 
public  consciousness.  It  is  the  first  link  in  the  Hving  chain  that 
binds  all  men  to  sex  with  all  its  glory  and  its  horrors.  Human 
personality,  indeed,  individuality  of  every  living  grade,  involves 
incarnation,  birth.  Birlh,  in  its  turn,  involves  a  living  environ- 
ment, society.  The  basal  biologic  egotism,  as  well  as  all  altniism, 
and  life  itsdf,  then,  are  based  on  the  social  human  life.  If  you 
can,  imagine  a  very  young  child  placed  entirely  alone  on  a  desert 
islanrl.  yet  having  ready  means  of  sustenance:  he  would  develop 
no  character,  no  personality  in  its  proper  human  sense  any  more 
at  least  than  the  individual  plants  and  trees  on  which  he  would 
have  to  depend  for  nourishment ;  and  yet  all  these  plants  them- 
selves have  well-defined  sexuality.  Sex  is  surely  a  necessary 
part  of  thi<;  social  environment. 

Besides  tiiis  philosophic  sanction  of  birth  as  incarnation,  funda- 
mental in  our  discussion  though  trite,  there  is  an  indirect  sanc- 
tion of  birth  (and  the  need  of  sex)  in  the  absolute  necessity  and 
Utter  naturalness  of  death.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  death,  logical  link  in  the  vital  chain  ? 

We  may  express  the  gist  of  this  matter  concisely  thus:  When 

a  character  is  developed  there  is  no  reason  for  a  longer  "life." 
When  a  personality,  good  or  bad,  deep  or  shallow,  has  been 
fairly  well  evolved,  biologically  speaking  and  ethically,  there  is  no 
purpose  or  propriety,  no  motive  why  the  individual  should  "stay" 
any  longer.  This  is  purely  biology — ^it  obviously  is  not  humanism. 

Another,  and  a  less  teleologic,  sanction  of  death  lies  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  itself.  The  very  essence  of  mental  and 
bodily  nature  is  change  (see  Heraclitus  and  Berg'^on).  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  physiological  evidence  is  in  favor  of  llie  infu  ient 
naturalness  of  death.  There  is  no  piute  immortality  to  be  demon- 
strated ;  there  is  no  known  carnal  immortality.  The  body  is  made 
to  die.  The  best  we  can  say  for  the  biological  or  physiological 
point  of  view  is  that  protoplasm,  the  living  tissues,  are  certainly 
constructed  that  way.  Death  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  ulti- 
mate chemical  processes  at  the  material  foundations  of  our  bodily 
life,  riie  animal  body  is  in  a  sense  a  machine,  and  like  all  other 
machines,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  self-repairing,  the  body  wears 
out,  and  must  wear  out.  Weissman  believed  that  death  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  differentiation  changes  which  have  taken  place 
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in  the  tissues,  and  Minot  followed  him  in  this.  X'erwoni,  another 
distinq^uished  biologist,  points  out  that  life  itself  is  essentially 

continual  dying. 

Thi-  ti>'-ucs  of  the  t)ody  do,  indeed,  ha^'m  to  die  .'it  an  extremely 
early  age.  The  lenses  of  the  eye,  for  example,  have  usually  be- 
come hard  enough  so  that  all  except  short-sighted  people  have  to 
wear  glasses  about  the  age  of  forty-five.  They  begin  to  harden, 
it  is  said,  actually  before  the  child  i>  horn,  and  the  hardening 
goes  nn  prof]^rc?=;ively  all  through  life.  The  same  essentially  is 
true  of  the  eartilai^cs  all  over  the  body  more  or  les^.  The  arteries 
are  another  exantple  of  the  same  mortal  prucc>s.  A  certain 
amount  of  vascular  hardening  beyond  "middle  age"  is  normal, 
and  it  is  merely  another  important  evidence  of  this  inherent 
tendency  of  the  organism  to  wear  out.  We  may  produce  life  of 
a  thonsntid  shapes  tnost  hygienically,  generation  after  s^eneration, 
and  the  individual  animals  all  grow  old  and  all  die.  l~lie  Mtlch- 
nikotf  is  apparently  the  only  distinguished  scientist  and  bio- 
logical philosopher  who  thinks  the  contrary.  You  have  heard  of 
his  arterio-sclerosis  notion,  namely,  that  if  we  would  take  more 
"sour  milk**  and  orQirmic  lactic  acid  in  general,  our  arteries  would 
not  get  hard  and  brittle.  As  a  scientific  proposition  that  lias  not 
been  accepted  by  many  people  really  competent  to  judge.  The 
whole  trend  of  recent  advanced  opinion  seems  to  be  that  life  is 
inherently  limited  owing  to  the  actual  fundamental  nature  of  its 
metabolism,  the  physical  basis  of  its  more  material  phenomena. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  great  majority  of 
human  ])cin[^s  wlio  have  lived  long  enough  to  complete  or  to 
tire  of  their  life  purposes,  which  constitute,  ethically  speaking, 
their  personalities,  arc  willing,  not  to  say  glad,  to  die.  The  per- 
sonal attitude  at  that  forbidding  time  corresponds  very  closely 
•  with  the  biological  attitude  of  nature,  and  this  fact  supports  our 
general  contention. 

So  much  for  the  sanctions  of  death.  Death  is  inherent  in  the 
individual,  and.  physiologically  as  well  as  morally,  death  is  a 
natural  and  jiropcr  thing.  <  iuusly,  the  necessity  of  unceasing 
birth  depends  on  this  inherent  necessity  and  universality  of 
death,  for  evolution  is  marching  ont 

Now  many  of  the  protozoa,  the  simplest  animals  that  there  are, 
only  one  cell  each,  are  produced  without  any  immediate  sexual 
relations  whatever.  We  are  not  sure  as  yet  of  the  preci^t  truth 
about  this  matter  in  respect  of  all  the  protozoa;  vet  oli\i«>usly 
they  have  no  sex,  and  if  one  amcba  melts  into  another,  it  could 
not  be  termed  a  sexual  union.  Animalcules  in  general  have  sev- 
eral ways  of  producing  new  individuals.  Budding  is  one  way. 
They  ha \  e  a  process  of  bud-formation  much  like  the  process  in 
a  tree— a  literal  process  of  budding.  Another  method  is  iMdloaj- 
cal  division,  or  fission,  a  complete  splilimg  of  the  animal,  gi\  ing 
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ri«c  to  two  halve*^.  each  of  which  soon  <kvc1()p>  into  a  perfect 
animal.  Regeneration  in  f^feneral  shows  what  a  niar\clon<:  and 
tremeiuious  power  of  this  pr(»ces<  of  growth  the  simplest  animals 
have.  A  natural  question  would  be,  then. — Why  cannot  "humans" 
reproduce  in  this  same  way  without  any  necessity  for  sex  and  all 
this  wretched  matter  of  crime  and  unhappiness  that  results 
directly  or  othen^ise  therefrom?  The  simple  answer  is  that 
human  beings  are  ton  large  and  are  far  tno  complex.  Sex.  then, 
is  certainly  inherent  in  evolution,  ^ili'^  ncro^ii y  fur  two  e(|uiva- 
lent  and  complementary  factors  or  sexes  api)ears  to  be  inherent  in 
evolution  itself.  One  biologist  cared  for  a  single  protozoan 
Paramecium  and  some  of  its  descendants  for  about  three  thou- 
sand generations  (in  man  it  would  represent  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  years!)  and  the  last  differed  in  no  obvious  way  from 
the  fir^t.  But  even  if  such  a  process  of  simple  division  c<»nld  be 
imagined  for  man,  we  should  have  no  pu>sibility  of  evolution, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  new  material  and  conditions  with  their  cer- 
tainty of  new  combinations  and  so  of  change — ^and  evolution. 
Amelioration  (so  certain  but  so  slow!)  would  have  \\n  place  in 
a  system  of  repKKluction  thus  limited  in  material.  Numerous 
chances  and  conditions  of  c^olution  would  be  lacking  were  the 
human  process  of  reproduction  like  that  of  the  infusoria. 

Very  early  in  the  animal  series,  then,  in  the  miliiuns  of  years 
since  animal  life  began  on  this  planet,  sex  appeared  and  rapidly 
developed  into  the  most  far-reaching  contrast  that  there  is  in 
life  save  individuality  itself. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  human  species,  two  equivalent  sexes, 
equivalent  in  the  mathematical  sense — not  equal,  but  ecjuivalent — 
equally  nece-^sary,  etjually  human,  equally  intelligent,  e<|ually  effi- 
cient, equally  good,  but  different  and  cuuiplenientary.  1  he  dig- 
nity of  sexuality,  then,  being  based  in  such  irresistible  demands, 
in  important,  yes,  indispensable,  principles  of  life,  is  as  broad,  as 
wide,  as  deep,  as  humanity  itself.  In  reproduction  alone  does 
a  character,  any  man  or  any  woman,  reach  its  ronifiktinn  and 
fuililhiient.  No  subject  has  more  human  value,  as  none  has 
more  eternal  interest,  than  sexuality,  if  once  we  look  broadly 
enough  and  if  we  get  oriented  to  the  right,  that  is,  humanistic, 
point  of  view.  We  must  look  at  sex  thus  broadly  in  order  to 
appreciate  its  real  importance.  The  poct^  and  the  novelists  have 
adeqnatelv  exiire-^ed  one  jihase  of  tins  unportance.  It  is  the 
privilege  uf  literature  and  literaiure  does  it  well.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  tlie  fundamental 
philosophic  phases  of  sexuality.  Science  understands  it,  sees  its 
meaning  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  exj)lains  to  us  for  will!) 
how  to  unify  truth  with  l)eauty  and  true  human  happiness. 
Emerson's  "Eros"  tells  us  in  a  little  stanza  which  ought  to  be 
immortal,  that 
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"The  iien$e  of  the  world  is  short. 
Long  and  various  the  report. 

To  love  and       !)<  loved. 
Men  and  gods  have  not  outteam'd  it, 
And  how  oft  so  e*er  they've  tum'd  it. 
Not  to  be  improved." 

Few  printed  poems  of  any  length  have  better  than  these  six 
litK's  unified  the  two  a-ptu  ts  of  human  love  and  su;;gcslcd  their 
essential  integration,  luuerson  gave  to  this  poem  the  name 
"Eros,"  expressing,  in  our  day  at  least,  the  lustful  aspects  of 
love — ^yct  its  spirit  is  obviously  "worlds  away"  from  lust,  and 
points  toward  something  which  religion  summarizes  as  the  essence 
of  Christinnit)  ending  in  God  Himself.  These  two,  lust  and  love, 
certainly  are  Inil  aspect^  of  somethint,'  else  which  is  neither,  but 
both,  .somethini;  which,  in  short,  is  lu\  e  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Deep  in  the  nature  of  humanity  is  someliiing,  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  science  whatever  it  may  be  to  theology,  which  trans- 
cends the  lust  and  makes  it  inherently  human.  As  a  mental 
activity,  the  process  of  "sublimation"  does  this,  elevating  the 
histful  feelings  into  what  is  properly  termed  love.  This  process  is 
going  on  all  the  time  in  an  ahnost  wholly  subconscious,  or  even 
unconscious,  way.  The  girl  who  is  engaged  to  be  married,  the 
woman,  even,  who  is  married,  sometimes  does  not  realize  the 
close  relationship  between  the  body-phases  of  love  and  the  life> 
long  friendship,  comradeship,  admiration  and  respect  wlii  he 
has  learned  to  feel  towards  her  sweetheart  or  her  husband.  Sub- 
limation is  the  technical  word. 

Sex  is  more  or  less  subconscious  and  it  is  the  subconscious 
mind  largely  which  elaborates  it  into  love.  Sex,  indeed,  cannot  be 
really  tmderstood  without  consideration  of  its  unconscious  aspect, 
a  scientific,  physiological  aspect,  which,  however,  we  cannot  pause 
here  to  elaborate  as  its  importance  demanfh.  It  is  extremely 
necessary  in  order  to  really  understand,  lo  gel  the  right  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  sexual  things,  and  in  close  relation  to  the 
subconscious  phases  of  sexuality,  because  close  to  its  bodily  sub- 
stratum, is  a  proposition  too  frequently  ignored  in  our  thought 
on  these  matters. 

This  proposition  is,  in  brief,  that  bod\  and  mind  are  properly 
of  equal  necessity,  of  equal  use.  of  equal  value,  and  therefore  of 
equal  dignity  in  the  scale  of  life's  values.  The  body,  I  main- 
tain, is  the  full  equivalent  of  the  mind.  That  is  not  generally 
understood.  The  contrast  here  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  is  that 
contrast  Ijctwccn  the  soul  on  one  hand  and  the  body  and  the  mind 
on  the  other,  and  not  between  the  body  and  the  niind.  There  has 
been  and  still  is  a  confusion  between  the  minrl  and  the  soul,  and 
nui  only  among  thinkers  in  general  and  among  psychologists  of 
an  agnostic  or  materialistic  t^nt,  but  among  animtsts,  those  who 
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suppose  in  man  something  which  psychology  does  not  even  try 
to  descrilic.  If  tliis  distinction  were  more  frequently  made  and 
mind  not  so  often  mistaken  for  soul,  men  in  <:feneral  would  be 
more  ready  to  put  lx>dy  on  its  proper  equality  with  nund.  My 
notion  is  that,  these  (I  repeat  for  emphasis)  are  of  eqnal  dignity 
and  value  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  Greeks  appreciated  this, 
and  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  Grecian  habits  realize 
how  much  attention  they  paid  to  the  worthy  bod\ .  Tlie  Greeks, 
of  course,  in  addition,  produced  examples  of  body  form,  artificial, 
if  not  natural,  which  the  world  has  yet  to  equal. 

It  is  now,  tlien,  socially  necessary  to  teach  the  public  to  realize 
the  old  triple  division  that  you  road  about  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures— ^the  soul  and  the  mind  and  the  body.  Then  and  then  only 
will  it  be  universally  realized  that  sexuality  is  a  wholly  fitting  and 
necessary  subject  for  proper  discussion  and  common  knowledge. 
It  is  pure  prejudice  regardin<]f  sex  fas  it  is  in  regard  to  jjeneral 
physiolojj^ical  education  to  a  slij^lu  extent)  which  keeps  the  sub- 
ject a  forbidden  one.  The  prejudice  has  l)cen  handed  down  since 
the  days  when  Saint  Jerome  published  in  his  own  book  that  he 
absolutely  forbade  any  person  In  a  monastery  to  bathe,  and  since 
the  ascetic  period  when  one  of  the  holy  abbesses  said  that  her  nuns 
"shuddered  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  bath." 

It  is  from  the  echo  of  this  same  essential  prejudice  against  the 
body,  grained  into  the  religious  .subconsciousness  of  all  sects, 
that  we  still  suffer  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  great  sexual 
problem  looms  up  for  solution.  But  the  advancement  of  learning 
is  taking  a  fresh  spurt  in  these  years  of  grace,  and  many  things 
which  were  formerly  not  thons^ht  of  as  normal  subjects  for  scien- 
tific or  popular  discussion  have  been  brous^ht  uj),  and  made  to 
show  their  value  to  humanity  in  ways  far  olt  from  and  in  a  sense 
far  above  their  own  apparent  worth.  Nature  itself  is  neither 
good  nor  bad,  and  "only  man  is  vile,"  and  only  his  good  will 
good.  Science  has  already  learned  in  part  to  discriminate.  The 
same  process  is  taking  place,  and  properly  and  usefully,  regard- 
ing sexuality.  This  subject,  hitherto  talxM^cd  for  prudish  or  mis- 
taken other  reasons  that  wc  do  not  need  to  discuss,  is  now  coming 
into  a  properly  scientific  social  discussion,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  what  we  formerly  thought  modesty  is  imply 
prudery.  Middle  aire  asceticism  i--  a  |>rnce>s  of  dehumanizing  tiie 
individual,  and  not  oue  of  elevatiui,'^  liim.  So  far  as  we  can  sec, 
it  is  only  through  the  living  normal  human  life  that  the  human 
individual  can  develop  character  or  any  true  personality.  Sex- 
uality, at  life's  very  base,  then,  as  it  is,  cannot  be  evil  or  undig- 
nified even,  for  it  reaches  outward  and  inward  and  upward  into 
the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  t1iinq:s  a  fitiite  mind  can  expe- 
rience. Children,  I  take  it,  too.  arc  the  most  important  ot  all 
things,  and  their  care  and  training  the  greatest  of  life's  satis- 
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factions  (unless  it  be  work  itself  ).  Ridloi^Mcally  vjicaking,  and  to  a 
large  extent  socially  speaking,  the  pro*  real ioii  and  training  of 
children  are  the  greatest  of  life  s  joys.  It  is  quality,  however,  and 
not  quantity  that  counts.  The  problem  is  how  to  produce  the  best. 
•  This  is  a  matter  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  throughout  the  great 
public  multitude.  They  must  realize  ( for  examples,  merely,  of 
the  prerequisites  of  this  great  work)  the  entire  equivalence  of 
women  w  ith  incii  :  the  perfect  dignity  and  su)>rrmc  rr-prctahility, 
yes,  aristocrjicy,  of  sexuality  among  topics  ol  general  knowledge; 
the  disgrace  of  the  "double  standard"  of  sexual  indulgence;  and 
certain  matters  which  demonstrate  that  continence  is  not  inher- 
ently an  ethical,  casuistic  matter  at  all,  but  one  most  intimately 
related  tn  the  most  practical  phases  of  life-efficiency,  and  an  index 
of  a  j)cr><inal  faculty  which  might  be  more  or  less  accurately 
v^alucd  c\cn  in  vulgar  dollars  and  cents  and  regardless  of  any 
one's  moral  rights  and  of  the  ten  commandments.  These  things 
and  undoubtedly  \ali(J  propositions  like  them  arc  on  the  road  to 
certain  demonstration  by  academic  scientists  as  soon  as  they 
realize  that  they  arc  needed  in  the  social  life. 

Ages  uncountable  have  produced  their  teeming  human  life 
without  this  basal  technical  knowledge,  to  be  sure.  At  least  eight 
thousand  years  have  left  their  written  records  in  the  world,  and 
records  of  a  good  many  thousand  years  bcyrmd  that  of  a  more 
indefinite  kind.  These  many  ages  have  producr<l  luiman  life  with- 
out technical  common  knmv'cdcre  of  these  sexual  matter^.  The 
great  world  then  will  not  develop  and  take  to  its  mind  and  univer- 
sal heart  this  knowledge  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year.  It  will  require,  I 
am  afraid,  one  generation  at  least  I  am  a  teacher,  and  not  a 
reformer — and  I  do  not  think  everything  is  going  to  l)e  reformed 
in  n  moment.  It  is  going  to  he  a  matter  of  a  generation,  perhaps, 
of  groping,  "trial  and  error,"  and  of  studying  how,  the  right 
means  and  the  best  methods,  before  this  knowledge  is  properly 
and  safely  instilled  into  the  brains  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
young  people.  To  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much  too  quickly 
would  be  to  make  things  worse  instead  of  better.  As  fast  as 
their  minds  and  hearts  are  opened,  knowlccli^e.  and  knowledge 
alone,  will  solve  the  problem.  And  the  backbone  uf  this  wisdom 
of  how  to  live  well  and  happily  is  psychology;  and  the  first 
psychological  students  should  be  the  parents  and  the  teachers, 
and  physical  educators,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. By  them  shall  this  essential  wisdom  l3e  made  to  enlighten 
the  whole  world,  and  to  make  it  happier. 
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THE  EURHYTHMICS  OF  JACgUES-DALCROZE. 

FLORENCE  EVF.HtlT  Ci<H»LD^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  vast  awakening  to  the 

advantages  of  developii^  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  in  other 
words,  of  returning  in  large  measure  to  the  old  Greek  ideal  of 
education.  The  wide  introduction  of  sports  and  games,  gym- 
nastics and  dancing  into  schools  are  manifestations  of  this  new 
tendency.  Numerous  systems  of  gymnastics,  of  varying  value 
have  sprung  up,  with  bodily  development  as  their  chief  object. 
But  a  system  which  trains  the  mind  as  much  as  the  body,  and 
produces  a  marvelously  rapid  communication  between  brain  and 
muscle,  is  the  unique  achievement  of  Eniile  Tac(|ues-1  )aln  o/e. 

This  system,  called  rhythmic  gymnastics,  or  eurhythmies,  may 
be  looked  at  from  various  points  of  view.  The  one  from  which 
Dalcroze  himself  approached  it  was  that  of  music.  As  a  teacher 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Geneva,  he  realized  the  failure  in  larsfc 
measure  of  modern  niii'- -ial  education  to  turn  out  real  nni^ieiaiis. 
Music  study  now  means  tor  the  most  part  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
expended  on  technic,  and  correspondingly  great  achievement 
along  this  line.  This  makes  for  interpretation  of  others*  work, 
and  that  is  all.  for  a  real  feeling  for  rhythm  is  not  always  present, 
nor  has  the  student  any  ability  to  express  himself  through  com- 
position or  improvisation.  This  inability  has  been  exi)res<;ed  in 
terms  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is  as  if  we  could  read  any- 
thing that  is  written,  but  could  not  ourselves  write  the  simplest 
sentence.  In  writing,  few  of  us  are  expected  to  become  great 
essayists,  so  in  music  we  are  not  a.s]<e(l  to  become  great  composers. 
But  in  both  cases  self>expression  to. a  small  degree  should  be 
possible. 

Dalcroze  also  believed  that  cliildreii  are  called  upon  tu  inter- 
pret far  beyond  their  ability,  with  too  slight  a  foundation  of 
fundanienlal  traininj^  of  the  two  physical  agents  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  music:  the  car  for  sound,  and  the  nervous  system  for 
rhythm.  It  was  to  his  belief  that  these  two  agents  can  be  trained 
simultaneously  that  we  owe  eurhythmies. 

Philosophers  and  scientists  tell  us  that  rhythm  is  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  life;  some  even  assert  that  it  is  the  basic 
principle.  As  such,  it  may  be  developed  in  everyone,  and  is  of 
greatest  practical  sij^niificance.  The  small  boy  needs  it,  for  with- 
out it  lie  can  nc\er  hope  to  play  ball  well.  And  for  tbo-^e  who 
lack  it,  many  acts  are  rendered  more  dilticult,  and  some  occupa- 
tions, such  as  many  connected  with  running  machinery,  are 
utterly  impossible.  A  sense  of  rhythm  means  that  little  energy 
is  wasted,  for  the  mind  judges  of  the  exact  amount  required,  and 
is  able  to  transmit  the  command  to  the  absolutely  obedient  body. 
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Eurhythmies  in  developing  the  sense  of  rhythm  makes  the 
body  itself  an  instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  music.  The 

system  as  worked  out  by  Dalcroze  is  based  exactly  on  the  music, 
as  contrasted  with  dancing,  which  movement  with  musical 
accompaniment.  In  eurhythmies,  tlie  arms  beat  the  time,  and 
the  feet  express  the  value  of  the  notes.  The  unit  of  measure  is 
the  qtiarter  note:  one  step  forward  accompanied  by  one  beat  of 
the  arms.  Each  note  means  a  progression  forward  of  one  step. 
Eighth  notes  are  two  steps  to  a  beat,  and  sixteenth  notes  four 
steps  to  a  beat.  .'\  half-note  requires  two  beats  of  the  arms,  and  as 
only  one  step  may  be  taken,  the  other  beat  is  filled  in  by  a  move- 
ment on  tlie  spot.  In  this  case  it  is  a  bend.  The  dotted  half -note 
occupies-three  beats,  and  is  expressed  by  a  step  and  two  points 
with  the  other  foot.  Whole  notes  are  done  in  all  tempo,  four- 
four  up  to  tw  cl\  c-f(inr,  in  each  case  a  step,  anrl  movements  tO 
the  number  required  to  fill  out  the  allotted  number  of  !)eats. 

I'hc  method  of  workiiij:^  is  for  the  instructor  to  i)lay  the 
rhythms  to  be  expressed,  or  "realized"  as  it  is  called,  and  wlien 
the  students  have  caught  it,  at  the  word  of  command  they  begin 
to  march  and  beat  time.  This  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
mental  concentration,  for  the  arm  beats  must  go  steadily  on,  while 
the  feet  may  be  steppinp;'  a  rather  complicated  succession  of  notes. 
There  i.s  pos.sibility  ot  infinite  variation  in  this  sort  of  exerei'-e, 
and  beyond  it  there  are  mure  difficult  ones  slill.  While  realizing 
one  rhythm,  the  music  may  slip  into  another.  Continuing  the 
first,  the  pupils  make  mental  note  of  the  second,  and  at  **hop,*' 
the  word  e)f  command,  begin  to  realize  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
instructor  may  go  on  to  a  third  rhythm. 

Heating  may  ho  done  in  canon,  that  is,  starting  with  one  arm, 
the  second  following  one  beat  behind.  It  is  also  possible  to  beat 
various  rhythms  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  one  arm  may 
express  three-four  time,  and  the  other  four-four,  the  head  two- 
four,  and  the  feet  march  five-four. 

Various  obstacles  to  proper  performance  of  these  exercises 
mav  appear.  Lack  of  Italance.  inability  to  keep  on  the  Ijcat,  or 
uiieijual  steps  are  faults  which  would  later  crop  ont  in  the  musi- 
cal technic  as  unsteady  time,  wrong  accents  or  inability  to  follow 
when  accompanying. 

Dalcroze  at  Geneva,  as  far  back  as  1892,  found  that  his  system 
produced  wonderful  results,  and  he  decided  to  have  it  included 
as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  conservatory.  This  was  re- 
fuM  (],  but  he  continued  to  develop  his  system.  In  1910,  he  was 
called  to  Dresden,  and  in  a  suburb  of  that  city,  he  establi^>hed 
his  school.  Here  at  Hellerau  is  an  admirably  constructed  insti- 
tute, which  has  become  the  Mecca  of  people  of  widely  varying 
professions — artists,  actors,  stage-managers  and  dancers,  as  well 
as  musicians. 
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It  may  be  wondered  what  benefit  these  people  find.  But  any- 
one whose  occupation  has  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  by  the 
body  the  commands  of  the  brain  will  be  helped— and  this 
really  means  everyone. 

In  addition  to  the  rcali^^ing  of  musical  phrases,  (lierc  has  been 
built  up  a  series  of  twenty  gestures,  a  sort  of  alpliabet  by  which 
various  emotions  in  connection  with  music  may  be  expressed. 
These  gestures  may  also  be  done  in  canon.  When  a  certain 
facility  in  the  realizalion  of  rhythms  lias  hecn  attained,  it  is 
possible  to  express  the  emotional  content  of  the  music  very  per- 
fectly, and  great  development  along  this  line  may  be  achieved. 
Interesting  variations  in  the  way  of  expressing  a  musical  com- 
position are  possible,  each  perfectly  correct,  yet  absolutely  indi- 
vidual. This  does  away  with  the  notion  that  a  mechanical 
proficiency  is  the  object  of  the  system. 

Ear-training,  mentioned  as  the  other  requisite  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  music,  is  carried  on,  witli  the  object  of  establishing  a 
sense  of  relative  if  not  absolute  pitch. 

The  normal  course  at  the" institute,  which  has  grown  in  length 
from  two  weeks  to  as  many  years,  develops  the  ability  to  impro- 
vise in  any  rhythm  necessary  for  instruction  in  tiie  w->rk.  This 
means  something  which  the  average  teclinically-developed  musi- 
cian totally  lacks. 

The  object  achieved  by  work  in  eurhythmies  may  be  summed 
up  in  four  headings:  first,  the  establishment  of  sensibility  for 
rhythm;  second,  an  understanding  of  musical  notation  and  the 
elenuMUs  of  theory;  third,  mnscnlar  and  vasomotor  development; 
fourth,  generally  educative  along  the  line  of  attention,  plasticity, 
spontaneity,  and  apperception.  Along  with  the  complete  synthe- 
sis of  mind  and  body  is  attained  a  sense  of  power  and  freedom 
like  unto  the  casting  off  of  prison  chains. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  Dalcroze  will  make  it<:  appeal 
in  America  as  it  has  in  Europe.  But  one  feels  that  appreciation 
will  inevitably  follow  acquaintance,  and  this  acquaintance  will  be 
a  matter  of  the  near  future. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  ihc  National  Council  uf  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914,  Hotel  La  Salle,  at  9.30  a.m.  The  following  mem- 
t>ers  were  present: 

William  Burdick,  A.  B.,  M.  U.,  Baltimore  Society, 

Prof.  George  W.  Ehler,  Wisconsin  Society. 

A.  E.  Kindervater,  B.  S.  G.,  Public  School  Society. 

J.  H.  McCurdy,  A.  M..  M.  [>..  M.  P.  F...  Editor. 

R.  Tait  McKcnzic,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  President. 

Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  Membcr-at-Iarge. 

D.  A.  Sargent,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  E.,  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical 

Education  in  Colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Council  members,  K.  B.  DeGroot, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen.  members  of  the  cuusiiluiiunal  committee,  and 
Dr.  Qcorge  i-.  .Meylan,  e.\-presidcnt  of  the  .Association,  were 
guests  of  the  Council,  at  the  invitation  of  the  president.  . 

The  Council  voted  to  admit  the  new  members  as  presented  by 
the  secretary.   A  list  will  follow  this  report. 

The  .secretary's  report  wa*?  then  read  and  accepted  with  the 
auditor's  certification,  as  follows: 

Membership*  Report. 

1914        1913  1912 

Monorary  members   13  12  11 

Paid-up  mcml»ers   1,085  957  K43 

Members  oru'  ^^  ar  ui  arrears   22A  1(>4 

Member^  tui.  \iais  in  arrears   135  120  90 

Applicants  not  yet  voted  in    38  130  7S 

Subscribers   2-SS  255  345 

Paid-up  members  and  applicants    1.123  1,087  ''2.1 

Total  members    1,488  1,383  1.190 

Resignations    27  32  27 

Review  published  in  nine  issues,  pages   701  669  752 

FlNAN(  lAL  RfI'ORT  I-RO.M  DeCIl-MUER  ir>.  1 IM  3,  TO  DlXE.Mr.ER  1 
lUii,  WITU  COMPARISON.S  FOR  THE  VeARS  1913  AND  1913. 

Receipts. 

i«M4        T'l.^  vni 

Cash  on  hand  December  19   $  451  10  $  356  19  $  (305  49 

Received  from  dues    2,821  10  2.813  81  2.420  86 

Received  from  .sui)scription3    687  38  4«»  91  554  94 

Proceedings,  Intercollegiate     283  82  246  25  *597  43 

Sale  of  reprints,  Reviews  and  miscellane* 

ous    2(i8  55  216  91 

Ro.^ks      70l>  08  707  56  557  95 

Advertisements    715  59  739  30  872  15 

$5,989  62  $5,951  25  $5,825  73 
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Expenditures. 

1914  1913  1912 

Publication  and  mai'Ii'ng  (nine  moilths). .  $2^74  $1.^42  40  $2.0f.3  32 

Salary  and  stenographic  help   1,000  00  1,000  tX)  l.UOO  00 

Rebates   526  00  544  00  525  00 

Stamps   150  00  164  90  172  05 

Office  supplies    210  13  79  75  117  95 

Reprints    249  21  272  93  312  96 

P.onks    643  IS  588  99  399  85 

l^roceedings,   intercollegiate    255  91  231  19  *593  64 

Bibliography    83  25  83  00  74  25 

Profits   fn>m  \)0(>k  business    (used  lor 

adUitional  office  expenses)    118  93  119  09  92  39 

Miscellaneotis  (Cbnvention  expenses,  ex- 
press, telephone,  secretary's  conveQ- 

tion  and  council  expenses,  etc)  ... .  208  12  473  90  118  13 

$5776  44  $5,500  15  $5,469  54 

1914  1913  1912 

Total  receipts    $5,969  62  $5,951  25  $5,825  73 

Total  expenditures    5,776  44    5.500  15    5,469  14 

Balance  (cash)    $  213  18   $  451  10   $  356  19 

Bills  receivable  for  advertising   68  20        76  45        76  80 

Bills  receivable  for  books    199  05      151  65       89  61 

Gross  balance  and  good  bills   $  48043  $  679  20  $  522  60 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Dec   21,  1^14. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  daj^  examined  the  books  and  checked 
the  accounts  of  the  Editor-Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Physical 
Educntion  Associati' ►n,  wJiicfi  «how  a  balance  of  $213,181,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  bchef  they  arc  correct. 

I  Signed]        G.  B.  Affleck, 

Auditor. 

On  recommendation  of  the  secretary,  the  fiscal  year  was 

changed  to  Octolier  1  from  Dcccinl)cr  11).  Two  reasons  were 
given  for  this  change:  First,  llic  old  time  of  closing  tlic  liooks 
came  in  the  midst  of  tlie  laruoi  rcri.  ipt  of  Hues  and  the  licax  lest 
oltice  work;  second,  this  plan  svuuld  laigcl)  .separate  the  luiancial 
bttsiness  of  one  year  from  the  next  year. 

Tbt-rr  w('rc  t \veiity-<(.\'en  resignations  presented  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  members  of  the  Council  present  offered  to  write  letters 
to  such  of  these  as  seemed  advi^rihle,  asking  for  rcconsidei  ation. 

Those  members  who  were  two  years  in  arrears  and  who  were 
dropped  at  this  time  accordiiig  to  the  constitution  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues  were  also  presented. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  local  societies.  These  reports 

•Includes  al.so  the  American  School  Hygiene  AsstJtiaiioQ  Repurt. 
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will  be  published  in  the  March  RE\nnEW,  as  usual.  The  secre^ 
tary  brought  up  the  matter  of  rebates  to  local  societies.  During 
the  past  year  considerably  over  $100  has  been  rebated  for  nornijS 
students  paying  $1.50.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  con- 
stitutional committee. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  normal  schools  hail  cooperated 
by  sending  in  changes  of  addresses  of  students  according  to  the 
suggestion  made  last  year  by  Dr.  £.  H.  Arnold. 

The  president  was  asked  to  appoint  a  commitke  to  draft  reso- 
lutions regarding  the  life  and  work  of  Jakob  Bolin,  one  of  the 
first  y>residents  of  the  A'^soriation,  these  resolutions  to  be 
publislicd  in  the  Rrvirw  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Bolin. 

The  secretary  reported  oti  the  mail  vote  received  concerning 
the  time  and  place  of  the  next  convention,  as  follows :  There  were 
twenty-six  votes  received,  all  of  which  favored  Berkeley,  Cal., 
with  twenty-four  favoring  the  last  week  of  July,  1915.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  convention  in  Berkeley.  Cal.,  the  la^t  week  of 
July,  the  exact  date,  upon  reconinicndaiif>n  of  Professor  Ehler, 
to  be  left  to  the  executive  committee  after  the  report  of  Mr. 
DeGfOot,  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  Mr.  DeGroot  to 
confer  personally  with  the  authorities  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  he  felt  that  they  would  bear  the  local  convention 
expenses  if  the  convention  time  fitted  in  with  their  summer  school 
program. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  program 
committee,  with  the  understanding  that  the  other  members  should 
be  appointed  after  conference. 

The  matter  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitutl  )!!  was  then 
taken  up.  The  secretary  reported  the  mail  vote,  wliich  was  sent 
out  on  Professor  Khlcr  s  aineiidments,  which  were  ]uo>cntcd  to 
the  Council  at  its  annual  meeting,  1913.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution, these  amendments  were  printed  in  the  January  Review 
and  a  mail  vote  sent  out  to  the  Council  three  months  afterward. 
There  were  two  votes  cast  favoring  the  amendments  and  twenty- 
one  against,  the  result  of  this  vote  being  published  in  the  May 
Revii:w,  paije  398, 

The  rcpurt  was  then  received  from  the  constitution  committee 
through  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  chairman.  He  read  the  letters 
in  order  from  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Ethel  Perrin,  Carl  Ziegler,  William 
VV.  Hastings  and  E.  II.  Arnold,  with  recommendations  that  the 
cot^'^tttiitional  committee  be  continued  for  report  at  the  California 
meeting. 

The  conbtilution  connnittee  is  as  follows:  Dr.  K.  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie, chairman.  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold,  Professor  W.  P.  Bowen, 
E.  B.  DeGroot  and  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan.  On  motion  of  Pro- 
fessor Ehler,  this  committee  was  authorized  to  incur  necessary 
expenses  subject  to  the  exei<cutive  committee. . 
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Mr.  DeGroot  spoke  on  the  desirability  ot  the  constitutional 
committee  following  the  plan  of  the  National  Geographical  Soci- 
ety.   He  also  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  his  securing  money  for 

a  broader  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  society. 

The  nominating  committee,  corriisting  of  Dr.  Sargent,  Dr. 
Burdick  and  Miss  Perrin,  reconinicnded  as  oHicers  for  1915": 
President,  R.  Tait  McKenzie;  editor,  secretary,  treasurer,  J.  H. 
McCurdy ;  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  George 
W.  Ehler,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ehinger  and  Maud  May  Babcock.  These 
officers  were  elected. 

The  secretary  asked  ad\  ice  coiicernnig  the  ineicase  in  the  num- 
ber of  advertisers,  and  was  advised  by  the  the  Council  to  continue 
negotiations  vrith  advertising  agencies. 

The  following  were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American 

Physical  Kdiieation  Association. 

Belle  J.  Allen,  6  D  500  West  122d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harry  A.  Batchelor,  420  Eastern  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Fred  C.  Belmtr,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  Benatre,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Albert  W.  Blake.  726  Palmer  Avenne.  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Fred  A.  Bode,  International      M.  C.  A.  College.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Elmer  B.  Cottrell,  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harold  S.  DeGroat.  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Carl  W,  Dipman,  1316  Southeast  5th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 

John  C.  Evcrard,  2800  5th  Avenue  S..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Harry  E.  Frayer,  4  Gunn  Square,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Staccy  V.  Gcrwij;,  311  Kinc:  Street,  Springfield.  ^Tass. 

Benjamin  B.  Goodman,  33  Essex  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Gregory,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Guy  H.  Harmon,  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

^^->v  O.  Herbert,  North  Hi^h  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

\  ,  ]    Hoogesteger,  Intcrnatir.nal  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Marv  Uiirr  Hulsizer,  Y.  W.  C.  A..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  Myrtle  Humner,  500  West  122d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Irwin,  235  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  \V.  Jenkins,  1*^5  Ki)rtliampton  Avenue,  Springfield.  Nfa';';. 
Francis  Jouannct,  Imcrnaiioual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
A.  J.  Kittredge,  International  Y.  M,  C.  A.  CoU^e,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I.  con  G.  Kranz,  72  Alden  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  A.  Lcnhardt,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

John  H.  Magee.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield^  Mass. 

Marvin  H.  Markle.  Central  Y.  M  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louise  Martin.  701  l^di  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Nelson  Mt  tcalf.  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alice  May  Richardson.  1217  Lee  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

Kenneth  B.  Rowley.  129  Creene  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Salt,  38  Thomas  Avenue  N..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Henry  J.  Schnelle,  87  Orange  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

T.  H.  Smith;  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jessie  E.  Spore,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

George  T.  Stafford,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springtield,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Weaver,  622  North  14th  Street.  Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

Louise  Wells,  503  West  12l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.  V. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

Members  should  notify  the  secretary  immediately  of  change  of 
address. 

Basket  hall  Is  playrj  in  Porto  Rico  in  nboiit  twenty  of  the 
cities  and  the  smaller  towns  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

"Mcctitii!:  of  the  Dcjiartment  of  Superintendent'^  to  be  held  at 
Citummiii,  (>hio,  h'rl^rnary  22-2J.  Hotels  Gibson  and  Sniton  will 
be  used  jointly  as  headquarters.  All  registrations  will  be  made 
at  Hotel  Gibson.  These  hotels  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of 
Fort  Street  in  the  block  between  Walnut  and  Vine  Streets. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  £DUCATION. 

This  school  has  recently  issued  its  hrst  annual  catalogue.  The 
officers,  members  of  the  corporation  and  board  of  trustees  are: 
President,  Marguerite  Sanderson ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mary  F. 
Stratton  ;  Carohne  A.  Baxter,  .Marjorie  Bou\  e,  Elliott  G.  Brackett, 
M.  D.,  Joel  M.  Goldthwait,  M.  D. ;  Board  of  Trustees.  Caroline 
A.  B^^xtcr,  Marjorie  Bouve,  Marguerite  Sanderson,  Grace  L. 
Shepardson,  Mary  F.  Stratton.  Marjorie  Bouve  is  the  director. 
The  introductory  page  gives  the  plan  of  the  school  "The  Boston 
School  of  Physical  F-ducation  entered  upon  its  first  year  Sep- 
tember 27,  191. 'J.  Tlic  scbool  was  cstablisbcd  to  provide  for 
women  a  thoroiTc;b  traiiiinj^  in  ]>liysioal  education  which  would 
fit  them  to  meet  as  teachers  the  increasing  need  for  instruction 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  body  and  its  functions  in  relation  to 
human  efficiency. 

"In  accordance  with  this  aim,  a  course  of  study  has  l>een 
arranged  coverinj4^  two  year>^  of  thirty-two  weeks  each.  In'^tnic- 
tion  is  i^ivtii  in  carrfully  directed  practical  work — g>'mnastics, 
games,  dancing  and  >wininnng — with  which  are  correlated  sys- 
tematic courses  in  the  allied  academic  subjects — anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene — in  proportions  designed  to  secure  a  well- 
balanced  curriculum.  The  pedagogical  aspect  of  the  work  is 
supplied  by  a  course  in  education.  Throuf^dimit  the  rnurse  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  correct  posture.  All  the  work  is  supplemented  by 
outside  lectures. 

"In  order  that  the  work  of  each  student  may  be  carefully  super* 
vised,  the  number  admitted  will  be  limited. 

"The  school  is  incorporated  as  'an  educational  institution  not 
for  proHt'    The  board  of  trustees,  after  meeting  the  current 
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expenses,  intends  to  put  any  surplus  back  into  the  school  to  make 
it  the  best  in  the  country.  It  proposes  to  graduate  only  such  stu- 
dents as  will  mnkc  good  teachers,  and  who  arc  qualified  to  carry 
forward  and  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of  physical  education  in 
their  profcbsiunal  work." 

The  catalogue  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  school,  585 
Boylston  Street,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  NEWS  NOTES. 

L'nusual  opportunity  is  offered  in  sports  for  women  at  the  • 
University  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  fall. the  girls  have  tennis,  field 
hockey,  swimming,  tether  ball  and  quoits;  in  the  winter,  swim- 
ming, basket  ball,  indoor  baseball,  fencing,  bowling,  dancing  and 
Pfvmnastics:  in  the  spring  the  sport*:  of  the  fall  are  in  favor, 
except  that  ba'sehall  takes  the  place  of  h<K  kcy.  "'Hikes"  are  jiojiu- 
lar  in  spring  and  fall,  and  skating  and  rowing,  while  not  included 
in  class  work,  receive  due  attention  in  season.  Indoor  baseball 
has  been  added  to  the  list  only  this  year,  lack  of  space  prevent* 
ing  its  enjoyment  before. 

Social  dancing,  begun  last  year,  became  so  popnlnr,  nnd  the 
class  increased  to  such  propurtions  that  two  divisions  were  pro- 
vided for  this  year,  one  for  those  who  had  never  danced,  the 
other  for  those  with  some  knowledge  of  the  art.  Basket  ball 
and  bowling  rank  next  to  dancing  in  popularity. 

Pending  the  development  of  intramural  water  sports,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  crew  has  been  prohibited  by  the  board  of 
regents  from  lakiiij:^'  part  in  interrollegiate  boat  races.  This  action 
was  based  upon  long,  careful  >iiidy  of  the  health  condition  of  tlie 
boating  squads  made  by  the  medical  clinic.  The  study  covered 
the  men  who  have  participated  in  crew  activities  for  the  years 
1911-14. 

Of  the  fifty -nine  candidates  for  frcj^hman  crews  in  the  years 
]910-].'j.  the  cHnic  secured  medical  records  of  f'fty-six.  Of 
these,  six  had  cardiac  hypertrophy  before  they  began  rowing. 
During  one  season's  training,  twcnt}  iwo  developed  cardiac 
hypertrophy,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  freshman  oarsmen 
with  this  trouble. 

"The  records  of  the  'varsity  crew  candidates,"  says  the  report 
of  the  athletic  council,  "are  essenrinMv  =;nhstqneTU  histories  of 
these  men,  as  the  'varsity  is  almost  completely  recruited  from 
the  freshman  crews.  These  crew  records  show  that  of  a  total  of 
fifty-six  men  training  for  the  crews,  seven  had  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy before  beginning  training,  and  tbirty-tbreo  acquired  the 
condition  as  a  result  of  such  training,   included  in  this  list  are 
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twenty-three  'W  men,  of  whom  four  had  hypertrophy  before 
making  the  crew,  and  sixteen  developed  it,  giving  a  total  of  twenty 
out  of  twenty-three  *VV'  men." 

Practical  work  in  playg^roiind  supervision  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired course  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  youngf  women 
Studying  to  become  directors  of  physical  education.  Regular 
work  is  conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  high  school,  basket  ball  and 
folk  dancing  are  taught  in  two  of  the  public  schools  and  some 
social  center  work  is  carried  on,  all  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Blanche  M.  Trillinj^,  director  of  physical  education  for  women. 
Nearly  60  women  are  enrolled. 


The  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  pub- 
lislied  an  interesting  ^  i  ;^;raiu  of  the  Bloomington  Community 
Health  and  Recreation  Institute,  which  was  held  March  11,  19 
and  13,  1914. 

Introductory  Statement. 

The  economic  interests  of  tlie  community  lia\e  l)ocn  empha- 
sized to  tile  business  man  by  the  comnicriial  iluh  and  to  the 
farmer  by  the  farmers'  institute.  Tlieir  work  has  been  necessary 
and  beneficent.  Until  now,  however,  those  larger  interests  of 
the  community — ^thc  welfare  interests,  including  such  things  as 
health,  recreation,  and  the  creation  of  a  community  spirit,  and 
unity  and  common  concern  for  the  thing^s  which  are  not  merely 
monetary  in  their  nature    lia\e  been  neglected. 

The  connnunity  institute  does  not  ignore  or  belittle  the  mone- 
tary interests  of  the  community.  But  it  does  emphasize  some 
of  the  neglected  and  larger  human  concerns  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  emphasizes  the  fact  tliat  tlie  proper  food  for  the  family 
is  as  important  as  a  balanced  ration  for  the  cow  or  tlie  ho£^.  It 
stands  for  the  belief  that  the  health  of  the  hou.scliuld  is  of  as 
tnuch  importance  as  the  health  of  the  cow  barn  or  the  hennery 
or  the  piggery.  It  is  a  sign  that  people  are  coming  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  rearing  of  boys  and  girls  to  a  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  intelligence,  conscience  and  honest  efficiency  is  equal  at 
least  in  sis^nificance  to  the  |)ri»duction  of  blooded  animals,  or  the 
building  up  oi  successful  businesses  or  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tories. In  short,  it  is  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  thought- 
fulness  concerning  the  great  social  problems  of  our  day,  upon 
the  proper  solution  of  which  in  each  comnimiity  depends  so 
much  of  the  future  welfare  of  our  country.  In  this  jvirticular 
institute  the  two  subjects  of  health  and  recreation  are  empha- 
sized. 
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Program. 
Mabch  11-13,  19H  Blookingtoh,  Wis. 
First  Day — Wednesday^  March  ii. 

Forenoon. 

9.00   Domestic  Science — Cooking  Demonstration  (Hickok  Building). 

Short  Cuts  in  Co<^ng.  Miss  Cora  E.  Btnzel,  Instructor  in  Home 
Economics,  The  University  Extension  Division. 

Noon. 

12.00   Luncheon  under  Auspices  of  the  Bloomington  Social  Center  Club 
(Odd  Fellows  Hall). 
Fifteen  Minute  Talks: 

1.  Ell •< imin^rton's  Gnnrmiiiity  Problems,   Prof.   T.  T..  Gillin, 

Secretary,  Department  of  General  information  and  Wel- 
fare, The  University  Extension  Division. 

2.  Bloomington's  Municipal  Problems  and  iluir  Relation  to 

the  Communi^'s  Welfare,  Prof.  Ford  H.  MacGregor, 
Chief,  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  The  University 
Extension  Division. 

3.  Where  We  Need  Help — the  Viewpoint  of  an  Insider,  Oscar 

Knapp,  Bloomington,  Wis. 

4.  General  Discussion. 

AfterHoon. 

2.00  Women's  Meeting— General  (Hickok  Building). 

L  Care  of  Infants  and  the  Home  (Lecture),  Dr.  Maude 

Williams,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
2.  Invalid  Cookery,  Miss  0>ra  E.  Btntel. 

2,00   Farmers'  M(,«  ting,  Arthur  McKcvitt  presiding  (City  Hall). 

1.  Corn  Growing.  C.  E,  Beeklcy,  Lecturer  on  Farm  Topics,  The 

University  Extension  Division. 

2.  Money  Value  of  Sanitation  on  tlir  Fariii.  G.  R.  Bascom. 

Instructor  in  Mechanics  and  Materials,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

3.  Tlic  Country  Home.  Prof.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Instructor,  Agricul- 

tural Economics.  The  University  of  W  isconsin. 

4.15    Childrcns  Meetmg  (City  Hall). 

Moving  Pictures  on  Health,  T.  J.  Werle,  Lecturer,  Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

Evening. 

7J30   (general  Audience.  Dr.  James  E.  Heraty  i>tx>i(linR  (City  Hall). 

1.  Illtjst rated  Lecture  on  Health.  Dr.  \\  .  D.  I  rost.  Associate 

Professor  of  Bacteriology,  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Moving  Pictures  on  Health.  T.  J.  Werle. 

3.  Community  Music.^  I.  \\ .  Jones,  instructor  in  Music,  The 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Second  Day — Thursdayt  March  t2. 

Forenoon. 

9X)0   High  School  Students  (High  School  Assembly  Room). 
Personal  Hygiene,  T.  J.  Werle. 
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lOXX)   Domestic  SciVncc — Lecture  and  Demonstration  TTTickok  Building). 

Starchy  i  "(  ds  and  Uo\v  to  Cook  Them,  Miss  Cora  E.  Binzel. 

11.00   In  Some  of  the  Grades  (School  Building). 

Getting  Acquainted  wiih  the  Trees  (illustrated },  Dr.  J.  C. 
ElsoTD.  T'ro  l  essor  of  Physical  Education,  The  University 
of  \\  isconsin. 

AftetHoon. 

2J0O  Farmers'  Meeting.  William  Patterson  presiding  (City  Hall), 

1.  Alfalfa,  C.  E.  Beekley. 

2.  Why  the  Farm  Boy  Leaves  tlie  Farm,  J.  L.  Gillin. 

3.  The  Highways  and  the  Community  Welfare  J.  T.  Dona- 

ghey,   (Thief  Inspector,   State   Highway  Commission, 

M  ail  i  son. 

2.00    Women's  Meeting  (Hickok  Building). 

1.  Care  of  the  Sick  (What  mothers,  teachers  and  women  over 

eighteen  should  know  about  health  and  disease).  Dr. 
Maude  Williams. 

2.  Selecting  Clothing  Materials.  Miss  A.  Turner,  Instructor  in 

Home  I*>onomics,  University  Extension  Division. 

3.  House  Games  {or  Children,  Dr.  J.  C.  Elsom. 

4.00   General  Meeting  (Gty  Hall). 

1.  Community  Music,  I.  W'.  Jones. 

2.  Moving  Pictures  on  Health,  T.  J.  Werle. 


Ezrnitif}. 

7.J0   General  Audience,  Osoirr  Knapp  presiding  (City  -Hall). 

1.  The  Dairy  Cow,  J.  G.  Voss,  Elkhom,  Wis. 

2.  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Prevention  of  Accidents  and  Disease, 

Prof.  J.  L  Gillin. 

3.  The  Public  Library  and  Community  Welfare,  M.  S.  Dud- 

geon. Free  Library  Commission. 

4.  Motion  Pictures  on  Tuberculosis. 


Third  Day — Fridayj  March  1$. 

Forenoon. 

10.00   Women's  Meeting  (Hickok  Building). 

Intelligent  Buying  of  Foods,  Miss  Cora  £.  Binzel. 

11.00  High  School  (High  School  Assembly  Room). 

Health  and  Social  Efnciency,  T.  J.  Werle. 

IIjOO  In  Some  of  the  Grades  (School  Building). 

Sdiool  Room  Exercises  and  Games,  Dr.  J.  C.  Elsom. 

Afternoon. 

2.00   General  Meeting  (Men  and  Women),  Michael  Casey  presiding. 

Educational  Value  of  Play  and  Playgrounds  (illustrated),  Dr. 

J.  C.  Elsom. 

2.45   Farmers'  Meeting,  Henry  Roberts  presiding. 

1.  Poultry  for  Profit,  C  E.  Beekley. 

2.  Econ.'inic  Loss  from  Preventable  Diseases,  L.  W.  Hutch- 

croit,  Secretary.  State  Board  of  Health,  Madison. 
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2.45   Women's  Meeting  (Hickok  Building). 

1.  Oothinp  for  the  Children.  Miss  A.  Turner. 

2.  A  Health  Talk  about  Children  Mclow  High  ScIkm  ]  A^e 

(designed  especially  for  mothers  and  tcaclicrs),  Dr. 
Maude  Williams. 

4.15  Oiildren^s  Meeting  (City  Hall). 

1.  Get ti Ilk'  Acquainted  with  the  Birds  (illustrated).  Dr.  J.  C. 

Elsom. 

2.  Motion  Pictures,  T.  J.  Werle. 

Rzrniiig 

7.30    Motion  Pictures. 

Community  Program  by  Local  Talent. 
The  exhibits  will  be  installed  in  (he  City  Hall. 


NBWARK  NOTES. 

At  a  recent  mecling  of  the  Newark  Athletic  Association,  sev- 
eral radical  changes  in  the  rules  were  made  m  order  to  encour* 
age  more  girls  and  boys  (last  year  there  were  7000  entries)  to 
compete  in  the  various  athletic  events.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expen<ie<  nf  holdinpf  otir 
field  day.  To  conduct  a  meet  willi  greater  can-,  and  to  increase 
the  entry  list,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  standard  events  some 
time  (say  two  weeks)  before  the  field  day,  at  certain  school 
centers,  parks,  gymnasia,  etc. — places  easily  reached  by  children 
from  a  certain  district — and  to  devote  the  iield  day  to  prize 
events  only. 

By  the  change  of  the  "3  boy"  to  the  "5  boy"  rule,  which 
allows  five  instead  of  three  boys  from  one  school  to  enter  any 
one  prize  event,  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number  of  prize 
entries.  An  event  button,  instead  of  the  present  standard  button, 

will  be  g^iven  the  siircessfiil  randi'lnte  in  any  event;  for  example, 
the  100-yard  Initton,  the  Itroad-jmnp  button,  etc.  A  boy  may 
enter  both  standard  and  prize  events,  but  if  successful  in  both, 
only  the  points  of  the  latter  will  count. 

Among  other  changes,  girls  will  be  grouped  into  the  following 
classes:  (A)  8th  and  7th  grades,  (B)  6th  and  5th  grades.  (C) 
4th  and  3d  grade;.  Thus,  the  eighth-year  girl  may  atlemi>r  at 
formerly  was  llic  .seventh-year  event,  and  vice  versa,  ami  on  to 
the  third  grade.  This  gives  the  girl  a  choice  of  four  evclll^  wlicre 
formerly  there  were  only  two.  Following  are  the  events  for  the 
girls.  I'lu  ir  descri|)tion  may  be  found  in  the  handbook  of  the 
Newark  Public  School  Athletic  Association. 

Class  A  Prise  Events: 

1.  Oat -bag  relay  race.  ' 

2.  44()-yard  relay  race  (eight  girls).    StandarU  event. 

3.  Throwing  the  basket  Ijall  for  distance  (40  feciV 

4.  Throwing  the  four-pound  bag  for  height  (17  feet). 
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Class  B  Prize  Events: 

1.  Indian  dub  and  flag  relay. 

2.  Potato  relay  race.   Standard  event. 

3.  Hand  \sa1k  twice  the  length  of  a  sixteen  foot  horizontal  ladder. 

4.  Thirty-yard  dash. 

Class  C  Prise  Events: 

1.  Twenty-yard  dash  (twenty  Kirls  on  a  team,  total  time).  Standard 

.  event. 

2.  Throwing  the  indoor  baseball  for  distance  (30  feet). 

Note:  This  is  tlic  first  year  for  third-year  girls»  oottsequently  only  two 
events  will  be  used  in  class  C 

There  wns  some  talk  of  raising  the  entrance  fee  of  ten  cenls 
but  the  Asaocirilion  ruled  that  that  fee  should  stand,  Cliildren 
taking  part  in  the  standard  events  will  be  allowed  to  see  tlie  field 
day  without  paying  admission.;  their  entrance  fee  card  will  be 
recognized  at  the  gates. 

The  Newark  Board  of  Kdiication  pays  for  the  tickets,  pro- 
grams, entry  blanks  and  also  furnishes  workmen  to  erect  fences, 
tents,  and  to  prepare  the  lield  for  tlie  meet,  but  the  medals  and 
buttons,  as  well  as  the  cups  and  banners,  not  donated  by  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  are  purchased  at  considerable  expense  by  the 
Newark  Athletic  Association.  As  a  means  of  raising  money  to 
defray  this  cxj>ense,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  series  of  j^ymnastic 
and  aihlelic  exhibitions  at  various  acliool  ceiitcTS.  Tiiis  was  to 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  admission  fee  would  be  a 
nominal  sum. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the  resignation,  from 
the  Newark  Physical  Training  Department,  of  Mr.  Herman 
Seibert,  after  but  a  short  six  months'  work  in  the  schools  here, 
during  which  time  he  organized  and  condiu  ted  the  work  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  gain  the  admiration  of  hoih  the  principal^  and 
ynipils  of  the  Ridge  and  West  Side  schools.  He  resigned  to 
as.sume  the  position  of  physical  director  of  the  Hayonne  public 
schools. 

Several  new  g>'mnasia  were  opened  with  the  present  term. 
The  appointment  to  these  schools,  and  transfers  made  follow: 

Irving  Levin,  Central  .Avenue  School;  Herlu  rt  Meyer,  Newton 
Street  School:  M\cr  Danufsky,  Uncrradcd  School  No.  1;  John 
Morris.  Kidge  and  West  Side  School^;  Kicliard  N.  Hall,  Ham- 
burg riacc  School.  Mr.  Guido  Cavallaru  was  promoted  from 
the  elemeiitary  to  the  high  school  department,  being  now  the 
assistant  director  at  the  South  Side  High  School.  Miss  Margaret 
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Raleigh  was  transferred  from  assistant  at  Central  High  to 
director  at  East  Side  High.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Hermanson  was 
transferred  from  Hamburg  I'lacc  to  Belmont  Avcime  School. 

One  new  gyniuasiurn  will  be  completed  within  a  month  and 
the  plans  for  two  other  new  gymnasia  have  been  drawn  and  work 
will  be  started  on  them  in  a  short  time.  ■ 


An  examination  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  athletic 
director  was  lield  at  the  Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  building  on  Monday,  December  28,  1914, 
beginning  at  9  a.m.: 

Wriiten  Examination: 

Subjects:  Theory  and  practice  of  physical  training. 

Gymnastics  and  athletics. 
Rales  of  coaching. 

Rcqitiri't)urits:  . 

Only  candidates  who  possess  one  of  the  following  qualitications  will  be 
considered  eligible  to  take  the  written  examination : 

1.  (a)  Graduation  from  an  approved  four  years'  high  school  course, 

or  an  equivalent;  and 

(b)  Graduation  from  an  approved  physical  training  school ;  or  in 
lieu  thereof,  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  physical 
training. 

or 

2.  Graduation  from  an  approved  college  or  university  with  one  year's 

experience  in  physical  training  or  athletics  as  api^ruvcd  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

The  examination  will  be  open  to  men  only. 

Oral  Ejeamination: 

Candidates  who  are  succi'ssful  in  tlic  written  oxaminaf ii m  will  hv  j;Ivcn 
an  oral  examination  and  a  practical  test  on  the  day  following  the  written 
examination,  at  the*ame  time  and  place.  Applicants  should  provide  them- 
selves with  gymnasium  snits  f"r  uso  in  the  practical  tests. 

Candidates  will  be  rated  upon  the  lollowmg  basis;  Written  examination, 
50  per  cent;  oral  examination  (experience  25  per  cent,  fitness  25  per  cent), 
SO  per  cent ;  total  100  per  cent. 

The  >alary  for  the  position  of  athletic  director  is  from  $12U0  to  $2000 
per  annum,  according  to  experience  and  fitness. 

CandidatLS  who  wish  to  take  the  aliove  examination  must  file  an  appli- 
cation blank  with  the  City  SuperiiiUJulent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  not  later 
than  December  29,  1914-  Blanks  on  which  to  make  formal  application  can 
hi'  had  upon  request.  If  an  appliv-ation  !ias  hern  filrd  previously,  notify 
the  Superintendent  of  intention  to  take  the  exanunatioii, 

A.  B.  Poland, 

City  Superintendent. 
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HEALTH  CONSERVATION  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

EXPOSITION. 

San  Francisco,  July  — . — Each  of  the  great  world's  expositions 
of  history  has  had  its  "uplift"  side  show  or  its  etliical  or  scientific 

phase.  For  example,  at  the  Chicago  \\  orUrs  Fair,  it  was  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Relig^inn? ;  at  the  St.  I-otii>  Exposition 
great  stress  was  laid  oti  a  World':*  Congress  of  Arl^  and  Science. 
The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Trancisco 
will  go  a  long  way  further  toward  the  heart — and  stomach — of 
humanity  to  find  its  hasic  idea.  That  idea  or  keynote  is  service — 
social,  industrial,  educational,  hygienic,  fraternal,  economic. 

The  most  pressing  pmlilcms  nf  to-day  and  of  to-morrow — the 
problems  of  linman  welfare — -furnish  the  basis  not  only  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  00,000  exhibits  whicii  already  have  been 
secured  to  fin  the  sixty-five  acres  of  the  eleven  vast  exhibit 
palaces,  but  of  the  laboratory  and  platform  work  of  most  of  the 
extraordinary  series  of  national  and  international  congresses  and 
convetltions  which  will  make  San  Franci«;ro  their  licadi jiiarters  in 
1915.  Fnlly  500  such  j^rcat  gallic riii<(s  are  exjiected  to  hold  .ses- 
sions there;  and  of  these,  221  already  have  voted  to  be  present. 
In  some  instances  a  single  one  of  uiese  world  congresses  will 
bring  10,000  to  40,000  delegates  and  members  from  20  to  35 
nations ;  and  a  total  of  over  a  million  delegates,  all  people  of 
thought  and  of  ideas  to  swap — already  is  assured. 

I  lealth— physical,  moral  and  mental  health — is  the  topic  which 
in  greater  or  less  degree  will  engage  the  attention  of  scores  of 
these  great  gatherings,  and  which  will  dominate  acres  of  exhibits 
not  only  in  the  five-acre  palace  of  Social  Economy  and  Education, 
but  throughout  the  exposition  generally.  In  the  great  building 
devoted  to  social  economy  will  l)c  most  fif  the  exhibits  made  by 
the  various  foreign  and  state  governmeiii>.  These  will  be  chiefly 
working  displays  and  aiUumatic  wax  and  blown  glass  models,  de- 
signed to  poj)ularize  hygiene,  physiology,  sanitation,  factory  regu- 
lation and  the  like.  These  models,  for  the  U.  S.  government  and 
for  some  of  the  largest  business  and  philanthroi)ic  corporations 
in  the  country,  will  be  created  on  an  elaborate  scale  never  before 
attempted  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Philip  Rauer,  and  a  corps  of 
trained  specialists  who  in  April  of  this  year  came  over  from 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun^ 
dation  and  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  take  charge  of 
such  work.  Rauer  is  the  man  wlu)  created  the  greatest  series  of 
models  ever  seen,  called  "Oer  Mensch"  (  The  Human  Being),  for 
the  Dresden  Exposition,  and  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  shown 
at  San  Francisco.  He  will  install  a  still  greater  lot  of  models  for 
the  U.  S.  health  exhibit,  on  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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$500, OOU  appropriation  will  he  expended.  This  goveniniental 
exhibit  probably  will  be  shown  in  a  special  federal  building  to  be 
erected  by  Uncle  Sam  at  an  additional  cost  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lar8»  the  President  having  made  such  recommendation  in  April 

of  this  year.  In  the  national  display  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
each  of  the  more  prevalent  diseases  will  be  visualized  by  means 
of  models,  relief  maps  and  stereomotograph  pictures  in  combina- 
tion with  the  j)h()nograph  and  moving  pictures. 

The  hygienic  displays  made  by  individual  states  will  be  so 
selected  as  to  avoid  duplication.  Thirty-eight  states  and  terri- 
tories will  participate.  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  Sut^eon  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  held  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton in  June,  with  the  members  of  all  the  state  hoards  of  health 
and  with  the  i)riiici]jal  nuiiiicii)al  hoards.  At  this  conference  de- 
tails as  to  tile  character  and  scope  of  the  hygienic  exhibit  of  each 
state  and  cit\  were  threshed  out,  so  that  each  will  display  its 
specialty,  no  two  showing  the  same  thing  at  the  exposition.  This 
insures  an  invaluahlc  and  varied  series  of  exhibits  of  an  educa- 
tional nature.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  expositions  that  the  "no  duplication"  system  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  department,  but  it  is  the  watchword 
in  all  the  great  palaces  of  exhibits. 

This  greatest  of  world  expositions  commemorates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  this,  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  of  modern  times,  was  made  possible  only  by  the  achievements 
of  medical  science;  thv  foundation  of  the  whole  i)roject  being  the 
sanitation  of  the  canai  zone.  This  great  work  will  be  exploited 
with  ^eat  thoroughness  in  various  exhibits  and  by  learned  and 
scientific  bodies.  Col.  G.  W.  Goethals  will  preside  over  the  ses- 
sions of  the  International  Engineering  Congress  which  will  meet 
at  the  exposition  for  a  week  in  September,  and  he  and  his  canal 
chiefs  w  ill  make  personal  reports  and  addresses  on  every  phase  of 
the  canal  work,  which  afterwards  will  be  published  in  eleven 
large  volumes.  About  25,000  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  sani- 
tary and  military  engineers  from  over  thirty  nations  ha\e  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend  this  conp^ress.  Among  the  labo- 
ratory exhibits  will  be  rephca  of  the  Panama  Canal,  500  feet  in 
length,  with  miniature  sh\\)s  passing  through  it,  and  relief  maps, 
charts  and  wax  modds. 

Cuba,  which  claims  credit  for  doing  the  pioneer  work  in  tropic 
city  sanitation  and  in  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  and  plague, 

which  made  the  later  canal  work  possible,  will  come  to  the  expo- 
sition with  an  elaborate  liygienic  exhibit  which  will  orcnpy  the 
most  prominent  place  in  ilu'  Palace  of  Social  Economy,  and  will 
include  model  hospital  equiptncnt,  a  model  of  a  fever  mosquito 
as  large  as  an  ostrich  and  automatic  models  made  by  Rauer  to 
show  at  a  glance  how  to  combat  tropical  diseases.  Cuba's  appro- 
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priation  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Ar^^Liulna,  with  the  enor- 
mous appropriation  of  three  million  ptsos,  will  have  a  very  mod- 
ern welfare  and  health  exhihit,  antl  Japan.  France,  Germany,  the 
I'liilipi)itK>  and  thirty  other  countries  will  be  well  represented.  It 
has  been  planned  to  bring  to  San  Francisco  the  most  important  of 
the  great  welfare,  civic  and  health  exhibits  from  the  Urban  Expo- 
sition which  opened  in  Lyons,  France,  in  May,  1914.  Also  the 
great  British  exhibits  which  were  shown  at  Ghent  last  year,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  brought  over  in  their  entirety. 

In  addition  t<>  the  ^governmental  and  state  exhibits,  there  will 
lie  tinexanii)led  health  and  human  welfare  displays  assembled  by 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Steel  Corporation,  which 
expects  to  expend  $100,000  on  its  exhibits ;  the  General  Electric 
•Company,  which  also  will  show  its  appliances  for  conserving  the 
healtli  of  factory  employees;  the  various  insurance  companies; 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  will  concentrate  on  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  eradicate  the  liookworni ;  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  Carnegie  institutions  and  the  Social  Survey. 
All  health  and  social  economy  displays  made  by  commercial  firms 
will  be  housed  in  the  five^acre  Mines  building,  along  with  an 
exhibit  by  the  federal  government,  covering  work  done  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners. 

Another  exhibit  of  importance  to  tlie  medical  and  surgical 
world  is  the  model  emergency  hospital  which  the  exposition 
already  has  installed.  It  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  R.  X.  Woodward, 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Francisco, 
and  will  be  maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  al- 
though most  of  the  eqm'ptnent — which  represents  the  highest 
achievements  in  sanitary  ajipliances — has  been  contrilmted  by 
various  manufacturers.  As  in  all  other  exposition  departments, 
practically  all  these  displays  are  products  of  the  past  decade. 
This  hospital  exhibit  includes  mcKiel  automobile  ambulance,  a 
sterilizing  room,  an  X-Ray  room,  a  library,  operating  chairs^ 
surgical  instruments  and  ef|nipment.  a  drug  room  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  usetl  as  tlie  exposition  emergenov  ho«;pitnl. 

Included  in  the  series  of  221  international  and  national  con- 
gresses and  conventions  of  learned,  sciciuiiic,  industrial,  ethical 
and  other  bodies  which  already  have  voted  to  hold  their  sessions 
at  the  Panama -Pacific  International  Fxposition,  are  many  con- 
ventions liavin<^  to  do  directly  with  public  health  and  hygiene. 
.Among  |)ariicipant?  will  be  the  .American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  National  Commission  on  Mental  Hygiene,  five  organizations 
of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialists,  various  societies  for  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis,  cancer  and  other  diseases,  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Dental  Congress,  which  will  bring  over  3000  dele- 
s^atc-?  with  a  clinic  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  chairs,  beginning  .Sep- 
tember D;  the  American  Red  Cross  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
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national  Congress  of  Nurses,  which  nirill  be  represented  by  6000 
nurses  from  fifteen  countries.    Affiliated  with  this  nurses*  con- 

L-^rcss,  which  last  met  in  Cologne,  in  July,  arc  the  American 
Xurses'  Association  with  Ji2,000  members,  the  National  Leaiq-iie 
for  Nurses'  Hducation,  with  12,00u  members,  and  the  National 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Nurses.  This  congress  will  bring 
an  elaborate  series  of  exhibits,  including  late  hospital  equipment, 
model  wards,  a  Florence  Nightingale  exhibit  and  a  model  hos- 
pital mortuary  as  developed  in  Europe. 

It  is  prohal)lc  that  the  American  Medical  Association  also  will 
hold  its  lUla  sessions  at  the  exposition,  although  definite  action 
is  yet  to  be  taken.  It  wilt  be  at  least  represented  in  the  Palace 
of  Social  Science  by  a  valuable  exhibit  covering  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  educational  and  legislative  work,  particularly 
looking  to  the  elimination  of  quacks  and  fake  medical  schools  . 
and  aduhcratcd  and  fake  inedicities  and  drui^s 

The  sessions  of  all  these  bodies  will  be  held  for  the  most  part 
in  the  new  permanent  Auditorium  which  the  exposition  is  erect- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $1,065,000,  and  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
10,000  in  its  main  hall,  with  eleven  subsidiary  halls.  The  Festival 
Hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nofxi.  and  the  Greek  Theater  at  the 
University  of  California,  sealing  12,500,  visible  across  the  bay 
from  the  exposition  grounds,  also  will  be  used  for  iliese  vast 
congresses. 


The  Ma.wuichusrtts  Society  for  Mental  Hyyicne  has  opened  an 
office  at  Room  '61'^,  Ford  Building,  15  Ashhurton  Place,  Boston, 
The  ofikers  of  the  society  are:  the  Honoral)le  Harvey  H,  Baker, 
Boston,  president;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  W'averly,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thompson,  Gardner,  secretary;  John 
Koren,  Fs(i  ,  Boston,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee:  Miss 
Fdith  M.  Burleigh,  Boston;  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  Boston:  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  P.  Rockwell,  Woreesier ;  Dr.  Henry  K.  Stedinan, 
Brookline;  Prof.  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Frankwood 
E.  Williams,  formerly  resident  physician  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  first  assistant  physician  at  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary. 


The  new  address  of  the  Posse  Normal  School  of  (jxinnastics 
is  77P  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  short  list  of  books  rcf'rrsrtitafive  of  the  best  ou  health  and 
hygiene  of  girls,  selected  and  endorsed  for  general  reading  by  the 
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subcommittee  on  Medical  Literature  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Bell— Our  Teeth :  How  to  Take  Car*  of  Them, 

Rrvce — Laws  of  Life  and  II<  ;ilth, 

Caix — Power  Through  Repose. 

DoDC»— A  lJundle  of  Letters  to  Busy  GirU. 

Gi  LicK- -^fiIul  and  Work. 

King — Rational  Living. 

LATlMEk— The  ChangmR  Girl. 

Mackie— Air  aii  l  Health. 

MosHEH — Hcalili  and  Happiness:  A  Mc!>sagc  to  Girls. 
PusKV— The  Care  of  tiie  Skin  and  Hair. 

Pvt-E — Personal  Hygiene. 

Sadlek — The  Science  of  l  ivini;  anil  the  Art  ui  Keeping  WelL 
SalEEBY — Heahh.  Strcnj^ih  ami  Happiness. 
Smart— \\  hat  a  Mother  Should  Tdi  Her  Daughter. 
SoLis-CoHEN — Woman. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Laboratory  Manual  for  Human  Physiology.  By  Carl  Hart- 
man,  Instructor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Texas.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y,,  1914.  12mo. 

pp.  144.   Price  $.6o. 

This  text  consists  of  experimental  studies  in  hygiene,  saniuition  and  physi> 
ology.  It  has  been  prepared  especially  for  use  with  Ritchie's  "Human 
Physiology."  Experiments  are  well  and  carefully  selected  and  described 
with  much  detail,  so  that  any  teacher  should  be  able  to  perform  them. 
The  material  presented  is  such  as  would  be  useful  for  hig^h  school,  academy 
or  college  freshman  classes.  The  histological  side  is  rather  heavily 
developed  throughout.  The  section  on  foods  deserves  commendation. 
From  a  physical  director's  point  of  view  not  enough  attention  is  given 
to  factors  intlucncing  circulatory  changes  or  to  exercise  As  an  elementary 
manual  the  text  is  must  commendable  and  much  that  is  suggestive  will  be 
found  by  all  having  to  do  with  physiologic  demonstrations.— B, 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity.  By  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, Bart,,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  B.,  London.  Frederick  IVarnc  & 
Co..  London  and  New  York.    IGnio.  pp.  134,  Price  $i. 

This  little  work  cuiitains  the  results  of  a  long  and  extensive  practice  of 
twinty-five  or  thirty  years,  giving  advice  much  needed  by  men  ui  all  ranks 
and  occupations  among  the  well-to-do  classes  of  society.  Those  at  or  past 
tTiid<llc  ncre  will  find  many  lielpful  sngpp<!ti(>ns  fi'r  proldiif^in;;  life  with 
that  health  and  vigur  without  which  it  could  hardly  be  coUbidered  a  boon. 

Among  the  tf)pics  are  alcoholic  beverages,  overeating,  vegetarianism, 
lifiht  dietary  for  brain  workers,  simplicity  in  diet,  exercise,  baths,  obesity, 
sugar  as  a  food.  etc. 

The  text  is  somewhat  verlx  se  and  hardly  scientific  in  statement,  but  will 
be  found  instructive  for  popular  reading. — F..  B. 

Sea  SroT-TiNG  AND  Seam.anshii'  FOR  RoYS.  By  IV.  Baden 
Powell.  Simpkin,  Marshall  u'  Co.,  Loudon.  12mo.  pp.  190. 
Price  Ts. 

The  thirteen  cliaptcrs  in  this  handbook  treat  briefly  the  various  phases  of 
seamanship  ranging  from  the  ancient  times  through  the  days  of  pirates, 
buccaneers  and  slavers,  the  times  of  the  press  gang,  privateering  and 
smugglintr,  to  present  day  considerations  such  as  models  of  sailing  craft, 
tides  and  currents,  flags,  signals,  buoys  and  beacons,  knots,  splices  and 
hitches,  furling  and  setting  sail,  etc.  It  is  written  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  but  apart  from  audi  matters  as  tides,  flags,  etc.,  which  have  a 
local  application,  the  text  will  be  found  of  universal  interest  to  boys.— 
G.  B,  A. 


The  People's  Health.  By  Walter  Moore  Coleman.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1913.  ISmo.  pp.  307.  Price  $./o. 

Among  the  many  popular  and  elementary  texts  on  hygiene  which  have 
appeared  duriiit;  recent  \ears,  this  one  certainly  deserves  a  placi-.  It  is  a 
judicious  combination  of  theoretical  and  applied  hygiene,  the  author  taking 
consistently  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  giving  the 
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scientific  basis  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  each  measure 

Consifl(_rcd. 

Following  the  iiitrniJuctory  chapter  on  the  need  of  attention  to  public 
hygiene,  tlie  author  .shows  how  it  may  be  promoted  by  means  of  fresh  atr, 
pure  %vntt'r,  milk,  food,  exercise,  play  and  mental  hvRicne.  He  completes 
this  scciiun  of  the  text  with  a  Ki>od  simple  statement  on  the  nature  and 
means  of  infection. 

Domestic,  school,  rural  nnd  industrial  hygiene  arc  cnrh  treated  in  turn, 
and  the  text  closes  with  a  very  sensible  chapter  on  health  as  a  means  of 
resistance  to  disease.  The  abundant  illustrations  are  unique,  most  of  them 
having  a  very  definite  relationship  to  the  text.— Cr.  B.  A. 

He.\lth  J  HKuLGii  Diet.    By  Kenneth  G.  Haig.   J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1914.   12mo.  pp.         Price  $1.25. 

In  this  text  the  author  has  endeavored  to  present  a  popular  treatise  which 
will  serve  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  uric-acid-frce  diet.  His  claim  is  that 
diet  rightly  understood  is  "the  foundation  to  our  national  and  individual 
welfare — ^that  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  determined  by  the  circulation 
in  the  body  and  in  the  brain."  His  general  point  of  view  is  that,  except  for 
the  small  amount  of  proteid  material  which  is  physiologically  necessary, 
the  diet  should  be  relatively  free  from  uric  acid  and  its  equivalents.  His 
trviitinrnt  consists  in  first  listing  the  comni  'ii  foods  which  are  forbidden, 
then,  in  brief  notes  of  the  food  values  of  that  permitted  in  the  acid-free 
diet,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  change  from  the  ordinary  to  the 
hygienic  diet.  Objections  to  the  purin-free  diet  are  discussed  niu](  r  tin 
form  of  answers  to  questions.  A  special  chapter  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  the  proposed  diet  to  women  and  children.  Training  for  athletic  con- 
tests is  regarded  as  closely  related  to  the  use  of  tlu  purin-free  diet,  and  the 
means  recommended  for  checking  on  the  condition  of  the  athlete  is  the 
diurnal  records  of  blood  pressure  and  capillary  reflux. 

Tlio  miction  on  Diet  in  I^i>trise  Ims  its  chief  interest  in  the  treatment 
given  relative  to  constipation,  obesity  and  exercise.  The  strictly  scientilic 
material  is  placed  in  the  appendix  tinder  two  divisions — ^tables  of  proteid 
quantities  ;ind  nictliiidN  cuU-nlatiii-  proteid  requirements;  also  specimen 
daily  dietary  worked  out  in  meals.— Cr.  B.  A. 

The  Boy  Scout's  Hike  Book.  By  Edward  Cave,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co,,  New  York,  1913.  12mo.  pp.  243.  Price  $i. 

All  attempts  to  familiarize  boys  with  the  woods  and  the  out  of  doors 

thrrii!i::;li  bonk^  nrc  iKUind  to  bo  more  or  less  disappointing  Fitlier  the 
vanoub  outdoor  stunts  are  made  to  appear  too  simple,  the  conditions  in 
which  the  boy  finds  himself  differ  from  those  described  in  the  text,  or 
disappointing  results  nf)t  mentioned  in  most  handbooks  arc  sure  tn  come. 
In  tliis  text  the  author  has  brought  together  a  fund  of  facts  and  suggcs- 
tions  selected  from  the  experience  of  liimself  and  others,  and  has  in  the 
main  i!ro!'j>ef|  tbem  tindrr  -itrli  lir;i<!--  ;i<  Mctfinilt:  ..f  Walking,  Outl'ts, 
Tents,  Making  Camj),  KouKh  Weather,  l-.\i»'.i>ration,  Woodcraft,  Emergen- 
cies, Observation,  Useful  1  lints,  etc 

In  eeneral  the  selection  is  as  commendable  as  could  be  expected  from 
any  indivulual  who  is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  his  personal  preferences. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  obvious  errors  the  text  is  very  desirable, 
especially  ff>r  yotmgsters.  since  it  is  so  compiled  as  to  be  interesting  and 
entertaining,  not  merely  instructive. — G".  B.  A. 
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ATHLETIC  RESEARCH  SOCIETY. 
Report  of  the  Secretaky-Tkeasuker. 

joseph  e.  kaycroft^  ,u*  d,,  princeton  university. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  10.45  with  President  Bowen  in  the 
chair  and  Doctor  Modcsitt,  secretary  pro.  tern. 

Since  the  minutes  of  the  previous  niccling  had  been  sent  to 
every  member  they  were  not  read. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and  ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Bowcn  read  his  j)rcsi(icntial  addr(.'s>.    ( I\'igc  GO.) 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"The  Definition  of  an  Amateur."  (i'age  Gi».  )  This  report  was 
freely  discussed,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Ball,  Doctor  Sargent,  Mr. 
Ehler  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Amateurism 
be  accepted  and  adopted;  that  it  be  published  as  a  "first  report": 
and  thai  the  committee  l)c  continued  with  instnu  tioii.s,  to  proceed 
further  with  its  study,  receive  suggestions  from  all  interested 
persons  and  organizations;  and  to  submit  such  supplementary 
reports  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

It  was  voted  that  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Bowen  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated  with  the  report  on  "The  Definition  of  an 
Amateur.'* 

The  report  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
a  formal  recommendation  of  someone  to  be  appointed  director 

of  athletics  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sullivan,  was  considered  and 
adciptcd  unanimously..  (Page  73  The  question  as  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  publicity  that  was  desirable  on  this  rejxjrt  was 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  decision. 

iVlr.  William  Ball  presented  tlie  report  of  the  committee  on 
"The  Formation  of  an  Honor  Code  for  all  Competitive  Sports." 
After  favorable  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted.    (Page  75.) 

Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson  of  Colliers  Weekly  gave  a  very  interesting 
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description  of  the  Mercantile  Amateur  Baseball  League,  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  ui  amateurism  in  its  relation  to  eligibility 
for  college  baseball  teams.  He  maintained  that  a  man  who  had 
not  'played  professional  ball  for  a  number  of  ye&rs  should  be 
considered  eligible  for  a  college  team.  He  expanded  and  illus- 
trated his  position  on  this  question  by  saying  tliat  in  his  opinion 
Ty  Cobb  or  Frank  Gotch  should  be  considered  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  any  college  team  it  they  were  bona  fide  students  and 
were  keeping  their  scholastic  work  up  to  grade. 

Dean  Holgate  of  Northwestern  University  made  an  address 
in  which  he  said  that  his  experience  as  dean  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  a  losing  football  team  had  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  number  of  students  that  attended  the  University.  During 
ten  years  when  Northwestern  had  a  losing  football  team  the 
attendance  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  steadily  increased  from 
650  to  1200.  Durii^  two  years  when  there  was  no  football  in 
college  the  increase  in  attendance  was  regular  and  unaffected  by 
the  fact  that  football  was  not  played.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
a  period  when  the  football  team  was  relatively  successful  there 
seemed  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  among  men,  with 
an  mcreased  attendance  of  .women  students.  There  was  a  note- 
worthy stimulation  in  the  attendance  of  men  students  follow- 
ing  the  announcement  of  the  gift  of  a  new  gymnasium  and  the 
provision  for  more  facilities  for  general  games  and  exercise 
among  the  students. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  Vf>te(l  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  having  a  sten- 
ographer at  future  meetings  to  make  a  record  of  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Ehler  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  the  cam- 
paign conducted  in  the  columns  of  Puck  in  favor  of  the  substi- 
tution of  compulsory  military  training  for  intercollegiate  athletics. 
This  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  organize  a  campaign  for  increasing  th6  membership 
of  the  Athletic  Research  Society. 

The  nominating  committee  placed  the  following  names  in 
nomination  as  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

President.  Prof.  \\'ilhur  P.  Powtn. 
Vice-president,  Dr.  Henry  I".  Kallcnberg. 
Secrctary-trcasttrer,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft 

Executive  cotuniittic  (with  tin-  iindcrstanduit:  that  those  may  he 
replaced  by  the  representatives  who  may  be  appointed  from  the 
different  national  groups): 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillip^!,  N.iti.mal  CoUegiatc  Athletic  Association. 
Mr.  Lory  Prentiss,  secondary  schools. 
Mr.  E.  B,  DeGroot,  playgrounds. 
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Dr.  George  J.  Fislu  r.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
Mr.  William  A.  Stecher,  turners. 
Dr.  C,  Ward  Crampton.  public  schools. 
Dr.  John  Lirown,  Jr.,  rural  organizations. 

Mr.  AkxamltT  Campbell.  Federatrv!  !if*ys'  Clubs. 
Mr.  Elbert  Beenian,  Sunday  School  League. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  that 
has  been  held  since  the  society  was  orgauizcd.  The  addresses 
were  excellent;  the  reports  represented  a  large  amount  of  con- 
scientious work  of  great  value ;  and  the  discussions  were  definite 
and  to  the  point.  There  has  come  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the  organization  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  influence  of  the  work  dom-  hv  members  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  few  years  w.  pmni  mul:  d^-an  sport  and 
in  establishing  higher  standards  in  amaicur  ulIiIcUls  is  becoming 
more  effective. 

The  outlook  for  a  successful  year  is  most  encouraging. 


MATIONAL  FEDERATED  COMMITTEE.. 

The  Federated  Committee  elected  the  follow  ing  officers: 

Presidenu  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy. 
Secretary-Treastirer,  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft. 

OfTicial  (iclit^atib  (These  delegates  may  be  replaced  later  by  other  .appoint- 
ments from  their  respective  national  groups). 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

Mr.  Lory  Prentiss,  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  K  I'l.  DtGroot,  playgrounds. 

Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  V.  M.  C.  A.'s 

Mr.  William  A.  Stecher,  turners. 

Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton.  public  schools. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  rural  organizations. 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Federated  Boys*  Qnbs. 

Mr.  Elbert  Beenian.  Sunday  School  League. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  have  not  at  date  of  pubHcation 
been  forwarded  to  the  editor  for  publication. 
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SOME  CURRENT  ATHLETIC  PROBLEMS  • 

W.  p.  BOWBN,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

During  the  seven  years  of  its  existence  the  Athletic  Research 

Society  has  been  making  a  study  of  two  g^reat  problems:  flv 
problem  of  an  adcquale  form  of  organization  for  administering 
and  controilmg  the  amateur  sport  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  problem  of  amateurism.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
a  few  busy  men,  yet  good  progress  has  been  made.  One  of 
the  greatest  gains  to  be  observed  is  the  growing  conviction 
among  a  wider  circle  of  men  thai  the  kind  of  study  undertaken 
is  well  wortli  while.  It  is  beinLj  realized  more  and  more  that 
there  has  grown  up  rapidly  around  us  a  complex  athletic  situa- 
tion of  enormous  proportions  in  which  opinions  are  rife,  parti- 
sans are  aggressive,  various  interests  are  clamoring  for  recog- 
nition and  support,  and  excited  advisers  arc  slunUintj  their 
demands.  The  field,  like  the  battle  front  in  Europe,  is  too  wide 
for  any  one  to  see  it  all  from  his  place  of  observation.  Such 
a  situation  calls  for  careful  investigation  by  unprejudiced  men 
to  find  out  where  we  are  and  which  way  we  are  going,  and 
then  vigorous  educational  measures  to  spread  the  truth.  Such, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  the  function  of  the  Athletic  Research 
Society. 

A  new  organization  for  the  control  of  sport  is  made  necessary 
by  its  enormous  growth  in  new  fields.    In  addition  to  the 

athletic  clubs,  which  were  the  only  promoters  of  sport  when 
the  A.  A.  U.  was  formed,  it  is  now  being  fostered  and  encouraged 
ever\''whcre  by  playgrounds,  schools,  colleges,  universities,  social 
settlements,  church  and  Sunday-school  leagues,  boy  scouts  and 
many  smaller  organizations,  and  since  unity  is  important  in  such 
a  field  there  is  need  for  a  democratic  organization  in  which  all 
the  interests  will  be  represented.  Cooperation  by  all  is  essential ; 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  interest  to  dictate  to  all  the  others 
or  to  monopolize  conirul  is.  like  all  oilier  schemes  in  the  interest 
of  one  class,  destructive  of  best  results  and  ui  the  end  suicidal 
for  the  group  attempting  it.  The  study  thus  far  points  to  some 
form  of  federation  as  a  kind  of  organization  best  suited  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  government  and  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

In  the  study  of  amateurism  the  most  important  advance,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  plan  of  defining  an  amateur  in  positive  terms 
and  presenting  the  amateur  spirit  as  an  ideal,  rather  than  to  limit 
our  methods  of  promoting  it  to  negative  statements  and  prohibi- 
tive laws,  as  was  formerly  done.  Law  enforcement  in  a  democ- 

*Pre>ideiitial  addrew  before  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Athletic  Research 
Society,  Chicago,  December  28.  1914. 
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racy  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  laws 
and  the  education  of  the  people  concerned.   The  sh'ght  interest  in 

amateurism  to  be  foiitul  in  our  schools  and  colleg-es  and  the 
indifference  to  the  enforcement  of  rules  concernin*:^  it  are  largely 
due  to  lack  of  positive  and  effective  teaching  of  the  true  merits  of 
the  case.  If  amateurism  is  to  stand  and  gain  ground  in  America 
it  must  be  understood  and  approved  by  the  athletes  and  the 
general  public  as  it  never  has  been.  This  calls  for  a  positive 
definition  of  an  amateur  in  terms  that  will  be  plain  to  the  averajre 
man  and  an  exjilanation  of  its  (lcsirat)ility  that  will  appeal  to  him. 
it  must  be  simple  and  straightforward  and  free  from  any  learned 
or  pedantic  sotAid  if  it  is  to  meet  with  general  favor.  If  we  can 
agree  on  a  definition  of  an  amateur  that  is  so  brief  and  to  the 
point  that  it  forms  one  short,  crisp  sentence  it  will  much  more 
easily  gain  the  popularity  we  want  it  to  have  than  otherwise. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  amateurism,  we  will,  I  am  sure,  have  no 
disagreement.  We  will  agree  that  amateurism  is  concerned  with 
play  and  professionalism  with  work.  We  will  agree  with  Bliss 
Perry  that  "the  amateur  works  for  love,  not  for  money ;  he  cul- 
tivates an  art  or  a  sport  because  of  a  taste  for  it;  he  is  attached  to 
it,  not  because  it  earns  him  a  living,  but  because  it  ministers  to 
his  life.  '  We  will  agree  with  Simon  Strunsky  when  he  says: 
"The  amateiir  spirit  is  the  spirit  that  places  the  game  above  the 
victory;  which  takes  joy  in  the  perfect  coordination  of  mind  and 
muscle  and  nerve;  which  plays  to  win  because  victory  is  the  best 
test  of  ability,  but  which  is  all  the  time  aware  that  life  has  other 
interests  than  the  staiKlin[j  of  the  clubs."  1  hope  we  can  agree 
upon  a  dehnition  that  can  be  sent  out  for  discussion  and  education, 
because  that  is  the  natural  way  to  begin  the  educational  campaign 
that  must  be  waged  from  now  on. 

In  specifying  what  acts  shall  forfeit  a  man's  amateur  standing 
we  must  l)e  consistent  with  our  defmition  of  an  amateur.  The 
cause  of  amateurism  has  suffered  long  enough  from  the  custom 
among  governing  bodies  of  prohibiting  all  objectionable  acts  by 
coupling  them  with  professionalism.  The  result  is  that  the  public 
has  a  false  notion  of  amateurism  and  a  contempt  for  it  as  an 
inconsistent  jumble  of  petty  technicalities.  Take  the  case  of 
playing  under  an  assumed  Tvin-if  as  an  e.KaiTiple.  We  may  wish 
to  prevent  players  from  going  under  false  names,  but  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  amateurism  than  any  other  form  of  lying. 
Probably  ten  boys  play  under  false  names  to  prevent  their  parents 
from  knowing-  that  they  are  playing  for  every  one  that  does  so 
for  other  reasons.  Even  if  a  man  docs  change  his  name  to  hide 
his  professionalism,  sucii  an  act  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
amateurism,  which  he  forfeited  before  by  acts  of  another  kind. 
The  same  is  true  of  playing  against  professionals  and  at  unsanc- 
tioned games.  We  may  be  right  in  prohibiting  such  things,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  muddling  the  problem  of  ama- 
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tcurism  by  dragging  things  into  it  that  are  fundaiiiehtatly  foreign 
to  the  idea.  If  anyone  doubts  the  need  of  stating  a  positive  defini- 
tion of  an  amateur,  let  him  look  at  the  laws  by  which  most 
governing  bodies  dehne  it  and  see  how  many  times  they  have 
forgotten  what  amateurism  means.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
to  have  them  declare  all  men  professionals  who  play  with  any 
other  than  the  "official"  ball. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said  that  he  had  always  accepted  the 
idea  of  amateurism  as  he  had  his  religion,  never  thinking  of 
questioning  it  or  inquiring  intd  its  nature,  and  this  view  is  alto- 
gether too  common.  We  have  taken  a  lot  of  things  for  granted 
which  will  still  bear  study  and  discussion  with  profit,  and  have 
assumed  an  identity  of  amateurism  and  sportsmanshij)  that  is  not 
warranted  hy  the  facts.  One  who  reads  the  whole  bteraiure  of 
the  subject  must  admit  that  the  argument  for  amateurism  is  not 
so  sweeping  as  we  have  been  wont  to  assume,  and  there  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion  among  good  thinkers.  Price  Collier  says 
that  professional  athletics  is  nothing  more  than  "a  debauchery  of 
brutality,"  and  that  "there  is  nothing  more  degrading  than  to  give 
all  one's  time  and  energy  to  the  physical  side  of  life."  When  we 
consider  that  several  millions  of  our  countrymen  give  all  their 
energies  to  the  physical  side  of  life  as  a  necessity,  this  view  is 
rather  too  extreme,  at  least  to  be  accepted  by  those  few  millions 
just  mentioned.  It  smacks  somewhat  of  the  snobbery  of  the 
leisure  classes  of  society,  and  if  we  want  to  put  amateurism  nn  a 
basis  where  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  we  must  keep  it  clear  from  any  possible  taint  or  suspicion 
of  snobbery.  Some  say  frankly  that  they  consider  amateurism  as 
a  social  distinction,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  make 
the  common  people  appreciate  it.  There  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  iiilluence  of  the  professional  athlete.  One 
writer  says  that  nothing  could  be  more  demoralizing  than  the 
presence  of  the  professional  baseball  leagues  with  their  paid 
players,  yet  so  keen  an  obscrxer  as  Strunsky  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "only  in  professional  sport  does  the  true  amateur 
spirit  survive."  lie  compares  the  professional  games  with  the 
college  games  and  thinks  the  former  "nnich  nearer  the  true  heart 
of  the  play  instinct."  A  university  professor  who  has  recently 
written  vigorously  in  condemning  the  evils  of  college  sport  sees  no 
place  for  any  distinction  between  the  amateur  and  the  profes- 
sional and  thinks  that  the  weak  attempts  to  make  such  a  division 
are  a  lari^e  ji.irt  of  the  cause  of  the  dishonesty  he  finds  so  preva- 
lent among  college  athletes.  The  late  Bishop  of  London  said  in 
1901  that  he  considered  England's  greatest  weakness  to  be  too 
much  amateurism. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  of  amateurism  believe  that  what  we 
need  is  a  more  ri?id  enforcement  of  law  against  professionalism  in 
schools  and  colleges.   I  have  hoped  until  recently  to  have  Caspar 
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Whitney,  who  has  always  stood  finnly  for  this  principle,  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  and  speak  in  defense  of  it,  but  he  is  on 
duty  in  Mexico  City  and  unable  to  be  here.  He  writes,  however, 

in  characteristic  vein,  as  follows : 

"If  I  were  to  be  near  Chicag^o  I'd  gladly  prepare  an  address  for 
the  meeting.  I  am,  of  course,  fully  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  enforcement  of  amateurism  in  schools  and  colleges, 
but  I  believe  the  greatest  by  far  to  be:  first,  the  premium  which 
is  placed  on  mere  success — victory  over  rivals;  and  second,  the 
balt-!iearte(lncss,  the  hesitation  of  the  men  njx'm  whom  rests  tlie 
duty  of  enforcement.  I  sec  much  excu>-c  for  the  iirst  but  none 
for  the  second.  The  keynote  of  us  Americans  in  our  private 
attitude  toward  our  problems  in  politics,  in  social  evils,  in  indus- 
trial inconsistencies,  in  sport,  is  hypocrisy.  We  discuss,  we  orate, 
we  make  rules,  then  forthwith  we  work  the  other  angle.  W'e 
refuse  to  graj>plc  with  them  sincerely  and  vigorouslv  The  way 
to  enforce  amateurism  in  schools  and  colleges  is  to  enforce  it, 
and  if  every  individual  in  authority  did  so  the  problem  would  be 
solved.  Good  luck  to  you,  but  for  God's  sake  act  and  don't  talk 
so  much." 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Whitney's  atti- 
tude toward  sport  and  his  keen  analysis  and  fearless  criticism  of 
its  dehciencies,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  his  note  just  read.  He, 
of  course,  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  this  body  has  no  direct 
power  to  enforce  any  rules.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  matter  and  a  better  statement  of  the  case 
we  can  go  far  in  convincing  those  in  authority  that  it  is  worth 
while ;  evidently  many  of  them  do  not  think  so  now. 

Another  question  of  athletics  upon  which  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  and  the  merits  of  which  I  believe  we  should  investigate 
is  the  custom  of  recruiting  or  scouting  for  players.   By  this  I 
refer  to  the  practice  of  looking  for  promising  athletes  and 
inducing  them  by  one  means  or  another  to  attend  the  institution. 
This  work  is  carried  on  l)v  aiuiniii  and  coaches  chietlv.  Some- 
times  it  is  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  authorities 
of  the  institution;  .sometimes  it  is  done  under  th  :r  direction. 
Personally.  I  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  upon  this  practice 
as  akin  to  the  methods  of  the  sneak  thief;  as  if  the  coach,  admit- 
ting to  himself  his  own  lack  of  ability  to  make  good,  proposed  to 
get  around  his  own  failure  by  hunting  up  players  who  have  been 
coached  by  a  better  man.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  I  ought  to 
look  further  into  the  matter  before  forming  such  a  radical  opinion, 
for  a  great  many  capable  and  upright  men  approve  the  practice — 
at  least  their  acts  and  general  behavior  indicate  their  approval — 
although  1  have  not  succeedcti  in  getting  any  considerable  number 
to  defend  it.  To  judge  from  appearances,  many  men  to  be  found 
among.alumni,  coaches,  faculty  men.  principals  and  presidents  of 
institutions,  and  on  governing  boards,  have  seen  a  vision  in  recent 
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years  that  leads  them  to  sidetrack  athletic  sports  from  what  we 
physical  directors  have  been  accustomed  to  think  they  should  be 
used  for  and  to  use  them  instead  as  a  means  of  booming  educa- 
tional institutions  and  thereby  promoting  education  among  men. 
In  this  vision  they  have  seen  a  winning  football  team  draw  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  undergraduates  together  and  weld  them 
into  a  united  and  loyal  band  of  supporters  as  nothing  else  ever 
did.  They  have  seen  rival  fraternities  whose  members  once 
fought  shamelessly  for  places  in  the  hark  seats  meekly  follow  the 
dictation  of  the  yell-masier;  tliey  have  even  seen  the  former 
hoodlums  and  hereditary  foes  of  everything  scholastic  in  the  wars 
between  town  and  gown  fill  up  the  cheering  section  and  join  in  the 
songs  and  yells  designed  to  disconcert  a  common  enemy.  It  is 
like  the  unifying  effect  of  a  successful  foreign  war  ui)on  a  deca- 
dent Euroj)ean  state.  Tt  is  further  believed  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  such  occasions  we  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  infuse 
moral  ideals  into  the  entire  group  of  spectators. 

More  than  all  that,  they  have  in  this  vision  seen  athletics,  and 
the  publicity  athletic  contests  bring,  lead  men  to  seek  an  educa- 
tion. It  lias  apparently  done  more  to  stem  the  tide  of  desertion 
that  was  ra])idiy  turning  high  scho<>ls  and  colleges  into  seminaries 
for  young  ladies  than  any  other  attraction  ever  planned.  They 
see  in  many  a  high  school  scores  of  sturdy  young  men  who  but 
for  athletics  would  be  driving  the  grocery  wagon  or  ringing  up 
fares  on  the  trolley  car.  Many  a  principal  of  schools  feels  that 
if  he  can  hold  these  husky  vouths  in  school  and  with  them  win 
athletic  victories  he  will  win  the  admiration  and  the  hnaneial 
support  of  the  business  men  of  the  place.  Many  a  small  college, 
started  in  a  small  way  by  the  church  in  its  missionary  zeal,  has 
found  itself  in  danger  of  l)ankruptcy  and  desertion  and  lias  barely 
made  the  grade,  ai^parcntly  by  the  aid  of  a  football  team  with  a 
string  of  victories.  The  president  feels  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  applies  the  pressure  to  the  coach  and  the  team.  The 
team  responds  with  a  feeling  of  loyalty  and  friends  and  alumni 
applaud  their  heroism.  The  newspaper  joins  in  the  enthusiasm 
as  it  never  did  for  things  educational  before,  and  education  gets 
its  biggest  advertisement  in  tl»e  iiistory  of  the  world.  After  all.  no 
matter  how  good  a  college  we  have,  it  can  do  a  man  but  little  good 
unless  he  goes  there,  and  athletics,  conducted  in  this  way,  brings 
him. 

In  this  vi<ir>n  and  in  the  things  it  has  brought  about  we  see 
another  yiroblem  in  the  ethics  of  sport;  not  so  mncli  as  to  the 
practice  of  sport  by  students  as  in  tiie  use  of  athletics  by  institu- 
tions of  learning  as  a  means  of  advertising  and  gainijig  men  and 
money.  As  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  adequate  study  of 
this  problem.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  used  extensively  and 
increasingly  it  looks  like  an  important  problem  for  this  society  to 
investigate — to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  good  and  what  iiarm  are 
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done  by  the  practice  of  the  aggressive  recruiting  of  athletics  and 
the  associated  methods  of  prcMnoting  education.  The  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  "Educational  Advertising"  can  well 
be  supplemented,  in  my  optiucm,  by  a  piece  of  research  this 

society  is  eminently  fitted  to  carry  on  in  tliis  liTie 

Several  tinier  it  has  been  said  in  former  tneetings  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  timt  members  luund 
themselves  enthused  by  the  addresses  and  discussions  and 
resolved  to  go  home  and  make  a  thorough  educational  campaign 
for  amateurism  and  clean  sport,  but  that  such  inspiration  had 
fniled  to  accomplish  its  purpose  and  that  year  after  year  they 
made  no  progre:5S,  general  sentiment  in  the  country  improving 
scarcely  at  all.  What  these  men  needed  was  a  series  of  bulletins 
setting  forth  in  plain  and  systematic  style  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples they  wished  to  have  prominent  in  the  minds  of  faculty  and 
students.  Lacking  them,  the  work  was  not  done.  I  would  like 
to  recommend  that  this  society  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  toward 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  such  a  series  of  bulletins,  to 
do  for  athletics  what  bulletins  of  similar  nature  have  done  for 
hygiene,  agriculture  and  other  sciences  in  late  years.  I  believe 
that  the  work  can  be  done  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  done.  We  need  to  study  amateurism  and  sports- 
manship, make  careful  in(iuiry  into  many  practices  current  in 
athletics,  and  publish  our  findings  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINITION  OF 

AN  AMATEUR.* 

This  report  is  the  result  of  three  years*  work  and  was  adopted 
by  the  society  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  further  study  of 
this  importam  nucstion.  Suggestions  will  l)e  appreciated  and 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Brown.  Jr.,  at  the  International  N'ouiifj 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  124  East  siijth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

L   Definition  of  an  Amateur. 

An  amateur  athlete  is  one  who  participates  in  com[)etitive 
-.physical  sports  only  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  i>liysical,  mental, 
moral  and  social  benetits  directly  derived  therefrom. 

II.  Explanation  of  the  Definition. 

1.  It  includes  only  those  who  actually  participate.  Others  may 
be  amateur  in  spirit  but  not  until  they  enter  competitive  events 

is  it  necessary  to  consider  their  standing. 

'I.  The  participation  must  be  of  a  competitive  character.  No 
rules  or  regulati'>n.s  should  be  construed  to  prevent  any  indi- 
viduals or  groups  from  engaging  in  social  or  friendly  games  or 
Sports. 

3.  The  term  "athlete"  is  used  to  designate  one  who  partici- 
pates in  physical  sport.  This  is  to  distinguish  the  athlete  from 
one  who  cnj^aj^es  in  other  «^ames  and  sports  in  which  the  physical 
ability  of  the  competitor  is  not  the  prime  factor;  e.g.,  checkers, 
yachting,  etc. 

4.  The  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  benefits  should  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  participation  and  not  the  indirect  result 

of  material  or  economic  advantages  gained  throusxh  participation. 

5.  Institutional  or  team  loyalty  and  opportunity  for  service 
are  proper  sources  of  pleasure  or  benefit. 

III.  Application  of  the  Definition, 

It  is  recommended  that  tlic  following  be  accepted  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  definition  when  applied  to  particular  violations. 
In  ruling  upon  individual  cases,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
youthful  and  unintentional  infractions.    Violations  should  be 

'Presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Research  Society  in  Chicago 
December  29,  1914. 
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considered  as  such  only  wlien  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  governing 
body  they  were  made  deliberately  and  with  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  The  definition  sliould  be  applied* with  a  view  to  educating 

and  securing  the  loyahy  and  cooperation  of  the  athlete  and  pro- 
moting amateur  athletics.  A  petty  violation  hastilv  made  by  a 
careless  youth  should  not  bar  iiim  forever  from  the  joy  and 
training  which  he  ought  to  have  llnough  further  competition. 
As  much  harm  ma^  be  done  even  to  athletics — to  say  nothing  of 
the  man— by  too  rigid  legislation,  as  from  overleniency. 

A.  Violations  which  Make  an  Amateur  a  Professional, 

1.  Teaching  or  coaching  professional  athletes  for  pay. 

2.  Competing  under  salary  or  for  a  fee. 

3.  Competing  for  a  cash  prize  or  for  a  staked  bet. 

A  professional  shall  be  reinstated  only  in  very  unusual  cases 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  governing- body  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  individual  and  amateurism  can  be  furthered  by  such 
action.  Tn  no  case  shall  reinstatement  take  effect  within  one 
year  after  violation.  A  professional  shall  not  be  reinstated  a 
second  time. 

B.  Violations  which  Disqualify  an  Amateur  for  Financial  or 

Mercenary  Reasons. 

4.  Competing  for  or  accepting  inducements  other  than  • 

approved  medals  or  trophies. 

5.  Competing   for  or  accepting  reimbursement  exceeding 
actual  expenses  involved  as  a  competitor. 

6.  Competing  for  or  accepting  any  share  of  gate  receipts. 

7.  Disposing  of  prizes  for  personal  gain. 

8.  Betting  upon  a  contest  in  which  the  bettor  is  a  participant. 

C.  Violations  which  Disqualify  an  Amateur  for  Moral  Reasons. 

9.  Competing  under  an  assumed  name. 

10.  Misrepresenting  facts  regarding  elegibility,  ability  or 
performance. 

D.  Technical  Violations  which  Disqualify  an  Amateur, 

11.  Competing  with  or  against  professionals  or  disqualified 
athletes  for  a  prize  or  in  open  competition. 

Note, — Permission  may  be  granted  by  the  go\  erning  body  to 
allow  amateurs  to  compete  against  professionals  on  special  occa- 
sions. Under  no  circumstances  will  amateurs  be  allowed  to  play 

on  the  same  team  with  professionals. 

12.  Promoting  or  officiating  at  professional  contests. 
Note, — ^Except  as  provided  for  in  preceding  note. 
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13.  Promoting  amateur  contests  for  personal  gain. 

Note. — This  does  not  apply  to  institutions,  organizations  or 
teams  when  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  organiza- 
tion  and  not  to  the  personal  benefit  of  the  team  or  individuals. 

14.  Being  a  party  to  any  attempt  to  induce  an  amateur  to 
dishonorably  violate  his  standing  as  an  amateur. 

Note, — See  separate  statement  regarding  organizations  and 
officials  being  held  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  amateur 
contests  are  promoted  and  conducted. 

Reinstatement  for  violations  4  to  14  inclusive  should  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  should  never  become  effective 
within  six  months  after  the  violation.  The  nature  atid  serious- 
ness of  the  violation,  tlie  age,  intelligence  and  deliberation  of  the 
athlete  and  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  governing  body  both 
upon  the  individual  and  upon  amateur  sport  in  general  should  be 
the  determining  factors.  Only  in  unusual  cases  should  a  dis^ 
qualified  amateur  be  reinstated  a  second  or  third  time. 

£.    Violations  which  Make  an  Amateur  a  Non-competing 
Amateur. 

Teaching  or  sujjervising,  for  pay,  amateur  athletics  or  physical 
education  in  an  institution,  organization,  club  playground,  etc. 

Note. — See  delinition  and  reinstatement  of  non-competing 
amateur. 

IV.    Definition  of  a  Nox -com feting  Amatkur. 

Tu  justice  to  the  rapidly  increasinj!^  number  of  men  who,  ])ecause 
of  their  interest  in  athletics  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
devote  all  or  part  of  their  time  as  physical  directors,  school 
teachers,  playground  directors,  church  and  settlement  workers, 
etc.,  the  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
definition : 

"A  non-competing  amateur  athlete  is  one  who  has  maintained 
lu's  standinj^  a<?  an  amateur  in  all  other  res|>ects,  except  that  he 
has  been  engaged  fur  pay  as  an  instructor  in  amateur  athletics." 

From  all  sides  the  spirit  of  the  definition  suggested  has  been 
most  luartilv  approved.  The  injustice  of  classing  men  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  promotion  of  clean  wholesome  amateur 
sport  from  the  highest  motive^  with  out  and  out  professionals  is 
apparent  to  all.  Not  that  prufessiuiials  are  in  any  sense  less 
honorable  in  any  way,  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  classify  as 
professionals  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  stem  the  tide 
of  professionalism  in  so  far  as  it  lowers  the  standards  of  the  true 
amateur  principle. 
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The  purpose  of  the  proposed  definition  is  to  place  all  those  who 
are  truly  amateur  at  heart  and  in  conduct  but  who  are  receiving 

remunerntion  for  the  services  in  promotin;:^,  stipcrvisinf^  or 
tcacliitig  amateur  athletics  in  a  class  to  be  known  as  non-compet- 
ing amateurs. 

Remsiatemenf  of  Non^ompeHng  Amateurs. 

To  make  it  ix)ssible  for  indivifhials  who  wisli  to  retain  their 
amateur  standing  to  engage  as  instructors  in  playg^round  work 
and  other  forms  of  educational  play  and  athletics  for  a  part  of 
their  time,  the  following  is  suggested : 

"Amateurs  who  wish  to  teach  for  pay  as  indicated  in  the  first 
paraj^raph  of  this  section,  without  permanent  loss  of  amateur 
standing,  must  secure  permission  so  to  teach  as  'non-competing 
amateurs'  before  entering  upon  their  duties.  A  man  who  has 
become  a  'non-competing  amateur'  by  reason  of  such  teaching 
and  who  wishes  to  be  reinstated  to  full  amateur  standing  must 
file  his  application  for  reinstatement  immediately  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  time  named  in  the  application  for  permission  to 
teach.  This  application  for  reinstatement  nuist  be  accompanied 
by  an  athdavii  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  has  maintained  his 
Standing  as  an  amateur  in  all  other  respects  except  that  he  has 
been  engaged  for  [  ly  as  instructor  as  specified  in  the  application 
which  \v:t^  [granted  for  pcrnn'ssion  so  to  teach  and  that  no  special 
opportunities  were  alTurded  or  utilized  for  him  to  acquire  greater 
skill  along  the  lines  in  which  he  wishes  to  compete. 

"Permission  to  teach  as  a  'non-competing  amateur^  and  rein- 
statement to  full  amateur  standing  at  the  termination  of  the 
period  specified  may  be  granted  more  than  once  at  the  discretion 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  charge  of  amateur  athletics." 

The  question  of  the  reinsiatement  of  non-competing  amateurs 
who  have  devoted  their  entire  lime  for  a  period  of  years  to  the 
teaching  or  supervision  of  physical  education  is  not  so  easily 
settled.  Unquestionably  there  are  many  physical  directors  who 
could  be  reinstated  after  a  year's  retirement  fnmi  their  chosen 
career  without  working  any  hardships  on  those  with  whom  they 
may  later  compete.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  of  younger  men  who  come  under  the  class  of  non- 
competing  amateurs  in  that  they  are  amateurs  in  every  sense 
except  that  they  are  teaching  amateurs  for  pay.  But  they  are 
men  possessinj^  unusual  '-kill,  whicli  i*;  their  primarv  motive  in 
choosing  tlieir  profes-^ion.  ]''urthennure,  tlie  \  erv  nature  of  their 
work  gives  lliem  added  advantages  to  increase  their  proficiency. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  pass  upon  the  advisability 
of  their  reinstatement  to  full  amateur  standing.  Tliis  is  particu- 
larly  true  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  primarily  to  coach 
the  various  sports  in  colleges,  secondary  schools  and  clubs  and 
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who  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  actual  work  and  training. 

There  are  those  who  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  reinstate- 
ment of  non-competing  amateurs  who  have  been  cn£::nj^ed  for  full 
time.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  who  favor  rein- 
statement when  in  the  judgment  of  the  governing  body  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  has  not  gained  unusual  skill  because  of  any 
special  advantages  afforded  by  the  nature  of  his  work  or  the 
terms  of  bis  engagement,  and  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
governin}:!;^  body  the  best  interests  of  T>oth  the  man  and  amateur 
atliletics  may  be  furlliered  by  his  reinstatement. 

For  this  reason  the  following  is  suggested  for  consideration: 

"A  non-competing  amateur  may  be  reinstated  after  a  period  of 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  he  last  taught  for  pay.  The  applica- 
tion  for  reinstatement  must  !>e  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  tliat  the  applicant  has  maintaitied  his  standing  as  an 
amateur  athlete  in  all  other  respects  except  that  he  has  been 
engaged  for  pay  as  an  instructor  in  amateur  athletics,  and  that 
he  has  not  taught  for  pay  during  the  past  year,  and  that  he  does 
II  »t  expect  to  teach  for  pay  again.  Furthermore,  the  governing 
body  must  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  athlete  has  not  ac(|uircd 
unusual  skill  because  of  advantages  afforded  or  utilized  bv  the 
nature  of  liis  work  or  terms  of  his  engagement  and  that  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  man  and  amateur  athletics  will  be  furthered 
by  his  reinstatement.  A  non-com]>eting  amateur  shall  be  rein- 
stated once  only  except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  statement." 

The  foret^oing  interpretations  have  to  do  only  with  the 
amateur  standing  tif  an  individual.  This  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  question  of  eligibility.  Amateurism  is  the  one  essential 
that  is  common  to  all  amateur  athletic  contests^  but  it  may  be  only 
one  of  a  number  of  elements  essential  to  eligibility.  Others  may 
ha\e  to  do  with  sex,  age,  membership,  experience,  ability, 
scholarshi]).  etc. 

While  in.stitulions  or  organizations  may  determine  their  own 
technical  regulations  and  conditions  of  eligibility,  they  must  all 
unite  upon  a  common  amateur  definition  together  with  its  inter- 
pretation. In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  unify  and  standardize 
amateur  sport  on  a  national  basis. 

The  committee  recopni/es  that  some  of  these  rulini^s  set  a 
higher  standard  than  may  be  attained  at  once  in  some  institutions, 
and  yet,  we  believe  it  is  wise  to  recommend  these  for  a  national 
basis  toward  which  all  may  work  so  that  in  a  few  \ears  every 
rccoc::ni7ed  institution  and  organization  will  be  actually  living  up 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  detinition  of  an  amateur  together 
with  its  interpretation. 

If  the  standard  is  set  low  enough  to  allow  the  present  practices 
of  all  institutions  to  continue  it  would  only  serve  to  lower  the 
plans  on  which  athletics  are  now  conducted  in  many  institutions 
and  organizations.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  high  standard  is 
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adopted  as  one  tliat  is  practical  and  attainable,  it  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  better  conditions  to  all  who  subscribe  to  it. 

Naturally  one  of  the  first  questions  arising  in  the  minds  o£ 
those  who  study  this  report  is :  "Can  the  amateur  definition  be 

applied?  Is  it  i)ractical?"  We.  believe  it  can  be  applied  provided 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  siiccesf^fiil  application  of  any  such 
law  prevail.  Education,  organization,  cooperation,  and  leadership 
are  necessary. 

Through  the  Athletic  Research  Society  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions the  broadest  education  must  be  given  as  to  the  real  functions 

and  value  of  athletics. 

The  National  Federated  Committee,  representing  the  various 
national  institutions  interested  in  athletics,  must  perfect  its  organi- 
zation so  that  it  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  standardizing  and 
unifying  ideals  and  regulations. 

These  national  institutions  must  promote  vigorously  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  and  methods  in  harmony  with  the  National 
Federated  Committee. 

State,  district,  county  and  city  federations  should  be  promoted 
and  oi^ganized,  bringing  together  the  different  clubs  and  organi- 
zations which  are  conducting  athletics  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  national  athletic  ])latform. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  irresponsible  club  or  the  unattached 
athlete  in  organized  athletics.  Every  boy  and  every  man  should 
be  vouched  for  by,  and  held  responsible  to,  a  recognized  organiza- 
tion.  Til  is  may  mean  the  school,  church,  playground,  college, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  settlement,  etc. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  amateur  definition  be  ap])lied.  Each 
institution  must  adopt  it  and  make  it  national.  Each  organization 
or  unit  in  these  national  institutions  will  then  adopt  it. 

It  will  thus  become  the  basis  of  determining  the  amateur  stand- 
ing in  all  federations. 

The  Spirit  of  Amateurism, 

The  spirit  of  amateurism  carries  with  it  all  that  is  included  in 

the  definition  of  an  amateur  and  much  more. 

The  spirit  of  amateurism  stands  for  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
honesty,  fair  play,  courte-^v  nud  temperate  living  on  the  part  of 
the  participants,  hosts  or  <:,nic>is,  officials  and  spectators.  It  *;tnnps 
to  no  petty  technicalities  to  twist  or  avoid  the  rules  or  lu  lake 
an  unfair  advantage  of  opponents. 

It  implies  a  recognition  of  the  marked  influence  of  athletics  in 
developinpf  organic  vijE^or.  plivsical  fitness,  intellectual  efficiency, 
moral  qualities  and  social  hal)its.  It  seeks  to  increase  their  value 
by  exalting  the  standards  of  all  sports. 

It  is  opposed  to  all  practices  which  are  harmful  to  individuals 
or  to  amateur  athletics  in  general,  such  as  playing  for  money 
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or  ^in  of  any  kind,  betting,  selling  prizes,  prosets^ting,  over* 
specializing  of  "star  performers"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  '*rank 

arul  fik-,"  etc. 

It  n'cogiiizcs  the  need  of  wise  organization  and  supervision  of 
athletics  and  cooperates  in  making  these  efficient. 

New  Form  of  Registration  Suggested. 

More  important  than  the  usual  form  of  registration  would  "be 
the  declaration  of  amntenrism  on  the  part  of  each  individual  at 
the  time  when  lie  first  enters  eoinpelitive  athletics.  W  e  therefore 
recommend  that  the  following  statement  be  adopted  as  a  form  of 
amateur  declaration. 

Amateur  Declaration. 

I  havje  read  the  definition  of  an  amateur  athlete  and  declare 
myself  as  such.  I  have  also  read  the  '^Spirit  of  Amateurism"  and 
am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it  and  hereby  pledge  myself  to  its 
support. 

Date   Signed  

Certified  by  

Position   Organization  

COMMITTEE: 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D..  M.  P.  E. 

W    11.  P.ALL,  M.  P.  E., 

II.  F.  Kallenberg,  M.  D., 
G.  E.  Johnson, 
G.  W.  Ehler. 
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LETTER  RECOMMENDING  £.  B.  DEGROOT  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS  AT  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

Chicago,  lU.,  December  98,  1914. 

Board  of  Directors, 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Gentlemen: 

The  broad  invitation  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 

Exposition,  to  both  individuals  and  t^ronps,  to  participate  in  the 
athletic  events  of  the  Exposition,  encouraj^cs  us  to  respond,  as 
a  preliminary  to  further  participation,  by  making  the  following 
suggestions : 

That  the  present  program  of  an  extraordinary  list  of  splen> 
didly  arranged  competitive  athletic  events  be  broadened  suffi- 
ciently, in  both  content  and  supervision,  to  incorporate  the 
educational  and  social  phases  of  athletic  systems.  We  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  greatest  need  of  nur  time,  in  matters  athletic, 
is  to  present  the  subject  a  little  less  in  its  relation  to  a  spectacle, 
and  a  great  deal  more  in  its  relation  to  the  finer  questions  of 
education  and  public  recreation.  The  recent  develo^ent  in 
phy.sical  education  and  social  athletic  recreation  in  universities, 
collcgt'^,  'schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  pul)lic  recreation  centers, 
gives  warrant  for  our  suggestion,  no  less  tlian  a  promise  of 
greater  and  broader  public  interest  in  the  Exposition  itself.  We 
see  in  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  the  proper 
place  and  environment  for  endeavoring  to  make  coherent,  in 
national  effort,  a  program  of  athletics  including  many  of  the 
better,  finer  and  more  necessary  phases  of  play,  recreation  and 
sport,  than  now  presented  in  mere  championship  events. 

We  further  suggest  that,  in  the  light  of  the  untimely  death, 
and  conseqiu  nt  loss,  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  as  Director  of 
Athletics,  there  is  need  of  comprehensive  leadership  and  super- 
vision for  the  forthcoming  events.  This  need  will  be  particularly 
conspicuous  if  there  is  a  broadening  of  the  program  as  suggested 
above.  In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  urge  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  to  hll  this  position.  Mr.  DeGroot's 
appointment  is  urged  on  the  following  ground : 

He  is  eminently  qualified  to  give  the  superior,  impartial  leader- 
ship and  supervision  demanded  by  the  office  o£  Director  of 

Athletics. 

lie  possesses  a  background  of  practical  experience,  on  a  large 
scale,  in  all  phases  of  physical  education  and  athletic  sports  in 
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both  educational  institutions  and  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  work  in  the  South  Park  System  in  Chicago,  which 
involved  an  expenditure  for  competitive  and  recreational  work  of 
$9,000,000,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $300,000.  His  work  in 
these  p^^iiinns  has  demonstrated  a  very  high  grade  of  organizing 
and  administrative  ability. 

He  is  a  public  recreation  expert  of  higli  national  and  interna- 
tional reputation. 

Mr.  DeGroot  has  been  retained  by  the  San  Francisco  school 
board  to  develop  physical  education,  public  school  athletics  and 
social  centers.  He  has  also  been  retained  as  a  lecturer  on  public 
recreation  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  California. 
He  will,  therefore,  be  in  residence,  within  a  few  weeks,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Finally,  we  urge  Mr.  DeGroot's  appointment  because  he  is  emi- 
nently qualifictl  to  carry  on  the  work  in  physical  education  and 
athletics  at  the  Pauania  F.xiHjsition  in  a  way  that  will  not  only 
reflect  credit  uix>n  the  management  of  the  Exposition,  but  will 
also  be  of  great  value  in  establishing  high  standards  for  such 
work  at  future  expositions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft, 

Secretar)%  Athletic  Research  Society. 
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AN  HONOR  CODE  FOR  ALL  COMPETITIVE 

ATHLETICS* 

W.  H.  ^ALL,  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  NEW  YORK. 

No  array  of  statistics  or  series  of  arguments  is  necessary  to 
convince  tfiis  body  that  the  interest  in  competitive  athletics  is 
stronger  to-day  than  ever  before.  A  steadily  increasing  number 

of  participants  and  spectators  is  evidenced  on  evcr>'  hand. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  adolescent  youth  manifest  the 
keenest  interest  in  some  form  of  athletic  contest. 

It  is  significant  that  this  interest  often  dominates  the  indi- 
vidual during  the  years  that  life's  habits  are  firmly  fixed  and 
character  laigdy  determined.  The  mere  statement  of  such  facts 
indicates  at  once  that  athletics  may  become  a  vitally  potent  factor 
in  tlic  weal  or  woe  of  the  individual  and  national  citizenship  of 
our  country. 

An  amateur  aihleie  participates  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  tke 
game,  for  in  their  true  essence  athletics  are  simply  forms  of  play, 
and  [)lay  is  now  recognized  as  nature's  method  of  education. 
This  suggests,  therefore,  that  athletics  have  large  educational  and 
character-training  values,  which  is  true. 

On  this  basis  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  amateur's 
motive  in  participating*  as  well  as  his  attitude  and  conduct  toward 
teammates,  officials  and  public  should  be  such  as  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  a  thorough  gentleman  rather  than  those  of  a  "sport." 
It  is  thus  very  evident  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure 
that  conduct  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman  should  never  be  indulged 
in. 

We  believe  that  our  athletics  and  play  life  throughout  the 
nation  should  be  maintained  on  the  highest  possible  basis  of 
gentlemanly  conduct  and  true  sportsmanship,  and  submit  the 
following  as 

The  Amateur's  Honor  Code  in  Competztivb  Athletics. 

1.  A  true  amateur  athlete  will  never  intentionally  make  mis- 
representation r^rding  his  eligibility,  ability  or  intentions,  nor 
will  he  continue  competing  as  such  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  amateurism. 

2.  Athletic  rules  will  not  be  ignored  or  evaded  either  in  letter 
or  spirit  but  will  be  considered  as  nuUual  anfreements  between 
contestants  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  of  honorable 

*PrMcnte4  at  the  ci^tb  uinatl  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Rcaearch  Society  in  Chicsgo* 
December  29,  1914. 
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compciilion  between  gentlemen,  l  lic  letter  or  spirit  of  the  rules 
will  no  more  be  ignored  or  evaded  than  will  a  gentleman's  "word 
of  honor." 

3.  Every  honest  and  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  win  a 
contest  biU  a  dishonorable  victory  will  not  be  accepted. 

4.  An  amateur  will  always  be  loyal  to  his  teammates  in  every 
honorable  endeavor  and  do  his  utmost  to  prove  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  institution  or  club. 

5.  Opponents  will  be  treated  as  friends  and  honored  guests 
even  when  they  do  not  reciprocate.  No  unfair  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  them  under  any  circumstances.  Good  plays  will  be 
suitably  acknowledged. 

6.  Officials  will  be  considered  as  impartial  and  competent 
arbiters.  Decisions  will  be  accepted  without  dispute  even  when 
they  are  apparently  unfair.  Advantage  will  not  be  taken  of  lax 
rule  enforcement.  Personal  abuse  or  ill  feelinj^  of  any  kind  will 
not  he  publicly  manifested  even  when  an  official  proves  incompe- 
tent or  (lisiionest. 

7.  Contestants  will  not  attempt  to  "play  to  the  grandstand'* 
for  publicity  or  applause.  Appreciation  from  spectators  will  be 
taken  for  granted  and  not  acknowledged. 

In  further  consideration  of  the  foregoing  we  now  discuss 

The  Amateur's  Attitude  Toward 

I.  Alhktics  in  General 

II.  Teammates. 

III.  Opponents. 

.    IV.  Officials, 

V.  Spectators  and  Public. 

I.  Athletics  in  General. 

An  amateur  athlete  who  participates  in  physical  sport  does  so 
fundamentally  for  pleasure.  Motives,  however,  are  nearly  always 
more  or  less  mixed,  but  the  primary  and  controlling  motive  of  (lie 
true  amateur  will  always  be  the  enjoyment  of  the  £^amc.  I'hc 
victor} ,  the  prize,  or  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  will  be  of  minor 
importance. 

True  amateurism  stands  for  a  high  sense  of  honor,  honesty, 
fair  play,  courtesy  and  temperance  on  the  part  of  competitors, 

officials  and  spectators.  It  stoops  to  no  technicalities  to  twist  or 
evarlc  rules  to  crain  advantni^e  over  opponent^. 

The  disiinguishinjof  feature  between  the  amateur  and  others  is 
that  of  motive.  \\  hen  an  amateur  know  ingly  claims,  tacitly  or 
Otherwise,  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  misstates  in  any  way  his  quali- 
fications, or  makes  an  entry  for  a  contest  without  any  intention  of 
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competing,  or  conipcics  without  doing  his  best,  or  knowingly 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  contest  rtiles,  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 
amateur  in  spirit  and  is  in  honor  bound  to  discontinue  competing 
as  such. 

To  (levt'lop  a  hig^h  purpose  and  noble  character  is  of  latger 
value  tlian  to  win  a  ^anie  or  even  a  world's  championship. 

Defeat  is  not  of  itself  a  disgrace  nor  is  victory  necessarily  an 
honor.  "An  honorable  victoi)  or  none"  is  a  more  worthy  and 
sportsmanlike  standard  tlian  "win  at  any  cost,  by  fair  means  if 
we  can  or  foul  if  we  must." 

In  such  a  standard  there  is  no  place  for  a  double  code  of 
ethics,  one  for  the  public  and  quite  anotlier  for  the  training 
quarters. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  it  be  considered  unsportsman- 
like, ungentlemanly  and  dishonorable  for  a  true  amateur 

1.  To  intentionally  make  any  misrcpresentatinn  reiifarding  his 
eligibility,  ability  or  intentions  or  to  continue  competing  as  such 
after  he  has  ceased  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
amateurism. 

3.   To  ignore  or  evade  athletic  rules  either  in  letter  or  spirit 

or  to  fail  to  consider  them  as  mutual  agreements  between  con- 
testants for  tlic  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  of  honorable  com- 
petition hetwetn  gentlemen. 

3.    To  fail  to  make  every  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  win  the 
contest  and  to  refuse  to  accept  a  dishonorable  victory. 

II.  Teammates. 

Teammates  have  every  rea.son  to  expect  from  their  associates 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  team  policy  and  program,  including 
faithful  adherence  to  training  regulations  and  utmost  endeavor 

or  sacrifice  to  insure  perfect  team  i  or)peration. 

Therefore  we  recommend  tliat  it  be  considered  un-^j^ortsman- 
like,  ungentlemanly  and  dislionorable  for  a  true  amateur  to  fait 
to  be  loyal  to  his  teammates  and  in  every  honorable  manner  to  do  ' 
his  utmost  to  prove  a  worthy  representative  of  his  institution  or 
club. 

Ill;  Opponents, 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  gentlemen  should  cease  to  be 
gentlemen  simply  because  they  meet  on  the  athletic  field  rather 
than  on  the  street,  in  the  club  or  at  home? 

Athletic  contests  are  often  essentially  combative  init  they  are 
not  of  necessity  "fights."  They  are  honorable  struggles  for 
supremacy  in  a  play  game.  The  contest  is  one  of  skill  and 
endurance.  Strategy  will  often  be  employed  but  underhand 
trickery,  or  deceit,  or  brutality,  never. 
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Nothing  will  add  so  much  to  the  genuine  pleasure  of  all  con- 
cerned as  to  have  contestants  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be 

done  by,  and  to  do  it  first,  and  especially  to  commend  in  no 
uncertain  manner  evidences  of  clean  sport  and  skillful  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  others. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  it  be  considered  unsportsman- 
like, ungentlemanly  and  dishonorable  for  a  true  amateur 

1.  To  treat  opponents  other  than  as  friends  and  honored 
guests  even  when  they  do  not  reciprocate. 

2.  To  take  unfair  advantai^e  of  iheiu  under  any  circumstances. 

3.  To  fail  to  suitably  actcnowledge  good  plays. 

IV.  Officials. 

Dfticial'^  are  user!  in  order  that  there  shall  he  absolutely  "fair 
play"  between  opponents,  but  no  one  who  has  liad  experience  will 
question  the  statement  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  for 
an  official  of  an  athletic  contest  to  serve  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  all  the  interested  parties.  Every  decision  helps  or  hinders  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Presumably  only  competent  and  honorable  gentlemen  are 
selected  to  serve  as  such  responsible  officials.  The  very  best  men, 
however,  make  mistakes. 

It  is  only  as  competent  officials  are  treated  as  honest  in  inten- 
tion and  capable  in  service  tliat  wc  nn  expect  to  find  qualified 
gentlemen  willing  to  continue  to  serve  ui  these  capacities. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  it  be  considered  unsportsman- 
like, ungentlemanly  and  dishonorable  for  a  true  amateur  to 

1.  Dispute  any  official's  decision  even  when  it  is  apparently 

unfair. 

2.  Take  any  advantage  of  lax  rule  enforcement. 

^.  Personally  ahu«e  or  show  ill  feeling  of  any  kind  in  public 
even  when  an  official  proves  incompetent  or  dishonest. 

V.  Spectators. 

The  standard  of  sportsnianshi])  practiced  by  leading  aihlctcs 
becomes  ilie  ideal  of  a  large  number  of  less  prominent  but  very 
important  athletes  and  teams. 

Every  public  athletic  game  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  powerful  and 
important  educational  force  for  good  or  ill  to  the  hundreds  and 
often  thousands  of  -])ectators  who  witnes<?  the  contest. 

While  amatcin  games  are  not  conducted  primarily  for  the 
spectators  but  rather  for  the  participants,  it  is  probable  that 
spectators  will  always  be  an  important  factor  in  much  of  our 
athletics.  They  are  a  vital  force  in  determining  the  conduct  of 
competitors,  for  the  latter  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  an  audience. 
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We  therefore  appeal  to  every  true  sportsman  and  gentlemanly 
spectator  to  unite  in  appreciation  of  every  evidence  of  honorable 

action  or  spirit  on  the  field  by  applause  and  in  condemnation  of 
every  dishonorable  action  by  silence. 

Therefore  \vc  roconiincnd  that  it  be  considered  unsportsman- 
like, ungentlenianly  and  dishonorable  lor  an  amateur  athlete  to 
fail  to  manifest  other  than  a  hi^h  sense  of  honor,  honesty,  fair 
play,  courtesy  and  temperance,  alike  before  teammates,  opponents 
and  public. 

\\*c  furthermore  reconiniciid  that  it  be  considered  as  unbecom- 
ing an  amateur  to  seek  to  play  to  the  "grandstand"  and  thus 
secure  publicity  or  applause.  When  applause  is  given,  it  shall  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  be  publicly  acknowledged. 
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THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHT. 

LEONHARD  FEUX  FULD,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF  EXAMINER^  MUNICIPAL 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION^  NEW  YORK. 

The  measurement  of  the  height  sitting  is  taken  because  when 

this  measurement  is  larj^e  in  proportion  to  the  statnrc  of  n  j:pven 
individual  it  indicates  vitality.  Lar<^c  stature  is  more  a  question 
of  length  of  legs  than  length  of  trunk  and  the  vitality  of  any 
given  individual  depends  upon  the  size  of  his  vital  organs — ^his 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  intestines — ratlier  than 
upon  the  length  of  his  bones  or  the  size  of  his  muscles.  There 
are  two  types  of  individuals  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
measurement  of  the  height  sitting.  Men  with  long  legs  and 
small  short  trunks  represent  the  type  of  low  vitality ;  long  trunks 
and  comparatively  small  limbs  represent  the  type  of  men  who 
have  large  vitality.  In  taking  this  measurement  of  the  height 
sitting  it  must  always  be  cmphasiTred  that  this  is  a  measurement 
of  vitality.  The  avera^^e  jiroportion  of  the  lieight  sitting  to  tlie 
stature  in  women  is  52.2  and  in  men  it  is  52.07.  In  women  the 
proportion  is  larger  because  as  a  general  rule  women  have  shorter 
legs  than  men.  From  birth  to  adult  life  the  thigh  increases  five 
times  in  size  and  the  leg  four  and  a  half  times,  while  the  sitting 
height  increases  only  three  times.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  trunk  grows  less  after  birth  than  the  legs.  The  relatit>n  of 
one  measurement  to  another  expressed  in  percentage  is  called  an 
anthropometrical  index,  and  such  an  index  is  expressed  as 
follows:  Take  the  smaller  of  the  two  measurements  to  be  com- 
pared and  multiply  it  by  one  himdrcd  and  then  (li\  idc  the  product 
by  the  larger  measurement.  The  (|uoticnt  is  cxijrcssed  as  a  per- 
centage. The  height  sitting-stature  inde.x  winch  expresses  in  the 
form  of  a  percenta^^e  the  relation  between  the  height  sitting  and 
the  stature  of  an  mdividual  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  vital 
indices  in  anthropometry. 

The  ])roporti()n  of  the  hcipfht  sittinij  to  the  stature  changes 
during  the  period  of  growth.  This  fact  was  recognized  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  about  this  measurement 
During  childhood  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  longer  than  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  but  this  proportion  changes  as  growth 
increases.  The  proportions  of  these  two  measurements  have  been 
exhaustively  treated  in  a  recent  work  by  Paul  ( .odin.  a  military 
surgeon  and  an  anthropometrist  of  considerable  reputation.  He 
has  taken  a  number  of  boys  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  edu- 
cated in  France  at  the  expense  of  the  government  with  a  view 
of  trnininj::  them  for  the  military  profession  and  measured  them 
every  six  months  from  izy^  to  llYz  years.   At  eighteen  these 
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boys  enter  the  rcfjular  army.  He  found  the  hei^^ht  siitine^-staturc 
index  to  be  c)2  per  cent  at  each  semiannual  period  excepting 
the  W/i'i  15-,  15J^-  and  16-year  periods,  when  it  was  61  per 
cent.  This  work  of  Godin  is  the  most  painstaking  piece  of 
anthropometrical  research  work  which  has  thus  far  been  carried 
to  completion.  More  than  one  milHon  individiial  measurements 
were  taken  and  recorded  and  the  average  length  of  legs,  the 
average  height  sitting,  the  excess  of  legs,  the  increment  of  legs,  the 
increment  of  height  sitting,  the  proportion  of  legs  to  height  sitting, 
the  length  of  legs  as  compared  to  length  of  trunk  are  all  carefully 
computed  for  each  semiannual  period  irovA  j  to  1T'/2.  It  is 
regretted  that  limitations  of  spare  forbid  the  rcprochiction  of 
more  of  Godin's  work  in  tlie  i^resent  paper.  It  is  strongly  urged, 
however,  that  physical  examiners  acqtiaint  themselves  with  the 
work  and  study  it  carefully  at  their  leisure. 

In  the  takinj^  of  all  measttrcments  of  liei«,dit,  ineludinj.^  tlie 
mca^nrement  of  height  sitting  as  well  as  the  nieasurenient  of 
heiglu  standing,  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  individual's 
normal  height?  Should  the  subject  be  required  to  sit  or  stand 
rigidly  erect  or  e^ily  erect?  In  other  words,  should  he  be 
required  to  sit  or  stand  as  he  usually  sits  or  stands,  or  should  he 
be  asked  to  make  himself  as  tall  as  possible?  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  what  the  physical  examiner  desires  is  the 
subject's  usual  height  and  that  any  other  height  is  abnormal. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Sargent  of 
Harvard  University.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  from  the  an- 
thropomctri^t'^^  ^>oint  of  view  tliis  is  an  unsatisfactory  standard. 
What  the  anthropometrist  wants  is  a  measurement  which  will  be 
uniform  and  exact.  Only  by  appruacliing  the  extremity  or  limit 
can  accurate  results  be  obtained.  If  the  subject  is  requested  to 
stand  or  sit  as  straight  as  usual,  some  individuals  may  under« 
stand  that  this  request  permits  them  to  relax  or  slump  more  than 
others.  Some  individuals  with  tall  bodies  and  long  mttscles  may 
ordinarily  relax  so  nmch  as  to  lose  an  inch  in  stature  while  others 
may  not  lose  one-quarter  as  much.  The  chance  for  error  is  too 
great  when  the  examiner  attempts  to  measure  the  usual  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  extreme  height  of  an  individual,  to  permit' 
the  examin<r  ?o  make  use  of  tliis  system  of  measurement. 
Another  eauiion  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  height  sliould 
be  mentioned  at  this  point.  Some  subjects  seem  to  think  that 
they  can  increase  their  height  by  raising  their  chest.  This  is  an 
entirely  erroneous  impression.  The  height  can  be  increased  only 
by  straightenin.i,'  tlie  ankles.  liij>s  and  spine,  and  if  a  .subject  rai.scs 
the  chest  too  high  he  will  actually  decrease  the  liciq:ht.  The 
subject  should  be  cautioned  against  this  error  whenever  the 
examiner  notices  that  he  falls  into  it,  and  the  examiner  should 
also  be  careful  to  insist  upon  the  eyes  being  directed  to  the 
front,  the  head  being  uncovered  and  the  weight  being  evenly 
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distributed  on  both  feet  The  buttocks,  the  spine  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  back  of  the  head  must  always  touch  the 

measuring  rod. 

We  have  insisted  in  tliis  series  of  papers  u[^>un  the  necessity  of 
having  the  subject  stripped  for  the  examination.  When  dealing 
with  men  and  women  of  mature  years  and  of  reasonable  intelli- 
gence,  the  physical  examiner  should  insist  upon  this  requirement 
whenever  it  is  expedient  to  do  so.  Tn  the  case  of  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  public  school  children, 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  do  so.  In  Boston,  for  example,  it 
was  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  take  any  measurements  of 
school  children  because  the  school  authorities  refused  absolutely 
to  require  the  children  to  remove  their  shoes  in  school  when  they 
were  weighed  and  measnred.  In  such  a  case,  particularly  when 
the  number  of  measuremenls  to  l)e  taken  is  very  large,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  allovvanee  for  the  weight  and  thickness  of  the 
children's  heels.  Nearly  all  pubUc  school  children  wear  shoes 
that  are  manufactured  in  factories.  Nearly  all  manufacturers  of 
factory-made  shoes  put  on  their  «;hoes  heels  of  the  same  weight 
and  thickness  and  these  heels  are  worn  down  in  a  niajoritv  of 
cases  to  a  given  extent  before  they  are  discarded.  By  taking  the 
average  shoe  which  is  half  worn  or  measuring  a  hundred  such 
shoes  you  get  a  value  which  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Indeed*  it 
is  as  accurate  for  practical  purposes  as  if  the  shoes  were  removed 
before  taking  the  measurement.  In  proportion  as  we  have  a 
large  number  of  observations  we  can  allow  for  such  factors  as 
shoes  without  influencing  the  result  appreciably.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  height  with  the  shoes  removed  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred  because  it  is  much  more  accurate,  but  when  the  number  of 
measurements  to  be  taken  is  very  large,  measurements  taken 
while  tiie  subjects  have  tlieir  shoes  on  are  probably  sufhciently 
accurate  for  practical  puriK)scs  altJiough  by  no  means  as  satis- 
factory from  a  scientific  standpoint  as  would  be  measurements 
of  height  taken  after  the  shoes  had  been  removed. 

A  measurement  which  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
measurement  of  the  heif^ht  sittin.i,^  is  the  measurement  of  the 
length  of  trunk.  This  measurement  does  not  include  the  head  and 
neck  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  vital  measure- 
ments. It  measures  the  length  of  the  vital  box  of  the  body.  This 
measurement  was  at  first  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  shoulders, 
but  this  measurement  has  now  been  very  largely  discarded  because 
it  ii>  too  inaccurate,  the  measurement  changing  witliout  any  alter- 
ation in  the  length  of  the  trunk.  The  second  method  of  taking  this 
measurement  is  by  recording  the  length  of  the  trunk  from  the 
seventh  cervical,  but  because  of  some  difiiculties  in  locating  this 
anatomical  landmark,  the  measurement  from  the  episternal  notch 
is  now  being  strongly  recoinmcnded  by  some  physical  examiners. 
In  taking  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  trunk  from  the 
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seventh  cervical  the  subject  should  be  directed  to  seat  himself  on 
the  box  of  the  sladionieler,  have  his  sacrum  touch  the  rod  and 
draw  his  heels  in  until  they  touch  the  box.  It  is  to  be  preferred 
that  the  subject  be  stripped  for  this  measurement  but  in  the  case 
of  v.  onien  it  is  sufficient  to  request  them  to  remove  their  collars  so 
tli.Lt  the  seventli  cervical  can  be  easily  located.  After  an  examiner 
lias  measured  a  large  number  of  subjects  he  will  be  able  to  locate 
the  seventh  cervical  without  any  conscious  eflFort  and  his  finger 
will  unconsciously  be  placed  in  the  correct  position  on  the  spine 
without  varying  j/z  cm.  from  the  exact  location  of  the  seventh 
cer\-ical.  This  cervical  is  a  very  prominent  one  because  it  is  in 
normal  individuals  a  little  longer  than  the  others.  In  many  sub- 
jects it  stands  out  like  a  big  bunch  on  the  spine  and  can  be  seen 
Straight  across  the  room ;  in  stout  individuals,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  locate  and  in  such  cases  the  examiner 
is  often  assisted  Ijv  reqnestinp^  the  subject  to  l)cnd  his  head 
forward  which  brings  out  the  angle  of  the  seventh  cervical  more 
prominently.  There  are  thus  three  methods  of  locating  the 
seventh  cervical — inspection,  touch  and  bending  the  head  for- 
ward. After  the  seventh  ccr\  ical  has  been  located,  there  is 
another  difficulty  connected  with  the  taking  of  this  measurement 
and  that  is  the  exact  point  at  whi -li  it  should  be  taken.  '  The 
seventh  cervical  has  an  area  of  about  one  square  centimeter  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  measurement  should  be  taken  at 
the  top,  the  bottom  or  the  middle  of  the  cervical.  Let  the 
examiner  take  a  sharp  instrument  such  as  a  sharpened  lead 
pencil  and,  holding  hi<:  own  eye  at  the  level  of  the  pencil,  place  the 
point  on  the  middle  <>f  the  seventh  cervical  and  read  the  mark  on 
the  stadiometer  which  is  in  a  direct  line  as  measured  by  the 
pencil  from  the  center  of  the  seventh  cervical  to  his  own  eye. 
This  measurement  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
novice  because  it  involves  the  measurement  of  an  exceedingly 
small  point  which  is  difficnlt  to  locate,  but  with  a  little  experience 
any  individual  of  average  intelligence  can  obtain  the  necessary 
ability  to  measure  it  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  measurement  of 
the  length  of  trunk  from  the  seventh  cervical  which  is  located  on 
the  back  of  the  subject,  many  physical  examiners  prefer  to  take 
this  measurement  from  the  episternal  notch  which  is  located  in 
the  front  of  the  subject,  i  liis  notch  is  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Sternum  a  few  inches  below  Adam's  apple.  It  is  easily  felt  both 
in  men  and  women  and  the  end  of  the  measuring  stick  will  easily 
fit  into  the  notch.  The  only  caution  which  need  be  impressed 
ui)on  the  physical  examiner  is  that  the  measuring  stick  must  be 
held  perfectly  perpendicular  to  the  box  of  the  stadiometer.  In 
the  case  of  very  stout  subjects  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  resting 
place  for  the  measuring  stick  on  the  box  of  the  stadiometer 
because  the  corpulent  abdomen  fills  the  entire  box.   In  such  a 
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case  it  is  probably  necessary  to  have  the  box  of  the  stadiometer 

extended.   The  advantages  of  the  5e\  cnth  cervical  measurement 

-  are  that  llie  subject  is  in  a  i>osition  which  insures  accuracy  and 
that  fhc  sniiK-  on  which  the  inca>urciiR'ni  is  taken  is  a  fairly  steady 
coluinu  uf  bone  insuring  a  reliable  nieasurement,  while  the  only 
difficulty  connected  with  the  measurement  is  the  difficulty  in 
locating  the  seventh  cervical,  which  can  be  overcome  by  experi- 
ence. The  disadvantages  o(  the  measurement  at  the  episternal 
notch  rire  that  the  measurement  is  smaller  than  the  length  of 
trunk  since  the  trunk  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  in  the 
thoracic  region  which  is  in  the  neck  above  the  episternal  notch 
and  that  the  notch  itself  is  not  a  fixed  point.  It  is  possible  to 
raise  the  notch  and  lower  the  notch  in  breathing,  particularly  if 
the  subject  has  good  control  nf  his  sternum.  Some  examiners 
request  the  subject  to  drop  the  stcruum  before  this  measurement 
is  taken  and  others  request  them  to  raise  their  sterimms  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  this  latter  direction 
because  of  the  fact  that  trained  athletes  can  raise  their  sternums 
very  much  while  untrained  individuals  are  unable  to  raise  the 
sternum  at  all.  The  only  advantage  connected  with  the  luensure- 
mcnt  of  the  length  of  trunk  at  the  episternal  notch  is  that  the 
notch  is  a  landmark  which  can  be  easily  found.  The  seventh 
cervical  measurement  is  undoubtedly  much  more  accurate  than 
the  measurement  at  the  episternal  notch  and  the  latter  is  only  to 
be  recommended  for  physical  examiners  who  lack  the  necessary 
training  and  experience  required  for  the  more  accurate  and  more 
diltkult  measurement  at  the  sevenlh  cervical.  It  should  also  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  confining  of  the  height  measure- 
ments to  the  three  whicli  we  have  mentioned — the  height  standing, 
the  lieiijht  fitting  and  tlie  length  of  trunk— is  a  distinctly  mndcrn 
tendency.  Sargent  used  to  take  in  a<lditiou  to  the  hei,i(ht  standing, 
the  height  at  the  episternal  notch,  the  height  at  the  navel  and  the 
pubic  height,  and  anthropologists  take  about  a  dozen  more 
heights.  These  however  do  not  concern  the  physical  examiner. 
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THE  GRADING  OF  GYMNASIUM  CLASSES. 

S.  L.  OSBORNE,  B»  P.  B.,  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EOUCATION,  Y.  M, 
C.  A.,  SASKATOON^  SASKATCHEWAN,  CANADA. 

The  physical  director  conducting  gymnasium  classes  is  always 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  pubescent  boy.  The  boy  feels 
awkward;  and  is  awkward.   Frequently  he  is  made  the  butt  of 

the  class,  or  at  least  for  the  spectators  is  a  cause  of  misdirected 
amusement.  It  is  a  period  demanding  the  utmost  patience  and 
sympathy  of  the  physical  educator.  It  is  a  critical  time,  iixpen- 
dttures  encroach  on  tncome.  The  vascular,  neural  and  muscular 
systems  feel  the  tremenduous  strain  due  to  the  acceleration  of 
body  growth.  The  whole  organism  is  unstable.  The  result  is  a 
marked  lack  of  coordination,  endurance  and  .self-control. 

Dr.  Crampton  in  his  treatise,  "Physiological  Agc~.\  Funda- 
mental Principle/'*  has  proven  conclusively  that  the  classifying  of 
the  young  adolescent  by  a  chronological  series  is  unscientific.  He 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  special  age  for  the  young  adolescent  to 
pass  tnfo  either  of  the  j)eri()ds  of  puberty.  Instances  were  given 
to  prcpubescents,  pubesccnts  and  post-piilK- scents  from  the  age 
of  12.75  to  16.75  years.  Again  lie  lias  proven  that  individuals 
differ  from  each  other  in  weight,  height  and  strength  according  to 
their  maturity  and  not  according  to  their  chronological  age.  Dr. 
Crampton  closes  his  valuable  paper  as  follows :  *Tt  is  my  firm 
conviction,  founded  upon  the  evidence  herein  presented,  that  all 
of  our  observations  of  the  young  adolescent,  whether  they  be 
anthropological,  medical,  educational  or  social  must  rest  upon 
this  definite  classification."  Thtis  physiological  age  is  the  only 
scientific  classification.   Hence  this  paper. 

In  a  study,  "JUood  Pressure  and  Heart  Rate  in  Relation  to 
Pubescence, "t  the  conclnsion  nf  the  writer  further  substantiated 
the  findings  of  Dr.  Crampton.  This  led  to  ihc  present  experi- 
ment. Fortunately  I  received  an  appointment  where  I  was 
untrammeled  by  tradition  and  precedent.  I  went  to  a  young  city 
in  a  young  province  in  onr  great  W  est.  It  was  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  physical  training  in  the  city  and  I  decided  to 
experiment  for  one  year  at  least  with  the  boys'  classes  graded 
according  to  their  physiological  age. 

The  boys  were  graded  at  the  time  of  their  physical  examination 
and  according  to  Dr.  Crampton's  test.   Dr.  Crampton  makes  three* 
divisions:  first  the  prcpubescents  (Pj),  those  without  any  visible 

'American  Physical  Education  Review,  March-June,  1908. 

tCraduatiog  thcsu.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Matt.,  June.  191J. 
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hair  on  the  pubes;  second,  the  pubesccnts  (Pj),  those  with  a  fine 
growth  of  hair;  third,  the  post-pubescents  (P3),  which  stage 
b^ns  with  the  kink  or  twist  appearance  of  the  pubic  hair.  A 
total  of  313  boys  were  examined  and  classified  as  follows: 


Pi 
P2 
Pa 


122 
53 
213 


The  gj'mnasium  classes  were  divided  into  four  sections:  Junior 
school,  Senbr  school.  Junior  business.  Senior  business.  These 
were  grouped  in  the  following  manner: 


Tavlb  1. 


Phtsiolooicax.  Aob 


P.  P,  P, 


Class 

Total 

Per  Ci. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

P«r  Ct. 

Jnnior  School. 

42.25 

4 

1.87 

94 

44.13 

Senior  School  , 

...  i 

1.4 

19 

8.« 

31 

14  55 

Si 

24  sa 

Junior  Husinesa 

...  28 

13.14 

3.28 

^5 

16. 4.? 

Senior  Botioew 

1 

.46 

8 

3  75 

22 

10. ^2 

M 

14.55 

Totals  

122 

57.27 

38 

17.84 

53 

24.88 

213 

100 

Distribution  of  pupils  into  classes. 


All  prcpubescents  (Pi)  were  placed  in  the  junior  cla.^^ses  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Pubescents  (Po)  ami  po.st-inibcscfiit.s  (Pj) 
were  included  in  the  senior  classes.  A  comparison  oi  tables  2  to 
5  will  show  that  the  senior  business  boys  were  by  far  the  most 
mature  group.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  this  group  had 
entered  the  post -pubescent  (P3)  period  some  little  time  pre- 
vious to  their  examination.  For  thc<;e  reasons  a  larjL^cr  nunilier 
of  P2  were  included  in  the  junior  business  class  (compare  tables 
2,  3  and  5).  The  three  prepubesccnts  in  the  senior  school  and  the 
one  prepubescent  in  the  senior  business  group  were  so  placed  at 
their  own  special  request.  They  stated  they  wished  to  attend 
class  w  itli  their  chums.  However,  it  needed  but  little  knowledge 
to  see  tiiat  they  were  misplaced.  All  four  instances  were  types  of 
die  delayed  pubertal  period  (see  tables  4  and  5). 

The  following  analysts  will  prove  of  interest 

Note. — In  the  chronological  age  half-yearly  grouping,  the  boys  were 
placed  in  the  year  which  they  were  in ;  e.g.,  a  boy  fourteen  years  seven 
niontlis  wr.uld  be  placed  with  the  fiftcen-yciir  RrDup.  A  boy  fourteen  years 
one  month  would  be  placed  in  the  14.6-year  group. 
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TABte  2. 

JiMOR  School  Boys. 


OaSBftVATIONS 


QutkBoioclcal  Ag» 

Pi 

Pt 

P. 

Total 

Per  Ct 

Total 

Per  Ct.j  Total  |Per  Ct. 

Total 

P«r  Ct. 

7 
') 

lu 
13 
11 
12 
U 
7 
9 
4 
2 

t  y 

M. 

1 1  • '. 

1-1-1 

13.3 
12.2 
7.7 
10. 
4.24 
2.2 

i 

2 

9 
10 
13 
11 
12 
11 

B 

10 
5 
3 

I  ' 

11. u 
14.4 
12.2 
13.3 

1:2 
^  ,M 

U.U 
5.31 
3.19 

1 

..;,....::..;..,|.::..;..|.::.:.;; 

1 
1 
I 
1 

1  .1,. 

1.06 
1.06 

14.0  

H.6,  

1 

90 

94 

V5.7 

4  24     1  100 

* 

Phjnioloirtcd  and  Chronoloincal  Distrtbation  of  Junior  School  Boys'  Class. 


Table  3. 

Junior  Business  Boys. 


Omervations 


IfcNwiolmiloalAgo 

PbyalcloKkal  Age 

P. 

P« 

P. 

1   — 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

t 

? 

1 
1 

5 
6 

t 

3 
2 

2  85 
2.85 

s 
V 

14  J8 
17.14 

i:  ■!? 

i-i.  J!i 
5. 71 
5.71 

11.6....  .  .  ,  $,^m  •»•«•« «...  - 

1 

12.0. . .  .^^^«««^». *».«..* . . 

5 
5 
2 
3 

2 

i 

s  57 
1  i 

M  ..'1 

.5.71 
8.57 
5.7t 

5.:; 

2.85 



 1 

14.0  

1 
2 

2.85 
5.71 

14.6  

15.0  

15.6  „ ,  

^ 

-t  57 

.....^ 

28 

1 

!  

35 

BO 

20   1  100 

Physiological  and  Chronological  Distribution  of  Junior  Business  Boys  Class. 
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Tabls4. 
Senior  School  Boys. 


OBtnvATioirs 


Chronological  Age 

FbjrsioloKical  Aie« 

Pi 

P. 

Pi 

i  Total 

Per  Cl. 

Total 

Her  CU 

Total  |P«r  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

5.63 
5.63 

S.63 
5.63 
5.63 
3.77 
1.88 
1.88 

3 

3 

2 

4 

g 

'""5"" 
4 
> 

S.63 
5.63 

3  77 
7.54 
15  09 

9.43 
7. .54 
3.77 

6 

6 

.5 

U.sar 

11. 3S 

9.43 

14.6  

7          1^  2 

16.0  

Z 
1 

3.77 
1.88 

13 
3 
6 
5 
2 

24.52 
5.63 

11.32 
9.4.^ 

3.77 

17.6  

Totals  

S.63 

19 

35.M 

31 

SS.49 

SS 

100. 

Pfayalologleal  and  CbronoloKical  DistribatJoa  of  Senior  School  Boys'  ClMH. 


Table  5. 

Senior  Business  Boys. 


OasntVATnnis 


Chroootocical  A^e 

Physiological  Age 

Pi 

I', 

P, 

•  I  Total 

P«r  Ct. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

Total 

PerCt. 

Total 

Per  Ct. 

1 

i 

1 

3.22 

•  1 

3.22 

1 

3 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3.22  1 

3  22 
19.35 
25.8 
16.12 
12.9 
9.67 
9.67 

3 
2 
2 

9.67 
6.45 
6.45 

9  67 
19.35 
9.67 
9  67 
6.45 
9.67 

6 
8 
5 

1 

3.22 

17-6  

1 

3.22 
3. 

18.0  j  

1 

8 

22 

31 

3.22 

2S.8 

70.96 

100 

Phjrskdovlcal  and  Cbroaoloslcal  Dbtrlbittion  of  Senior  Buslneas  Boys'  Class. 
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The  following  ^^raphs  compare  the  three  pubertal  periods  of 
the  school  boys  with  the  business  boys. 

COMPAAISON  OF  PtTBSaxV  ScHOQL  BOYS  AND  BuSIKBSS  BOYS. 

P. 

10   10,6   11    11.6   12    12.6    13   13.6   14   14.6   15    15.6    16   16.6   17  17.6 

Junior  School   2    9      10   13      11   12      11     7       9    4       2     2  1   

Junior  Bttiinow   ll      33      55      23      22      1   ..  1.. 

P. 

10   10.6   11    11.6   12   12.6   13  13.6  U  14.6  15  15.6   16  16.6  17  17.6 

School                                                                  44  4     4  3  21  1  .... 

Bosillcu   1  2  ..  3  3       3  2  1 

P. 

13.6     14.0     14.6     15.0     15.«     16.0     16.6     17.0     17.6  1S.0 

School   6        6         5        7        »        3        6        S  2.. 

BoalneM   1..  16SS433 

In  the  Pi  school  group  the  heij^ht  of  the  frequency  curve  is 
reached  at  11.6  years.  Tiic  business  Ijfoys'  frequency  curve 
height  is  reached  at  13.0  to  13.6  years.  The  Pj  group  shows  the 
same  tendency.  In  Ae  case  of  the  school  boys,  the  height  is  at 
13.6  and  continues  to  15.0  years.  The  business  boys'  greatest 
frequency  commences  at  15.0  and  continues  evenly  for  a  full  year. 
Again,  the  same  condition  is  evident  in  the  P  j^roup.  Fifteen 
years  and  six  months  is  the  height  of  the  frequency  curve  for 
school  boys.  The  frequency  curve  for  business  boys  reaches  its 
height  at  sixteen  years.  Although  the  amount  of  •  data  is 
extremely  limited  it  apparently  demonstrates  that  the  business 
boys'  pubertal  period  is  delayed. 

The  system  of  grading  has  been  in  use  for  one  gymnasium  year 
(nine  months).  Its  efficiency  has  far  exceeded  niy  expectations 
and  I  shall  continue  its  use.  It  was  possible  to  grade  the  work 
for  the  classes  far  more  effectively  dian  by  the  old  method  of 
chronological  grading.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  the  individuals  of 
each  class  were  benefited  more  than  1*">0  per  cent  through  the 
efficiency  of  this  work.  At  the  present  time  the  class  wt)rk 
closely  follows  Dr.  Crampton's  system  of  physical  training  as 
outlined  in  the  American  Physical  ^ucation  Review,  Octo- 
ber, 1911,  pp.  431-438. 

The  foregoing  is  easily  possible  of  adoption  by  any  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
physical  department.  It  would  likely  cause  various  complications 
if  used  by  any  department  of  education,  but  there  are  no  situa- 
tions too  serious  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  this  classification. 
It  is  one  step  nearer  to  perfect  efficiency.  When  this  is  in  vogue, 
no  longer  does  the  gymnasium  class  loom  up  as  a  nightmare  for 
the  awkward  boy,  for  by  no  means  is  be  alone. 
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Members  should  noHfy  the  secretary  immediately  of  any 
change  of  address. 

NBW  MBMBBRS  ADKITTBD  BY  VOTE  OP  THE  BXBCU* 
TIVE  COMUITTBB,  JANUARY,  1915. 

Henrietta  E.  Adams,  1U20  13th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Franklin  I.  Annstrong,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 
Ijinti,  Mich. 

Nettie  Lucile  Blake,  Sanitarium  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
C.  Perry  Blakeslee,  55  Howland  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Florence  G.  Bissett,  3  Prospect  St.,  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Botsford,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Evelyn  M.  Butler,  230  West  104th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Campbell,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sara  Charlton,  120  East  Henry  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Fred  H.  Oapp,  Internationa!  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Katherine  L.  Cronin,  P.  O.  Box  126,  Albion,  Idaho. 
Dan  M.  Davis,  Michigan  State  Normal  Collecro,  ^"i)silanti,  Mich. 
Mary  M.  Dever,  404  W  est  115th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gladys  Eyrich,  511  Amite  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Jennie  Y.  Fleming,  494  Arrowhead  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Glenn  H.  Fraser,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Arthur  H.  Froehlifb,  y.S36  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Frieda  Goldsmith,  IGl  11th  Ave,,  East,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Nannie  Henderson,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Doris  A.  Hussey,  Whcaton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 
Helen  Jones,  13*?0  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mae  D.  Jones,  Sanitarium  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek,  .Mich. 
James  A.  Kase,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Elliott  G.  Kingsbury,  City  Hall,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
Clair  Langton,  302  Forest  Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

D.  S.  T.eland,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Grace  Mildred  Lincoln,  2  J  Sliepard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ethel  May  Manchester,  477  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Mrs.  Salome  Marckwardt,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  C.  H,  Mattison,        South  Crouse  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Mead,  423  Hamilton  St..  '^'psilanti.  Midi. 

John  F.  Miller,  119  Massachustetts  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Zena  Morrcll,  74  Rovine  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mary  C.  Murray,  'M)o  Newport  Ave.  \\'(>ll;iston.  Mass. 
Ethel  N'elson,  M\'i  Champion  St..  Hatlle  Creek,  Mich. 
W  arula  E.  Neusuiii,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

John  R.  Newell,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

Floyd  W  .  Olds,  952  Ellis  St  ,  >V^ikinti.  Mich. 
William  A.  Palmer,  P.  O.  iiox  U:^,  Merccrsburg,  Pa. 
Muriel  J.  Paton,  615  Forest  Ave,,  Vpsilanti,  .Mich. 
Edith  C.  Parr,  112  Manchester  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Edna  \  on  Pein,  Normal  School  Physical  Education,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Mari(»ii  (  ).  i'erkins.  2'.Vi  W  est  Tnhnson  St..  (lemiantown.  Pa. 
Olga  C.  Prcsseniiti,  Normal  School  Physical  Education,  lialile 
Creek,  Mich. 

Lucy  Neunham  Retting,  Triangle  Terrace,  Vpsilanti.  Mich. 

Alma  I..  Sevan.        Oiampion  St..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Carl  H.  Siniih.  romc  School,  Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Martin  W.  Souders,  IIU  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Ivalclare  Sprow,  Sanitarium  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek,  Midi. 

J.  K.  Staples,  High  School,  Houston,  Tex. 

W  illiam  D.  Thornton,  2210  East  86th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ralph  O.  von  Thurn,  114  Normal  St..  Vpsilanti.  Mich. 

Harold  \\.  S.  \'an  Arsdaie,  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  College, 

Sprnigtield,  M;uss. 
Edna  Wellman,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Elducation,  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 

Laura  M.  West,  2358  Washington  St.,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 

Mass. 

Helen  E.  Whiting,  V.  W.  C.  A..  Aurora,  III. 

John  K.  Wolfe,  157  Fargo  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Woodclton,  V.  W  .  C.  A..  Williamsport.  Pa. 

Crystal  Womer,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Vpsilanti,  Mich. 


By  vote  of  the  executive  committee  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Local  Society  has  become  affiliated  with  the  National  Association. 


MONTESSORI  AND  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege,  Chicago.  111.,  was  a  member  of  the  class  in  Montessori  work 

under  Madam  Montessori's  direct  instruction,  heM  in  Rnmc 
year.    At  the  reque^^t  of  this  bureau  she  has  prcjtarcd  a  careful 
analysis  of  Dr.  Motuessuri's  work,  with  special  reterciice  to  the 
kindergarten.   She  sums  up  as  follows: 
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Physically — Dr.  Montessori  has  organized  definite  gymnastics 
for  the  muscular  de\cloi)ment  of  the  child,  hasing  the  same  on 
their  relationship  to  the  nervous  system,  but  so  far  has  introduced 
no  dramatic  play. 

Froebel  would  have  all  bodily  exercise  done  under  the  stimulus 
of  play,  leaving  the  definite  muscular  development  to  the  body's 
response  to  the  demand  of  the  dramatic  instinct  of  the  i  hild.  The 
two  methods  can  easily  be  united  to  the  betterment  of  the  child. 

Psychologically — ^Although  Dr.  Montessori  claims  that  the 
unfolding  of  the  child's  inner  life  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  edu- 
cation, she  frankly  confesses  that  she  knows  no  other  way  to 
deal  with  thi=;  spiritual  life  than  definitely  to  train  the  senses. 
She  says.  "The  content  of  our  mind  is  made  up  of  what  we  take 
materially  from  our  surroundings  by  means  of  sensation." 
Therefore  she  emphasizes  sense-impressions  but  ignores' the  pro- 
cesses of  apperception,  memory  and  imagination  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  itself  makes  use  of  these  sense-impressions  for 
its  own  development.  She  leaves  these  important  activities  of 
the  Ego  undirected  and  uncorrected  hy  the  teacher,  although  often 
directed  and  interfered  with  by  the  other  children. 

Froebel,  in  all  his  writings,  insists  also  upon  the  importance 
of  clear  scnse-im|)ression,  but  he  then  shows  how  each  new  sense- 
impression  shoukl  be  correlated,  hv  the  nn'tul,  with  the  knowled.L^e 
already  acquired,  else  the  p^rowlh  of  the  mind  will  be  confused 
and  hampered  by  unorgani^ed  impressions,  lie  thus  emphasizes 
the  energies  of  the  mind  as  inborn,  acting  upon  the  material 
brought  it  by  means  of  the  senses  rather  than  as  something  built 
up  from  the  outside  world  through  sense-impressions. 

Ped^Toofncafly — Or.  Montessori  confines  her  "didactic  mate- 
rial" to  geometric  impressions  and  utilitarian  purposes. 


THE  SEWICKLEY,  PA.,  PLAN. 

One  of  the  experiments  attracting  the  attention  of  school  men 
is  that  at  SewicWey,  Pa.,  a  town  of  about  5000  population.  The 

superintendent  of  the  Sewickley  schools,  after  a  visit  to  the 
schools  at  (jary,  Ind.,  was  convinced  that  while  he  could  not  adopt 
all  that  he  had  seen  at  Gary,  he  could  make  use  of  the  Gary  idea 
of  giving  more  time  to  play  and  industrial  work. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  supervised  play  or  industrial  work 
in  the  Sewickley  schools.  The  problem  of  introducing  these 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  instruction  was  solved 
whereby  a  program  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Gary 
principles. 

The  regular  classroom  teachers  were  kept  occupied  while  the 
pupils  were  in  the  manual  training  shops,  domestic  science 
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kitchen,  or  on  the  playground,  and  while  the  pupUs  were  receiving 
instruction  in  music  or  drawing. 

The  departmental  plan  is  in  effect  in  the  grades;  there  are 
special  teachers  for  music  and  drawing,  language  and  literature, 
grammar  and  composition,  physical  training,  history  and  civics, 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

The  followincf  is  an  outline  of  the  general  ]>rogram  which  per- 
mits lialf  the  children  to  he  under  the  rcf^ular  classroom  instruc- 
tors and  the  other  half  under  tlie  special  teachers,  there  being - 
eight  teachers  for  regular  classroom  work  and  nine  for  the  special 
subjects  previously  enumerated : 


Gkadk 

Room 

leu  Uin.  A.  M. 

i5u  Mia.  ^.  M. 

90M1O.A.M. 

90U1D.A.1I. 

75Mia.  P.3i. 

75Mta.  P.M. 

1 

IB 

1 

IB 

1. 

V 

2 

2B 

-> 

V 

2B 

\ 

Thinl  

a 

3B 

\ 

JB 

=  A 

4 

4B 

4 

\ 

4B 

4  A 

Fifili   

S 

5B 

•V 

58 

-A 

6 

6B 

\ 

6B 

1.. 

\ 

7 

7B 

7A 

7B 

7A 

Eiffhtta  

a 

8B 

BA 

SB 

SA 

Special  Subjects 

45M. 

4SM. 

45  M. 

StM. 

HuiJc  And  Drawing  

, 

lA 

2A 

IB 

.?H 

.^A 

4A 

Laoiruftca  ana  LIter«tur« . 

10 

3A 

iA 

,?B 

Mi 

lA 

2A 

IK 

:h 

Htaunr  and  CM«  

31  or  V2 

''A 

7  A 

7H 

(,A 

SA 

Mi 

Grantroar  

;j .a  11 

:a 

nA 

7  K 

x\ 

?.A 

Music  an'l  I  )i-;uvinL(  

1 ; 

5A 

'A 

■  H 

:a 

-A 

DoQ.  Sci.  and  Man   \  r 

1  :  ;tn'l 

'  \ 

Mi 

■-A 

r  A 

:n 

PbyskakI  Train  ins 

1'!.,.'. 

.'A 

1  A 

:h 

: !; 

lA 

Physical  Training  t " 

Koom 

ib 

2A 

iA 

A  study  of  this  program  shows  that  while  the  B  division  of  a 
grade  is  in  regular  classroom  during  the  first  ninety-minute 
period,  the  A  division  is  having  work  with  the  special  teachers. 

The  program  is  reversed  for  the  second  ninety-minute  period. 
The  following  program  for  the  sixth  grade  illustrates  the  plan 
in  detail: 

Program. 

Grade  6— Year  6. 

First  90  minutes  :  S.45-10.1S  a,m. 
6B — Room  6. 

8.45  -  8.55  Opetiin?  exercises 

8.55  -  9.10  Spc-Ilin^-   

9.10  -  9.50  Arithmetic   

9.S0  -10.15  Geography   


10  min. 

15  inin. 
40  min. 
25  min. 
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6A. 

8.45  -  9^0*  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Traininj;:,  Monday, 
Wctlncsday,  or  Physical  Training,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Friday. 

9J0  -10.15     Music  and  Drawing,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

Second  90  minutes:  10.15-11.45  a.m. 
6A — Room  6. 

10.15  -11.45      Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  as  lor  6B. 

6B. 

10.15   -IIjOO*     Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, or  Physical  Training,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 

Friday. 

11.00  •11.45      Music  and  Drawing,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

Room  13. 

First  75  minutes;  1.00-2.15  p.m. 
6B — Room  6. 

1.00  -  1.35      Reading    35  tnin. 

1J5   -  1.55      Writing    20  min. 

1.55  -  2.15      Physiology    20  min. 

6A. 

1.00  -  1.37^    History  and  Civics,  Room  11. 
1.37H-  2.15     Grammar  and  G>mposition,  Room  11. 

Second  75  minutes :  2.1S-3  JO  p.m. 

6A — Room  6. 

2.15   -  3.30      Reading,  W  riting,  Physio!n?v,  as  for  tli. 

6B. 

2.15    -  2.52' J    History  and  Cis  ics,  Room  11. 

2  hZYt-  3 JO      Grammar  and  Composition,  Room  11. 

By  organizing  the  Sewickley  schools  on  this  plan,  the  children 
in  the  first  four  grades  have  412  minutes  a  week  for  play  under 

the  direction  of  a  special  playf^roimd  instructor,  the  htth  and  sixth 
g^radcs  135  minutes,  and  llic  seventh  and  eighth  112  minutes. 
The  superintendent  says:  "This  plan  has  been  in  operation  two 
years  and  has  proved  successful  from  an  educational  and  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  The  old  plan,  with  the  present  additions  to 
the  projj^ram  of  work,  would  require  a  longer  day  and  would  be 
more  expensive." 


THE  RSCRBATIONAL  ASPECTS  OP  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN 

A  MIDDLB'SIZED  CITY. 

Springfield,  111.,  has  "taken  account  of  stock."  Its  Survey 
committee  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
in  making  the  investigation  and  preparing  reports  on  its  schools, 
recreations,  charities,  industrial  conditions,  city  and  county  ad- 
ministration, public  health,  correctional  system,  care  of  mental 
defectives,  and  housing  conditions. 


*Do(he«tic  Science  and  Manual  Trnininsr  periods  are  double  periods.  90  minilteSt  from 
8.<(5  to  10.15  Cor  6A,  and  from  10.15  to  11.45  for  6B. 
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The  report  of  the  Recreation  Survey  section  has  just  been 
issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Lee  F.  Ilaiinier  aiKd  Clarence  Arthur 
Perry  are  the  joint  authors.  Teachers,  principals,  superintend- 
ents and  members  of  school  boards  will  be  interested  in  their 
findings  and  recommendations,  which  touch  upon  the  school  sys> 
tem  of  that  flourishing  middle  western  city  of  59,000  population. 

The  schcjol  yards  of  Si)ringTield  average  acres  each.  In  a 
city  which  had  been  so  [generous  in  providing  play  spaces,  it 
would  be  expected  that  a  rich  and  varied  play  life  would  be 
exhibited.  The  investigators  found,  however,  that  "the  only  ac- 
tivities reported  by  over  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  baseball, 
moticm  picture  liows,  reading  and  kite  flying,  while  the  old  stand- 
ard games  that  American  bo\  s  lia\  c  been  brought  np  on»  such  as 
prisoners'  base,  leapfrog,  blnidnian's  buff,  bull  in  the  ring,  hare 
and  hound  and  duck  on  the  rock  are  reported  as  played  by  less 
than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  grammar  school  boys.  Most 
of  these  standard  games  were  mentioned  by  only  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  or  about  one  boy  in  1000, 

"In  the  case  of  the  girls,  motion  picture  show?,  jumping  the 
rope,  roller  skatinq^  and  hide  and  seek  are  the  four  most  popular 
means  of  recreation.  The  standard  games  which  should  bring 
girls  together  in  safe,  liappy,  cooperative  play,  such  as  I  spy,  Lon- 
don Bridge,  fox  and  geese,  button  button  and  blindman's  buff, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  indicating  that  they  are  played  by 
comparatively  few  girls." 

The  Springfield  school  buildings  were  used  for  recreational 
evening  occasions  only  every  nine  or  ten  weeks  during  the  school 
year ;  so  it  is  not  strange  that  in  a  city  of  less  than  60,000  inhabit- 
ants about  $6000  a  week  was  being  spent  upon  theaters  and 
motion  pictures.  No  dancing  was  allowed  in  the  public  schools, 
but  a  great  deal  was  going  on  in  the  public  halls  without  respon- 
sible sTipervisioii.  In  the  high  school,  the  same  negligence  of  the 
social  and  recreational  needs  of  youth  was  exhibited,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  student  activities  were  being  carried  on 
outside  of  the  school  and  were  not  under  the  control  of  either 
parents  or  teachers. 

An  inquiry  into  the  amusements  of  the  high  school  students 
showed  that  "practically  all  of  the  high  school  students  attend 
the  movies.  Of  the  boys,  86  per  cent,  and  of  the  girls,  84  per 
cent,  attend  the  theater.  The  boys  who  attend  average  about  once 
a  week  and  the  girls  go  almost  as  frequently.  The  majority  of 
the  visits  to  the  theater  are  not  made,  in  the  case  of  either  sex, 
with  any  other  member  of  the  family.  Social  dancing  is  indulged 
in  by  40  per  cent  of  the  hovs  and  per  cent  of  the  girls.  A  large 
number  of  the  dances  they  attend  are  held  in  hotels.  In  61  per 
cent  of  the  boys'  homes  and  in  48  per  cent  of  the  girls'  homes 
parties  for  young  people  are  not  often  held/' 
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The  report  gives  a  detailed  recreational  program  and  among 
other  things  advocates  the  estahlif^hment  of  a  department  of 
physical  training  and  play  (a  rccoiTiiiicndalion  which  is  now 
being  carried  out),  the  purchase  of  a  public  schools'  athletic  field, 
cooperation  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  park  board 
in  the  utilization  of  park  playgrounds,  and  a  system  of  school 
social  centers  to  be  carried  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  |)rincipals,  and  partially  maintained 
by  parent-teacher  associations.  Model  layouts  tor  two  types  of 
school  yards  are  shown  by  colored  plates. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Modern  liiGii  School.    By  Charles  II.  Johnston,  Ph.  D., 
and  others.  -Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1914.  847  pp.  Price 

The  viewpoint  of  this  book  is  social  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  preface  Rives  an  idcn  nf  the  general  scope 
of  the  book.  "This  book  contains  those  accuuius  and  expert  nulorsements 
of  high  school  movements  which  are  illustrating  for  us  the  only  kind  of 
social  education  which  as  yet  can  have  a  dehnitc  meaning.  The  cumu- 
lative results  of  these  accounts  and  definite  points  of  view  furnish  data 
for  a  respectable  social  philosophy  of  education.  The  field  covered  is 
simply  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  volumes:  i.e.,  a  survey  of  poli- 
cies, examples  and  suggestions  of  ways  and  means  of  making  the  strictly 
sociali:uu/  work  <  /  our  actual  kiffh  schools  more  definite,  more  effective 
and  more  nearly  universal. 

"A  former  volurae  ('High  School  Education')  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problems  of  classroom  instruction  in  the  different  high  school 
subjects  and  with  certain  technical  matters  of  administration  closely 
related  to  these  problems.  A  third  volume  is  under  way  which  is  to  deal 
strictly  and  systematically  with  the  clearly  distinct  prc^blctn'^  of  hiph 
schoul  supervision  (especially  of  class  teaching),  it  is  hopvd  that  this 
present  second  volume  may  make  definite  contributions  and  pvow  stimu- 
lating to  the  movement  for  promoting  the  efTicienev  of  sociai  administra- 
tion as  dislinguisljcd  from  merely  mechanical  administration  of  our  high 
schools." 

The  book  ha<  a  splendid  bibliography  for  each  chapter.  Part  I  dis- 
cusses the  itiiiiiutional  relationships  of  the  IukIi  school,  taking  up 
the  high  school  education  as  a  social  enterprise;  the  legal  status  of  the 
high  school;  the  high  school  as  a  business  enterprise;  the  relationship 
of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school,  to  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions and  t  )  inthis-trial  life.  Part  II  discusses  the  more  intimate 
specialized  relationships  of  high  school  work,  as  for  example,  the  social- 
ized h\f^  school  cumculums  and  courses  of  study;  the  details  of  class 
maiia|L:i!mnt  in  relation  to  the  family,  the  outsirk-  community  and 
home  associations.  Part  111  discusses  definite  internal  expressions  of 
the  social  nature  and  socialixinff  function  of  the  high  school.  The  chief 
problems  discussed  are  the  internal  government  as  an  cxiiression  of  the 
social  character  of  the  high  school;  the  improvement  of  high  scho<^ 
teachers  in  service ;  the  administration  of  the  social  activities ;  the  con- 
trol of  high  <;rhoo!  athletics,  debatini^  sMcicties.  journalism  and  fraterni- 
ties. Part  IV  discusses  the  hiRh  school  as  a  social  center;  it  conlams 
the  problems  and  continuation  work  of  vocational  guidance  and  the 
problem^  "f  li>viiene  morality  which  center  annmd  the  liii^h  school. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  for  high  school  teachers  who  desire 
to  get  a  broad  viewpoint  of  the  problems  of  the  high  school. 

The  Book  of  Athletics.   By  Paul  IViihington,  M.  /).  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  liu'4.    512  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

The  following  statement  from  the  preface  gives  the  general  plan  of  the 
book.  **'The  Piook  of  Athletics*  is  a  collection  of  articles  written  by 
players,  captains,  caches  and  trainers  of  many  college  teams,  and  by 
others  who  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  athletics.  While  it  makes  no 
pretetiM  of  containmg  exhaustive  treatises  on  all  branches  of  sports,  or 
even  of  being  a  complete  and  sufficient  text^book  on  those  sports  con- 
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sidercd,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  editor  in  gatherinK  material 
to  cover  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  way  the  Rames  commonly  played 
in  school  and  collcpr  circles.  The  book  is  dc^iKiu'd  to  give  those  inter- 
ested a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  insight  into  the!  player's  side 
of  athletics.  It  is  intended  that  the  discussions  shall  not  be  so  tedinical 
as  tr)  he  unintelligible  to  beginners,  nor  so  elementary  as  to  fail  to 
interest  the  expert. 

"The  greatest  space  and  endeavor  have  been  given  to  what  are  known 
in  college  ranks  as  the  major  sports.  Accordingly,  much  more  space 
has  been  allotted  to  football,  on  which  there  are  articles,  not  only  on  the 
game  in  general,  bnt  on  each  position  and  on  the  important  features  of  the 
game." 

Leading  college  athletes  and  trainers  have  cooperated  with  Doctor 
Withington  in  the  compilation  of  this  book.  Doctor  Withington's  posi- 
tion at  Harvard  has  given  him  a  fme  opportunity  as  editor.  His  position 
in  swimming,  football,  rowing  and  wrestling  at  Harvard  have  given  him 
a  wide  outlook.  The  articles  by  Murphy,  Fitzjiatrick  and  Yost  will  add 
to  its  value  for  many  men.  This  book  is  an  imj^rovcment  over  the  Book 
of  Athletics  prttpared  by  Bingham  in  1895.  It  ts  the  best  general  work 
on  sport  published  in  the  United  States. 

PhV.SIC.XL    TrATNTNG    iOK    THE    CiTV    SniOOLS    OF    Ml(  lIir.AN. 

Prepared  by  Executive  Committee,  Pliysical  Traiuuig  Sec- 
tion, State  Teachers'  Association.  Published  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1914.  251  pp. 

This  book«  edited  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  physical  training 
section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Michigan,  is  a  mine  of 
information  and  suggestion  for  le.iclicrs  of  physical  education  in  public 
schools.  The  members  of  the  committee :  VV.  P.  Bowen,  C.  F.  Tambling. 
Ethel  Perrin,  Ethel  Rockwell.  Fannie  C  Burton  and  W.  VV.  Hastings 
have  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  introduction  of  the  book 
gives  the  opiniijns  of  prominent  i)syclioIi 'Lii^ts  re^ardiiiv;  the  educative 
value  of  physical  training.  Quotations  arc  given  from  such  men  as 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  E.  A.  Ktrkpatrick.  John  Dewey  and  Edward  L.  Thom- 
dtke.  Short  paragraphs  are  given  on  the  hygienic  and  recreati\  e  \  aluc 
of  physical  trainmg,  the  scientihc  management  of  the  macliine,  sex 
hygiene,  physical  examination,  health  instruction,  recreation  and  correct- 
ive Rvmnastics,  The  pictures  of  goofl  and  poor  posture  will  aid  ht)th 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  the  first  and  second  grades  the  lessons  arc  made 
up  of  story  plays,  rh)rthmic  plays  and  miscellaneous  plays  and  games; 
these  are  arranged  in  half-year  periods  With  the  lu-j^inning  of  the  third 
year  the  formal  srymna'stic  lesHon>^  begin,  but  the  .same  plan  of  having 
Uje  rhythmic  play:^  and  iniscellaiu  ous  plays  and  games  is  included  in 
each  grade.  Piej^Mnnini^  with  tlie  eii^dith  ^rade  (h<>  boys  su'islitute  athletics 
for  a  part  of  the  gyintiastic  work,  while  tiic  Kirl-"'  have  folk  dancing.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  separate  the  physical  training  for  girls  from 
the  physical  training  for  boys.  A  section  is  devoted  to  group  competition 
with  the  methods  and  scoring  tables  appended.  The  book  should  be 
of  great  help  to  teadiers  of  physical  education. 

FOOTHALL,    FOR   Pi  AVERS  AM)  0>.UIiES.     Bv   GleHH  S.  WfifHCr. 

Published  by  autlior,  1912.    141  pp.   Price  $^.30. 

Glenn  Warner's  "Football  for  Players  and  Coadies"  fills  a  real  need.  It 
gives  many  definite  suggestions  telling  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
It  is  well  illustrntcd  with  dincrams  of  plays  and  half-tone  cuts.  The 
table  of  contents  which  follows  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  Football  coaches  will  receive  many  good  suggestions  from  it 
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Table  of  contents:  How  Players  Should  be  Outfitted;  How  to  Train 
and  How  to  Treat  and  Protect  Injuries;  How  to  Make  and  Use  Tack- 
ling Apparatus  and  Lhaii,'inu  Si' 'Is;  Tackling;  Falling  on  the  Hall; 
Blocking  and  Interfering;  Punting;  Forward  Passing;  Judging  and 
Ditching  Punts;  Place  Kicking;  Goal  Kicking  after  Touchdown;  Kidc 
Off;  Drop  Kicking;  How  to  Plav  Ktul ;  TIcw  t^  Play  Tackle;  How  to  Play 
Center;  How  to  Play  Quarterback;  How  to  Play  Halfback  and  I'uU- 
badc;  Football  Practice;  System  of  Signals;  Oeneralship;  Offense; 
Defense. 

A  Text  Book  of  Histology.  By  Dr.  Frederick  T.  Leivis^ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Embryology  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  Dr.  Philipp  Stolir,  formerly  Professor  of 

Anatomy  at  the  University  of  W'iirzlmrg.  Second  c<lilion 
with  19.3  illustrations.    P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.,  Fhila- 

dcl])hia,  11H4.    5:U  i>p.    /VjV<' $^^ 

This  is  the  best  and  most  complete  text-book  of  histology  which  the 
writer  has  seen.  The  material  is  presented  from  the  embryological  point 

of  view.  The  wnrk  re|ire>ents  the  seventh  American  edition  vi  St'lir's 
Histology  from  tlie  tittcenih  German  edition  edited  by  Dr.  O.  Sclmlt/e. 
The  characteristics  of  this  edition  are  its  clear  and  concise  style,  the 
absence  of  borrowed  illustrations  and  full  directions  for  prrpnr:iti< m  ^f 
every  specimen  illustrated.  Stohr  possessed  unusual  artistic  talent  and 
many  of  the  illustrations  were  drawn  by  himself.  The  text  is  richly 
and  well  illustrated 

The  description  ui  the  dcsclupmcut  of  each  organ  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  its  microscopic  structure  is  interesting.  lo^iical  and  peda- 
gogic. 7t  proreedi?  from  simple  to  complex  and  emphasixes  fundamental 
rather  than  secondary  features. 

A  large  number  of  references  to  original  papers,  ancient  and  modern, 
are  inserted.  Historical  presentations  frequently  give  the  student  a 
glimpse  of  the  development  of  the  science,  and  the  wealth  of  modern 
references  brings  one  into  touch  with  the  important  work  now  being 
done  by  anatomists. 

A  v^uable  addition  is  found  in  a  diapter  on  microscopic  technique  by 
Mr.  L.  G.  I.'Avrey.  instructor  in  the  suhject  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  work  will  be  found  somewhat  technical  to  one  not  well  up 
in  histological  work,  but  is  a  mine  of  information. — E.  B. 

Manu.al  of  Physical  Tratntxc.  Two  new  TTaiul])ooks  of 
Physical  Trainini,^  for  the  Cincinnati  PnWic  Schools  l)y  Dr. 
Carl  Ziegler,  Director  of  Pliysical  Education  and  Hygiene 
of  that  city.  168  pp.  6x9  inches.  Price:  one  volume  $.6o, 
both  $r. 

One  hundred  different  lessons  with  five  hundred  small  line  engravings, 

illustratinp:  the  correct  cxecntion  of  exercises,  are  cnntaiiu<l  in  the  two 
volumes.  The  Ics.-jon^  cnxcr  the  vvhulc  year's  work  for  ihc  eight  school 
grades  and  include  free  exercises  without  and  with  hand  apparatus  such 
as  dumb-bells  and  wands,  the  description  of  the  mo'^t  practical  games  for 
the  schoolroom  and  yard,  and  a  list  of  appropriate  folk  dances.  Twenty- 
four  pa^es  are  devoted  to  detailed  explanations,  which  together  with  the 
illustrations  will  he  a  great  help  to  the  class  teachers  and  avoid  misinter- 
pretation of  the  exercises. 

I  believe  that  this  manual  will  l>e  "f  value  to  every  physical  dirict'T. 
for  it  is  the  result  of  the  life's  experience  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
our  profession. — Adolpk  Picker. 
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The  Occupational  Diseases,  Ttif.ir  Causation,  Symptoms, 
Treatment  and  Prevention.  By  IV.  Gilman  Thompson, 
M.D.  D,Appleton&Co.,\9U.   724  pp.  $6. 

The  author  of  this  book  states  in  liis  preface  that  the  book  "is  designed 
primarily  for  physicians  interested  in  the  subject  of  tlic  Occupational 
Diseases  of  Modern  Life»  and  also  as  a  guide  for  students  of  social 
economics — social  service  workers,  insurance  actuaries  and  those  whose 
special  intfrc^ls  deal  with  problems  ot  lalior  k'^islatinn,  or  uitli  workers 
in  the  cbemical,  textile  and  many  other  manufactures  or  trades  in  which 
the  health  of  the  workman  is  closely  related  to  problems  of  efficiency 
and  Inimanitarian  effort."  The  book  will,  for  American  readers,  take 
the  place  of  Oliver's  "Diseases  of  Occupation,"  because  it  is  more  closely 
related  to  American  conditions  than  the  English  book.  The  book  will 
be  of  particular  value  to  American  teacliers  of  hygiene  who  teach  environ- 
mental hygiene  and  to  those  who  give  vocational  advice  to  young  people 
from  the  health  standpoint.  Increasingly  the  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion is  a  confidential  adviser  to  yDttng  people.  AdviL-e  concerning;  life 
callings  will  be  given  more  intelligently  by  the  careful  study  of  this  book. 
Aside  from  the  careful  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding  occupational 
diseases  the  Imok  contains  valuable  sections  on  general  remedial  meas- 
urements related  to  personal  hygiene.  The  small  section  on  exercise  is 
made  up  of  general  platitudes.  The  section  on  ventilation  is  a  strange 
jumble  of  the  (jld  and  new  in  ventilation.  No  clean-cut  differentiation 
is  made  between  liie  etTects  of  temperature,  humidity,  duNt.  bacteria  and 
CO2  influettce  on  the  individual.  The  discussion  of  ventilation  on  pages 
98-101  is  an  illustration  of  generalization  without  scientific  discrimination. 
The  auiiior's  discussion  on  page  99  of  stale  and  fresh  air  in  rclatiua  to 
blood-pressure  is  a  concrete  example.  No  one  questions  the  improvement 
of  the  patient  in  clianKinir  from  the  closed  room  ('^  ''iit  of  doors.  The 
author  assumes  that  tlic  improvement  is  due  to  the  ciiange  from  stale  to 
fresh  air.  He  fails  to  consider  the  tonic  effects  of  air  movement,  dianged 
temperature  and  humidity. 

Caspar's  Tp:ciink.\l  Dictionakv,  English-German  and  Ger- 
man-English, Comprising  the  Most  Important  Words 

AND  TBRMS  in  TECHNOLOGV,  ENGINEERING,  MACHINERY, 

Chemistry,  Navigation,  Shipbuilding,  Electro-Tech- 
nics, Avi.atton,  etc.,  etc.  By  C.  N.  Caspar.  C.  N,  Caspar 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1911.   272  pp.  $1. 

This  pocket  teclmical  dictionary  will  be  of  help  to  students  pursuing 
technical  studies.  The  apparent  advantage  of  this  book  is  its  small  size 
and  space-saving  typographical  arrantjeinent.  Some  SOjOOO  words  are 
included  and  still  the  book  is  of  handy  pocket  size. 
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THE  SARGENT  SCHOOL 

FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


NEW 
GYMNASIUMS 
LECTURE  ROOMS 
1N4  ami  If  U 


^  ■  The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Equipment  unexcelled.  Located  in  an  educational  center.  Twelve 
minutes  from  Boston.  ^  Broad  and  thorough  aiurse  for  teachers  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Training.  Twenty-four  months  at  School 
and  four  at  Sargent  Camp.  ^  Credits  given  toward  diplomas  for  high- 
grade  work  in  schools,  colleges,  other  normal  .schools  and  Harvard 
Summer  School.    ^  For  information  and  booklet,  address 

DR.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  30  Everett  Street,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

Two  years'  course  of  preparation  for  Teachers  of  Physical  Training 
including  Course  in  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics.    Summer  Session. 

For  catalogs,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

L  H.  ARNOLD.  H.  D.      -  307  York  Street.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Batik  CrMk.  MichigBB     Two-year  Course  and  Summer  Course 
Physical  Kducution  and  Playgrouod  work.    Personal  develop- 
ment emphasized.    Unusual  opportunity  for  self-support.  Two 

5100  Scholarship*  for  High  Scnool  graduates.    Summer  School, 
une  90  to  August  85.    Summer  faculty  of  specialists— leaders  in 
the  profession.    Send  for  particulars.  Address 

WM.  W.  HASTINGS  DEAN 

I'hysical  l)ire<.tor.  Hirm- 
ingham.  Alabuma.  Ath- 
letic Club;  SwimminK  Instructor.  St  Louis  Central  V.  .M.  C.  A.; 
I'hysical  Director.  Pasadena.  California.  Hijth  School -and 
•urores  of  other  good  places  were  recently  lilled  by  us.  If  you 
wnnt  a  position,  or  an  instructor  in  any  phase  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, write  us. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Maoxtr,    ■      ■    Wrb.Irr  Grovn.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

UDIES'  GYMNASIUM  SUITS  AND  ATHLETIC  APPAREL 

Endorsed  and  used  by  the  leading  Physical  Educators.  Made  under 
conditions  approved  by  Consumers'  League.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


THESE  POSITIONS; 


COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  CO.. 


301  ConrrcM  Str««t.  Boston,  Maaa 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INCLUDING  SCHOOLS  for  PHYSICAL  DIREQORS  and  PLAYGROUND  WORKERS 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  io  all  DEPARTMENTS,  JUNE  30 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Two-year  course.  Fifteen  units  from  un  accredited 
High  SclnKil  or  Academy  required  for  admission. 
Two  terms.  boRinninK  September  and  Febnia'"y.  A 
recognized  s<  hfxtl  olTerintt  thorough  c«>urses  in  Theory 
and  I'ractiot!  i>f  Physical  Education  in  all  it»  branches. 

The  College  h;ts  a  long  list  of  successful  ffraduate-s. 
We  own  our  t|uarter-of-n-rtiillion  dollar  huildinK-  in- 
cludinK  swimmmK  i>oo\.  shower  baths,  larKe  Rvmna- 
sium.  auditorium,  library,  etc.  Tennis  courts  on  the 
Krounds  and  unusual  opportunity  for  .nil  Meld  athletics 
in  near-by  park. 

For  detailed  information  addresa 


Tke  PriBcipal,  Grand  Blvd.  and  42d  St.,  Chicafo 
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REPORT  OP  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGES. 

The  eiglilecikih  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  CoUeg^es  was  held  at  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
at  Chicago  University,  on  December  30,  1914. 

Council  Meeting  9.45. 

Present ;  Vice  F'rcsident  Savae^e  and  the  secretary. 

Voted  to  recommend  for  incinlicr>lnp  in  the  Society:  George 
A.  liutf,  University  of  lUinuis,  Samuel  Clyde  Williams,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa ;  John  W.  Wilce,  Ohio  State  University. 

Morning  Session  10.50. 

Present:  McCurdy,  von  den  Steincn,  T.anibeth,  Reed,  Mc- 
Coniber,  Meylan,  Edgar  Fauver,  Edwin  l  auver,  Babbitt,  Elsom, 
Meanwell,  Storey,  Samson,  Reitcr,  Cooke,  McKenzie,  Ilethering- 
ton,  Hicks,  Raycroft,  Ehler,  Savage,  Sarsent,  St.  John,  Phillips.- 
Visitors;  F.  W.  Dixon,  Wni.  Burdick,  T.  H.  Ransom,  Frank 
Haggertv,  D.  Huffer,  R.  X.  Farp:o,  J.  P.  Sprague,  L.  G. 
Pates,  f.  H.  Nichols,  11.  L.  Gill,  11.  F.  Kalleiiberg,  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams, W.  J.  Monilaw,  J.  L.  Griilith,  W  .  T.  Harmon,  Lewis  Omer, 
H.  C.  Page,  VV.  P.  Bowen,  |.  W  .  Page,  P.  A.  L.  Ball. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Brewer  prc  ^Liited  "IntercolK  j^iate  Athletics  as  a 
part  of  the  work  of  Physical  Training  in  ihc  Colleges  of  the 
Southwest."  ( Page  12.)  He  gave  as  the  territory  covered  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  niain  prob- 
lem was  to  educate  the  public  to  believe  the  work  ba-  a  place  in 
an  educational  scheme.  He  showed  that  as  the  colleges  in  this 
territory  could  build  from  the  ground  they  were  able  to  avoid 
many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  colleges  of  the  North  and  West. 
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These  were  largely  lack  of  organization  and  conelaiiun  in  the 
departments  of  these  colleges,  and  especially  the  failure  to  bring 
the  athletics  of  the  collie  under  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation. They  had  tried  to  overcome  these  defects  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  South  and  West.  They  aim  to  make  the  director 
of  physical  education  directnr  in  fart  of  all  activities  of  a  physi- 
cal nature.  A  very  radical  departure  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  is  that  no  specitic  amount  of  work  is  required.  The 
work  is  based  on  the  physical  and  medical  examination.  He 
may  elect  any  work  not  prevented  by  these»  but  nmst  work  as 
lonif.  one,  two  or  three  or  more  years,  or  none,  as  the  department 
thinks  wise.  Positive  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  work  in 
physical  education.  The  ininiiiiuiii  of  work  for  credit  is  three 
hours  a  week,  and  a  ''checker"  is  used  to  insure  the  work  beings 
done.  All  the  work  in  physical  education  is  done  between  4 
and  C  p.m.  These  hours  are  set  aside  by  the  University  for  this 
as  "recreation  lienor!."  A  normal  course  in  connection  with  the 
school  of  education  is  given  also,  consisting  of  twenty-four  liours' 
theory  and  some  practice.  Much  extension  work  is  also  done  by 
the  department  throughout  the  state  among  high  schools. 

Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt  presented  a  paper  on  "Progressive  Cor- 
relation in  Gymnasium  Work."  (Page  125.)  It  was  a  description  ' 
of  the  plan  recently  worked  out  at  Haverford  Collej^e.  After 
stating  that  the  director  should  steer  a  middle  course  between 
rashness  and  conservatism  he  gave  ten  fundamental  demands  of 
such  a  program.  These  included:  dignity,  comparable  with  other 
departments;  the  princijile  of  ]'roq-rcssion :  po<;sihihtv  of  subdi- 
vision and  ,t,Madine^;  hiq^h  standards;  provision  for  invalids,  recofj- 
nition  by  students ;  chance  for  individuaUty ;  definiteness ;  auto- 
matic disciplinary  conditions  and  a  duration  of  i^rogressive  work 
worth  the  term  "epoch/*  The  satisfying  (  f  these  demands  he 
termed  a  "qualification  goal."  The  plan  differed  from  any  at 
present  in  u<:e  in  excusing  students  from  required  class-work 
when  they  had  [lassed  a  (jualification  test  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
following:  upper  body  control,  lower  body  control,  strength  of 
arms,  strength  of  chest  and  shoulders,  swimming,  control  of 
abdominal  muscles,  strength  of  back,  coordination,  endurance, 
agility  and  elasticity.  The  course  ronsistcfl  of  three  hours  a  week, 
inchidin^::  one  lecture  in  theory  every  other  week.  The  theory 
consisted  in  freshman  year  of  anatomv  of  principal  muscles  and 
their  application,  i)hysiology  of  exercise,  g)rmnastic  day's  order 
and  effects  of  training;  in  sophomore  year  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  nerves,  relation'-  of  physical  exercise  to  alimenta- 
tion, special  neuro-muscuiar  etterts,  practical  application  of  ex- 
ercise and  relation  to  individual  exercise.  The  marking  system 
and  topical  outlines  were  also  exhibited  to  the  Society.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Is  War  a 
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Biological  Necessity?"  (Page  135.)  After  a  statement  of  the 
biological  laws  which  underlie  the  cell  life  and  growth  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  proper  development  he  traced  the 
growth  of  the  individual  and  the  races  of  the  world  under  the 
same  laws  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  physical 
exercise  and  the  contests  o£  the  athletic  field  that  ^s  c  could  j^et 
proper  development  to-day.  His  answer  was  that  war  is  not  in 
this  age  a  biological  necessity. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  in  a  paper  on  "Relation  of  Athletic  Sports 
to  International  IVace"  (page  143),  assumed  tliat  international 
peace  w-as  possible  and  desirable.  He  showed  that  while  national 
sports  were  useful  in  fitting  nations  for  war  and  had  been  so  used, 
their  prevalence  did  not  necessarily  make  peoples  combative. 
He  attached  a  certain  value  to  the  h>gietiic  effects  of  athletic 
sports  in  making  for  peace  because  of  the  saner  state  of  mind 
produced  and  a  slij^ht  value  to  the  Olympic  sports  in  bringing 
about  international  peace  by  the  associations  of  athletes  and 
others  and  the  understanding  of  national  sentiments,  aspirations 
and  viewpoints.  The  principal  line  of  argument  was  that  as 
athletic  sports  arc  the  natural  means  for  the  development  of  the 
fighting  instinct  which  is  so  prominent  a  factor  in  war.  (he  proper 
cfiucation  of  individuals^,  especially  young  men,  durnig  the  play 
and  sport  periods  of  life  would  tend  not  to  promote  fighting 
in  itself  but  a  higher  ideal  of  sportsmanship:  that  this  education 
could  be  carried  right  on  into  tjfie  mature  years  of  the  individual 
and  would  operate  in  the  group  and  eventually  the  nation,  giving 
a  nationai  sportsmanship.  The  development  of  a  willingness  to 
submit  disputed  points  to  a  referee  was  mentioned  as  favoring 
submission  of  national  questions  to  international  conciliation. 

No  detailed  program  of  methods  was  given,  but  the  opinion 
exi>ressed  that  it  should  be  worked  out  by  psychologists  and  edu- 
cators and  persisted  in  for  generations. 

Discussion  on  the  last  two  papers  was  brief,  as  the  time  for 
lunch  had  arrived. 

Lunch  was  served  to  about  forty^five  at  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
after  which  a  visit  was  made  to  the  University  gymnasium  and 
the  new  cement  grandstand. 

Afternoon  Session  2.30. 

The  afternoon  session  started  at  2.30,  with  some  forty  in 
attendance. 

"The  EtTect  of  Athletic  Training  on  llie  Heart"  (page  14S)  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  presented  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Middieton.  of  the 
department  of  clinical  medicine  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  paper  was  the  report  of  an  extended  investigation  that  he, 
sometimes  in  collaboration  with  Doctor  Shumacker,  has  been 
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making  on  the  athletes  of  the  University.   The  athletes  in  the 

more  vigorous  and  exhausting  sports  received  most  attention. 
Aiicr  noting  the  points  on  wliich  most  physio!. )i:jisis  agree  re- 
garding the  effects  of  prolonged,  severe  muscular  strain  on  arte- 
rial and  venous  pressure  and  pulse  rate  he  discussed  the  chatiges 
in  form.  The  variation  in  the  findings  of  various  observers^  he 
thought  largely  due  to  the  different  methods  used.  He  inclined 
to  the  view  that  the  heart  did  hecome  larger  during  violent 
ellorl.  AtlciUioii  was  called  to  the  liability  to  acute  dilruion  at 
these  times  because  of  the  depression  of  myocardinal  loiiiciiy. 
Cases  were  cited  showing  such  results.  He  discussed  the 
question  whether  there  is  ever  a  normal  cardiac  hypertrophy, 
rather  favoring  the  view  that  there  is  not.  Authorities  were 
c|Uotcd  and  ol)servations  cited  to  show  that  a  hypertrophied  heart 
is  more  susceptible  to  fatty  degeneration,  etc.  in  a  group  of 
forty-six  university  athletes,  Shumacker  and  Middleton  found 
the  f ollowii^  well-defined  groups :  ( 1 )  three  with  normal  hearts ; 
(2)  ten  with  dilated  and  hypertrophied  hearts,  good  compensa- 
tion, the  "big  athletes"  group;  (3)  twelve  with  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied hearts  and  marked  reaction  to  slight  exertion,  these 
were  athletes  generally  who  had  many  training  periods;  {\) 
twelve  with  dilated  and  hypertrophied  hearts  and  murmurs  before 
and  after  exercise;  (5)  two  with  hearts  convalescing  from  acute, 
dilation;  (6)  athletes  showing  several  lesions  after  ceasing  ath- 
letic training::. 

Doctor  Middleton  showed  a  table  indicating  the  frequency  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy  and  functional  disturbances  in  athletes 
training  for  various  sports.  The  greatest  frequency  was  in 
football,  running  (over  440  yards)  and  crew  (81  per  cent). 

Conclusions. 

1.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  the  usual  result  of  training  in  en- 
durance events. 

2.  Dilatation  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  athletes  than 
non-athletes  (especially  crew  men  and  distance  runners). 

3.  Significance  of  hypertrophy  still  unsolved,  while  it  may 
increase  power  it  lowers  heart  resistance. 

4.  There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  "athletic  heart"  has 
lessened  resistance  to  infectious  diseases,  hence  care  should  be 
taken  against  putting  a  strain  on  the  heart  in  case  of  even  mild 
infectious  diseases,  as  colds. 

Discu>siun.  Doctor  Meylan  regretted  that  the  study  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  give  the  results  on  the  athletes.  He 
agreed  with  Doctor  Middleton  that  physiologists  as  yet  were 
quite  at  sea  regarding  the  signifiraiu  e  of  cardiac  hypertroj)hy, 

St  •me  snvinp:  that  no  cardiar  hvpertrophy  was  phvsiologic.  others 
disagreemg.   He  referred  to  the  lindings  in  his  study  of  Harvard 
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oarsmen:  only  two  cases  of  cardtac  hypertrophy  in  seventy-six 
men  examined  ten  to  forty  years  after.    Fest  of  oarsmen  in  past 

more  violent  than  now.  ]le  cited  two  instances  of  oarsmen, 
Pla'stcd  (sixty-eight)  and  Uuncnn  (forty-four),  who  after  forty 
and  twenty-five  years  of  most  vigorous  exercise  (rowing)  were 
fine  specimens  physiologically  with  no  hypertrophy. 

Doctor  Meylan  thinks  25  per  cent  of  college  men  can  safely  go 
into  vigorous  competitive  sports  and  if  there  is  a  slight  risk 
(which  he  does  not  grant)  the  j^fain  overvalues  it.  He  quoted 
Doctor  Cabot,  "i  doubt  whether  a  sound  heart  can  be  broken 
down  by  iiard  work  alone." 

Doctor  McKenzie  said  that  Doctor  Middleton  showed  clearly 
that  disturbances  to  heart  and  circulation  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  exertion.  He  was  surprised  that  basket  ball  was  placed 
?o  low  in  the  scale  of  violence,  but  that  it  must  be  so.  He  thought 
that  the  bad  showing  in  some  sports  was  due  to  the  position  of 
the  athlete  in  the  event.  He  brought  out  that  our  experience 
showed  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  injure  hearts  or  we  should 
have  more  fatalities.  He  said  that  the  heart  must  be  hyper- 
trophied  during:  exercise.  He  einpliasized  the  fact  that  tlierc  is 
trreat  ability  to  return  to  normal  after  exercise;  witness  our 
aihietic  meets.  He  put  nui  vt-ry  great  weight  on  tiie  arrhytliniia 
of  hearts.  He  referred  to  statistics  of  Surgeon  Stokes  which 
were  scientific  and  showed  very  little  difference  in  athletes  and 
others.  He  brought  nnt  need  of  persjKctive  in  the  matter  and 
the  arrai,L,Mitnenl  of  athletics  that  result  sometimes  from  lack  of  it. 

I'rotessor  Bowen  referred  to  work  of  Roy  and  Adami  on  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  dilatation  of  heart  from  vu)lent 
exercise,  and  his  own  on  bicyclers  by  X-ray  photos.  His  own 
work  showed  only  slight  diminution  in  every  case. 

He  criticised  the  medical  men  in  inveighing  athletes  from 
•  studies  on  very  abnormal  individuals.     He  wondered  if  the 
slightly  hypertrophied  iieart  is  not  more  normal.    He  said  the 
greatest  strain  on  the  heart  was  when  one  was  making  his  spurts 
and  not  when  he  collapses  by  stopping. 

Doctor  McCurdy  hoped  the  work  of  Doctor  Middleton  could 
be  continued  with  control  experiments  on  non-athletes  under 
similar  conditions,  and  the  same  on  laborers  and  non-laborers 
under  similar  conditions.  He  referred  to  his  findings  in  case 
of  Marathon  runners.  These  he  found  with  moderate  hyper* 
trophy  as  they  were  required  to  be  in  training;  that  many  of 
them  had  dilatation  after  tl:c  race  but  "ramc  back."  after  bath. 
He  referred  to  a  man  after  nioiuitain-elimbing  who  fainted  at 
65  mm.  pressure  every  time  after  exercise.  Longboat's  case  was 
used  to  show  how  temporary  conditions,  travel,  mdigcstk>n,  etc., 
may  affect  blood  pressure. 

Doctor  Storey  emphasized  the  importance  of  vasomotor  con- 
ditions on  heart.  He  asked  if  percussion  is  accurate  to  determine 
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the  size  of  heart,  and  if  the  newer  method  could  i.c  depended 

on  to  give  h  accuracy.  How  can  we  tell  whether  the  heart  we 
examine  is  normal  at  the  start?  Has  Doctor  Mi(Jdkton  data  on 
cross-country  runners  and  swimmers  r  Has  there  been  recently 
an  alarming  increase  in  heart  cases  ? 

Mr.  Homer  asked  whether  a  study  of  ages  had  been  made  and 
a  preliminary  training  study. 

Doctor  Raycroft  spoke  of  the  large  blanks  in  our  facts  on 
the  heart  and  emphasized  the  mental  etTect  on  heart  and  circu- 
lation, also  dillerence  between  trained  and  untrained. 

Doctor  Mcylan  again  reported  that  examination  of  nineteen 
oarsmen  after  Poughkeepsie  races  showed  all  hearts  normal.  He 
quoted  the  doctor  at  Columbia  Medical  to  the  effect  that  the 
hypertrophy  of  athletes  was  symmetrical  and  that  of  those  from 
clinic  was  asymmetrical. 

Doctor  Middk'ton,  in  summin^^  up,  said  ref^nrdin^  aj^o  that 
rapid  growth  seemed  to  induce  llic  conditions  mentioned,  other- 
wise he  had  no  facts  on  age.  He  said  electro-cardiograms,  etc., 
were  not  to  be  taken  against  clinical  findii^s.  He  believed  by 
percussion  you  can  map  out  left  border  ])Ut  not  the  right  border 
for  anatomic  reasons.  On  basket  ball  he  thought  results  were 
too  rosy,  as  conditions  under  which  the  men  worked  were  easier. 
He  said  men  at  lower  levels  show  shorter  life  than  those  who. 
climb  Alps.  He  disagreed  with  McKenzie  that  the  report  of 
Stokes  showed  no  difference  in  hearts.  He  said  cases  were,  non- 
athletic,  one;  athletic,  six.  He  quoted  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  hearts  were  lari;er  anci  slower,  later,  larger  and  faster.  He 
objected  to  classifying  athletes  with  non-athletes,  antl  the  former 
were  picked  men,  physically.  He  said  their  facts  at  Wisconsin 
showed  the  athletes  on  a  lower  health  plane. 

Doctor  D.  B.  Reed,  in  his  address  on  ''Physical  Examinations 
and  Chicago  Freshmen"  (page  161),  stated  that  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  method  of  unrestricted  election  of  courses,  an  ele- 
mentary course  was  established  for  freshmen  consisting  of  soccer, 
volley  ball,  distance-running  in  the  fall,  calisthenics,  apparatus 
work  and  games,  basket  ball,  etc  .  in  the  winter,  and  swinmiing  in 
spring.  The  present  system  of  examinations  is  designed  to  meet 
the  following  needs:  1.  To  prevent  the  individual  from  taking 
work  for  which  he  is  unfitted.  2.  To  guard  the  University 
against  communicable  disease.  To  decide  which  men  might 
be  excused  from  the  prescribed  course  and  aid  them  in  their 
election.  To  effect  those  desiderata  early  examinations  were 
necessary.  So  alt  muscle  measurements  are  cut  out  The  exami- 
nations last  twenty  minutes,  and  with  two  men  fifty  are  done  each 
day.  All  i  *  "  I'shed  in  two  weeks.  They  require  a  urinary 
analysis  and.  n  there  is  a  history  of  typhoid,  an  examination 
of  feces.    The  students  whose  examinations  are  particularly 
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satisfactory  may  have  an  elementary  floor  test,  and  if  they  pass 
it  they  can  elect  their  work  (with  advice  from  the  office).  None 
can  elect  work  until  after  two  weeks.  The  system  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  three  years,  and  the  result?;  seem  to  justify  its  use. 

Discussion.  Meylan,  Raycroft,  Sargent,  McKenzie.  Doctor 
Sargent  thought  the  muscle  measurements  were  very  important 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  men  to  develop  themselves.  I>octor  Raycroft 
liked  Doctor  Reed's  reduction  of  the  muscle  measurements.  Doc- 
tor McKenzie  feU  that  a  combination  of  anatomic  functional  and 
medical  is  best.  Doctor  Meyhn  asked  how  the  urinary  analysis 
and  fecal  examinations  were  made.  Docu^r  Reed  replied  that 
tiic  fornicr  were  made  by  the  department  of  physiol.-chemistry 
each  half-day  and  the  latter  by  the  department  of  biology  under 
the  supervision  of  Doctor  Jordan. 

Business  Meeting. 

Present:  Sargent,  McKenzie,  McCurdy,  Fauver,  Fauver,  Luch- 
rinc^,  Ehler,  Reed,  Meylan,  Samson,  Savage  and  the  secretary. 

The  minutes  were  approN  ed. 

\  oied  that  the  secretary  make  a  record  of  the  sessions  of  the 
society  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  when  the  reports  reach  him. 

Doctor  Meylan  reported  progress  on  his  study  on  the  Status 
of  Physical  Education,  saying  he  would  soon  send  out  another 

questionnaire,  and  asking  for  it  a  cordial  reception  and  prompt 
and  accurate  answers.    1  he  conmiittec  was  conlimied. 

Doctor  Sargent  reported  for  the  committee  on  overlapping  of 
topics,  work  done  with  Dean  Briggs  and  Professor  Bowen. 

The  secretary  reported  for  committee  on  Publication  of  His- 
tory of  Pliysical  lOducation,  by  Doctor  Leonard,  that  the  work 
was  in  process,  but  not  ready  to  publish.  The  committee  was 
continued. 

Doctor  Raycroft  reported  for  the  committee  on  construction, 
"progress,"  reporting  gradual  accumulation  of  material  though 
less  this  year  than  usuai.  The  committee  was  requested  to  study 
the  matter  of  reproducing^  satisfactorily  the  material  in  its  hands. 

Voted  an  additional  approi)riation  of  $oO  in  addition  to  the  $17 
balance  from  1913,  for  work  oi  this  committee. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  a  committee  on  nominations,  Mey- 
lan, Reed  and  McCurdy. 

\'ri!r  fl  that  the  report  of  the  treasurer  he  accepted  and  placed 
on  lilc.   It  showed  a  balance  on  hand  nf  $<?;>l.(i1. 

It  was  suggested  for  the  1916  program  that  there  be  three 
classes  of  topics,  of  a  practical,  scientific  and  administrative 
nature. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  message  of  regret  to 
the  president  of  the  society,  Doctor  Naismith. 
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Voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bolin,  that  these  be  si>rca(l  on  the  minutes, 
and  sent  to  his  family.  Messrs.  Raycroft,  McKenzie  and  Sai|;ent 
were  appointed. 

Voted  to  elect  to  nieiubcrsliip  Geo.  A.  lluflf,  S.  C.  \\  illiams, 
J.  W.  Wilce,  Lewis  Omer,  J.  L.  Grilfith  and  J.  P.  Sprague. 

Voted  that  the  ai>pHcation  of  W.  O.  Hamilton  be  referred  to 
the  executive  committee^  with  power. 

Voted  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to  act  as  a 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  extended  to  the  Quad- 
rankle  Club  for  their  hospitality  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brine  for 
the  very  pleasant  musical  feature  contributed. 

The  nominating  conmiittee  reported  a*;  ofVrccrs  for  1015,  presi- 
dent, C.  W.  Savage;  vice  president,  J.  E,  Ku} croft;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  P.  C  Phillips;  representative  on  A.  P.  E.  A., 
Doctor  Sargent.   The  report  was  adopted. 

Voted  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  be  left  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Adjourned,  10.5J0  p.m. 

Paul  C.  Phillips, 

Secretary. 

N.  B.  The  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  are  printed  in 
the  present  number  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Review. 
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IMTERCOLLKGIATE  ATHI.ETICS  AS  PART  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  COL- 
LEGES OF  THE  SOUTHWEST.* 

C.  L.  BR£W£R^  UNiVEkSlXV  OF  MISSCJURI^  COLUMBIA,  ^O. 

My  lupic  reads,  **Int(!rc(illc^Maic  Athletics  as  Part  of  ilu-  W  ork 
of  Physical  Training  m  Culleges  u£  the  Southwcai.  "  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Southwest  I  have  in  mind  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.  In  these  great  states  wc  have  very  ex- 
cellent universities  and  a  large  number  of  ^ood  denominational 
and  iiidei>endcnt  collesfes.  The  problems  of  j)hysical  education 
have  been,  and  are,  liowever,  somewhat  ditterent  from  those  in 
institutions  of  the  East  and  North.  Many  of  the  institutions 
are  new  and  lack  money  with  which  to  do  things.  Some  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  even  without  g>'mnasiiims  and  do  what 
work  is  done  almost  without  equipment.  The  problem  p^rcatcr 
than  these,  however,  is  the  treinetnlous  uiic  of  educatini^  the 
public  up  to  physical  training  and  bringing  them  tu  believe  the 
work  baa  a  place  in  the  educational  scheme  of  any  institution. 
Tivffsespecially  true  in  the  high  schools,  secondary  schools  and 
fJiiall  colleg-cs.  A  large  part  of  this  district  is  new;  the  schools 
are  ntw  and  physical  traming  is  unfortunately  usually  the  last 
thing  to  be  provided  for  in  the  curriculum.  In  njost  sections  the 
work  is  one  of  promotion  and  building.  We  down  here  feel, 
however,  the  work  is  being  founded  on  a  sound  basis.  In  one 
respect  we  feel  that  we  are  building  upon  an  especially  sound 
basis.  We  are  trying  to  spread  and  teach  among  the  hip^h  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  that  all  physical  activities,  and  i  include 
intercollegiate  and  interschqol  athletics,  are  a  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  and  that  the  director  of  physical 
education  shall  be  not  only  a  g>ninasium  director,  but  a  physical 
director  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  It  is  this  I  w  ish  to  hr'm^  out  in 
the  little  I  have  to  give  you.  About  three  years  a^^o  I  visited  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  institutions,  mostly  of  the  \orili  and  East, 
to  study  the  relation  between  the  administration,  educational 
orgjanization,  the  department  of  physical  education  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  I  trust  yoti  will  j)ardon  me  if  I  say  some 
unpleasant  things.  1  found  in  the  majority  ul  the  institutions 
really  two  departments — intercollegiate  athletics  and  physical 
education.  The  first  seemed  not  to  be  related  to  the  educational 
scheme  of  the  institution  and  not  responsible  either  to  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  or  the  administrative  heads,  but 

*Read  before  Xhc  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  o{  Directors  ol  Physical 
Education  in  College**  CklcaigD.  Oeeember  30,  1914. 
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ratlier  lo  the  hiudents,  alumni  and  the  public.  In  many  cases 
the  director  of  physical  education  was  nominally  the  head,  but 
was  ignored  by  the  coaches  and  managers  when  it  came  to  poti- 

cie<>.  schedules  or  coachinsf  and  supervising  of  intercollegiate 
alhlLtic>.  In  one  i^reat  iii^tiluiion  1  suggested  tn  one  of  the 
coaciies  thai  ihe  physical  director  was  in  control,  lie  laughed 
and  said  that  he  never  came  to  the  office,  even  with  advice.  In 
another  place  I  found  a  director  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  a 
supervisor  of  intramural  athletics,  a  physical  director — accord- 
ing tn  the  catalo<jf — no  one  responsible  to  either  of  the  others, 
with  no  thouglu  of  a  related,  compreliensive  plan  of  work  as  a 
department  of  the  university.  In  another  institution  I  made 
the  same  suggestion.  "Well,"  the  man  said.  "So-and-so 
supervises  some  gymnasium  work — ."  Then  he  scratched  his 
head  and  added,  "Well,  really  T  don't  know  what  he  does  do." 
There  was  absolutely  no  thought  that  tlicre  was  any  connection 
between  liie  work  of  the  two.  In  lliis  institution  there  was  a 
little  g)'ninasium  work  and  intercollegiate  athletics,  nothing  else. 
The  physical  director  was  almost  unknown  by  sight  or  name  to 
tlie  student  body,  and  absolutely  without  influence.  The  man 
who  was  known  wa>  the  football  coach,  and  the  department  of 
physical  education  .seemed  to  be  the  football  team. 

I  spent  twelve  years  in  the  work,  and  as  a  student  in  the 
Central  North,  and  I  realize  that  the  conditions  are  the  result  of 
the  old  regime  when  intercollegiate  athletics  was  a  student  aflair 
hi  no  way  recognized  by  administrative  heads  as  a  part  of  the 
institution,  but  allowed  to  be  run  and  dominated  by  students, 
akunni  and  tlie  public  as  a  plaything  for  playtime. 

In  the  Southwest,  fortunately,  we  have  been  largely  able  to 
build  from  the  ground.  Those  of  us  interested  have  tried  to 
spread  the  doctrine  to  the  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
that  all  physical  activities  are  a  part  of  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education  and  that  educators  should  recognize  this  work  as 
being  of  distinct  value  in  education  in  the  building  of  men  by 
giving  positive  credit  for  the  work,  and  especially  that  teachers 
and  administrators  take  a  syrni)athetic  and  active  attitude  toward 
intercollei^iate  and  inter.sclvol  athletics  with  the  idea  of  elimi- 
nating the  evils  but  saving  the  good,  not  by  negative  legislation 
(which  has  never  been  elective)  but  by  [^jositivc  legislation,  by 
education  and,  most  of  all,  leadership  by  men  with  the  right  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  technically  trained  in  the  work. 

In  the  larger  institutions  of  the  Missouri  Valley  region  all 
interrollc^iriate  athletics  are  governed  bv  the  "Missouri  Valley 
Conference  of  Faculty  Rci>rcscniali\ es.  It  i.s  needless  to  <liscuss 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  body  except  to  say  that  the  foun- 
dation stone,  laid  and  cemented  by  a  gentleman's  agreement  of 
the  presidents  and  governing  boards,  is  that  all  intercoU^ate 
athletics  in  each  institution  shall  be  a  part  of  the  department  of 
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physical  education  and  that  all  instructors  or,  as  known  by  the 
public,  coaches,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  appointing  board  of 
the  university  for  work  throughout  the  year,  and  these  appointees 
shall  be  men  trained  in  the  work  and  the  selections  made  on  the 
same  basis  ns  instructors  in  other  de|):irtments  of  the  institution. 

A  similar  orc^anization  has  jnst  been  formed  comprising  the 
State  universities  of  (.Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  together 
with  the  colleges  of  importance  in  thc»e  three  states.  Two  years 
ago  an  organization  was  formed  of  the  twelve  small  colleges  of 
Missouri,  the  presidents  agreeing  to  the  same  thing.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  the  data  and  statistics  which  T  have  at  home,  explain- 
ing more  in  detail  the  work  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
but  I  will  give  you  very  briefly  what  we  are  doing  in  Missouri. 
At  Missouri  we  do  not  require  any  specific  amount  of  work  in 
physical  training.  The  amount  is  based  entirely  on  a  medical 
and  physical  examination  which  is  rcqnired  of  all  students  enter- 
ing the  university.  One,  two,  three  or  more  years  or  none  may 
be  prescribed  as  a  result  of  this  examinaiion  and  subsequent  ones 
in  particular  cases.  Or  any  student  may  elect  the  work.  Posi- 
tive credit  is  given  toward  graduation  for  all.  work,  excej>t  that 
the  maximnm  credit  for  one  semester  is  one  hour  and  the  maxi- 
nuun  total  four  hours.  The  student,  his  physical  examination 
permitting,  may  elect  any  of  the  activities  of  the  department 
including  intercollegiate  athletics.  All  coaching,  managing,  super^ 
vising  and  teaching  of  all  athletics  as  well  as  gymnasium  work  is 
done  as  outlined  above  by  men  regularly  appointed  and  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  nnivcrsity,  so  that  these  men  arc 
shifted  from  gv'mnasiuni  to  athletic  field  and  back  as  the  season 
and  work  of  the  deparinieni  needs,  intramural  athletics  are 
promoted  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  interclass  contests  in 
each  college  of  the  university,  followed  by  intercollegiate  ompe- 
tition.  And  mind  yon.  positive  academic  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion is  given  as  oullinefl  al)ove.  To  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
the  above  the  faculty  a  year  ago  set  aside  the  hours  from  four 
to  six  as  a  "recreation  period."  No  other  university  work  is 
permitted  during  those  hours  and  it  is  so  printed  in  the  cata- 
loc^';  and  class  schedules.  It  is  also  specified  that  all  training 
for  intcrcollcg'iatc  athletics  must  be  done  within  those  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  ahf»vc  i)rartical  work,  open  to  all  students, 
twenty-four  hours  of  theoretical  work  and  practice  teaching, 
some  of  which  is  actual  coaching,  are  offered  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Education  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  follow 
the  work  a«?  a  profession  or  in  connection  with  teacliint^.  for 
which  full  credit  is  ^iven.  That  this  ha«  the  «;yinj)atii\'  of  the 
faculty  of  this  school  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  advisers 
recommend  that  all  prospective  teachers  take  at  least  some  of 
this  work.  We  have  persuaded  our  facult}-  to  l)eKeve  in  the 
above  on  the  basis  that  if  play,  athletics  (either  intramural  or 
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intcrcollcgiaic^  ur  gyninasiuni  work  have  any  value,  posi- 
tive credit  should  be  given.  We  are  now  attempting  to  carry 
this  belief  to  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Tlu  members  of  the 
university  committee  who  visit,  check  u])  and  a<lvise  the  high 
school';  arc  makinj^  this  recommendation:  Fir<t,  that  all  physical 
activities  be  supervised  by  a  regularly  appointed  teacher  who  is 
trained  in  the  subject — that  is,  something  more  than  an  athlete ; 
second,  that  interschcx)!  athletics  and  all  physical  activities  be 
recognized  as  part  of  the  school  work  and  that  positive  credit 
on  the  basis  of  one-fonrth  unit  be  given,  the  minimum  for 
credit  bcin'^?  three  hours  a  week.  We  ha\e  .>oine  thirty-five 
schools  tliat  liave  adopted  this  plan;  over  eighty  have  adopted 
the  first  part.  One  school  which  ado[)ted  the  one-fourth  unit 
credit  reports  that  70  per  cent  of  tlie  students  are  taking,  or  have 
taken,  part  in  ^fune  arti\  ity  fur  credit.  A  canvass  of  the  schools 
of  ihe  slate  regarding  the  dcjirability  of  high  school  athletics 
brought  out  the  interesting  fact  lliat  in  the  high  school  where  the 
teams  are  recogmzed  and  supervised  as  above  the  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  athletics  were  worth  while  and  of  value  to  the 
school.  In  almost  every  instance  of  serious  objection  to  athletics 
it  was  found  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  at  leadership,  sympathy 
or  help  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  administrative  ollicers. 

I  wish  to  say  in  closing  I  thoroughly  believe  in  interschool 
and  intercollegiate  athletics.  I  cannot  but  believe  they  have  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  individuals  taking  part  and  to  the  school 
f>r  college.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  that  most  of  the  evils,  and 
it  is  needless  to  sa\  anythinc,^  alxnit  them,  as  we  have  heard  them 
all  the  past  two  days,  are  due  to  lack  of  sympathy  and  leadership 
on  the  part  of  educators  and  to  the  failure  of  the  administrator 
of  our  educational  institutions  to  enforce  leadership  by  men  with 
the  right  sort  of  ideas  and  ideals,  and  men  who  are  well  trained 
for  the  work,  rather  than  great  athletes.  If  this  cannot  be 
enforced,  intercollegiate  athletics  cannot  survive  and  are  not 
worth  while.  I  firmly  believe  it  can,  however,  and  that  these 
leaders  should  be  and  must  be  the  physical  directors  of  our 
country. 
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PROGRESSIVE  CORRELATION  IN  GYMNASIUM 

WORK.* 

JAMES  A.  ItABDlTT,  M.  D.,  UAVERFORO  COLLEGE,  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  title  lur  the  prcsenlalinn  of  a  subject 
winch  might,  on  the  one  hand,  discuss  with  dij^niity  and  breadth 
the  pedagogical  status  and  correlation  of  the  physical  education 
course,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  delve  into  the  somewhat  satiri- 
cally termed  "Col)\vebs  and  Wrinkles  in  the  College  GymnasiiiTn," 
l>cc(>mes  a  peculiarly  difficult  matter,  as  the  plan  of  this  paper 
is  not  satirical,  nor  does  it  intend  to  merely  review  the  magnificeut 
work  done,  by  Storey,  Meylan,  Raycroft  and  a  host  of  others,  in 
.elevating  the  standards  of  collegiate  estimate.  This  temi.  "Pro- 
gressive Correlation/'  will  then  possibly  indicate  the  plan  "f  dis- 
cussion undertaken  here:  at  all  events,  it  may  stand  for  a  heading. 

Tn  tlie  maintanjiiiL:,  rt  \isi(ni  and  orijaiH/.alicni  "f  a  ^^ati*; factory 
collegiate  course  in  physical  education,  the  con>crvaii>ni  of  ex- 
perience and  the  rashness  of  youthful  enthusiasm  must  both  be 
avoided,  but  this  body  will  i)t.  ibably  agree  upon  certain  funda- 
mental demands  which  their  ideals  in  college  work  would  present 
These  might  be  classiiied  as  follows: 

1.  The  physical  education  course  must  balance  properly  with 
other  collegiate  courses  in  requirements,  intellectual  acuity  and 

traininj^;. 

2.  i  he  principle  of  progression  as  taught  in  the  German  and 
Swedish  systems  so  admirably  must  be  as  tangible  and  definite  as 
in  a  mathematical  or  language  course. 

3.  These  must  be  capable  of  adequate  subdivision  and  £jivc 
"Satisfactory  standards  for  both  routine  quarterly  grading  and  final 
examination. 

4.  The  standard  adopted  should  hold  equal  emphasis  with 
other  courses  in  every  requirement  for  graduation. 

5.  If  physical  limitations  must  be  accepted  in  the  entering 
student,  a  proper  division  or  classification  and  passing  standard 
must  be  devised  to  cn\  cr  tlu  physical  invalid. 

6.  Studem  opinion,  which  is  a  potent  force  not  to  be  lightly 
considered,  must  in  serious  degree  approve  the  physical  education 
work  as  a  legitimate  college  branch. 

7.  A  desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential  phase  should  be  the 
stinuilus  of  personal  and  individual  attainment  as  distinct  froifi 
class  drill. 

8.  In  event  of  "course  conditions"  to  be  subsequently  re- 

*Rcad  before  the  eicbtccntb  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical 
Education  in  ColleKca,  Chicago,  December  30,  1914. 
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trieved,  the  work  in  the  course  to  be  reexamined  should  be  sufii- 
ciently  definite  to  allow  a  concise  and  adequate  review. 

9.  All  conditions  of  discipline  should  be  automatic  as  in  other 

classwork  and  not  referable  to  any  form  o£  personal  dispensation, 

10.  The  ei>och  of  required  physical  training  in  college  should 
command  siiltKiciit  dignity  and  attainment  to  be  rated  similarly 
to  an  epoch  of  mathcmaiicb,  an  cpuch  of  physics,  chemistry,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  presented  that  your 
speaker  is  a])proaching  the  time-worn  and  hackneyed  subject  of 
collegiate  credit,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  in  your  minds 
that  he  is  not  approaching  it  from  the  same  old  avenues.  Unless, 
however,  he  is  misguided,  that  will  not  prove  the  intention  of 
this  paper.  It  is  rather  to  suggest  a  new  central  theme  and  if 
possible  weave  around  it  a  system  or  course  which  will  1)ear  the 
scrutiny  of  ihe  abo\ c  (lefinitidiis.  This  central  theme  niij^hi  be 
termed  a  form  of  quauiicalion  goal,  a  grade  of  attainment  which 
will  prove  an  educational  work  to  satisfactorily  pass  a  student 
in  physical  training. 

One  of  the  frequent  wrinkles  of  monotonous  physical  educa- 
tional work  is  the  habit  of  adhering  as  the  "easiest  way"  to  an  old 
simple  routine  of  gymnasium  class  drill  which  indicates  but  little 
to  the  student  mind  beyond  a  period  of  definite  appointment  to 
be  fulfilledj  as  but  little  incentive  for  the  majority,  and  but  little 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  director  beyond  his  fulfillins;  tlie 
requirements  of  his  salary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  liie  physical 
director  may  l)c  actuated  by  (nie  central  ambition  and  that  is  to 
see  a  constantly  increasing  number  uf  his  students  obtain  a  reg- 
istered standard  of  ability  in  the  gymnasium,  one  which  in  a 
fashion  may  give  the  competitive  stimulus  in  his  own  field  and 
that  rare  satisfaction  which  is  described  by  masters  in  education, 
that  of  "living  into  the  attainments  of  the  pupil,"  it  is  possible 
that  much  of  brightness  and  enthusiasm  may  be  added  to  the 
work. 

The  suggestions  of  ability  described  below  may  not  be  the 
proiKT  standards,  but  let  them  tentatively  stand  for  this  paper, 
or  at  least  until  some  appropriate  committee  report  may  improve 

upon  them. 

To  be  more  explicit,  if  a  certain  percentage  of  our  students 
could  become  sufliciently  proficient  and  qualified  in  physical  work 
to  readily  perform  these  all-round  conditions  of  ability,  could 
fence  vault,  high  jump  a  point  proportionate  to  his  own  height, 
could  draw  his  body  up  and  circle  tlic  bar  two  or  three  times 
(in«l!cating  abdominal  control),  could  evince  muscular  strength 
of  arms  and  chest  by  a  form  of  chinning  and  dipping  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  proper  form,  had  muscular  control  for  a 
certain  rope  climb  or  body-up  swiifg  on  the  traveling  rings,  coutd 
swim  a  certain  distance,  had  attained  balance  control  on  a  horse 
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sufticiciuly  tu  do  a  swinging  cut  on  the  side  horse,  understood 
how  to  tumble  to  a  mat  properly  in  a  dive  roll,  or  in  his  sopho* 
more  year  a  snap-up  or  head-spring,  had  mastered  a  simple  indi- 
vidual exercise  drill,  such  as  a  variety  of  club-swinging  move- 
ments, do  a  simple  chest  and  balance  control  on  the  parallel?  with 
a  short  tlisiance  swim  in  freshman  year  and  an  imdtr-watcr  swim 
in  sophomore  year, — again  1  repeat,  if  our  students  could  master 
these  ten  points,  and  could  pass  later  an  80  per  cent  qualification 
examination  upon  these,  we  might  consider  them  as  having  met 
the  gymnasium  requirement,  and  as  we  empirically  (k-matu!  that 
a  student  should  he  required  to  habituate  hnnself  to  regular 
exercises  during  the  iirst  two  years  in  his  college  course,  it 
would  seem  the  principle  of  the  progressive  mind  to  grant  that 
such  students  stand  upon  a  qualification  basis  and  should  be 
granted  all  emoluments  and  ))rivileges  of  sncli  demands  which 
are  compatible  with  regular  re<jniremcnts  of  physical  exercise. 
They  should  be  given  exceptional  privileges  in  practicing  with 
other  representatives  of  the  college  teams  and  in  whatever  physi- 
cal  sports  they  are  now  qualified  to  undertake.  They  should  be 
considered  a  sort  nf  Senior  Society  Athletic  Men,  and  with  this 
distinction  from  other  ideas  already  presented,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  Phi  Beta  Kai)i)a  or  g>mnastic  ability.  It  rather 
means  that  the  student  iias  reached  a  standard  of  all-round  physi- 
cal control  which  makes  him  a  man  educated  physically  as  he 
would  be  in  other  types  of  college  work. 

The  student  himself  would  have  constantly  in  mind  just  what 
he  is  attempting  to  obtain  and  the  form  required  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work  would  insure  the  development  of  habits  of 
carriage  and  posture  which  are  demanded.  His  practice  from 
day  to  day  outside  of  hours  would  be  upon  pleasurable  competi- 
tion with  himself  in  obtaining  various  points  of  ability,  and  it 
WH)uld  be  noted  th  it  all  this  enumeration  is  distinctiv  aside  from 
exhibitive  or  the  so-called  *'g>'mnaslic  team  acrobatic  type"  of 
work. 

The  outline  of  plan  which  later  appears  will  demonstrate  how 
the  various  parts  of  these  suggestions  are  correlated. 

The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  to  correlate  a  form  of  lecture 
or  text-book  material  with  the  practical  flr)or  department  of 
physical  work.  An  elahnrate  list  of  topics,  such  us  may  be 
examined  at  the  desk,  carries  a  certain  amount  of  approval,  but 
they  are  very  miscellaneously  selected,  while  from  an  informa- 
tion point  of  view  they  usually  result  in  a  single  day's  cramming 
f  r  an  examinatioji  iivl  a  rather  unsatisfactory  and  loose  subject 
grading-  by  the  exrmmier. 

To  obviate  these  jxjints  of  weakness  a  regular  lecture  demon- 
stration period  for  sophomores  and  freshmen,  independently, 
should  be  instituted,  perhaps  following  the  system  as  indicated 
in  the  outline — ^the  gross  anatomy  of  the  important  areas  of 
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shoulder,  ami,  chest,  neck,  back,  abdomen,  loins,  tliighs  and 
lower  legs  throughout  the  freshman  year  and  the  more  theoreti- 
.    cat  side  of  muscle  structure,  microscopy,  source  and  supply  of 

nui'^cnlar  action.  m!i-^  le  ohemistrv  .  licnt  production,  the  projrres- 
sive  prmciples  of  g)  iiiiiasiics  and  the  allied  gymnastic  therapeu- 
tics in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  various  qualification  standards  may  be  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  routine  examinations  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  tlic  regular  examination^  -liould  be  made  up  distinctly  upon 
combinations  from  the  rc^nilar  j^'^radc  and  sy>tcniatic  exercises 
of  the  quarter,  each  of  which  practically  involves  the  special 
attainments  enumerated. 

To  briefly  epitomize,  the  progressive  system  should  establish 
certain  definite  qualifications  which  cover  the  two  years*  physical 
pdncation  course.  The  student  able  to  properly  pass  this  oflF 
should  be  placed  in  work  which  is  more  congenial  to  him  in  his 
advanced  ability.  Fully  50  j>er  cent  of  students  with  application 
could  pass  this  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  their  course  and 
such  students  as  could  not  pass  this  should  never  be  permitted 
to  replace  with  the  other  collegiate  or  even  intramural  sports 
the  regular  routine  which  equips  the  stu<lcnt  for  all  ?orts  of 
physical  emergency,  makes  him  a  man  of  upper  and  lower  body 
control,  and  gives  him  the  independence  of  a  strong  physical 
unity. 
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Sl'ggested  Grading. 

Marking  system  fur  '^r.r  hundred  jxiints  on  qualification  tests.  Three 
pro(K)sed  systems.  Major  qualilications  indicating  ten  points^  or  nothing, 
major-minor  100  per  cent  and  80  per  cent,  and  partial  credits  five  divi- 
sions nf  two  points  for  each  event  Eadi  event  to  count  a  total  of  ten 

points  on  qualiiicatign. 


10  or  none 
Major  OttnUfleattoos 

10  and  8 
Major-Minor  Qualifications 

'       Partial  Credits 
I          5  divisions 

Hish  Jump  

4-6 

Ftrsh. 
4-4 

4-7 

Fresh. 

4  5 
4-« 

So  ph. 

8-7-6  5  4 
4-4-4^-4 

'  Frrsh. 

.    6  5  4-3-2 
1  4-4-4-4-4 

Pane*  Vsnlt... 

5-4 

5-6 
5-2 

5-2 
4-8 

8  6  4  2 

5-5-5  5  5 

Standing 
Position 
8-7-6-5-4 

s-ft-a-B-s 

'     4  2-l(>-8 
5  5^5  4-4 

Hope  anil 
ChinnitiK — 

Stand 
10  CeiUns 

Cblaio 

Sit  to  Coiling 
Stand  to 
Coiling 

Chin  10 
China 

Chin 
12.10.8.6.4 

Sirimmiits — 

41eoattu 

2  lengths 

Twice 
around 
aieogtha 

Once  around 
I  length 

6-i-A-i-i 

5-4-i-2-l 

"3. 

1 

2.          j  4-2. 

3-1. 

(10)  (7)  (4) 
^  #  4 
4.3.Z. 

(»)(r)(4> 
9.2.1, 

(either  skle) 
Sinfc'le  LcK 
circle 
Doable  circle 
Point  and 
vavK 

Single  Lva 

center 
Feint  and 
vault 

Bstimato 

Estimato 

Bstinmto 

Bstinato 

Parallel*  

Upper  arm 

kept 
12  twins  <lips 

Straddle 
kept 
8  plain  dips 

W.  K. and 
15 
■0 

S.  K.  and 
10 
6 

Wk  and 
15.12.10.8.6 

Sk  and 
12.10.8.6.4 

TumbUna  

Huml  spr. 
Head  spr. 
or 

Snap  up 

Dhro  Roll 

Batlmato 

Eatimato 

Estimate 

BstlBiate 

Swindnr 

Do«b!e  Leg 

r  u ; 

Pump 
5 

Swing 

Double 

cut-oflf 
8-6 

Hump  Swing 
6-4 

8.7.6.5.4 

PnmpSwina 

6.5.4.3.2 

Form  Series 
6  movts. 

Form  Series 
4  movu. 

7and5 

5>5 

S.7.6.5.4 

6.5.4.3.2 

System  as  Adopted. 

1.  Sophomores  and  freshmen  will  each  meet  by  classes  in 
three-hour  periods  of  each  week.  On  alternate  Mondays  lecture 

demonstrations  will  be  given  in  the  theoretical  work  of  the  g^ym- 
nastic  work.  Those  for  freshmen  during;  the  second  quarter 
g>'mnasium  work  will  include:  practical  and  apjilicd  anatomy  of 
the  upper  extremity ;  back  and  neck  with  muscles  and  ligaments ; 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  for  the 
third  quarter.  For  the  sophomores,  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
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of  muscle  tissue,  chemistry  of  muscle  action,  production  of  body 
htat,  and  nervous  mechanism  or  coordination  for  the  second 
quarter;  general  theory  of  physical  training,  gymnastic  therapeu- 
tics, construction  of  gymnastic  series  (general  and  individual), 
corrective  exercises  for  postural  (k  fomiity  and  emergency  treat- 
ment of  athletics,  for  the  third  quarter. 

S.  The  daily  work  in  physical  training  will  be  graded  upon 

proficienc}-,  proi^Tcss  and  improvement  in  graded  work  to  he 
given.  The  >tiuknt,  excused  upon  qualification  basis,  will  receive 
his  qualification  grading  lor  the  practical  flour  work  and  gym- 
nastic examination  for  the  given  year.  The  final  mid-year  grad- 
ing on  the  theory  of  g3rmnastics  will  be  based  upon  a  mid-year 
examination,  50  per  cent  for  routine  cxaniinalion  on  the  thcor\' 
of  f::fymnastic  work  and  topical  outline  .^iven.  and  50  per  cent 
fur  a  door  examination,  five-set  tests  in  diltcrent  pieces  of  appara- 
tus, and  tliis  made  up  from  the  work  taught  in  the  quarter.  These 
tests  will  be  (a)  Indian  clubs  or  other  light  apparatus;  (b)  side 
horse;  (c)  parallel  bars;  (d)  rl:  j  or  horizontal  bars;  (e)  tum- 
bling. Student*:  exempt  on  (jiialirication  will  nut  be  obliged  to 
take  this  fl(X>r  examination,  but  will  be  estimated  from  their 
qualification  grade  of  llie  year. 


Exemption  Qu^alifi cation. 

3.  Early  in  December  and  early  in  February  special  qualifi- 
cation examinations  will  be  given  on  the  following  general  sub- 
divisions : 

Upper  body  control  Control  of  abdominal  muscles 

Lower  l)ody  control  StrenRth  of  back 

Strength  of  arms  Coordination 

Strengrth  of  chest  and  shoulders  Edurancc 

Swimming  Agility  and  Elasticity 

These  will  be  obtained  in  exercises  approximately  following: 

Horizontal  l>;ir  circling  Free  li.md  xVdhiation 
Parallel  bar  dip  (.cl»'>  swinging) 

Control  in  rings  in  swinging  Free  body  control  on  mat 

Abd<  niinal  strength  and  balance  Fence  vauhing 

on  horse  HikIj  jumping 

Swimming  tests  Climbing  rope  or  traveling  rings 

A  ^tndcnt  nbtaining  80  per  cent  upon  these  qualification  tests 
will  be  allowed  to  substitute  soccer,  gymnasium  team  work,  or 
in  proper  season,  track  work  for  the  required  gymnasium.  When 
weather  is  impossible  for  soccer,  they  may  substitute  voluntary 
floor  work  in  the  gymnasium  team  hour.  At  the  request  from  ten 
men,  special  qualification  tests  may  be  arranged  also  in  January 
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or  March* '  Before  closin|f  the  gymnastic  work,  sophomores  will 
be  required  to  have  obtained  ability  of  swimming  four  lengths 

of  the  pool.  The  gymnasium  teams  and  those  qualified  to  take 
advanced  gymnasium  team  work  will  report  at  5  o'clock  at  least 
three  periods  a  week  and  do  light  wall  exercises  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  at  llie  close  of  the  required  work  do  general  heavy 
work. 

4.  Individual  series  of  tests  for  qualification  to  be  divided 
respectively  io-r  n])homores  and  freshmen.  These  will  be  defi- 
nite and  posted  immediately  after  the  holidays.  The  student  may 
know  exactly  what  he  must  attain  and  may  devote  regular  daily 
practice  toward  any  of  the  tests,  as  outlined  above. 

The  physical  department  would  prefer  that  a  considerable 
number  of  students  should  promptly  reach  proficiency,  enabling 
them  to  pass  the  qualification  standard,  which  means  a  favorable 
degree  of  all-round  body  development,  and  those  in  charge  will 
render  all  assistance  in  their  power. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYMNASTICS  AT 
HAVERFORD  COLLEGE, 

In  order  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  lecture  work 
covered  in  conjunction  with  the  physical  detriment  qualifica- 
tions, there  follows  a  topical  outline  used  until  the  present  time 

for  the  first  half-year.  This  has  been  supplanted  by  the  system 
outlined  in  this  paper,  and  in  four  lecture  periods  for  each  class 
given  during  the  quarter  a  review  of  these  topics  is  carefully 
covered. 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE.  FIRST  HALF  YEAR. 

Sophomore. 

1.  General  Rei.ations  of  Physical  Exercisb. 

Give  general  description  of  the  nervous  system. 

Outline  a  typical  nerve  action — from  stimulus  to  response. 

Location  of  Kcncral  nerve  supply  of  (a)  muscles  of  neck;  (b)  muscles 
of  arm  and  chest;  (c)  muscles  of  upper  leg;  (d)  muscles  qi  lower  leg. 

Special  nerve  supply  of  deltoid,  triceps,  biceps,  forearm^  flexors,,  foreann 
cxtrii  r  pcctoralis  major,  quadriceps  extensor,  tibialis  anticils,  gas- 
trocnemius, latissimus  dorsi. 

Ottttine  general  effects  of  exercise  on  the  nervous  system. 

2.  Relation  to  Piivsiology  ok  Alimentary  Tract. 

Important  characteristics  of  blood,  lymph,  gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic 
secretion. 

Definite  cfTccts  of  muscular  nctivity  upon  each. 

Outline  of  precautions  for  each  under  athletic  training. 

Chemical  effects  in  each  under  long  continued  exercise. 

State  muscles  especially  affecting  aJimentary  tract  by  exercise  and  how. 
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3.  SpBaAL  Physiolocical  Comoitions. 

Chemical  chanf^s  in  muscular  contraction. 

Relati'ui  of  fatiRuc  and  (.-xliaustion  to  body  chemistry. 
Conditions  afiectmg  elasticity. 
Effects  of  exercise  upon  cofirdination. 

Coiulitii.ns  modifyini;  muscular  contractility. 
Conditiunii  aflfectinii  muscular  irritability. 

Head  production  and  modifications  of  body  temperature  in  exercise. 

4.  Practical  Aivucation  op  £xEBasR. 

Description  of  anatomical  citnditions  in  (a)  Flat  Chest,  (h)  R  imd 
Shoulders,  (c)  Forward  Neck,  (d)  Lateral  Spinal  Curvature,  (e) 
Knock-Knee,  (f)  Flat-Foot,  (g)  Protruding  Scapuke. 

Upon  Anatomical  basis,  application  of  definite  muscular  correction  to  each. 

5.  RtLAiioN  TO  Individual  Exercise. 

Classification  of  important  features  of  (a)  Digestion,  (b)  Respiration, 
(c)  Vasomotor  Action,  (d)  Blood  Circulation,  (e)  Nervous  Action, 
(f)  Secretions  and  Excretions. 

Arrangement  of  definite  ten-minute  series  of  morning  and  evening  exer- 
cises to  correct  deficiencies  in  each. 


Freshman. 


1.  Muscles. 

Origin,  Insertion  and  Action  of  following  muscles: 


UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


Biceps 
Triceps 


DcUuid 

Supra  Spinatus 
Infra  Spinatus 


Coroca  Braciualis 
Brachialis  Anticus 
Forearm  Flexors  (as  proup) 
Forearm  Extensors  (as  group) 
Pronator  Radii  Teres 


Supinator  Longus 


LOWER  EXTRI-Miry. 


Iliacus 
Psoas 

Quadriceps  Extensor 

Adductor  MaRUUs 

Tibialis  Anticus 

Extensor  Longus  Digttorum 


l'cr(tnfUs  LnriffUS 
Semi  Mcinbranosus 
Scnii  Teodinosus 
P'iceps  Femoris 
Soleus 

Gastrocnemius 


TRUNK  AND  NECK. 


Sterno  Cleido  Mastoid 


I"".xternal  Oblique 
internal  Oblique 
Rectus  Abdominis 
Quadratus  Lumborum 


Pectoral  is  Major 
Trapezius 


Latissimus  Dorsi 
Serratus  Magnus 
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2.  hnucKrvat  of  Exsbcisb. 
Description  of  muscle  action  most  directly  involved  in 


3.  Physiology  ok  Physical  Exbbcise. 

Physical  and  Vital  chnrncteri?Tics  of  mttsde. 
Conditions  modifying  muscle  acti\ity. 
Functions  of  skin  as  modified  hy  cxircise. 
Production  of  and  chanije';  in  body  heat. 

Hygiene  of  liaihiny  and  clothinR,  as  related  to  physical  training. 

4.  Gymnastic  Day's  Order. 

Outline  of  normal  gymnastic  day's  order  (cuusuU  Posse  Chart  in  otftce^. 

Definition  of  gymnastic  progression. 

Selected  groups  of  exercise  for  special  deficiencies. 

5.  Obganic  Body  Chakgbs  ih  Athlbtic  Tsainikg. 

Effects  wijon  heart  and  arteries.  General  elasticity  and  extensibility 

Changes  m  lungs  General  secretion  and  excretion 

Appendix. 

After  reading  the  above  paper  and  conferring  with  a  number 
of  men  prominent  in  physicnl  training  work,  the  qualifications 
outlined  below  have  been  finally  decided  upon  as  the  best  system 
for  use  in  our  department.  These  have  been  carefully  tried  out 
and  seem  to  meet  approval  both  from  the  department  and  stu- 
dent standpoint.  The  author  would  be  glad  to  have  fre«  com- 
ment and  discussion  from  others  who  try  it. 


Running  (distance  and  dash) 
High  jump 
Pole  vault 
Horizontal  bar 


Parallel  bars 
Side  horse 
Cricket — bowling 
P'ootball — ^kicking 
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IIaverford  College  Physical  DErARXMENX. 
Qualification  Gkadbs. 

The  following  staiidanls  have  been  adopted  for  qualirtcaiion 
tests  in  the  immediate  future,  sui)ject  to  minor  changes  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(Ten  points  aod  fiv*  poiou  for  full  and  partial  performance.)    (10)  -  (S) 


(SOPHOMORB) 

(Fbebrmaii) 

Pbncb  Vai'LT 
(RegulaUon  Rutea) 

5  fl  6-UO) 
Sft.  J-(  5) 

3  ft.  3-(10) 
5  ft.  -  (  S) 

RVKiriKG  HtOH  JCMF 

(Restilatlon  Rulea) 

4  ft.  S— (10) 
4  ft,  S-(  S> 

4  ft.  6— (10) 
4ft.5  <3) 

Rope  Climbiko  AXt> 
Chikximo 

SittinR  poKitinn.  hand 
clinch  only 
Puttdist..  (10):  ^dtot..  <5) 

Chinnin^f  bar  <12) 
Cbinninjj  bur  (  Hi 

HOSBS 

Sin^lf       >-u;.  .til  around 
Doable  IcK  out.  all  around, 
either  sitle 
Feint  and  \  auU 
(10)  -  (5J  on  estimate 

Single  U-K  cut.  riirht, 
all  around 
.SinKle  lew  left,  all  around 
Feint  and  vault 
I10>-t5t  on  estimate 

Parallbl  Babb 

Upp«rarm  kii>  .ind  swinffing 
dip  15  tinien 
Eacb  (S)-(A) 

Straddle  kip- up  and  10 
still  dips 
(5)  <S) 

SWIilOIMQ  RlMOS 

Jump  uf).  forward  roll 
Short  svviriK  atui  back  cut-off 
(1<»  -t?>>  estimate 

.1  i>UTnp  swings 
SineK'  lek;  cut.  erich  aide 
.^iwinRinR 
<10>-«5»  eatimatB 

CiBCLiMo  Bab 

1 

5  circles 
2  circles 
(10)  (5) 

i  circles 
1  circle 
(10>-»5) 

TVlfBUHO 

Snap-ap.  bead  sprtof  or 
hand  sprinic 
Steady  form  and  movement 

<I0)  -(5)  estimate 

-.:  

Dive  roll,  turn  and  twck 

roll  up 
(4  ft  dist  .  2  ft  height) 
(lui-'5'  estimate 

Inpiaw  CLraa 

! 

1  movement!  Stnowmenla  1 
Distinct  movementti  . 
performed  welt-  nn  opposite 
repetitions 
(10)— (5)  1 

S  movemoits-'dmovettiBttta 
(Same  txS\») 
ll0)-(5) 

SwncMiNO 

Twice  around  pool 
Three  lenRth  pool 
Unif''>rm  stroke.  nodoK 
pad<ile 
(10) -(5) 

Once  around  pool 
One  len^  pool 
Uniform  stroke,  no  doc 
paddle 

(10)  •  (51 
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IS  WAR  A  BIOLOGICAL  NECESSITY?* 

DUDLEY  A.  SARGENT^  H.  D.,  M.  P.  B.,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

No  one  who  has  read  that  much  discussed  book  on  "Germany 
and  the  Next  War,"  by  Gen.  F.  von  Bcrnhardi  can  have  failed  to 
be  impressed  with  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  marshals  his 
facts  and  drives  home  his  inevitable  conclusions. 

Let  me  c^uote  a  few  passages  from  this  remarkable  book:  "War 
is  a  biological  necessity  of  the  first  importance,  a  regulative  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  mankind  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  since 
without  it  an  unhealthy  development  will  follow,  wliich  excludes 
every  advancement  of  the  race  and  therefore  all  real  civilization." 
This  is  the  theory  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  has  been  set 
forth  by  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Silencer,  and  epitomized  in  their 
immortal  phrases,  "Natural  Selection/'  "The  Struggle  for  Exist- 
ence." and  "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest." 

The  evident  ptirpose  of  Bernhadi's  book  is  to  show  Germany 
how  she  must  apply  these  cold-bUioded  theories  to  her  social, 
commercial,  political  and  national  life,  if  she  hopes  to  survive 
as  a  nation. 

^  Let  us  examine  the  working  of  these  basic  theories  in  the 
light  of  our  present-day  knowledge,  and  then  see  what  lessons 
we  may  learn  as  physical  directors  from  the  colossal  war  now 

going  on  in  Europe. 

Every  student  of  the  medical  sciences  knows  that  the  human 
body  is  made  up  of  numerous  colonies  of  cells.  These  cells  are 
,  continually  struggling  and  fighting  to  get  ahead  of  each  other  in 

their  eflforts  to  build  up  the  different  tissues,  parts,  organs  and 
systems  of  orji^^ans  that  make  up  the  body  as  a  whole. 

At  first,  the  cells  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  more 
important  or  nobler  organs  prevail,  oilierwisc  the  human  body, 
as  a  body,  could  not  exist 

During  this  effort  of  the  cells  to  build  up  an  organism  that 
may  maintain  a  footing  in  the  world  and  in  its  struggles  with 
external  foes,  the  organism  may  be  invaded  by  cells  or  diseased 
germs  from  witliout.  or  fall  a  victim  of  the  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  a  low  order  of  cells  and  tissues  from  within. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  health  or  wholesomeness  of  the  body 
as  a  unit,  there  must  be  a  balance  and  harmony  of  structures 
and  function  which  a^^ain  can  nnly  be  brought  about  by  the  co- 
operation and  limitation  of  all  the  tissues  involved.   For  be  it 


*Rcm1  at  the  dghtcenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Director*  of  Phyilcat 
EduGatka  in  Collcfea,  Chicago,  December  30,  1914. 
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known  that  there  is  not  only  antagonism  of  muscles  in  the  body 

with  whieli  u  c  are  all  familiar,  but  an  antagonism  of  organs  and 
tissues  tliat  hold  each  other  in  check  and  preserve  the  integrity 

o£  the  whole. 

"\\  herever  there  is  an  encroacliment  of  one  tissue  on  another, 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  balance,  which  readily  passes 
into  a  diseased  state. 

"If  the  brain  is  overrun  with  connective  tissues  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  mental  ability  ;  if  the  heart  is  overrun  with  fatty 
tissue,  there  is  a  diniinutioii  of  cardiac  power. 

"If  on  tiic  oilier  hand,  connective  tissue  is  deficient,  epithelial 
tissue  runs  to  excess,  no  longer  limited  by  its  normal  antagonist, 
and  pus  or  cancer  results."* 

Xn\v  the  saddest  lesson  that  biolog)'  teaches  us  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  body  begins  to  decline  in  youthful  vigor,  and  the  power 
of  senescence  or  grf)wing  old.  sci.s  m,  connective  tissues  and  the 
lower  forms  of  cell  lite  rapidly  increase,  and  the  nobler  organs 
can  no  longer  maintain  their  functional  power. 

In  other  words,  the  human  mechanism  is  at  the  highest  point 
of  organic  vigor  when  all  of  its  indiMdual  cells  are  young,  and 
struggling  and  contending  in  their  efforts  to  do  constructive  work. 
During  this  struggle  the  weak  and  debilitated,  or  used  up,  cells 
are  destroyed  and  new  and  stronger  cells  come  forward  to  take 
their  place. 

This  may  be  termed  the  internal  struggle  for  existence,  and  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  the  bodv  enters  upon  a  period  of  stagnation  and 
decline,  followed  by  death. 

The  struggle  with  which  Darwin  and  Wallace  have  made  us 
familiar  is  llie  struggle  that  is  going  on  throughout  the  external 
world  among  all  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life — ^a  stru^le 
in  which,  as  there  is  not  room  for  all,  the  weaker  and  less  adapted 
succumb,  while  the  stronger  and  better  adapted  survive  and  mul- 
tiply. 

"Among  animals,  the  creatures  that  are  most  in  harmony  with 
surrounding  circumstances  have  a  daily  and  hourly  advantage 
over  those  which  are  less  in  harmony ;  live  when  they  die ;  flourish 
when  they  fade;  endure  throi^h  what  kills  others;  can  find  food, 
catch  prey,  escape  enemies,  when  their  feebler,  slower,  blinder 
brethren  are  starved  and  slain. 

"The  same  law  of  struggle  applies  to  primitive  races  of  men. 
There  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  each  race  and  tribe,  the 
strongest,  swiftest,  the  healthiest,  the  most  sagacious,  the  most 
courageous,  live  longest,  feed  best,  overcome  their  competitors  in 
the  choice  of  mates ;  and  in  virtue  of  the'^e  advantages  hemme — 
as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be — the  progenitors  of  the  future 
race. 


*Lewe»,  "The  Nature  of  Life." 
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"The  poorer  specimens,  the  sick,  the  foolish,  ilie  fauliy,  the 
weak»  are  slain  or  drop  out  of  existence;  are  distanced  in  the 
chase,  are  beaten  in  the  fight,  can  Hnd  no  females  to  mate  with 

them:  and  the  specie*?  is  propagated  and  continued  mriinly.  nn- 
ccasin^^ly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  its  finest  and  most  selected 
individuals — in  a  word,  its  elite."* 

Thus  is  established  what  Herbert  Spencer  called  "the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest" 

No  one  will  question  the  beneficence  of  the  principles  of  natural 
selection,  nnd  the  struggle  for  existence  when  applied  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life. 

When  applied  to  civilized  man,  however,  these  principle?)  must 
be  somewhat  modified  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  other 
laws  and  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected. 

Man  has  changed  but  little  in  his  physical  conformation  during 
the  past  irioo  year?.  True,  he  nm?t  adapt  himself  as  animals 
do  to  altered  conditions  of  external  nature,  but  he  does  it  by 
mental,  not  bodily,  nKxlifuations. 

As  with  them,  inferior  varieties  and  individuals  .succumb  and 
die  out  in  the  eternal  and  universal  struggle  for  existence ;  only 
in  the  case  of  man,  the  inferiority  which  determines  their  fate, 
is  not  so  much  inferiority  of  muscle,  of  stomach,  or  of  skin  as 
of  brain. 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  principles  of  biology  and  evolu- 
tion to  social,  commercial  and  national  life,  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  have  not  run  into  certain  fallacies  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  consider. 

Because  am'inals  and  plants  have  advanced  to  perfection  of 
organization  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  con- 
sequent survival  of  the  fittest,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  inferred 
that  men  in  society,  men  as  ethical  beings,  must  look  to  the 
same  process  to  help  them  towards  perfection.  As  Huxley 
pointed  out  a  long  time  ago-  a  sudden  change  in  climate  or 
methods  and  habits  of  living,  might  make  an  inferior  race  of 
beings  (from  a  moral  or  ethical  point  of  view)  the  best  fitted 
to  survive.  "The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best — ^what 
we  call  goodness  or  virtue — involves  a  course  of  conduct  which 
in  all  respects  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the 
natural  struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless  self-asser- 
tion it  demands  self-restraint;  in  place  of  thrusting  aside,  or 
treading  down,  all  competitors  it  requires  that  the  individual 
shall  not  merely  respect,  but  shall  help  his  fellows ;  its  influ* 
ence  is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to 
fitting  as  many  as  possible  to  survive.  It  repudiates  the  t,dadia- 
torial  theory  of  existence.  Laws  and  moral  ])rcrcpts  are  directed 
to  the  end  of  curbing  the  cosmic  process  and  reminding  the 

*Waltaee.  **Oa  Natural  Selection.** 
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individual  of  his  duty  to  the  cottuminity,  to  the  protection  of 
which  he  owes,  if  not  his  existence  itself,  at  least  the  life  of 

something  better  than  a  brutal  savage.*'* 

In  the  opinion  of  many  thinking  men  of  to-day  a  society  or  an 
institution,  a  niuiucipality,  a  slate,  or  a  nation  arc  luigc  organ- 
isms governed  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  human  organism, 
and  where  a  strong  tendency  to  individualism,  as  opposed  to 
collectivism,  prevails,  there  is  an  inclination  to  apply  the  analog 
of  cosmic  nature  (i.e.,  struggle  for  survival)  to  these  great  social 
or  political  bodies. 

Every  great  social  organism  has  a  character,  individuality 
and  personality  that  distinguish  it  from  every  other  organism. 
Emulation,  rivalry,  jealousy,  anger,  hatred  and  kindred  emotions 
which  stimulate  the  efforts  of  individual  men  in  their .  struggle 
for  supremacy — are  frequently  bred  and  fostered  by  these  lar^r 
organi-^nis  in  order  to  incite  their  members  to  pfreatcr  exertion 
in  their  endeavors  to  meet  the  merciless  competition  of  the  age. 

The  social,  economic  and  political  advantages  attorded  by  the 
working  of  these  large  units,  are  bringing  them  more  and  more 
into  existence.  They  are  powerful  agents  for  good  or  for  evil; 
and  how  to  manage  them  so  that  the  results  of  their  labors  will 
be  just  and  equitable  is  a  burning  question. 

Corporations,  proverbially,  have  no  souls,  and  the  early  life 
history  of  insurance  companies,  sav  ings  banks  and  the  financial 
wreck  and  ruin  that  attended  their  primitive  development,  jus* 
tify  the  assertion.  Perhaps  the  most  charitable  view  to  take  of 
the  life  of  these  large  organisms  is  to  assume  that  because  they 
are  the  youngest  and  represent  tlte  latest  phases  of  evolution 
they  must  necessarily  go  through  tlic  same  processes  of  develop- 
ment from  savagery  and  cruelty  to  refinement  and  good  will 
that  the  individual  man  has  passed  through. 

As  large  corporate  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  impcr>onal  so 
unscrupulous  men  may  do  things  under  their  cover  and  protection 
which  they  wottid  shrink  from  doiiis^  as  individuals;  moreover, 
if  the  evil  iransaciiun  is  profitable  or  advantageous  to  the  organi- 
zation, whether  it  be  a  business  house,  school,  church  or  an 
athletic  team,  the  ofifense  has  in  the  past  been  too  frequently 
condoned,  and  the  ethical  development  of  the  orq'aniz.ation  de- 
layed. It  is  gratif\ini^  to  observe  at  the  ])resent  time  that  there 
is  a  tendency  everywhere  in  civil  life  to  do  away  with  primitive 
method  of  struggle  and  competition  and  to  bring  even  the  most 
strenuous  transactions  under  the  rule  of  law  and  order.  There 
is  a  gradual  awakening  of  a  socialized  conscience.  Individual 
members  of  the  rommtmitv  are  begfinning  to  reah/'e  that  thcv 
cannot  afTorfl  to  be  comieclcd  olhcially  with  any  kind  of  organi- 
zation that  lias  a  lower  ethical  standard  of  conducting  its  aiTairs 

•Hnxtcy.  "BvolntiQO  Md  BUiicft." 
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than  the  standard  the  individual  sets  for  himself.  A  good  credit, 
a  reputation  for  straightforward,  square  dealing,  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  employees  and  courtesy  to  rival  concerns,  as 
well  as  to  prospective  customers,  are  the  most  valuable  assets 
that  any  business  liouse  may  possess.  And  yet  the  stress  and 
strain,  the  keen  competition,  the  care  and  anxiety  and  the  never 
ceasing  effort  to  advance  or  hold  one's  own  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  greater  in  the  commercial  world  than  in  any  of  the 
other  affairs  of  life.  Another  illustration  of  the  possihihy  ot 
makin]L(  civilized  meliiods  of  strnsjjL^ling  and  contciuhng  tor  su- 
premacy lake  precedence  over  barbaric  methods  may  be  afforded 
by  the  history  of  athletics.  Within  the  past  fifty  years  some  of 
us  have  seen  whole  communities  thrown  into  open  revolt  during 
which  the  two  factions  fought  with  fists,  sticks  and  stones  over 
the  derision  of  an  uni]>ire  m  a  baseball  game,  ^^'e  have  seen 
two  six-oared  crews  vvlio  had  come  into  collision  stop  rowing 
and  fight  each  other  with  their  oars.  We  have  seen  nidividual 
football  players  on  the  football  field  deliberately  kick,  knee,  slug 
and  throttle  rival  players  in  their  efforts  to  put  them  out  of  the 
game.  \\'c  have  heard  gray-haired  and  reverend  professors  shout, 
"Down  him,"  "Dracr  him  out."  "Kill  him."  wlnle  rushinj^;  madly 
up  and  down  the  side  lines  ot  an  intercollegiate  football  game. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  told  by  schoolboy  athletes  that  some 
coaches  have  deliberately  taught  tnem  to  resort  to  foul  tactics  if 
necessary  to  overcome  an  opponent,  and  we  have  read  in  the 
year  book  governing  the  rules  for  games  of  football  back  in  the 
early  eighties,  a  rule  which  pernnitcd  of  such  brutal  'savagery  as 
hacking,  throttling,  striking  with  closed  fist  and  so  forth,  and  we 
have  read  another  rule  in  the  same  book  making  it  impossible  for 
the  umpire  to  put  the  offender  off  the  field  until  he  has  permitted 
these  offenses  against  common  decency,  fair  play  and  good  sport, 
at  least  three  times. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  these  little  "pleasaiurici"  of  the 
past  in  order  that  you  may  realize  by  contrast  how  far  we  have 
progressed  away  from  these  savage  practices  in  conducting  our 
athletic  sports,  some  of  which  have  been  compared  by  some 
people  to  war  itself. 

Vet  few  of  US  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  athletic  con- 
tests of  to-day  are  not  more  strenuous  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  struggle  is  the  law  of  life  among  the 
colony  of  cells  that  comi)ose  the  human  body,  among  aliimals 
and  the  primitive  tribes  and  races  of  men.  and  among  the  various 
organisms,  social,  educational  and  commercial,  that  constitute 
human  society.  W^e  also  have  seen  that  in  the  human  body  as 
well  as  among  the  social  organisms  that  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
was  modific(l,  neutralized  or  held  in  check  by  other  forms  as 
the  individual  developed,  and  civilization  advanced. 
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These  forces  were  among  men  chiefly  mental  and  moral  as 
opposed  to  physical  forces. 

If  our  premises  hold  good,  and  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
analogy  between  the  human  body  and  social  organism,  then  the 
stnigj[^le  between  nations  which  arc  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
orgaui.>nis  or  a  conglonuration  of  individuals  sliuuld  he  modi- 
fied in  a  well-balanced  state  by  the  same  forces  that  hold  the 
struggles  of  individual  cells  and  individual  men  in  check. 
Struijijle  is  a  biological  necessity,  for  the  life  of  the  botly  as  a 
whole  (lejieiids  upon  it.  In  my  opinion  war  cannot  be  considered 
a  biological  necessity  among  civih'/ed  peoples  unless  the  life  of 
the  nation  is  threatened  l)y  star\  ation.  by  an  internal  uprising  or 
by  an  invasion  of  an  avowed  enemy. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  are  not  contending  that  war 
is  not  sometimes  a  moral,  social,  economic  or  political  necessity, 
nor  are  we  contending  that  many  of  the  wars  of  the  past  have 
not  been  most  poweriful  factors  in  developing  individual  men 
and  advancin^^  the  cause  of  civilization;  for  history  is  tilled  with 
accounts  of  great  and  serviceable  achievements  that  have  fol- 
lowed human  conflicts.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  word 
"exercise"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "exerdtium,"  first 
applied  to  the  military  exercises  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Most  of  the  portable  apparatus  now  used  in  our  gymnasiums, 
such  as  shots,  or  stoni"^,  l)ar  bells,  quarter  stav'es  or  wands, 
indian  clubs,  single  slicks,  javelins  or  sfjears,  and  bows  and 
arrows,  fencing  foils  and  sabers,  were  once  weapons  used  in 
warfare,  and  the  heavy  apparatus,  such  as  storming  boards, 
scaling  ladders,  scaling  walls,  climbing  poles  and  leather  covered 
horses  and  boxes,  have  all  played  their  part  in  training  soldiers 
for  the  battlefield. 

Many  of  our  atliletic  six>rts  have  their  origin  in  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  personal  conflicts,  in  their  attack  and 
defense,  flight  and  pursuit,  etc.  The  antagonistic  sports,  such 
as  wrestling,  boxing,  football,  come  nearer  to  real  war  than  any 
other,  and  one  great  source  of  their  present-day  fxjpularity  is 
that  they  awaken  in  us  those  primitive  fighting  instincts  that 
have  developed  through  centuries  ut  lighting  and  contending. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  work 
of  a  physical  director  come  to  the  front.  We  have  seen  that 
struggle  is  a  biological  necessity  and  that  all  parts  of  the  human 
organism  are  continually  fighting  for  their  in»;t  share  of  the 
body's  nutriment.  If  anv  part  of  a  l)ody  fails  to  get  this  nutri- 
ment and  becomes  weak  and  debililaled,  ur  if  the  body  is  invaded 
by  germs  that  arc  foreign  to  it.  war  is  the  inevitable  result  In 
this  case,  however,  w  ar  is  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  organ- 
ism to  overcome  or  throw  off  a  diseased  condition.  If  tlie  fight- 
ing cells  of  the  body  are  strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  meet  this 
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situation  and  if  the  internal  structure  has  been  built  up  capable 
of  standing  the  strain,  the  individual  lives ;  if  not»  he  dies. 
Whether  we  consider  the  human  body,  the  body  corporate  or 

the  body  politic,  the  same  fundamental  facts  liold  true.  We  must 
continually  look  after  the  vital  condition  of  the  individual  units. 
In  a  word,  tiiis  is  the  province  of  physical  education  in  its 
noblest  sense. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  important  lessons  that  we  may  learn 

from  the  European  war? 

In  the  first  place,  modern  inventions,  incliidlni^  the  aeroplane, 
submarine,  machine  guns  and  cannon  of  su{)crior  rang^c,  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  art  of  war.  The  opportunity  for  personal 
prowess  and  heroic  valor  which  distinguished  the  wars  of  pre- 
vious generations  are  absolutely  wanting  at  the  present  time. 
Burrowing  in  the  ground,  digging  ditches,  constructing  trenches 
and  shooting  for  the  most  part  while  continually  under  cover, 
constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  present  work  of  the  soidicr.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letters  from  the  men  who  are  at  the  front,  present 
engagements  are  dull,  stupid  and  monotonous,  compared  with 
the  iMittles  of  the  past  which  have  been  immortalized  in  son^j^  and 
story.  As  for  naval  engagements,  they  are  fought  at  such  long 
range  that  a  man  never  sees  his  enemy,  and  yet  a  battleship  and 
its  entire  crew  may  be  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a  submarine  or  a 
floating  mine,  without  a  minute's  warning. 

This  kind  of  warfare  tends  to  cultivate  Asiatic  fatalism 
instead  of  Giristian  heroism  as  is  often  claimed  for  it.  Indeed, 
the  moral  qualities  called  for  in  the  present  war  are  so  common 
among  men  that  the  ([uestion  often  arises  whether  it  does  not 
require  more  courage,  certainly  more  fortitude,  to  live  and  light 
continuously  for  a  cause  than  it  does  to  die  for  it  in  the  trenches. 
Certainly  the  best  attributes  required  o(  the  soldier  are  not  bom 
on  the  battlefield.  They  are  developed  in  our  schools,  colleges, 
athletic  grounds  and  g}-mnasiums.  It  is  in  these  institutions  that 
we  must  ilevelop  in  our  youth  the  mental  acumen,  moral  courage 
and  physical  hardihood  that  tend  to  win  out  in  all  of  life's 
struggles.  It  is  in  these  institutions  that  we  should  foster  the 
fighting  instincts  and  cultivate  the  fighting  spirit,  for  the  future 
of  the  race  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  best  to  maintain  a  foot- 
ing in  the  world  and  flight  for  the  highest  ideals  and  standards. 

*T11  fares  that  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay."  There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching 
the  young  the  great  biological  lesson  of  stru^le  as  well  as  the 
ethical  lesson  of  right  living  than  through  participation  in  ath- 
letic sports  and  games.  .-Vthletics  properly  conducted  are  con- 
structive in  their  nature  and  tend  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  race, 
while  war  is  terribly  destructive  in  its  nature  and  by  killing  off 
the  most  fit  tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race. 

While  war  is  a  possibility,  several  corollaries  follow  from  our 
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argunieiu  a  niatier  of  course.  First,  since  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  male  population  are  physically  fit  for  militaty  service  we 
must  so  conduct  our  gymnastics  and  athletic  woric  as  to  imjirox  e 
llic  physical  condition  of  the  m;i<jses.  Second,  since  nf  tlie  50 
jKT  cent  nf  picked  men  selcctid  fur  service,  fully  one-half  of  that 
number  arc  killed  or  die  from  the  effects  of  wounds,  accidents 
or  disease,  the  salvation  of  the  race  would  seem  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  health  atid  strength  of  our  women.  Inasmuch  as  women 
represent'  one-half  of  the  great  human  family  and  transmit 
through  heredity  the  athletic  ahilitv  of  the  father  as  well  as  the 
conservative  power  of  the  mother,  the  physical  welfare  of  tlie 
women  is  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  than  the  physical 
training  of  men. 

Third,  since  the  athletes  of  the  country  arc  the  ones  to  whom 
she  has  a  rij;ht  to  look  for  defense  and  since  rapid  mol>ili/'ation 
of  troops  and  accurate  ntle  -houling  have  become  such  important 
factors  in  modern  warfare,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
patriotic  physical  directors  to  cooperate  with  the  general  military 
staff  of  the  government  by  teaching  U.  S.  military  tactics  as  a 
part  of  their  marching  evolutions  aud  to  make  provision  in  their 
respective  insiiuitinn^;  for  the  practice  of  rifle  shooting,  military 
hygiene  and  hrst  aid  to  the  injured. 

Fourth,  finally,  the  most  important  lesson  taught  us  through 
biology  as  applied  to  human  affairs  is  as  nations  advance  in  years, 
and  begin  to  decline,  the  best  ten<l  to  grow  fat,  flabby  and  lax, 
grow  weary  of  the  struiiirle.  give  up  the  't\'^h{  anf!  are  finally 
overcome  by  the  unht.  \ow  thi^^  presage>  lor  America  what 
Macaulay  prophesied  long  ago:  that  the  enemies  that  we  have 
most  to  fear  are  not  those  tluit  will  attack  us  from  without,  but 
those  that  will  disrupt  and  overwhelm  us  from  within.  To  post- 
pone this  (lav  for  our  cnuntry  and  its  institutions,  it  behooves 
the  U-adcTs  (*f  our  people  to  seek  for  a  harnioniotis  adjustment 
of  its  various  organizations  an*!  to  learn  what  the  victorious 
Harvafd  football  team  and  its  supporters  learned  this  year,  per- 
haps better  than  ever  heretofore,  the  value  of  sympathetic,  unself- 
ish cooperation  as  opposed  to  selfish,  deadly,  ruthless  competition. 
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RELATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE * 

PAUL  C.  PHILLIPS,  M.  D.,  AM  J I  ERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  national  ath- 
letic sports  may  be  useful  in  the  securing  of  international  peace. 
It  takes  for  granted  that  such  sports  have  proven  of  value  in 

the  past  in  making  nation*;  more  efficient  in  war  !)nt  submits  the 
possibility  of  their  use  for  the  furthering  of  peace,  il  suggests 
certain  hues  alon^  which  educators  and,  in  particular,  directors 
of  physical  education,  may  work  to  this  end. 

The  European  war  now.  in  progress  may,  from  the  very  enor- 
mity of  its  consequences,  bring  abont  some  practical  form  of 
international  conciliation  anionj;^  civilized  nations,  an  end  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for  and  one  which,  if  permanent,  is  worth  the 
cost.  Such  a  sudden  stride  in  the  slow  progress  of  humanity 
is  not  unprecedented ;  witness  the  granting  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
If,  however,  as  is  more  usual  in  history,  a  longer  and  more 
complete  education  of  the  individuals  mtnj^ri^iiijx  tlicsc  nations 
proves  necessary  to  assure  the  adoption  and  perniaacacc  of  such 
a  plan,  and  should  these  suggestions  assist  in  any  degree  in 
furthering  such  education,  this  paper  may  have  more  than 
.  academic  significance. 

It  is  assumed  that  international  peace  is  desirable.  W  hile 
recognizing,^  the  immense  biolo^ncal  significance  of  the  ti^htiug 
instinct  in  liie  survival,  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation,  and  acknowledging  that  from  whatever 
depths  of  human  life,  present  or  past,  even  bestial,  this  instinct 
comes,  it  is  a  pervasive  and  dominant  force,  and  that  without 
it  men  and  nations  would  be  but  spineless  and  bloodless  things, 
we  favor  the  view  that  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  disagree- 
ments of  nations  is  not  incompatible  with  the  proper  development 
of  this  instinct.  We  believe  that  the  ''survival  of  the  fittest" 
among  the  civilized  nations  to-day  does  not  require  the  ultimate 
test  of  life  and  death  as  in  lower  animals,  but  may  be  nouri.shed 
on  more  peaceful  compctiti* 'n> — comiKtitious  based  on  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  civilized  life.  The  word  civilized  is  usetl  liere 
advisedly,  for  while  to  most  the  progress  of  civilization  demands 
ultimately  the  peace  of  the  world,  others  like  Treitschke — to 
quote  from  his  cssav  on  the  army — l)e]ie\e  (bat  "to  do  away 
witl)  war  wmild  be  to  cri])ple  human  nature,"  and  that  "war  is 
just  and  moral  and  that  the  idea  of  eternal  peace  is  both  unjust 
and  immoral  and  impossible." 

'Read  before  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical 
Education  in  Colleges,  Chicago,  December  30,  1914. 
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Even  llic  acceptance  of  this  view,  however,  docs  not  exclude 
the  desirability  o.f  a  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences, provided  fundamental  principles  of  government  and 
national  life  arc  not  sacrificed,  and  the  opportunity  of  "self- 
assertion."  as  Nietzsche  would  have  it,  is  j^ivcn.  I'eace  is  to  he 
desired  whether  it  is  a  permanent  international  [K-ace.  controlled 
by  the  tribunal  of  international  public  opinion,  or  modified  inter- 
national peace  when  peace  becomes  more  and  more  likely  because 
of  the  increasing  education  of  the  race. 

The  tliesis  that  gjnniastics  and  athletic  sports  may  he  made 
valuable  to  a  nation  as  a  preparation  for  war  is  easy  and  time- 
worn.  Greece,  with  her  Olympic  sports,  is  the  crowning  example 
of  ancient  times.  France,  thanks  to  Coubertin,  is  the  finest 
evidence  to-day.  Horsemanship,  archery  and  the  tourney  made 
more  powerful  in  liattle  the  nations  which  used  them  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  the  Taihltan  games  of  Ireland,  from  remote 
antiquity,  have  made  the  Irish  the  finest  of  soldiers.  What  Lud- 
wig  Jahn  did  for  Germany  with  the  turnverein  and  P.  Heinrik 
Lin^  for  Sweden  with  his  military  gymnastics,  is  now  common 
knt)wle<lge.  The  pages  of  history  prove  beyond  a  peradventure 
that  both  in  the  wars  of  oldi-ti  time,  where  the  personal  encounter 
preflominated,  and  in  niotleni  warfare  with  sir^r  L;tms,  aeroplanes 
antl  submarines,  training  in  athletic  sports  is  of  great  value.  The 
words  of  Wellington,  that  the  battles  of  PIngland  were  won  on 
the  plav grounds  of  Eton,  are  paraphrased  in  the  recent  state- 
ment I  if  Lord  Kitchener  that  no  matter  how  many  were  shot,  a  • 
country  so  fond  of  athletic  sports  as  I'n^land  would  never  lack 
for  olliccrs.  Athletics  train  not  only  tiie  man  behind  the  gun, 
but  the  admiral  and  the  general.  The  introduction  of  gymnas- 
tics and  athletic  sports  into  the  military  and  naval  schoc»ls  of  the 
great  powers,  notably  at  .Mdershot  and  Annapolis  and  Uest 
Point,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  acceptance  by  modern 
nati(m>  of  this  thesis. 

That  nations  or  tribes  continually  at  uar  sometimes  develop 
great  military  prowess  without  national  si)ort  does  not  refute 
this,  for  in  war  itself,  the  peof)les  receive  the  physical  and  mental 
training  which  adapt  them  for  it.  It  is  in  the  *'pi|)ing  times  of 
peace,"  liowever,  when  i)rosperity  and  security  frequently  lead 
to  indolence,  itiertia  and  apathy,  that  the  introduction  and  devel- 
opment of  \  igorous  athletic  sports  best  evince  their  transforming 
power  over  national  physique,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  military  efficiency ;  witness  Germany  before  Jahn,  and  France 
before  Coul)ertin.  The  physical  director  in  particular  niu'^t  watch 
with  peculiar  interest  the  struggle  between  1  rench  anri  ( lennan 
armies  to-day,  since  Coubertiti's  inspiration  for  the  modern 
Olympic  sports  was  to  improve  French  physique  which  he  found 
low  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

That  the  very  general  practice  of  atliletic  sports  does  not  of 
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necessity  make  a  nation  combative  is  well  illustrated  by  Great 
Britain  and  America,  Here  are  possibly  the  two  most  sport- 
loving  of  civilized  nations,  they  are  from  a  military  standpoint 
strong,  and  could  be  stronger  if  they  desired,  yet  historically 
they  have  been  for  many  years  desirous  of  peace. 

But  can  the  very  niitncfonistic  sports  which  have  been  made 
use  of  to  fit  peoples  for  war  be  made  a  positive  constructive  force 
for  international  i>eace?  This  is  tiie  seeming  paradox  of  our 
inquiry. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that'  the  simple  hygienic  effect  of 
proper  athletic  sport  favors  in  the  individual  a  peaceful  rather 

than  a  combative  outlook  on  life.  T  believe  there  is  something  in 
tliis.  The  individual  of  hif^h  tension  and  increased  irritability, 
which  frequently  results  from  lack  of  exercise,  is  more  apt  in 
my  opinion  to  be  pugnacious  than  his  better  exercised  brother. 
That  our  remote  ancestors  fought  much,  although  they  had  plenty 
of  cxcrci.sc,  is  not  a  refutation,  as  they  had  not  our  ideals. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Coubertin  stated  as  one  of  the  possible 
results  of  the  modern  Olympic  spurts  tlie  better  relation  between 
nations,  l>ecause  the  association  of  these  athletes  and  their  rep- 
resentatives at  games  and  on  committees  would  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  national  sentiments  and  aspirations ;  that  is  a 
claim  for  ♦besc  sports  as  an  agency  for  peace.  Results  have  not 
seemed  to  justify  this  claim  and  recent  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  Coubertin  disclaims  having  made  sucii  ^.  statement.  We 
shall  not  give  weight  to  this  view. 

It  has  been  frequently  claimed  of  late  by  eminent  educators 
that  the  chief  values  of  athletic  si)orts  are  not  by'j;ienic  or 
motor,  but  educative,  .social  and  moral,  that  herein  athletics  are 
more  valuable  than  gynmastics,  group  games  than  individual 
exercises.  Philosophers  have  told  us  that  by  play,  not  by  study, 
the  character  of  boys  and  young  men  and  of  girls  also,  was  most 
largely  formed,  that  athletic  sports  were  the  best  means  for  the 
training  and  development  of  the  will.  What  has  been  most  uni- 
versally accepted  is  that  team  play  presents  the  best  field  tor 
education  in  altruism.  To  these  teachings  the  experience  of  most 
directors  of  physical  training  gives  assent. 

The  waging  of  war  at  bottom  and  essentially  is  granted  to 
be  an  ethical  qnestiotv  Tbat  each  nation  enpfaged  in  ibe  European 
war  to-day  is  attcnipluig  to  prove  to  the  world  that  she  was 
morally  justified  in  declaring  it— "more  sinned  against  than 
sinning"— -evidences  their  acceptance  of  this  principle.  Even 
the  Deity  is  invoked  for  His  assistance  and  blessing  on  a  "right- 
eous cause," 

If  one  word  is  used  to  express  the  cause  of  war  to-dav  it  is 
"competition";  national  and  racial  antipathies,  resentments  and 
the  like  formerly  caused  wars  and  precipitate  them  to-day,  but 
the  fundamental  causes  are  competition,  economic,  geographical, 
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social,  cultural.  It  is  when  nations  enter  into  competition,  com- 
mercially for  example,  and  this  competition  runs  high,  the  rivalry 
keen,  each  trying  every  possible  means  of  getting  ahead  of 
the  other,  that  they  examine  carefully  the  acts  of  their  competi- 
tors to  see  if  they  arc  ri^^hteons.  or  conform  to  the  international 
law  of  the  (lay.  If  they  do  not,  demands  are  made,  which,  if 
not  complied  with,  may  be  considered  a  casus  belli  (the  last 
appeal) .  It  was  to  settle  a  doubtful  question  and  to  prevent  the 
latter,  that  international  law  originated. 

There  is  no  law  of  which  the  biologist  seems  surer  than  that 
each  individual  recapitulates  within  himself  the  history  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs.  This  law  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
fighting  instinct  where  the  play,  the  game,  the  aiUagonistic  sports 
follow  the  line  of  evolution  to  the  man  himself — and  this  should 
not  be  forgotten — this  same  instinct  is  carried  in  a  more  (or  less) 
civilized  way  into  the  future  life,  business — ^professional  or  what 
not — of  the  man. 

If,  as  we  have  assumed,  the  bringing  about  of  universal  peace, 
or  of  some  plan  which  will  better  international  relations  and  tend 
to  prevent  war,  depends  for  its  permanence  on  education  largely, 
to  what  can  this  be  better  directed  than  the  training  (not  the 
elimination)  of  the  fighting  in-fii'rt.  The  slap  of  the  little  child, 
the  school  fight  of  boys,  the  strenuous  football  j^amcs  of  colleges 
sometimes  seem  simple  enough  things  in  themselves,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  they  should  receive  serious  study  in  this  quest 
for  a  remedy  for  war.  "I.ick  him !"  "Lick  him !"  "Lick  him!" 
We  hear  on  the  schoolyard  to-day.  "Fight!"  "Fight!"  "Fight!" 
we  hear  at  the  end  of  the  last  qtiarter  of  football.  The  boy's 
interests  are  there,  his  sentiments  are  there,  the  barbaric  man 
rises  within  him  there.  It  stirs  us  to  see  these  elemental  passions 
aroused  and  yet,  without  being  sentimental,  we  know  that  if  these 
passions  are  not  controlled  by  higher,  ulterior  motives,  the  boy 
is  gettinpf  fundament  all  v  maledurated.  Me  will  go  out  into  life 
with  a  clii|)  on  hi^  shoulder  and  ri*,^ht  for  small  things  or  nothing 
— ^just  to  light.  If,  on  the  other  hand  those  who  are  responsible 
for  him  can,  during  these  periods  engraft  ideals,  the  thought  of 
a  great  cause,  of  injured  humanity,  of  fairness  to  his  opponent, 
so  that  in  the  strain  of  competitions,  these  higher  motives  mv.- 
trol,  he  'k  being  trained  for  a  citizenship  which  will  be  strong, 
but  peaceable,  generous,  magnanimous. 

The  group  games  if  rightly  used,  and  the  stage  of  individual 
development  is  right  for  them,  develop  team  work,  helpfulness, 
fairness  to  others  in  small  or  large  groups.  In  these  games  may 
l)e  developed  a  wilHn<rness  to  submit  disputed  points  to  unpreju- 
diced officials,  a  referee,  or  an  umpire,  and  to  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. 

The  development  of  such  qualities  it  seems  to  me,  both  theo- 
retically and  from  experience  with  some  athletes,  cannot  but  be 
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helpful  in  the  national  education  against  war.  The  sublimation 
of  the  fighting  instinct  means  the  development  of  a  strong  and 

positive  altruism. 

You  may  say  that  tliis  is  begging  the  question,  that  it  is  really 
the  develupment  of  national  ideals  that  is  fundamental,  and  that 
these  will  eventually  elevate  sports.  True,  there  must  be  now, 
as  ever  in  history,  those  higher  ideals  in  the  minds  of  a  few, 
sometimes  one,  like  Luther;  but  granted  those,  is  it  not  important 
to  discern  the  best  method  of  putting  them  into  practice,  of  real- 
iziii<,'  them  so  far  as  is  possible? 

That  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  paper,  to  ask  the  directors 
of  physical  education  whether,  in  its  essence,  the  question  of 
waging  war  is  not  one  of  international  sportsmanship ;  and  also, 
if  the  proper  training  of  the  youth  of  the  nations  in  si>orts  will 
not  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  sportsmanship  in  the  nations 
themselves ;  and  in  also  inducing  a  greater  willingness  to  submit 
disagreements  to  arbitration.  Will  not  such  training  eventually 
demand  sportsman  si  lip  in  its  rulers,  and  if  the  fonii  of  govern- 
ment does  not  give  them  voice  in  the  matter,  demand  a  kind  of 
government  that  must  recognize  such  fundamental  demands? 

If  the  answer  is  an  affirmative  to  these  queslions,  is  not  a 
serious  responsibility  placed  upon  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
training  of  youths  in  plays  and  games,  to  make  sure  that  this 
important  education  of  the  fighting  instinct  is  properly  appre- 
ciated and  efficiently  done? 

It  would  take  too  hnv^^  to  elaborate  in  this  paper  tlie  methods 
by  which  these  seemingly  desirable  ends  may  be  secured.  1  have 
no  program  to  suggest  for  such  a  work.  It  should  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  psychologist  and  educator,  and 
must  be  persisted  in  patiently  for  years,  possibly  <::fencration<, 
before  its  effects  can  become  evident.  Rut  if  it  proves  helpful 
the  end  will  surely  justify  all  the  energy  expended. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  each  nation  will  be  settling 
its  own  problems  in  athletics  in  its  attempts  to  solve  the  larger 
one  of  international  sportsmanship. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ATHLETIC  TRAINING  ON  THE 

HEART* 

WILLIAM  S.  MIDDLETON^  U.  D.^  UNlV£ltSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 

MADISON,  WIS. 

FiDin  the  medical  standpoint  the  study  of  the  cfTcot  of  Mtlilctic 
training  on  the  heart  involves  a  consirlcr;ilioii,.tirst  of  the  ])hysi- 
olog>'  of  physical  exertion,  and  secundly  o£  llie  possible  paliiology 
of  physical  exertion  carried  beyond  the  normal  limits  for  a  given 
individual  Athletic  sports  from  their  fundamental  nature  may 
be  divided  into  two  types:  those  of  short  and  sudden  effort,  and 
those  of  endurance.  The  cardiac  effects  of  physical  exercise  may 
be  groui»e(l  as  iinmediate  and  ultimate. 

1  he  physiolugy  of  prolonged  severe  nuiscular  strain  has  been 
worked  out  to  certain  points  of  general  agreement,  namely : 

1.  Increase  in  cardiac  activity  resulting  from  muscular  exer- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  systolic  and  the  diastolic 
arterial  hloof!  prr>;?ure,  as  well  as  in  the  venous  blood  pressure. 

2.  The  systolic  arterial  pressure  increase  is  greater  than  the 
diastolic,  resulting  in  an  increased  pulse  pressure.  With  accelera- 

•  tion  of  cardiac  action  there  is  augmentation  of  the  systolic  wave 
of  output.  From  the  fact  that  the  systolic  pressure  fluctuates 
more  than  the  dia'^tolic ,  the  pulse  pressure  curve  usually  follows 
the  contour  of  the  systolic  curve. 

3.  The  systolic  pressure  curve  increases  to  a  maximum  in 
exertion,  but  may  decline  somewhat  only  to  increase  again  to  the 
maximum  on  renewed  exertion.  The  normal  line  is  not  reached 
until  cessation  of  nuiscular  effort,  however,  when  the  systolic 
pressure  drops  not  only  to.  but  below,  normal.  As  a  rule  the 
rise  to  a  niaxnuum  and  the  tall  to  the  subnormal  level  are  slower 
for  the  diastolic  curve  than  for  the  systolic.  The  fall  of  the 
diastolic  pressure  to  the  subnormal  level  after  exercise  is  invari- 
able. 

•1.  The  maximum  level  which  the  venous  pressure  readies  on 
exertion  is  maintained  throughout  the  period  of  increased  effort, 
unless  the  exercise  be  not  severe,  and  deep  breathing  come  on, 
when  it  may  drop  to  normal  during  exercise.  Severe  effort  with 
rigid  chest  and  closed  glottis  cau.ses  especially  high  venous  j  re^- 
sure,  and  at  the  same  tiTnr  tlie  Mnod  pressure  is  increased  more 
than  the  heart  rate.  X'cnous  pressure,  as  a  rule,  drops  rapidly  to 
normal  after  exertion. 

6.   The  pulse  rate  rises  rapidly  at  first  with  exertion,  but  does 

•From  thr  Dcparinicnt  of  Clinic.il  Medicine,  Unirersity  of  Wi»con«in.  Read  before 
tlic  ( iehurntli  .innu.-il  infi-(iiiK  of  thr  Society  of  Dircctori  of  Phytieal  Education  in 
Colleges.  ChicaKO.  December  30,  1914. 
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not  reach  its  maxunUm  level  as  soon  as  the  blood  pressure.  The 
fall  of  the  pulse  rate  after  exertion  is  much  less  rapid  than  the 

blood  pressure  fall,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  reach  a  subnormal 

level.  Dccasionally,  a  secondary'  rise  of  pulse  rate  is  noted,  "a 
reflex  effort  due  to  low  blood  pressure  of  the  subnormal  stage.'* — 
(Lowsley.) 

6.  The  low  pulse  pressure  after  prolonged  exertion  resulting 
from  a  more  rapid  fall  of  the  systolic  than  diastolic  blood  pres- 
sure (Lowsley)  may  be  accnmpnnied  by  an  albuminuria,  similar 
to  that  de«:rril>ed  by  FHanpfCr  and  I  lonkcr. 

7.  "Rapid  exercises,  vigorous,  faii,u:uin<^^  and  exhausting,  arc 
followed  by  a  fall  of  pressure  below  normal,  which  lasts  longer 
than  after  moderate  exercise,  even  if  the  former  is  continued 
for  a  very  short  period,  and  the  latter  for  quite  a  long  period 
of  time." — (Lowsley.) 

8.  "Lont^-distance  running  races  and  similar  forms  of  ex- 
haustive exercise  give  rise  to  a  serious  strain  on  the  heart,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  long  period  of  subnormal  blood  pressure." — 
(Lowsley.) 

9.  Relative  or  functional  murmurs  in  hypertrophied  hearts 
may  temporarily  disappear  after  severe  athletic  contests;  on  the 
other  hand,  like  murmurs  may  appear  in  the  heart,  where  none 
has  previously  been  heard. 

As  to  the  morphologic  changes  in  the  heart  outline  on  pro- 
longed  exertion,  investigators  (Schott,  Barach  and  others), 
making  use  nf  the  physical  mea^tire*;  of  percussion,  fluoroscope, 
or  roentgenograph,  hn\c  (U  lt  rmiiu  <]  sonu-  u  inix  trar}  cardiac  dila- 
tation, while  by  orthodiagraphy  Montz  and  others  iiave  found  the 
heart  to  be  smaller  after  than  before  physical  strain  of  var>  ing 
degrees  of  severity.  Raab  found  by  orthodiagrai  hy  that  patho- 
logic hearts  respond  to  exertion  by  a  reduction  in  size  very  fre- 
quently, but  occasiorially  there  is  dilatation.  A  potent  factor 
entering  into  the  dirlerence  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  is  that  of  the  exact  time  of  the  examination.  As  a 
rule  in  the  orthodiagraphic  work  the  blood  pressure  readings  at 
the  time  of  the  obscr\ations  have  indicated  the  existence  of  the 
'subnormal  yihase;  and  the  morphology  of  the  heart,  which  on 
ce5>af'on  of  work  has  alrra<iv  contracted  possibly  to  below  its 
normal  size,  must  essentially  (IdYer  frc»ni  tiiat  of  the  heart  under 
the  strain  of  high  blood  pressure  during  the  period  of  exertion. 
The  time  consumed  in  the  rather  tedious  procedure  of  orthodi- 
atrraphy  rather  limits  its  usefulness  as  a  means  for  determining 
the  immediate  cfTect  nf  proloncred  exertion  on  the  si/e  of  the 
heart,  and  investigators  using  this  means  alone  have  little  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  only  hearts  weakened  by  infectious 
disease  or  other  extraneous  causes  can  dilate  during  muscular 

exert  ion. 

Although  we  have  no  direct  means  of  determining  the  size  of 
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the  heart  during  violent  exertion,  we  do  know  that  there  is  rise 
in  both  systolic  and  pulse  pressure  and  in  pulse  rate.  These 

factors  menn  in  the  presence  of  a  normal  myocardium,  more 
rapid  and  furcilile  heart  action  with  greater  output  at  each  sys- 
tole. W  ith  a  diiatatiun  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  partially  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area 
(Hooker),  and  an  increase  of  blood  to  the  skeletal  i^uscles  of 
fivefold,  we  have  a  hii^h  blood  pressure  maintained  with  a  large 
area  of  vasodilatation.  Two  factors  are.  as  a  rule,  cnnccrned 
in  the  increased  work  of  the  heart  on  exertion,  increased  cardiac 
rate  and  increased  ventricular  output  Durii^  exeition  the  car- 
diac output  may  be  increased  three  to  ten  times.  These  facts  are 
fair  proof  that  the  diastolic  dilatation  may  he  more  marked  under 
exertion  thnn  at  rest,  and  the  systolic  contraction  more  effectual. 

\  enon-^  return  to  the  iuart  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  the 
pumping  action  of  the  muscles  on  their  blood  vessels.  Then,  loo, 
with  exertion  the  increase  of  combustion  products  in  the  btood 
directly  stimulates  the  respiratory  center,  and  the  pumping  action 
of  increased  respiratory  rate  forces  more  I'lotul  into  ilu  left 
auricle.  On  cessation  of  exertion  the  mu'^ciilar  pump  ^lops  and 
the  respiratory  pump  gradually  slows  down,  i  lie  iieari,  having 
less  blood  forced  toward  it,  works  on  a  smaller  volume;  there- 
fore, it  dilates  less  than  normal  during  diastole  and  ejects  less 
blood  during  systole.  The  contracte(l  state  of  the  heart  and 
its  compensativr  mechanism  for  obtaining  the  greatest  degree  of 
rest  lead  to  a  low  pulse  pressure.  Moritz  states  that  after  j^ro- 
longed  severe  exertion  tlie  heart  remains  contracted  for  hours 
or  even  days. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  possible  pathology  of  overexer- 
tion, depression  of  myocardial  tone  may  allow  diastolic  dilatation 
of  such  a  degree  as  to  make  systole  incomplete.  We  arc  then 
facing  the  possibility  of  acute  cardiac  dilatation.  1  he  uiechanism 
of  this  condition  varies  with  the  cause. 

In  the  case  of  sudden  severe  muscular  overstrain  we  have, 
through  the  sudden  general  muscular  contraction  of  the  skeletal 
muscles,  a  heavy  load  of  blood  thrown  on  the  right  heart,  in- 
crea^ini:  venon^  jire^'^ure.  The  muscular  contraction  likewise 
markedly  increased  tiie  peripheral  resistance  l)y  reduction  <if  the 
lumina  of  the  vessels  in  their  substance,  and  by  actually  forcing 
the  blood  back  into  the  arteries.  Increasc<l  cardiac  activity  adds 
to  this  increased  pressure  in  the  i)eripheral  circulation,  increas- 
ing its  own  load.  Violent  elTort  is  alvvavs  tnade  with  the  glottis 
closed  and  under  great  expiratory  pressure.  .Mthough  this  in- 
creased intrathoracic  |)ressure  may  embarrass  free  cardiac  action, 
nevertheless  it  may  possibly  support  the  nixocardium  in  resisting 
increased  venous  pressure.  '  To  a  certain  limit,  such  a  "Strain 
stiimilntc^  tin*  normal  nnorardium  to  strringer  contraction.  Trinr 
to  the  actual  experience  of  such  an  occurrence  it  is  impossible 
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to  state  the  capacity  of  a  given  individual  to  withstand  the 
extremes  of  physical  overstrain. 

Free,  rapid  respiratory  action  and  greater  freedom  in  cardiac 
action  charactcri;^c  endurance  events.  Venous  pressure  i.s  lower 
and  needs  not  lo  be  resisted  by  high  intrathoracic  pressure.  Pro- 
longed, rapid  action  and  the  toxemia  of  accumulated  fati^e 
products  lead  to  a  lowering  of  myocardial  tone,  and  increase  the 
liability  to  acute  dilatation.  Lcwy  (  IStXi)  states  that  since  the 
diastole  of  the  heart  is  nu)rc  recluced  as  a  result  of  increased 
cardiac  activity  than  is  systole,  long  continued  overactivity  of 
heart  action  through  an  interference  with  nutrition  may  lead  to 
a  depression  of  myocardial  tonicity.  Frequently,  acute  cardiac 
dilatation  occurs  in  endurance  events,  when  a  man  endeavors  to 
put  forth  an  extra  spurt  toward  the  finish  of  a  distance  race. 

Case  1361  (Shumacker  and  Middleton.  1!M  1)  is  a  case  of  this 
type,  and  his  experience  and  history  arc  worth  reciuoting.  After 
^ree  years  in  the  distance  runs  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
examination  revealed  a  simple  moderate  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Two  months  later  he  experienced  the  following  in  a  mile  race: 
"It  wa>  the  last  laj),  and  I  was  feeling  as  fine  as  I  have  ever  felt. 
I  was  running  even  with  the  first  man,  and  just  put  on  the  extra 
spurt  to  pass  him  as  I  had  done  in  every  other  race,  when  sud- 
denly everything  grew  dark.  For  the  rest  of  the  race  I  was 
semiconscious.  In  fact,  I  know  nothing  of  the  remainder,  but 
the  fellrjws  say  that  T  started  to  sway  and  stagc;"cr,  lost  my* speed, 
would  then  slraij.,Hnen  out  again  and  thus  finished  the  race  in  the 
liflh  place:  1  fainted  as  soon  as  1  crossed  the  line,  had  10  be 
carried  from  the  track,  was  laid  on  the  grass  and  slowly  re- 
covered. Then  cramps  in  stomach  began."  The  abdominal  con- 
<lition  i)roved  to  be  one  of  hepatic  congestion.  Eleven  months 
later,  compensation  was  good,  but  the  cardiac  dullness  was  en- 
larged three-fourths  inches  to  the  left  and  une-luurlh  lu  llie  right. 

This  return  of  an  acutely  dilated  myocardium  to  a  relatively 
normal  tone  is  not  a  constant  one.  In  proof  whereof  the  fol- 
lowing case  might  be  requoted  (Shiunacker  and  Middleton) : 
Ca.^c  oSoj:  An  excellent  physical  type,  in  '^o  far  as  ordinary 
exannnations  could  ascertain,  of  normal  circulatory  function  on 
entrance  to  the  university.  Kuwed  one  year  on  the  freshman 
crew,  and  was  for  a  time  on  the  freshman  football  squad.  Prior 
to  the  accident  w  inch  we  are  about  to  relate,  he  had  been  rowing 
on  the  machine  after  coming  in  from  skating.  \\  bile  under  the 
shower,  he  collapsed,  and  the  condition  was  diai^nosed  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  F.vans  as  cardiac  dilatation.  Sulisetiuent  examinations  have 
shown  secondary  hypertrophy,  but  with  persistence  of  tachycar- 
dia, arrhythmia  and  relative  murmurs,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  definite,  permanent,  myocardial  lesion. 
The  accompanying  Figure  I  is  drawn  from  the  roentgenogram 
of  his  heart. 
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For  a  comparison  \vc  present  Figure  II  representing  the  ex- 
treme of  acute  dilatation.  III  of  a  simple  hypertrophy  without 
dilatation  (from  a  functional  standpoint).  IV  of  a  sprinter's 
heart,  and  V  representing  the  non-athletic  heart.  Particularly 
in  Figure  T  woultl  we  direct  attention  to  the  general  glo!)ular 
shajH?  of  the  heart,  as  com|)are(l  with  the  flat  heart  of  simple 
h)[>ertrophy.  This  condiuon  or  alteration  in  the  morphology  of 
the  heart  is  due  to  two  factors,  right  ventricular  dilatation  and 
bilateral  auricular  widening. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  glossing  over  the  dangerous 
nature  of  acute  cardiac  dilatation.  Cardiac  dilatation  (»f  such 
extrciiK  (K  irrcrs  as  we  have  noted  in  six  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin 
athletes  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  "matter  of  economy"  (  McKen- 
*zie)  in  the  expenditure  of  energy,  but  the  syncope  resulting  from 
this  occurrence  is  nature's  last  safeguard  in  the  removal  of  high 
peripheral  resi-^tHnce,  the  cardiac  ^iile  of  the  rarriio  \  ascnlar 
mechanism  hnx  iiit:  jirtivcr]  inertVictu  in  nu'iiiiiL,^  ihe  tleniand. 

Case  o<Soj  taiU  (u  bear  out  the  general  a>sertion  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  such  cardiac  accidents.  At  the  present  time,  two 
years  since  his  acute  cardiac  dilatation,  a  state  of  imperfect 
compensation  still  exists.  We  have  no  evidence  to  bear  out 
the  statement  that  "nmrmurs  always  appear  and  slowly  fade 
away:  after  thi-  most  severe  strain,  one  can  seldom  find  anv 
measurable  injury  in  a  week's  time  in  a  heart  originally  sound, 
if  the  athlete  has  not  passed  thirty"  f>fcKenzie).  On  the  con- 
trary, none  of  the  six  acute  cardiac  dilatations  has  approached  the 
circulatory  condition  existing  prior  to  his  dilatation.  Two  of 
these  cases  might  pass  examinations  for  permission  to  train,  but 
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even  this  is  questionable.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  murmurs  of 
acute  dilatation  are  the  result  of  a  depression  of  the  muscular 
support  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  a  much  more  serious 

matter  than  simple  mural  myocardial  stretching.  Beck,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  dangers  of  mountain  climbing,  states  that  frequent 
repetition  of  moderate  cardiac  dilatation  leads  to  organic  cardiac 
lesions,  a  ^oinl  to  be  remembered  in  the  occurrence  of  unex- 
plained lesions  in  athletes.  Several  cases  in  our  records  seem  ' 
to  contradict  the  belief  that  no  undiseased  myocardium  can  be 
so  strained  by  nm^cnlar  effort  as  to  dilate  acutely.  Of  course, 
practically  any  infectious  disease  may  be  the  etiologic  factor  in 
an  acute  cardiac  dilatation,  where  physical  etiort  is  the  deter- 
mining or  exciting  cause.  Special  care  is  therefore  required  to 
eliminate  possible  infectious  or  social  causes  in  any  given  case. 

Passing  from  the  immediate  effects  of  physical  exertion,  we 
approach  the  question  of  tlie  efTect  of  training  or  repeated 
severe  athletic  contests  on  the  heart.  As  the  cardio-va-^cular 
mechanism  accommodates  the  increased  load  of  sudden  strain  by 
certain  previously  described  compensatoiy  measures,  so  the 
increased  physical  work  of  a  period  of  training  must  be  met  by 
certain  circulatory  changes. 

The  human  organism  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  wide 
margin  of  safety.  For  instance,  the  heart  under  severe  muscular 
effort  can  respond  to  needs  far  in  excess  of  those  in  normal  physi- 
cal activities.  Strenuous  exertion  may  increase  the  cardiac  work 
thirteen  times  (Lewy),  and  the  blood  thrown  out  at  each  systole 
may  be  increased  sixfold. 

Clinical  observations  on  the  cnlargenient  of  the  heart  with  the 
beginning  arterio-scierosis  of  nutldle  Hie  aiul  on  the  hypertropliy 
resulting  from  valvular  lesions,  either  pathologic  or  experimental 
(Hasenfeld  and  Romberg),  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  definite  trophic  capacity  in  the  myocardium. 

The  physical  requirements  of  certain  occupations  may  deter- 
mine hypertrophy  of  the  heart  i  Scliicticr  and  others).  Knibs 
has  experimentally,  by  working  one  pair  of  dogs  while  a  like  pair 
rested,  proven  the  development  of  a  true  simple  hypertrophy  with 
prolonged  physical  effort.  The  observations  of  Schieffcr  revealed 
that  comparatively  few  Germans  have  hearts  large  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  physical  demands  of  their  military  service, 
and  as  a  result  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  tlie  rule.  Carrying  the 
question  of  cardiac  size  into  the  field  of  competitive  sport,  Barach 
(1910)  determined  that  a  certain  degree  of  hypertrophy  was 
necessary  tr>  successful  endeavor  in  Marathon  running. 

A  mooted  point  arises  in  the  terminology  of  hypertroi)hy, 
whether  it  be  physiologic  or  pathologic.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  arising  in  response  to  a  con- 
tinued  demand  for  increased  cardiac  power  in  the  presence  of 
suflicient  nutrition.  We  must  assume  the  demand  to  be  a  normal 
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one,  since  for  ordinary  activities  this  increase  of  reserve  i)ower  is 
unnecessary.  Practically  all  forms  of  training  develop  this  con- 
dition w  itli  the  exception  of  sprint  events  not  entailing  continued 

effort.  I'ndcr  this  licading  of  sprint  events  we  would  include 
ordinary  col!ei;e  wciglu  events,  junipin-;,  \  aulling,  iuirdles.  sprints 
up  to  v'.'O,  and  baseball.  L'nder  the  consideration  of  various 
sports  a  little  later,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  for  the  several 
events  and  in  combinations  of  these. 

The  factors  in  the  demand  for  increased  carrliac  power  with 
physical  exertion  arc  those  ot  increased  peripheral  resistance, 
systemic  and  pulmonary,  increased  venous  pressure  and  in-  ' 
creased  diastolic  dilatation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  demand  as  being 
within  the  ran«;e  of  normal,  which  exceeds  the  limit  of  safety 
of  thirteen-fold.  Ifowever.  until  it  can  l)e  proven  that  such 
hypertrophy  from  physical  training  is  developed  in  quantity  at 
the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  individual  myocardial  fibers, 
we  must  depend  on  the  functional  capacity  of  the  heart  as  a 
criterion  for  the  judgnum  of  its  integrity.  Certain  disadvan- 
tages, immediate  and  uhimate.  attend  this  con<lilion.  Ilasenfcid 
and  Romberg  have  found  exiHrinicntally  that  the  hypertrophicd 
heart  nmscle  is  more  susceptible  to  fatty  degeneration.  From 
our  own  observations  the  hypertrophicd  heart  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  acute  dilatation,  all  of  our  six  ca.ses  having  occurred 
in  athletes  who  had  de\el«)j)e<l  what  some  would  call  physiologic 
.  hypertrophy  as  a  result  of  ])revious  traimng.  *  )ur  experience 
has  borne  out  that  of  Barach,  Kienbock,  beck  and  Selig,  all 
of  whom  report  disturbances  of  rhythm  much  less  frequently 
than  valvular  insufficiency  in  these  athletes.  Shumacker  and 
Middleton  in  a  study  of  the  forty-six  university  athletes  were 
able  to  group  the  men  un{ler  certain  fairly  well-delined  heads. 
(1 )  Three  athletes  with  "normal"  hearts  with  unimpaired  func- 
tional capacity;  (2)  Ten  with  dilated  and  hypertrophicd  hearts 
with  slow  pulse  rate  and  good  compensation,  occasionally  show- 
ing arrhythmia  or  murmur  on  exertion— this  group  includc<l 
practically  all  the  "big"  athletes;  Twelve  with  dilatate<l  and 
hypertrophicd  hearts  and  a  marked  reaction  in  cardiac  activity 
to  the  stimulus  of  slight  exertion,  the  irritable  group,  whose 
number  is  twice  as  great  among  athletes  with  numerous  training 
periods  in  their  records  as  it  is  in  those  with  few  periods  of 
training:  (1)  Twelve  \vii1i  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  with  mur- 
murs before  and  after  exercise,  a  relatively  high  pulse  rate,  • 
usually  much  increased  by  exercise;  (5)  Two  with  hearts  con- 
valescent from  acute  dilatation:  (6)  A  group  of  seven  athletes 
showing  cardiac  lesions  several  years  after  ceasing  athletic  train- 
ing. There  was  a  total  of  ten  cases  of  arrhythmia  in  the  athletes 
studied. 
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Under  the  consideralion  of  cardiac  hvpcrlropiiy  we  must  study 
the  ultimate  results  or  effects.  Alt  statistical  data  gathered  with- 
out a  study  of  the  functional  capacity  of  the  cardio-vascular 
system  is  futile  from  a  scientific  aspect,  and  much  of  the  exten- 
sive work  on  this  basis  has  relied  on  the  rather  unsafe  but 
poymlar  personal  experience  method.  From  the  pathologic 
standpoint  the  muscle  which  has  hypertrophicd  to  meet  unusual 
demands,  undergoes  when  these  are  removed  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis. As  has  been  cited  before,  experimentally  the  hyper- 
trophiod  myocardium  is  more  susceptible  to  fntty  dct^cneratinn 
ihan  is  the  normal  heart  muscle.  Aside  from  this,  clinical  evi- 
dence bears  out  the  assertion  that  in  tlie  heart  muscle  as  well 
as  in  the  skeletal  muscle  cessation  of  actfvtty  institutes  fatty  and 
fibrous  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  surgeon-gcnci  al 
of  the  navy.  Brooks  and  others,  following  the  physical  condition 
of  atliletes  in  years  subsequent  to  the  ccs'^atinn  of  physical 
activities,  report  a  «^reat  preponderance  of  cardiac  lesions  among 
this  group  as  compared  with  the  non-athletic  type.  At  the  same 
time  Brooks  reports  that  the  health  plane  is  decidedly  lower  in 
ex-colkge  athletes  than  in  the  regiment  at  large. 

Tn  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  various  sports  on  the 
heart,  we  have  studied  for  this  report  the  records  of  the  "VV" 
men  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  crew,  where  in  addition, 
we  have  formed  a  table  of  all  men  participating.  This  limitation 
narrows  the  scope  of  our  present  study,  but  nevertheless  leaves 
a  fair  basis  for  the  judgment  of  the  cardiac  effects  in  men 
actually  competin?:^  in  the  various  events  W'liilc  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  mcmliers  of  this  grouf>  uikK  i  gi>ing  the  actual 
effort  of  contest  would  be  the  extreme  of  their  type,  our  obser- 
vation, probably  borne  out  by  your  own  experience,  leads  us  to 
the  belief  that  frequently  the  members  of  this  chosen  group  are 
"survivals  of  the  fittest,'*  and  of  a  better  physical  type  than  their 
fellows. 

)7Ve  have  grouped  those  men  competing  or  winning  their  in- 
signia in  only  one  sport  under  their  particular  event,  while  those 
entering  several  sports  are  grouped  separately.  Eight  men 
won  their  letter  in  basket  ball,  and  all  of  these  had  hearts  of 
normal  fntictiojial  capacity  on  entrance:  two  men  C?5  per  cent) 
developed  moderate  cardiac  h\ "'■rtr(ij)liv  diirini:^  their  training. 
In  baseball  the  thirty-one  men  eiiiering  the  sport  were  pro- 
nounced normal,  and  three  of  the  group  (9  per  cent)  showed 
cardiac  hypertrophy  without  functional  disturbance  when  last 
examined:  a  fourth  showed  mitral  endocarditis,  the  result  of  an 
intcninreiu  ititeetion,  Of  the  thirty-one  *'\\'"  football  men 
one  started  his  'varsity  training  with  hypertrophy  and  nineteen 
others  (6.3  per  cent)  showed  this  condition  without  functional 
disturbance  on  later  examinations.  In  a  recent  study  on  all  men 
completing  the  football  training  period,  forty  out  of  forty-five 
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showed  appreciable  cardiac  enlargement — ^the  majority  of  a  very 
moderate  degree.  The  track  events  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups;  the  first  including  sprints,  weights  and  field  events,  in- 

eluded  thirteen  individuals  without  cardiac  changes  on  entrance 
to  the  sport,  only  oir-  of  whom  {  \  per  cent)  developed  an  enlarged 
area  of  cardiac  dullness ;  the  second,  distances  of  110  yards  and 
over,  in  which  twenty-six  men  won  their  **W's"  two  with  enlarged 
hearts  at  onset  and  eighteen  had  cardiac  hypertrophy  before  the 
cessation  of  training,  that  is  sixteen,  06  per  cent,  of  the  remain- 
ing twenty-four,  developed  the  condition.  Of  this  number  three 
were  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  sport  on  account  of  subacute 
cardiac  dilatation,  three  more  developed  extreme  acute  cardiac 
dilatation  in  races,  a  seventh  man  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
training  on  account  of  circulatory  distress,  and  still  another  dis- 
played marked  hejjatic  congestion  after  a  two-mile  run  In  a 
word,  eight  men,  30  per  cent,  ol  those  winning  their  letter  in 
races  of  four-forty  and  over,  were  compelled  to  stop  training  on 
account  of  serious  cardiovascular  or  circulatory  disturbances. 
Three  men  played  on  Iwth  'varsity  football  and  basket  ball 
teams,  two  of  whom  developed  h\ jiirtrc of  ratlier  extreme 
dci^rvc  thmugh  their  efforts.  Hut  one  won  his  honors  in  foot- 
ball and  wrestling,  developing  hypertrophy  in  the  course  of  his 
efforts.  Another  individual  won  his  letter  in  football,  wrestling 
and  crew,  moderate  hypertrophy  being  develo|)C(l.  Ten  athletes 
did  track  work  in  addition  to  their  football;  all  but  two  (80  per 
cent)  develn])efl  cardiac  enlargement.  The  combinations,  foot- 
ball and  swinnning.  football,  basket  ball  and  track  each  attracted 
one  man,  who  develo^x^d  cardiac  hypertrophy  during  training. 
Two  men  developed  hypertrophy  from  football  and  baseball 
training,  one  of  whom  died  from  acute  cardiac  dilatation  two 
years  later  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever.  One  indi\  idual  taking 
part  in  football,  baseball  .md  crew  develoju'd  subacute  cardiac 
dilatation  during  crew  training,  fhrec  men  undertook  the  rig- 
orous combination  of  football  and  crew  work.  In  this  grfiup 
hypertro[)liy  was  cjuite  extreme  and  two  out  of  three  were 
affected.   No  functional  disturbance,  however,  was  noted. 
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For  the  crew  men  a  complete  list  has  been  compiled  in  Table 
1.  Twenty-three  individuals  won  their  '*VV"  in  this  sport  from 
1911  to  1914,  inclusive;  of  this  number,  four  received  honors 
in  other  major  sports,  and  an  actual  total  of  three.  If)  per  cent, 
of  the  reniainiiif:;  iiiiieteen  had  hypertrophy  before  tlic  onset  of 
crew  training.  Thirteen  addilioiial  men  developed  hypertrophy 
during^  their  crew  work.  Of  the  "\V"  men  engaged  in  crew 
alone,  two  developed  acute  dilatation  either  durin^^  training  or 
immediately  following  this  period,  one  of  tlicsc  (icxcloping  an 
endocarditis.  A  fre*^hman  numeral  man,  training  for  'varsity, 
had  acute  cardiac  dilatation,  and  four  men  on  the  squad,  not 
engaged  in  other  sports,  had  subacute  dilatation  during  their 
training  period. 

A  table  (II)  of  men  winning  their  insignia  in  only  one  sport, 
renders  the  relative  comparison  of  the  cardiac  etfects  of  the  indi- 
vidual sport  more  evident. 

Tablb  II. 

ATHLBtBS  WlNNtMO  TaSIft  IXStOKIA  lit  OKB  SVOftt 


Hypertrophy  After  training 

at  preiiminiiry  Hypertrophy  Murked  functional 

examination  developed  disturbances 

Bv«tlt                Total        "^o  No.      't  Nu.  '7r 

Basketball                              8             0        0  2       25  0  0 

Baseball                                  31              0        0  .?         9  0  0 

Football                                M             13  19       63  0  0 

Sprint.s.   weiKhts.  hurdlM. 

arsf!  field  eveDU...  13              0         0  17  0  0 

Di^iaiu  es  of  440  yards  and 

over                                   2b             2        S  16       (j6  «  JO 

Crew                                  19            J      16  13      8)  2  10 


In  drawing  deductions  from  the  tables  and  from  our  observa- 
tion, one  point  must  be  firmly  kept  in  mind.  W  e  do  not  deem 
cardiac  hypertrophy  the  measure  of  harm  in  any  sport,  but  rather 
the  functional  changes  noted.  To  us  the  significance  of  cardiac 
h)pertrophy  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  Its  patho- 
logic bearing  is  strongly  su^ested  by  the  predisposition  of 
hypertrophied  hearts  to  acute  and  subacute  dilatation  as  shown 
by  our  reconl.  The  observations  ..f  clinicians  i>oint  to  tlie  insta- 
bility nf  the  hypertroi)hied  heart  muscle  (hiring  later  years  and 
during  acute  infectious  diseases.  Many  pathologists  question 
the  possibility  of  a  physiological  cardiac  hypertroi)hy  in  an  adult. 
The  most  im|)ortant  (|uestion  is  that  of  functi<Mial  circulatory 
capacity.  .\  glance  at  Table  II  will  show  all  of  the  functional 
disturbances  noted  have  occurred  in  those  taking'  i)ari  in  endur- 
ance e\ents.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  developed  in  many  of  those 
taking  part  in  basket  ball  and  footliall  without  functional  de- 
rangement becoming  c%*ideiit.  Intelligent  and  careful  methods 
of  training  may  perhaps  explain  the  absence  of  5crinn=;  results 
in  these  strenuous  games.   Particularly  is  this  true  of  basket  ball. 
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a  notoriously  severe  continued  effort.  Our  observations  lead  us 
'    to  believe  that  the  endurance  events,  distance  races  and  rowing 

are  especially  liable  to  develop  functional  cardiac  weakness. 
These  sports  varj'  in  several  ways,  however.  Distance  men, 
running  freely  with  little  restriction  as  to  iorm,  dtvelo))  only 
moderate  degrees  of  cardiac  enlargement,  but  show  myocardial 
and  functional  disturbances  out  of  proportion  to  the  morpholo^c 
changes,  from  a  fatigue  product  toxemia.  In  crew  work,  with 
the  constant  effort  to  maintain  form,  more  muscles  are  con- 
tracted than  are  absolutely  required  and  an  ad(ied  burden  of 
increased  peripheral  resistance  is  put  on  the  heart.  At  the 
same  time,  the  products  of  fatigue  are  having  their  toxic  action 
on  the  vital  structure  of  the  heart. 

JHummary. 

1.  Cardiac  hyi>ertrophy  is  the  usual  result  of  athletic  training 
in  ail  c\  ents,  aside  from  spurts,  carried  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  training. 

2.  Cardiac  dilatation  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  athletes 
than  in  non-athletes.  Of  the  various  sports,  endurance  events 
contribute  practically  all  the  cases  of  this  condition.  Rowing 
races  and  long  distance  runs  arc  the  chief  offenders. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  :>ignihcance  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
is  as  vet  unsolved  though  there  is  evidence  that  while  hypertrophy 
may  increase  the  power  of  the  heart,  it  lowers  its  resistance. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the  "athletic  heart" 
has  a  lessened  resistance  to  infectious  diseases.  I-.special  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  guard  ac^ainst  puttinjj^  a  strain  on 
the  heart  in  case  of  even  mild,  infectious  diseases  such  as  "colds." 

\Ve  desire  to  express  our  ajipreiiatii m  to  the  nuMiil>ers  of  the 
faculties  of  clinical  medicine  and  physical  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  this  study. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CHICAGO 

FRESHMEN. 

D.  B.  REED,  M.  D.^  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

During  the  year  of  1911-1913  there  was  in  operation  at  the 

University  of  Cliicag'o  a  system  of  nnre«trirte<l  elcctinn  nf  cmirses 
in  physical  education.  A  man  was  required  in  engage  in  some 
one  of  the  activities  offered  each  uf  his  first  ten  quarters  of 
residence  but  he  might  take  swimming  for  the  entire  time  if  he 
wished.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  there  were  350  men  taking 
swimming  and  but  thirty-eight  men  in  the  two  elementary  gym- 
nastic classes. 

During  thai  year  the  appointments  for  physical  examinations 
were  made  by  means  of  a  blank  book  placed  outside  of  the  office 
door  in  which  the  men  who  should  be  examined  under  the 
requirement  were  to  sign  their  names  and  indicate  the  hours 
which  thry  chose.  Some  of  the  men  who  entered  in  the  autumn 
of  tlrit  year  were  never  examined,  and  such  examinations  as  were 
made  were  not  completed  until  January. 

About  the  middle  of  Decembisr  a  freshman  came  to  the  office, 
complaining  of  persistent  headaches.  An  examination,  physical 
and  laboratory,  showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe  case 
of  nephritis  which  probably  bad  existed  for  several  months  at 
least  and  yet  we  had  never  examined  him  and  he  had  been  play- 
ing basket  ball  under  our  supervision  for  two  months.  If  he 
had  been  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease  he  might  equally 
well  have  escaped  observation  for  three  or  six  months. 

Durins;-  the  same  year  a  number  of  seniors  were  found  to  be 
taking  swimming  and  said  that  they  had  been  doing  so  during 
all  of  their  ten  quarters,  altliough  their  posture  was  very  poor, 
their  ability  to  handle  their  bodies  slight  and  their  muscular 
development  not  symmetrical  and  markedly  deficient.  In  order 
to  do  .something  in  the  v  :iv  of  correcting  postural  defects,  to 
give  the  men  a  more  SMnnietrical  development,  to  gain  tor  them 
some  familiarity  with  various  forms  of  physical  activity  and  to 
give  them  a  basis  for  intelligent  election  of  courses  during  suc- 
ceeding years  a  general,  elementary  course  was  established  for 
freshmen  which  consists  of  soccer,  volley  ball  and  distance  run- 
ning out  of  d()ors  duriTig  the  good  weather  of  the  autumn:  calis- 
thenics, apj)aralus  work,  games,  indoor  track  events,  dancing 
and  basket  ball  through  the  winter,  and  swimming  in  the  spring. 
It  was  felt  to  be  educationally  illogical  to  demand  that  all  fresh- 
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men  take  this  course  regardless  of  their  previous  training  or 
physical  attaininents  and  we  therefore  determined  to  try  to 
excuse  from  this  prescribed  course  the  men  who  had  already 
gained  a  considerable  degree  of  physical  efficiency. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 '-i  we  began  to  use  the  present  system  of 
physical  examinations  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  three  needs 
brought  out  by  the  observations  noted  above;  first,  to  prevent 
the  individual  from  undertaking  work,  either  physical  or  mental, 
for  which  he  is  unfitted ;  second,  to  guard  the  university  com- 
munity against  communicable  disease ;  and  third,  to  decide  which 
men  mipfht  be  excused  from  the  prescribed  course  and  to  aid 
them  in  tlicir  election. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  early  completion  of  the  examina- 
tions is  imperative.  We  have,  therefore,  sacrificed  what  seemed 
to  us  tlu'  least  important  part  of  the  customary  examination  in 
order  more  (luickly  to  arromplish  what  seemed  more  important. 
We  make  no  measurements  of  nniscle  either  as  to  size  or  strength, 
but  we  do  finish  the  examination  of  all  entering  undergraduates 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  quarter  and  before  they  enter 
upon  any  physical  activity  under  our  supervision. 

Certain  details  of  the  mnnaj^^ement  of  the  work  may  be  of 
interest.  When  the  entering  undergraduates  meet  their  deans 
on  the  tirst  day  of  the  quarter  to  arrange  their  courses  they  are 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  to  make  appointments  for  physical  exami- 
nations. When  they  appear  at  the  oftlce  each  is  given  an  appoint- 
ment and  a  memorandum  of  it.  and  also  a  history  blank  with 
instructions  to  fill  it  ont  and  brint-^  it  wlun  he  comes  for  exami- 
nation. He  is  also  told  that  his  classes  will  not  begin  for  two 
weeks  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  examination  is  his  only  obliga* 
tion  to  the  department  during  that  time,  failure  to  keep  his 
appointment  will  count  as  four  cuts  against  liim — ^the  total  number 
of  cuts  which  he  is  allowed  without  penalty.  Six  men  per  hour 
are  scheduled  for  eight  and  a  half  hours  a  dav.  Since  two  men, 
one  medical  and  one  non-medical,  assist  in  ilie  examination  of 
each  man,  one  complete  examination  consumes  twenty  minutes. 

The  examination  is  similar  to  what  is  in  general  use  in  col- 
leges except  that  muscular  measurements  are  omitted.  The 
urine  is  examined  in  every  case  and  the  feces  in  cases  in  which 
a  typhoid  history  is  ^ivcn.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  inspec- 
tion and  on  the  examination  of  eyes,  nose  and  throat.  Each  man 
is  given  a  booklet  in  which  the  causes,  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  more  common  ix)stural  defects  are  discussed,  exerci.ses  for 
correction  arc  given  and  illustrated,  and  some  general  sugges- 
tions as  to  ix.T.-.t>nal  hygiene  made.  Each  man's  defects  are 
marked  in  the  booklet  which  is  given  him. 

The  men  whose  condition  makes  it  unwise  for  them  to  under- 
take vigorous  work  are  asked  to  report  for  a  second  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  and  are  then  given  special  work 
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adapted  to  their  possibilities  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
office.  They  report  for  reexamination  every  week. 

The  men  whose  examinations  are  particularly  satisfactory, 
that  is,  those  whose  posture  is  excellent,  who  are  well  and  uni- 
formly developed  nnd  who  are  organically  strong,  are  asked  to 
return  at  the  cud  of  the  two  weeks  for  practical  floor  tests  of 
their  ability  to  use  their  bodies.  These  tests  are  as  follows:  a 
sprint  of  one  lap  around  the  track  (thirteen  laps  to  the  mile) ; 
high  jump,  with  heights  of  3  feet  10  inches,  4  feet  8  inches  and 
4  feet  6  inches ;  bar  vault  with  heights  of  4  feet,  4  feet  6  inches 
and  5  feet;  a  faiily  complicated  parallel  bar  exercise  and  a  bal- 
ance exercise  which  con^ivts  in  walking  across  tlie  narrow  edge 
of  a  boom.  A  man  is  grailed  as  passing  these  tests  if  he  docs  well 
at  all  oi  them  or  well  at  four  and  fairly  well  at  the  fifth.  If  he 
is  very  poor  at  one  or  but  fairly  good  at  two  he  fails  to  pass.  The 
men  who  pass  these  tests  are  allowed  to  elect  their  courses. 

The  entering  undergraduates  who  make  no  ap|K)intments  or 
who  fail  to  keep  them  are  reported  to  their  deans  who  do  not 
permit  them  to  attend  classes  until  they  receive  their  examina- 
tions, a  method  which  quickly  brings  in  the  few  stragglers. 
Entering  graduate  students  are  urged,  but  not  required,  to  have 
examinations  and  about  twenty  of  them  appear  in  each  autumn 
quarter.  They,  however,  arc  required  to  take  no  work  in  the 
department. 

Any  dean  may  send  a  list  of  the  new  men  under  his  charge 
and  receive  from  the  gymnasium  office  a  report  giving  the  physi- 
cal findings  in  each  case  which  seem  likdy  to  be  of  value,  and 
some  of  the  deans  n^ularly  send  such  lists.  Men  who  need  the 
attention  of  a  specialist  are  referred  to  one  and  he  sends  us  a 
statement  of  his  findings  which  is  attaclicd  to  the  man's  exami- 
nation card.  We  have  no  means  of  msisting  upon  a  man's  receiv- 
ing such  attention. 

In  the  three  autumn  quarters  in  which  this  system  has  been 
in  use  we  have  found  thirty-nine  men  who  were  unfit  to  take  the 
regular  work  on  account  of  hernia,  nephritis,  defective  hearts  or 
thyroid  hypertrophies  and  twenty-tour  men  with  communicable 
diseases  such  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  mingle  freely 
with  the  rest  of  the  students. 

In  these  three  quarters  1073  men  have  been  examined,  of 
whom  793  were  freshmen.  One  hundred  tv  i  :  -one  of  these 
freshmen  or  15  per  cent  were  eli^^ilile  for  the  floor  tests  and 
sixty-one  or  T.'t  |>er  cent  pa-->ed  them.  It  is  uiterestin<;  to  note 
that  of  these  si.xty-one  all  Imt  seven  had  been  prepared  in  both 
gymnasium  and  athletics,  three  had  had  gymnasium  only  and  four 
athletics  only.  The  method  has  seemed  of  sufficient  value  so 
that  it  has  now  been  adopted  (except  the  floor  tests)  for  the 
women  and  the  children  of  the  university  elementary  and  high 
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schools.  Last  autumn  the  tuiiuwing  numbers  were  examined 
during  the  first  two  weeks : 

421  men. 

419  women. 

288  high  school  hdvs. 

194  high  school  girls. 

236  elemttttary  school  boys  and  girls. 

1558 
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REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES,  1914. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Officfrs. 

President,  William  Burdick,  M.  D. 

Vice  President,  Alpliine  Parker. 

Treasurer,  Mary  A.  Foky. 

Secretary,  Katherine  H.  Willis. 

Representative  to  National  Council, 

William  Biirdick.  M.  D. 
Executive  Coiriniittee,  Lillian  B.  Utto,  John  Lorett  and 
Theodore  Kistler. 

Meetitiffs. 

No  report. 

M  embers. 
Fourteen  National  members. 

William  Burdick,  President, 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Officers. 

President,  William  W.  Hastings,  Vh.  D. 

Secretary,  L.  A.  Babcock. 

Meetings, 

June. — Speaker.  William  W.  Hastings.  Pli.  D.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Subject,  "The  Physical  and  Mental  Perfection  Contests." 
Speaker,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Fredenhagen,  general  superintendent, 
Society  of  the  Friendless,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Subject,  "Society 
of  the  Friendless." 

July. — Two  lectures  by  Professor  Elmer  Berry,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass  Subjects:  "Metabolism, 
Exercise  and  Low  and  High  Proteitl  Diet,"  "Sweat.'* 

Lecture  by  R.  E.  llawley,  Acting  Director  of  Extended  Use 
of  Public  !^hools,  Boston,  Mass.  Subject,  "Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools." 

August. — Lecture  bv  Dr.  ].  C.  Elsora,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Wis.    Subject.  "Play." 

Two  lectures  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg,  superintendent  of  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  and  president  of  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Subjects.:  "Race  Betterment," 
"Metabolism." 

Members. 

Fifty-three  members. 

W.  W.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  President, 
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BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Meetings, 

December. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Cotnniittee  to  arrange 
for  Miss  Bancroft's  lecture. 

Mofibrrs. 

Twenty-five  members,  eiglit  National  nienibers. 

Alta  J.  Wiggins,  Secretary. 

CBDAR  PALLS,  IOWA 

O  fficcrs. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Margaret  Nisbet. 

Meetings, 

One  meeting  held  every  Friday  of  the  fall  session  of  school 
with  no  i>articular  or  planned  program. 

M  embers. 

Thirty-four  members,  eight  National  members. 

Margaret  Nisbet,  Secretary, 

CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

The  Central  Illinois  Physical  Training  Teachers'  Association 
has  not  met  since  April. 

Gertrude  E.  Moulton,  Secretary. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Officers. 

President,  Cart  Ziegler,  M.  D. 

Vice  President,  R.  Redmond. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Lewis. 

Representative  io  Loiincil.  Carl  Ziegler,  ^^.  D. 

Program  Coniniitiee,  Chairman,  A.  Brodbeck,  Hazel 
Orr. 

Meetings. 

January. — ^At  this  meeting  plans  were  perfected  to  have  the 
senior  class  of  the  Indianapolis  School  of  Physical  Training 
come  to  Cincinnati  and  give  a  demonstration  of  marching,  tactics, 
calisthenics,  gymnastics,  dancing,  etc. 
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A  very  interesting  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  August  Kckel  on  the 
"Leipzig  Tumfest,"  Mr.  E^el  visited  Germany  and  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  of  that  g^reat  turnfest. 

A  demonstration  of  gymnastic  dancing  was  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Picker  and  Miss  Sophie  Hid. 

March. — On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  ?!,  the  senior  class 
of  tlie  Indianapolis  School  of  Physical  Training  gave  a  very 
creditable  exhibition  of  their  work  in  a  local  high  school  gym- 
nasium. This  was  also  an  open  meeting  and  was  attended  by 
some  500  people ;  quite  a  few  of  the  public  school  officials  attended 
same. 

September. — Those  who  attended  the  various  summer  schools 
gave  impressions  of  the  work  and  endeavored  to  keep  those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  schools,  posted  on  the 

new  phases  of  physical  training. 

November. — Dr.  Martin  Fisher,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, gave  an  excellent  talk  on  "Sex  Hygiene."  This  meeting 
was  open  to  school  teachers  and  principals  and  was  attended  by 
quite  a  large  number  of  people. 

From  tmie  to  time  various  other  kindred  subjects  of  physical 
traininf^  were  discti«iscd  infonmlly  and  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  tliroughout  tlie  year  to  have  all  become  members  of  the 
National  I'hysical  lulucation  Association. 


Members, 

Thirty-five  members,  ten  National  members. 


H.  B.  Lewis,  Secretary. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


No  report. 


MINNESOTA. 


Officers, 

President, 
Vice  President, 


Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris. 


F.  A.  Henkel. 
Allen  Miller. 
Ira  A.  Jones. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Twenty-five  National  members. 


Ira  a.  Jones,  Secretary, 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Officers, 


President. 

Vice  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Representative  to  Council, 


Dr.  E.  II.  Arnold. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Seaver. 
Dr.  J.  X.  Boynton. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold. 


Meetings. 

No  formal  meetings  held  dunuK'  tlie  year. 


Frances  N.  Boynton,  Secretary. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Officers, 


President, 
Vice  President, 


Randall  D.  Warden. 

Mathias  ^vlachcrcy. 
George  Siekel. 
Robert  Latimer. 


Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


Executive  Committee,  J.  Norman  Richards,  E.  Fred 
Moller,  Mathias  Macherey,  Mae  A.  Dolan. 


January  9. — Subject,  "Basket  Ball  Coaching,"  Guido  Caval- 
laro.  Modem  school  dancing,  led  by  Ernest  H.  Seibert 

February  9. — Subject,  "Some  Phases  of  Phprsical  Training;  in 
Connection  with  Settlement  Work,"  Alice  Curtis. 

March  ^0.~A(l<ire^s.  "The  New  Basket  Ball  Rules."  ( ieorge 
T.  Hepbron.    Demonstration  of  a  waiul  drill  by  Mr.  Sickcl. 

April  8. — ^Address,  "The  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  held  at  St.  Louis,*'  Randall  D. 
Warden. 

May  10. — Subject,  "Public  Baths  and  Playgrounds,  Here  and 
Abroad,"  Leonard  Mason. 

June  18. — ^Annual  banquet  at  The  Washington.  Address,  "The 
Physical  Education  Department  of  Newark,"  Mr.  David  B.  Cor- 
son, Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

September  30. — Annual  election  of  officers. 

October  :♦. — ^Subject,  *'The  V  alue  of  Fresh  Air,"  Ernest  Eaton. 

November  9. — Subject,  "Principle  Underlying  the  New  Course 
in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
Miss  Josephine  Beiderhase. 

Drrember  7. — Joint  meeting  with  V.  ^^.  C.  A.  physical  directors 
of  New  Jersey.   Subject,  "Is  Enough  Attention  Paid  to  Formal 


Meetings, 
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Work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasiums?"  George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 
Open  discussion  on  important  topics  conducted  by  Doctor  Fisher. 

Fifty^six  members,  thirty^four  National  members. 

Robert  L.  LAiiMEk,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 

Officers. 

President,  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D. 

First  Vice  President,  George  E.  Co<)lcy. 

Second  Vice  President,  John  V.  I'^llert. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Helen  McKinstry. 

Representative  at  the  Council.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D. 
Executive  Committee,  with  officers,  John  A.  Davis,  Jesse 

F.  \\  illiarns,  Bessie  K.  Marsh,  Carrie  Van  R. 

Ashcroft. 

Meetings, 

Eight  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  society — with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  ninety — were  held  as  follows: 

January. — Subject,  "The  Relation  of  Habits  of  Posture  to 
Health,"  Joel  A.  Goldthwait,  M.  D. 

February. — Subject,  "The  Inflnence  of  Athletics  upon  Civiliza- 
tiiMi  in  the  Philippines,"  illustrated  with  stercopticon.  Paul 
Monroe,  Ph.  D. 

March. — Subject,  "New  Features  of  the  Physical  Education 

Work  of  the  V.  W.  C.  A  and  V.  M.  C.  A.,"  Anna  L.  Brown, 

M.  D.,  and  George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

April. — Subject,  "Up-to-date  Methods  in  Physical  Education 
for  College  Men."  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  M.  D. 

May. — Subject,  "Some  Educational  and  Social  Values  of 
Summer  Camps,"  Georg^e  E.  Johnson. 

October. — Subject,  "The  Need  for  Festival  Activities  in  the 
Schools,"  ilhi-^tratcd  with  stercopticon,  Marv  TV.rter  Heegle. 

November. — Subject,  "The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
as  applied  to  Physical  Education  in  the  iligli  Schools."  Address 
by  Romiett  Stevens,  Ph.  D.  Demonstration  by  Carrie  Van  R. 
Ashcroft.  M  .A,  with  class  of  girls  from  the  Julia  Richmond 
1  IiL,'h  School. 

I )eeenifH*r.— Snlijeet,  "Danre-Gymnastique,"  Miss  Marguerite 
Newman.    Dcmonsiraiioji  i»y  .Miss  Newman. 
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Members. 

Total  membership,  January.  1911   253 

Kciij^Mied  and  removed  during  the  year   30 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues   13 

New  members  admitted  during  year   58 

Total  membership,  December  31,  1914   267 

Members  not  belonging  to  National  Society   26 


Helen  McKinstry,  Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

0  fficers. 

President,  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.  D. 

Vice  President,  Wjlliam  A.  Stechcr. 

Treasurer,  Margaret  Remington. 

Secretary,  Kvaline  \'ouiig. 

Council,  Isaac  Porter,  Anna  Branson,  iithel  Recs. 

Representative  to  the  Council,  Dr.  C  £.  Ehinger. 


Meetings. 

Average  attendance  59. 

The  local  society  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  departments  of 
physical  education  of  the  higher  schools  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  high  school,  loth  and  \\  allace  streets. 

Symposium. — ^"Tbe  Administration  of  the  Recreations  of  the 
City,"  James  Hiatt,  Secretary  Public  Education  Society. 

Discussion. — William  A.  Stecher,  Dtto  Mallary. 

Paper. ^ — "W  hat  Time  and  Equipment  should  be  given  to  Physi- 
cal Education  in  a  City  High  School?"  Elmira  Lodor. 

Marion  Hallett  of  New  York  City  gave  a  demonstration 
and  lecture  in  the  Central  V.  .\f.  C.  A.,  1421  Arrli  Street,  on 
"Social  Daiu  iiii,',"'  M  the  close  of  the  leettirc  Miss  Hallett  taught 
several  of  the  new  serial  dances  to  menilu  rs  of  the  society. 

In  May  the  society  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Placido  de 
MontoHu  to  a  demonstration  of  the  Dalcroze  method.  In  the 
gymnasium  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  about  thirty  little  children 
illustrated  the  method  of  work. 

Cnder  the  auspices  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Physical  Education 
Society.  Mrs  >fary  Perrv  King  of  Xcw  ^  ork  City  presented  in 
November,  ai  the  Eitiie  Tiieater,  a  program  of  "Ballad  Dancing" 
(the  oldest  and  newest  combination  of  poetry-music  and  motion). 
Mrs.  King  was  assisted  by  three  dancers,  a  songster  and  a 
violinist. 
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In  December  the  society  held  an  informal  tea  at  the  home'of 
the  president.  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie. 

Members. 

Sixty-two  members*  fifty-one  National  members. 

EvALiNE  Young,  Secretary. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 
Officers. 

President, 

V^ice  President, 
Secretan'-Trcasiirer. 
Repres.ciitaiive  to  National  Council, 

Meetings, 

Four  meetings  have  been  held  during  1914.  At  each  meeting 
for^-five  minutes  were  devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  gym- 
nasium, directed  by  the  different  members  in  turn.  The  practical 
work  included  games,  folk  dancing,  Indian  clubs  and  apparatus 

work. 

At  the  December  meeting.  TVofc'^sor  Alderman,  superintendent 
of  the  Portland  schools,  gave  an  address  on  "W  hai  the  Schools 
here  are  Doing  and  the  Help  that  can  be  given  by  the  Or^on 
Physical  Education  Association." 

Members, 
Ten  members,  ten  National  members. 

■ 

Alberta  J.  Cory,  Secretary. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Meetings. 

The  St.  Louis  Physical  Education  Society  met  twice  during  the 
year  1914.  These  meetings,  occurring  before  and  after  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  held  in  St.  Louis,  were  for  the 
purpose  of  conduct t>usiness  relative  to  ^aid  convention. 
Numerous  nict.tm<;>  oi  >pecial  committees  (comprising  the  entire 
membershi])  ul  the  local  society)  were  held  during  the  year.  At 
the  last  regular  meeting  plans  for  1915  were  discussed  with  the 
decision  to  devote  the  time  of  the  regular  meetings  of  191.5  to  a 
study  of  '1  he  Relation  of  the  Work  of  the  Psycho-Educational 
Clinic  to  the  Field  of  Physical  Training." 


P.  W.  Lee. 
W.  L.  Hayward. 
Alberta  J.  Cnry. 
A.  M.  Grilley. 
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Members. 

Thirty-one  members,  seventeen  National  members. 

Ethel  R.  Weeden,  Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Ojjiiccrs. 

rrcsideni,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy. 

Vice  President,  Elmer  Berry. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  (].  \\.  Affleck. 

Representative  to  the  National  Council,    G.  B.  Affleck. 

Meetings. 

During  tlie  year  sixteen  meetings  have  been  lieki  wuh  leaders 
and  topics  as  follows : 

Prof.  F.  C.  l>tte,  W  ellesley  College,  "Public  Health  and  Physi- 
cal Education";  Dr.  John  Brown.  Tun  national  Committee  Y.  M. 
C.  A..  "Physical  I  jhiratinn  for  Rural  Comnumities"  ;  W.  H.  Ball, 
International  Cutnujilce  V.  M.  C.  A.,  "Mistakes  Made  in  Asso- 
ciation Buildings" ;  Dr.  (ieorge  L.  Meylan,  Columbia  Cni\  ersity, 
"Heart  Examinations";  H.  S.  DeGroot,  "An  Anthropometric 
Study  of  Freshiuen" ;  F.  W.  Dickens,  "(lymnastics  of  the  Voice"; 
F.  G.  Kadie,  "Tratk  and  l^leld  AlliUtic-  for  the  Playg^round" ; 
().  S.  FUis,  "Playground  Athletic  .Admniistrntion"  :  (i.  \\'.  (lar- 
niss,  "I'hysical  Department  Athletic  Organization  and  .\dniinis- 
tration";  E.  K.  Hickox,  "Comfortable  Air  in  the  Gymnasium"; 
J.  R.  Irwin,  "Exercise  in  Relation  to  Nerve  Reaction"  :  R.  F. 
Jenney,  "Heart  Rate  in  Relation  to  Adolescence":  R.  H.  .Mcl.ean, 
"Physical  Education  in  Secondary  and  Normal  SchtH)ls  of  I'nited 
States  ' ;  W  .  D.  Mead,  "Control  of  Athletics  in  the  High  ScIrkjIs"; 
H.  A.  Mills,  "A  Study  of  the  Humidity  of  a  Private  Residence" ; 
J.  W.  Payne,  "Effects  of  Tobacco  Smoking  on  the  Circulation"; 
E,  A.  Pritchard,  "Influence  of  Swimming  on  Weight  and  Tem- 
perature"; J.  L,  Rothacher,  "Anthrnpfinietric  Measurements  of 
Juniors";  Anthony  .Sannella.  "Relation  ol  Cloihing  to  Loss  of 
Wei^jht";  Salvatore  Sannella,  ".\gencies  Working  for  Public 
Hygiene";  Frederick  Schultz,  "Blood  Pressure  in  Relation  to 
Swinmiing"  ;  .\.  A.  Smith,  "Contribution  of  Dio  I-cwis  to  I^hysical 
Education";  K.  K.  Smnlltn.  "l^lood  fVessure  nnrl  Physical  Effi- 
ciencv"  ;  W .  P.  Hubert  \  anBlijenburgh,  The  Hague,  Holland,  "A 
Critical  Sludv  of  Swedish  Ciymnastics" ;  L.  B.  X'ogt,  "Studies  in 
Body  W  eight," 

Members, 

Forty-nine  paid-up. 

G,  B.  Affleck,  Secretary. 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Officers. 

President,  L.  P.  Washburn. 

Vice  President,  Katherinc  Sibley. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Fred  C.  Bclnier. 

Executive  Committee,        Mary  Butler,  D,  L.  Dunlap. 

Meetings, 

February  18. — ^**Efficiency  Tests"  were  discussed,  followed  by  a 

business  meeting. 

April  19. — This  mt'otiii^'  was  oiK-ncd  with  work  l)y  llic  ( icrnian 
Turners.  A  report  of  the  .National  Convention  and  a  business 
meeting. 

October  31. — Program:  Swedish  work  by  Miss  Sibley;  wand 
drill  by  Mr.  Belmer ;  game  by  Miss  Voung;  gymnastic  dance  In 
Dr.  Dunlap;  (iennan  exercises  by  Miss  Button;  calisthenic  drill 
by  Mr.  Washburn;  folk  dance  by  Miss  Martin.  A  talk  by  Dr. 
Coons  on  "Flat  Feet  and  Broken  Arches."  Later  a  business  meet- 
ing. 

December  Vl. — Opened  by  continued  work  by  Miss  Butler; 
dumb-bell  drill  by  Mr.  Doane ;  game  by  Miss  Sibley;  dance  by 
Miss  Shaw,  and  swimming  "How  to  Teach  Beginners"  by  Mrs. 
Madison.  A  talk  on  '*Carc  of  the  Swimming  Pool''  by  Doctor 
Mitchell. 

Members. 

Twenty-four  members,  fourteen  National  members. 

Fred  C  Belmer,  Secretary. 


UTAH. 

Meetings. 

In  January  Joseph  Jensen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  gave  a  very  instructive  address  on  "Motor 
Efficiency." 

In  February  Dr.  C.  C.  Snyder.  TTc.ilth  Commissioner  for  Salt 
Lake  County,  disru>^c'(l  "1  ac  tors  tor  Health." 

In  June  the  meeting  was  a  memorial  for  the  president  of  the 
society.  Prof.  Jakob  Bolin,  of  the  University  of  Utah.  Talks  were 
made  by  Vice  IVesident  Stewart,  Prof.  Maud  May  Babcock,  Prof. 
Fred  Bcnnion.  \\  illiam  K.  Day,  and  others.  Letters  were  also 
read  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Seaver  of  New 
Haven. 
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WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

No  rei>ort. 

WISCONSIN. 

Officers. 

President,  George  Wittich. 

Vice  President,  Emmet  Angel. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Edith  R.  Dunham. 

Executive  Committee,  Miss  Bronian,  Mr.  Goos. 

Representative  to  National  Council,    George  W.  Ehler. 

Meetings. 

February  6. — Green  Bay  at  the  Howe  School.  Program: 
"Playground  Games,"  Emmett  Angel;  "Class  Room  Exercises," 
George  Wittich ;  discussion  by  others. 

June  23. — ^Milwaukee.  Mr.  Wittich  gave  a  very  interesting 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  o£  Physicsd 
Education  held  in  St.  J.ouis  last  A])ril. 

October  3. — Parlor,  German-English  AcaUciuy.  Attendance 
sixteen.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  invitations  to  attend 
the  No  (  :i.her  meeting  l>e  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Milwaukee 
County  Medical  Society,  high  school  principals  throughout  the 
state  and  to  the  members  of  the  Milwaukee  school  lioard.  The 
question  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Wisconsin  Society 
severing  its  connection  with  the  National  Physical  Education 
Association.  The  decision  to  be  made  at  the  November  meeting. 

Papers  were  read  by  Walter  Wittich  and  by  Hans  Gocltz.  The 
subject  tinder  di.scussion  was  "The  Place  of  Summer  Schools  in 
the  Training  of  the  Instructor  of  iliysical  Education." 

November  6. — Gymnasium  of  German-English  Academy. 
.  Papers  were  read  on  "The  Value  of  High  School  Boys'  Competi- 
tive Athletics — from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Education"  by  George 
Chamberlain  :  "From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Physician"  l)v  W'il- 
liam  I.  Middleton,  M.  D. ;  "From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  University 
Coach"  by  Thomas  E.  Jones. 

The  last  paper  was  read  and  supplemented  by  Dr.  Meanwell. 

A  business  meeting  followed  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Aiigell's  recommendation  to 

sever  our  connection  with  the  National  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  matter  of  dues  for  Wiscoiisin  Society  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  after  the  Council  meeting  in  December.  This 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hetherington  an<l  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ehler.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  circular  letters  to  all 
members  in  regard  to  a  change  of  date  for  the  election  of  officers. 
On  motion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Edith  R.  Dunham,  Secretary. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

Members  should  notify  the  secretary  immediately  of  any  change 

of  address. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CIGARETTES  AND   TOBACCO  AND 

THEIR  EFFECTS. 

The  bulletin  prepared  hy  i'.  W  elclicr,  laid  secretary  of  tlie 
Anti-Cijjarette  League  of  America.  'lA  W  est  tHh  ."^t..  Xew  York 
City»  may  be  secured  from  the  author.  This  bibliography  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton. 

CLARK  TEACHERS  AGENCY. 

This  agency  has  secured  Dr.  Joseph  11.  Hill,  formerly  presi- 
dent oi  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas,  as  one  of  its  agents. 

ROPE  WORK  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

United  States  Department  of  .\L;t  i<  ulture  Fanners  Bulletin, 
Number  G;i!S,  January  2,i,  VJl4.  pui)H>hes  a  series  of  exercises 
on  rope  work  for  use  on  the  farm  which  would  be  of  real  help 
to  the  directors  of  playj^nounds  and  of  physical  education.  The 
knots  are  illustrated  by  splendid  photographs. 

ORVILLE  BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY. 

Thi^  ;iiX»Mi<  y  has  recentiN"  secured  Superintendent  I.,  l*"..  Ainidon, 
of  In^n  Mountain.  Mich.,  as  one  of  its  agents.  Me  will  take 
charge  of  the  Brewer  Teachers  Agency  with  rooms  13<i2-5,  1  he 
Auditorium,  Chicago. 

The  kuNsas  Physical  Education  /Issociatum  has  recently 
organized,  with  a  plan  of  becoming  part  of  the  State  Tpachers 
Association.  A  splendid  group  of  teachers  joined  as  charter 
members. 

The  magazine  Teaching,  for  December  15,  1914,  published  by 
the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.,  is  devoted  to  physical 
education.  The  articles  are  chiefly  on  playground  activities. 

AMERICAN  POSTURE  LEAGUE. 

Thr  American  Posture  League.  C'hurch  .St..  \ew  Y<nk  (  iiy, 
has  recefilly  published  an  attractive  hulletin  telling  something 
of  the  work  of  the  league.  Illustrations  are  given  in  the  book- 
let, illustrating  some  of  the  bad  and  good  conditions  for  the 
school,  office,  liome  and  public  vehicles.  Illustrations  are  also 
given  of  the  bad  features  of  wearing  apparel. 
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COOK    COUNTY   AMATEUR   ATHLETIC  FEDERATION. 

This  federation  lias  clialletif^cd  Tokyo,  Japan;  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin.  China;  Manila,  l'hdii)i)ine  Islands;  Rio  de  laiKiro, 
South  America;  Calcutta,  India;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  Ade- 
laide, Australia;  to  an  all-round  athletic  contest,  consisting  of 
five  events.  The  results  of  the  contests  are  to  be  cabled  or  mailed. 

Contestants  will  be  divided  inin  three  divisions:  grammar 
school,  a^c  fourteen  and  under;  higli  scliool.  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
and  seniors,  eighteen  and  over.  The  cvcnl>;  high  jump,  shot- 
put,  fence  vault,  with  three  standing  l)road  jumps  or  hop  step 
and  jump  and  potato  races.  They  will  use  a  score  chart  worked 
out  by  (i.  A.  Seller,  president  of  the  Cook  County  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation.  This  chart  is  a  com|X)site  of  the  <  >lympic 
Games,  National  A.  A.  C  and  National  A.  L.  N.  A.  records. 

UNIVERSITY  COURSE  IN  HEALTH. 

A  course  of  study  in  health  and  disease  for  general  students 
is  offered  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  medical  school  for  the 

second  semester.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  more  important 
aspects  of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  emphasizing  the  sources 
of  infection  and  the  methods  of  the  spread  of  disease,  together 
with  the  measures  used  to  control  these  factors. 

The  course  will  in  no  sense  be  technical  and  is  intended  for  all 
persons  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  to  pro- 
mote their  own  health  and  that  of  the  community. 

The  lectures  will  i)e  given  mainly  hy  niemher^  of  the  medical 
faculty,  supplemented  by  other  memijers  ut  the  Liiiversity  fac- 
ulty and  public  health  experts  from  outside.  The  lectures  will 
be  open  to  the  public  at  any  and  all  times.  The  course  will  be 
l^ven  for  credit  to  students. 

THE  THERAPY  OP  EXERCISE. 

The  day  of  shot-gun  prescriptions  is  past,  likewise  the  day 
of  random  exercise. 

If  your  case  is  e.hstinate  don*t  think  you  have  tried  exercise 
until  VDU  are  sure  it  has  been  done  under  the  careful  direction  of 
n  sician  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  physiology  of 
exercise. 

The  prescription  of  exercise  must  be  changed. from  day  to 
'  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  on  that  day  as 

influenced  by  weather,  experictices  of  the  intervening  time  since 
the  last  treatment,  surli  as  sleep,  digestion.  wf>rk,  mental  dis- 
turbance, incidents  of  the  day,  etc.  No  more  shot-gun  exercise 
prescription. 
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The  man  who  administers  exercise  nrast  have  the  eye,  intuition, 

judgment  or  what  not,  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  fatigue,  and  be 

instantly  i^iiderl  by  these  sipris.  He  must  differentiate  between 
the  real  and  the  fal^e.  the  <)\ eranil)ili()U>  and  the  lazy,  easy-going 
shirk;  liold  back  the  one  and  drive  the  other.  He  must  have 
that  something  which  guides  the  successful  trainer  and  tells  him 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  work  must  be  done  each  day  to 
bn'njj^  liis  charge  to  the  highest  degree  of  efTicicncy.  This  some- 
thing IS  a  j^ift,  is  lK)rn,  not  learned,  but  enriched  and  devel()j>ed 
by  experience,  observation  and  a  close  study  uf  the  individual, 
together  with  the  results  of  many  cases  through  years  of  practice. 

These  are  the  things  which  make  for  success  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  exercise  for  men  and  women  who  have,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  fallen  below  normal  in  their  physical  strength  and 
health.  How  much  more  delicate  is  the  problem  (jf  training 
these  people  than  the  vigorous,  heaUliy  college  youth,  bubbling 
over  with  energy,  craving  for  some  athletic  feat!  How  much 
more  important  to  keep  in  training  for  life's  work  and  at  the  same 
time  lengthen  the  years  of  usefulness! 

There  are  a  few  known  things  that  make  for  health  and  full 
workuig  power  and  efHiciency : 

(1)  A  good  strong  circulation  to  bring  a  rich  supply  of  food  to  the 

tissues  to  carry  of?  the  waste  whioli.  if  n-tatncd  in  the  Ii^kIv.  Ikcihtics 
poison  products.  The  proper  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  will  develop 
a  strontr  heart. 

(2)  ritiity  of  oxygen  to  feed  the  lire  uln'cli  jtr (  duces  energv  and 
makes  combustion  complete.  Incomplete  combustion  leaves  an  irritating 
ash  caustnif  pain  and  suffering,  for  example,  rhenmattsm.  goat;  etc. 

Exercise  brings  into  ii->c  \hc  ctUs  and  thus  cnabK-s  tin-  h!oo<l  to  take 

on  more  oxygen  and  give  up  the  poison  products  more  readily. 

Other  energy-producing  material,  such  as  is  taken  into  the 
system  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal  (meaning  the  food  we 
eat  and  drink)  must  be  digested  and  taken  up  in  the  blood  before 
it  can  be  converted  into  energy. 

To  do  thi<;  we  are  a{j:ain  dependent  upon  the  circulation.  The 
more  vigorous  the  circulation  the  better  digestion  and  greater 
efliciency.  Exercise  becomes  the  important  factor  in  digestion. 
Again  all  the  functions  of  the  body— circulation,  respiration, 
digestion  and  elimination — ^are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  nerve  centers  without  the  control  of  the  will  direct  every 
one  of  these  functions,  but  a  sick  or  a  starved  man  cannot  do  a 
full  day's  work  nor  can  a  sick  or  starved  nervous  system  properly 
direct  the  functions  of  the  body.  Hence  follow  indigestion, 
consti|)ation.  headache,  fatigue,  neurasthenia  and  all  the  ills 
re^nlttni,^  from  a  sluggish,  incomplete  elimination  or  badly  acting 
functions. 
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Tlie  controlling  factor  in  all  these  things  is,  again,  properly 
measured  and  selected  exercise. 

After  we  have  provided  a  proper  and  sufHcient  nutrition  then 
comes  the  equal  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  die  waste  and  suri)lus 
products.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  intestinal  canal,  kidneys, 
lungs  and,  most  important,  the  skin.  In  order  to  be  perfectly 
well  the  skin  must  be  brought  into  healthy  activity  at  regular 
intervals,  as  indicated  by  a  free  perspiration.  This  again  is  only 
brought  about  in  a  healthy  way  by  exercise,  supplimented  or' 
assisted  by  the  hot  bath  of  either  light  or  water. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  on  '*The  Therapy  of  Exercise,"  read  before  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage. 

CORRECTIVE  GYMNASTICS. 

Most  people  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  inconveniences  and, 
often,  the  dangers  resulting  from  faulty  posture.  Faulty  posi- 
tions lead  to  decreased  heart  and  lung  action,  and  sometimes 
to  a  dis{)lncement  of  one  or  more  of  the  vital  nrj^ans.  Through 
this  the  jicrson's  vitality  is  lowered  and  he  becomes  more  sus- 
ueptible  to  all  forms  of  disease.  Corrective  work,  if  undertaken 
seriously,  and  persisted  in  by  the  afflicted  person  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  will  cure  most  mild  cases  of  deformity  and 
improve  the  bad  ones. 

Thi«^  leaflet  has  liecn  prepared  to  call  attention  to  the  postural 
deformities  usually  found  among  school  children,  also  to  give  to 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  a  selection  of  valuable  corrective 
exercises,  that  can  be  performed  anywhere.  No  exercises  upon 
special  apparatus  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  list. 

Round  Shoulders  (Kyphosis). 

Examination. 

W'lien  examining  a  \\\\\)\\  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions which  have  hrouj^'ht  about  this  faulty  jxistnre.  \\\  incor- 
rect sitting  position  in  scliool  or  at  home  is  in  many  cases  the 
cause,  while  in  some  it  may  be  a  shortening  of  the  pectoral 
muscles.  In  other  cases,  eye  wealcness  may  be  responsible  for 
the  condition.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  contributory 
factors  as  well  as  the  corrective  work  be  considered,  and  that 
the  conditions  that  led  to  the  deformity  be  removed. 

Viewpoints  for  Correctiz'e  Work, 

Exercises  should  be  given  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the 
thorax,  and  to  secure  a  better  position  of  the  head.  The  shoulders 

should  be  drawn  downward  and  backward,  fixint;  tlu  in  by  their 
adductors  and  depressors.  This  fixation  of  the  slioulders  allows 
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tlie  large  pectoral  muscles  to  exert  an  upward  pull  upon  the  ribs, 
thereby  raising  the  clu>t.  \rrom])anvinfj  this  fixation  of  the 
shoulders  a  general  straighiennig  of  the  entire  thoracic  spine 
should  take  place.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  pusiiing 
forward  of  the  head  when  drawing  back  the  shoulders.  The 
points  to  be  worked  for  are  a  "raised  chest"  and  a  "straighter 
upper  spine." 

A  strict  progression  should  be  observed  in  the  exorcises  to  be 
given,  and  the  child  should  not  he  fatiijucd  by  too  frequent 
repetitions,  liy  a  gradual  increase  in  tlie  number  of  repetitions 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise,  a  faulty  posture  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  a  better  carriage  assured.  This  improved  carriage  will 
induce  bettor  rcspirati'>n  and  circulation,  and  consequently  better 
pliysical  and  mental  health. 

Exercises,  All  movements  are  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  directed 
by  the  teacher  in  charge. 

1.  Sitting  in  a  chair,  hands  placed  on  the  thighs:  raise  the 
chest,  pulling  up  tlie  ribs  as  high  as  possible.  Hold  this  position 

for  a  moment,  then  relax. 

2.  Lying  frontways  (  face  downward  )  on  a  table,  bench,  hard 
couch  or  the  Hoor.  Place  hands  on  hips,  then  raise  the  head 
backward,  keeping  the  chin  close  to  the  neck. 

3.  I  .\  ing  frontways.  Place  hands  on  hips,  then  bend  the  upi)er 
trunk  backward  (straighten  the  upper  .spine).  Caution:  Avoid 
bending  in  the  lumbar  spine. 

4.  .\s     bending  the  arms  upward,  hands  at  the  shoulders. 

5.  As  ^,  placing  the  hands  in  rear  of  head, 

6.  As  3,  raising  the  arms  upward. 

N.  B. — ^These  exerdses,  being  postural,  should  be  taken  on 

command  only  (not  rhythmically).    Ensure  a  firm  contraction 

of  the  nuiscles  involved,  and  ol)serve  accurate  execution  t*'  a\  oid 
the  pnulnction  of  other  faults.  Turning  of  the  trunk  in  standing 
or  sitting  is  a  good  supplementary  exercise  for  increasing  the 
flexibility  of  the  trunk. 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine  (Scoliosis). 

I  .xaniinatioii. 

In  this  faulty  imstuix  thr  \  ital  organs  are  compressed  and 
displaced,  leading  i*.  a  weakening  t»f  the  health,  due  to  the 
crowding  or  displacement  of  the  viscera  in  the  thoracic  and 
alxlominal  cavity.  By  means  of  projjcr  exercises  the  al)normal 
curve  of  the  spine  will  l>e  reduced,  if  not  eiuirely  eliminated.  In 
most  cases  the  conxexUy  is  toward  the  left.  In  thi*;  case  (left 
.scoIio.>is;  the  pupil's  left  .shoulder  will  be  raised  and  twisted 
forward,  and  the  right  pelvic  bone  will  be  more  exjMJsed  than 
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the  left  As  a  rule  there  is  a  twisting  of  the  thorax  to  the  right. 
The  triangle  l)et\veen  the  right  arm  and  the  body  will  be  larger 

tban  the  U'ft.  W  lu  ii  the  pupW  hends  forw  ard,  tlie  curve  may 
he  (letrrminod  hy  the  pu^sition  of  tile  tips  of  the  spinous  processes: 
and  when  the  pupil  is  sighted  across  the  back  the  right  side  will 
appear  higher  than  the  left. 

The  causes  which  i)r()duce  this  malposition  may  be  too  high 
or  too  low  benches  in  the  schoolroom,  sitting  on  one  foot,  bad 
lighting  when  working  in  school  or  at  home,  continually  carrying 
books  or  oilier  heavy  objects  on  one  arm.  Fhese  causes  should 
be  removed  first.  One  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other  may  be 
the  cause  for  scoliosis.  A  built-up  shoe  then  must  be  worn  on 
the  short  leg.  Pott's  disease,  indicated  by  twitching  of  the  back 
muscles,  may  he  the  cause.  Tn  this  latter  case,  also  in  tubercular 
affection,  no  correction  by  exercises  shouhl  be  atiempted.  but  the 
case  should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a  cunipelcni  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

Viewpoints  for  Corrective  Work. 

The  most  important  muscles  which  will  correct  this  faulty 
posture  must  first  be  strengthened  and  shortened  by  repeated 

strong  contractions  (this  on  the  side  toward  the  convexity),  and 
the  fellows  on  the  opposite  side  must  he  stretched  in  proportion. 
In  nearly  all  cases  of  long  standing  a  compensatory  curve  to  the 
opposite  side  is  found  in  the  lumbar  region.  As  the  dorsal  curve 
is  ehminated.  this  compensatory  curve  often  disappears.  If  not, 
the  exercises  must  be  modified  to  include  this  curve. 

I  f  the  cur\-e  is  primarily  in  the  lumbar  region  a  short  leg  usually 
is  the  catise. 

Creeping  exerci^e.«>  are  valuable  in  causing  a  forcible  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  at  either  side  of  the  spine,  thereby  causing  a 
vigon)us  bending  toward  the  desired  side.  Creeping  is  excellent 
also  f-.r  increasinf^  mobility  of  the  spine.  Malpositions  that 
cannot  l)e  corrected  by  simple  exercises  should  always  be  placed 
utjder  the  care  of  an  orthopedic  surgeon. 

Exercises  (for  left  scoliosis).   Repeat  movements  as  often  as 
directed. 

1.  Side  stride  stand  with  left  hand  on  hip.  The  right  arm  is 
bent  to  strike,  or  placed  in  rear  of  head,  or  stretched  u])ward.  as 
a  starting  position.    In  this  position  hend  the  trunk  to  the  left. 

2.  Left  hand  on  the  curve,  right  hand  on  hip,  slow  marching, 
forward  or  backward  (press  hard). 

3.  As  2,  with  the  right  hand  in  various  starting  positions  to 
increase  the  leverage. 

1.  Lying  on  the  right  side  ^>f  a  ta!)1e.  feet  Fixed,  hody  over 
the  table  s  edge  to  within  a  few  inches  of  tlie  waist.    IMace  the  left 
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hand  on  the  hip  and  raise  the  right  arm  to  strike,  or  behind  the 
head  or  upward.   In  this  position  bend  trunk  to  the  left. 

6.  Lying  as  in  4,  raise  the  riglu  arm  upward  and  the  left  arm 
sideward.    In  this  po<=;ition  hcnd  the  trunk  left. 

6.  (  rcfpinj;  po.sition.  bringing  the  left  knee  close  up  to  the 
left  shoulder,  at  the  same  linic  stretching  the  right  arm  upward 
and  the  right  leg  downward  as  far  as  possible.  . 

Note. — The  most  successful  work  in  the  eliminations  of  mal> 
positions,  especially  of  curvatures*  is  done  by  overcorrecting  the 
curve;  i.e.,  bringing  about  a  curve  to  the  oposite  side,  and  then 
strengthening  the  holding  muscles  by  giving  each  side  equal  work. 

Increased  Curve  of  the  Lower  Spine  (Lordosis). 
Examination. 

In  examining  a  pupil  for  an  abnormal  curve  in  the  "small  of 

the  back"  the  examiner  will  find  an  exaggerated  r^rev<ini:^  back 
of  tbe  hips  accompanied  usually  by  a  too  pronounced  pushing 
forward  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  there  is  a  swaying  back,  ac- 
companied by  a  pushing  forward  of  the  hips.  The  result  of  this 
unnatural  curve  is  an  abnormal  stretching  of  tb  -  ;  >  slerior  muscles 
(the  erector  .-^pinre)  manifesting  itself  in  backache.  (  )ften  there 
is  also  a  serious  displacement  of  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

Viewpoints  for  Corrective  Work. 

Exercises  should  be  selected  that  helj)  to  decrease  the  abnormal 
curve  in  the  lumbar  spine,  and  which  help  to  strengthen  the 
'  muscles  whose  function  it  is  to  hold  the  spine  in  its  natural 
position. 

Exercises,  Repeat  as  often  as  directed. 

1.  Sitting  on  a  chair,  bend  fore-downward  as  far  as  possible, 

relaxing  all  the  muscles  of  tbi-  back. 

2.  Lying  on  the  back  on  the  floor,  hands  at  the  sides;  raise 
the  knees  up  and  l)ackward  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Hang  by  the  hands  from  a  bar ;  raise  the  knees  upward  as 
far  as  possible. 

4.  Lying  on  the  back,  hands  on  the  floor  at  the  sides.    Raise - 
the  trunk  (the  hands  assisting)  and  bend  it  forward,  reaching  for- 
ward with  the  hands  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  Lying  on  the  back ;  hands  on  the  floor  at  the  sides.  Raise 
the  straight  legs  upward  and  backward  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  Lying  as  in  5,  raise  the  trunk  upward  and  then  bend  it 
forward  as  far  as  possible. 

From  Board    /  Pi/'  i,   FJK^.ii-'n.  Philadelphia,  Department  of  Super- 
intendcnce.  Physical  Lducaiutn  Division. 
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Practical  Hygiene.   By  Charles  Harrington,  A/.  D.,  and  M.  IV. 
Richardson,  M.  D.    Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia,  1914. 

Octavo.   933  pp.   Price  $3. 

The  fifth  (1914)  edition  of  tliis  standard  text  following  so  closely  upon 
the  fourth  (1911)  edition,  is  suHicant  evidence  of  its  unusual  merit.  In 
this  latest  edition  besides  the  rearrangement  of  part  of  the  contents  there 
arc  valuable  changes,  omissions  and  additions  resulting  in  a  total  of 
seventy-five  or  more  pages  of  new  material.  In  the  chapter  on  food,  the 
principal  additions  are  lists  of  the  composition  of  commercial  meat  ex- 
tracts, analysts  of  coffee,  milk  chocolate,  etc.,  the  food  value  of  bread 
from  different  kinds  of  flour,  the  composition  of  milk  from  different 
bry(  ds  of  cows  and  enlarged  treatment  of  such  topics  as  egg  preservation, 
milk  analysis,  etc. 

The  chapter  on  air  has  some  new  material  on  bacteria  vs.  moulds,  on 
moisture  and  sanitatinn,  making  note  ni  the  experiments  of  Rosenau 
and  Amous,  also  something  additional  on  the  smuke  nuisance.  Some 
minor  changes  are  noted  m  connection  with  the  chemical  purification 

of  water. 

The  treatment  of  disposal  of  sewage  is  considerably  revised  and  en- 
larged, giving  separate  consideration  to  sedimentation  and  chemical 
precipitation,  besides  adding  a  taMe  of  analysis  of  a\  eraf?o  sewage. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chapter  on  habitation — heating,  lighting 
and  ventilation  should  be  simply  reprinted,  ignoring  some  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  basic  principles,  which  even  in  1911  were  liein^;  con- 
sidered and  whidi  since  that  date  have  received  much  additional  experi- 
mental confirmation. 

The  other  mr>st  important  changes  arc  those  in  disinfection  and  disin- 
fectants which  note  some  recent  evidence  relating  to  the  bactericidal 
action  of  ozone.  The  chapter  on  personal  hygiene  is  a  reprint,  but 
that  on  the  hygiene  of  occupation  is  thoroughly  revised,  much  enlarged 
and  well  illustrated  in  accordance  with  its  recently  emphasized  importance. 
The  section  on  infection,  susceptibility  and  immunity  is  considerably 
revised  and  enlarged. 

in  ail,  the  text  maintains  the  exceptionally  complete  treatment  and  high 
Standard  established  by  former  editions. — G.  B,  A. 

The  Stock  Exchange  from  Wituin.    By  William  C.  J'an 
Antwerp.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1914.  VZmo. 
459  pp. 

The  author,  who  is  himself  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange,  is  evidently 
entirely  familiar  with  its  workings.  His  arguments  and  illustrations  art 
well  calculated  i<)  remove  much  of  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  popular 
mind,  which  naturally  hears  more  concerning  the  abuses  than  it  does 
regarding  the  functions  and  service  of  the  exchange.  Of  especial  interest 
is  his  treatment  of  s]ieculation — its  real  place  in  Imsiness.  its  abuses  and 
legislative  attempts  at  restraint.  The  question  of  the  relationship  between 
the  exchange  and  the  banks  is  well  handled,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
crisis  of  KX)7  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  finance.  One  cannot  but 
feel,  however,  that  through  the  author's  desire  to  emphasize  the  '"honor- 
able" management  of  the  exchange  by  "honorable"  men,  he  has  possibly 
been  guilty  of  rendering  an  enfeebling  repetition. — G.  B.  A. 
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Winter  Camping.  By  \V,  S.  Car /tenter.  Outing  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1913.  12mo.  16t  pp.  Price  /O  cents. 

The  author,  hiniscli  an  cntliU'-iiistir  and  exiu  ricm  <  M  r.'nii;i(  r.  i1iim  i-,cs  the 
rigors  of  winter  rather  titan  the  Hies  and  other  disadvantages  ut  summer. 
H«  has  outttned  the  fundamentals  of  this  somcMrhat  new.  but  rapidly 
increasing  ft)rm  'f  ^port.  Perhaiis  t!ie  Mirrf  of  successful  winter  camp- 
ing is  the  art  of  kccpmg  warm,  upon  wiuch  p'^int  the  aulliur  offers  many 
suggestions,  including  equipment  of  personal  el'  ihinR.  esprcially  footgear. 
His  v,riu  r;i1  proposition  is  that  animal  wool  or  fur  is  best  because  of  its 
superior  power  of  retaining  air. 

F'arty  equipment,  packing  and  transportation,  making  of  shelter  and 
hetfs.  cnmp  fires  and  f:imp  cooking'  stoves  are  all  given  fair  treatment. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  siiovvshocs  and  skis.  Two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  are  on  "Hints  and  Helps,"  and  '*Wild  Life  in  Winter/  — 
G.  B,  A. 

A  Manual  of  Piiy.sical  Training  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
IVilliam  C.  .Indcrson,  M.  /)..  and  IVUliam  L.  Anderson. 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  1914.    12mo.  145 

pp.  Price 

This  text  has  been  prepared  by  Doctor  Anderson  of  Vale  and  W .  L. 
Anderson,  and  is  intended  for  members  and  officers  of  Christian  Endeavors 

and  other  simihir  cimrch  societies.  The  type  of  work  encouraged  is  tliat 
requiring  little  ajiparatus.  in  fact,  it  is  very  strongly  athletic.  The  orj^ani- 
zation  is  represented  through  the  competitive  idea  either  in  competition 
ag.nin^T  record,  in  which  case  stars  or  other  decorations  are  awnrdfd 
upon  the  attainment  of  certain  standards,  or  through  the  actual  competi- 
tion of  teams  or  groups,  which  are  indicated  by  sashes,  etc.  Some  good 
SUI^estions  arc  offered  with  regard  to  correct  sfnndintj  pf»st(!re,  'nU  one 
wonders  why  in  directions  for  ciilarginii  the  chest  the  elevation  of  the 
rihs  is  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  diaphragmatic  movements.  Manv 
would  question  also  the  statement  that  "cold  haths  arc  seldom  of  value  " 

The  major  and  most  valuahle  part  of  the  ho«)k  is  made  up  of  instructions 
and  sujigestions  on  the  various  accepted  athletic  events.  Then  follows  a 
list  of  athletic  standards  for  boys  and  girls,  based  on  weight  classitication. 
Hygiene  and  first  aid  are  ^iven  elementary  consideration. 

The  fre(|uent  illustrations  throughout  the  text  are  well  selected  and 
well  calculated  to  add  both  clarity  and  interest.— (J.  B.  A. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  VERSUS  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
IN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS.* 

t.  W.  SAVAGE,  OBERLIN  COLLKGE. 

The  subject  which  I  am  to  present  to-day  is  not  a  sniall  one. 
My  treatment  in  the  time  allotted,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  be 
fragmentary  rather  than  full,  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
For  this  reason,  lest  my  viewpoint  be  obscured  and  I  be  misunder- 
stood, I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  an  ardent  believer  in 
intercollegiate  sport  in  all  its  various  branches;  that  I  have  been 
a  'varsity  athlete  myself,  have  coached  'varsity  athletic  teams,  and 
am  still  closely  connected  with  intercollegiate  athletics.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  my  observations  will  not  be  considered  as  the 
maunderings  of  a  "musty  old  high-brow,"  but  rather  as  the  con- 
clusions of  an  ardent  lover  of,  and  believer  in,  athletic  sports. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  increasingly  borne  in  upon 
me  that  there  are  two  great  aspects  of  our  athletic  problem — two 
great  tendencies,  which  I  roughly  characterize  as  the  professional 
and  the  educational.  In  the  early  years  of  college  athletics  in 
America,  only  their  recreational,  hygienic  and  social  aspects  were 
recognized.  In  a  surprisinjj^ly  short  time,  owing  to  the  innate 
love  of  sport  and  the  growin^i,'  inten<5ity  of  athletic  rivalry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  conservatism  and  siiorlsightedness  of  edu- 
cators on  the  other,  we  find  strong  student  athletic  associations 
flourishing  and  the  entire  control  of  college  athletics  vested  in 
these  associations.  These  orc:anizations  rapidly  acquired  p^reat 
power.  Yonnj^f  and  inexjjerienecd  student  nianai:;ers  abused  this 
power  and  made  embarrassmg  mistakes.  The  resultant  bicker- 
ings and  recriminations  became  so  tiresome  that  it  was  rightly 
conceived  that  continuity  and  experience  in  management  would 

*  Read  at  the  Ninth  .\niiual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As>o- 
cifttioB,  Chicago.  HI.,  December  19,  1914. 
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reduce  if  not  eliminate  much  misunderstanding  and  friction.  This 
more  efficient  niauagcment  shai>ed  itself  into  wiiat  is  now 
commonly  called  the  graduate  managership. 

With  a  business  man  at  the  helm,  the  storms  and  perils  of 
intercollegiate  strife  were  largely  dissipated,  and  the  ship  of 
sport  for  a  time  sailed  smoother  ?cas.  College  faculties  breathed 
more  easily,  belicvinc:  that  the  threatening  clouds  of  athletic 
trouble  had  been  dispelled. 

But  sports,  well  managed,  grew  in  popularity  both  with  the 
students  and  with  the  public.  The  graduate  manager  was  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  with  an  eye  to  business  he  saw  that  greater  gate 
receipts  meant  better  facilities,  more  equipment,  and  the  means  of 
attaining*  better  results.  Better  results  to  the  student-;,  fo  the 
alumni,  to  the  graduate  manager,  and  even  to  the  i  iliy  iucant 
more  athletic  victories.  The  business  man's  business  ^:  ew.  The 
training  table,  the  training  quarters,  the  return  of  star  graduates 
to  help  coach,  the  high-salaried  professional  coach,  mni^nificent 
athletic  fields  and  imposinpf  stadia  were  all  made  possibli  1  •  good 
business  methods  and  by  the  skill  of  the  graduate  managers  in 
exploiting  the  loyalty  of  alumni.  But  the  athletic  association  was 
not  an  educational  body.  The  graduate  manager  was  not  an 
educator.  He  was  closer  to  the  alumni  than  to  the  faculty.  His 
great  enterprise  assumed  such  proportions,  and  its  exactions  on 
the  time  and  thought  of  the  students  became  so  heavy,  that  scho- 
lastic pursuits  were  considerably  interrupted. 

Here,  with  characteristic  conservatism,  college  authorities  came 
forward  with  a  harmless  prescription  for  faculty  control — an 
advisory  athletic  committee,  composed  of  some  members  of  the 
faculty  with  sporting  proclivities,  a  proportion  of  real  sports  from 
tlie  alunnii,  and  a  representation  of  undergraduates.  This  com- 
mittee advised  tlie  graduate  manager  and  even  did  more,  but  the 
•  graduate  manager  still,  for  the  most  part,  had  his  own  way.  The 
athletic  associations  have  grown  into  corporations,  and  now  hold 
property  worth  millions.  Intercollegiate  sport  has  gradually 
become  commercialized  and  i>tofessionalized.  The  good  name  of 
the  student  athlete  has  often  licen  smirched  by  proselyting  and 
subsidizing,  and  our  controversy  of  amateurism  versus  profes- 
sionalism has  grown  ever  more  insistent,  llow  can  we  expect 
professionalized  sport  to  turn  out  amateur  sportsmen?  I  believe 
that  college  and  university  presidents  and  thinking  people  in 
general,  who  have  the  courage  to  face  the  situation  squarely,  feel 
with  President  Wilson  that  there  is  real  danger  of  the  side  show 
becoming  more  iin]>nnant  tlian  the  main  tciit. 

During  the  last  few  years  sliglu  indications  of  attempts  at 
readjustment  have  appeared.  The  place  of  play  is  coming  to  be 
recognized.  The  educational  world  is  in  travail,  and  there  is  hope 
that  a  new  athletic  era  is  to  be  born,  an  era  with  an  athletic  policy 
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that  shall  be  the  legitimate  offspring  of  an  educational  system ;  a 
child,  sane,  sensible,  sturdy  and  strong,  who  will,  by  the  might  of 
his  clean  ancestry  and  undoubted  parentage,  beat  down  his  bully- 
ing braggart  of  a  bastard  brother  until  he  shall  come  to  recognize 
his  rightful  place  in  the  educational  family  circle. 

But  possibly  the  sturdy  younger  son  has  already  been  conceived. 
In  almost  any  college  faculty  you  will  'now  find  a  few  men  of 
vision  who  are  beginning  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  play  has  a 
real  and  distinctive  place  in  education,  and  even  in  higher  educa- 
tion. What  that  place  should  be,  T  would  like  to  discuss  here, 
but  it  is  outside  the  province  of  this  paper.  But  what  of  the  place 
of  play  in  education  at  the  prcsciu  ume?  . 

For  the  sake  of  analogy,  imagine  the  student  body  taking  a 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Expression  and 
Public  Speaking.  A  number  of  students  form  a  dramatic  asso- 
ciation, secure  a  competent  coach,  and  elect  a  manager.  By  patient 
training,  a  skilled  debating  team  is  developed,  several  prize 
orators  are  produced  and  a  splendid  cast  of  characters  is  trained 
to  portray  a  Shakespearean  play.  Granted  that  contests  for  the 
orators  and  debaters  and  a  theatrical  engagement  for  the  actors 
could  be  secured  each  week  without  the  interruption  of  college 
work,  will  any  educator  here  present  advise  that  it  would  be  good 
educational  policy  to  schedule  regular  seasons  of  seven  to  ten 
weeks  each  year  for  these  young  people  to  travel  about  the 
country  and  appear  before  public  audiences,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  students  should  receive  practically  no 
instruction  or  training  in  any  form  of  pul)lic  expression  ? 

This  analogy  cannot  be  pressed  too  far,  yet  it  is  apt  enough  to 
afford  food  for  thought. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  there  is  little  or  no  justification 
of  the  present  status  of  intercollegiate  sport  as  a  legitimate  inter- 
est in  an  educational  system.  Some  of  you  will  say  that  it  needs 
no  educational  justification,  but  with  that  position  T  must  dis- 
agree. Thanks  to  the  influence  of  this  great  association,  and  to 
the  zealous  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  friends  of  good  sport 
working  through  local  conferences,  the  conditions  surrounding 
intercollegiate  sport  have  improved  tremendously  in  late  years,  as 
far  as  public  performances  and  external  conditions  are  concerned. 
But  we  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  are 
industriously  pruning  and  trinuning  the  athletic  tree,  plucking  a 
leaf  here  and  a  diseased  blossom  there ;  but  we  hesitate  to  lay  the 
axe  to  the  root.  With  the  great  educational  and  moral  principles 
underlying  sport  and  with  the  question  of  amateurism  I  fear  we 
are  making  little  progress. 

Now  our  difliculties  in  both  these  respects  are  largely  due  to 
one  and  the  same  cause.  Under  existing  conditions  promising 
young  athletes  in  high  schools  and  academies  are  rounded  up  by 
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alumni  scouts  or  other  agencies^  they  receive  inducements  of  one 
sort  and  another,  in  many  cases  legitimate  and  in  many  other 
case?  such  as  to  prostitute  all  moral  integrity.  Rut  wlicthcr  right 
or  wrong,  the  athlete  is  zealously  sought  after,  and  that  because 
he  is  an  athlete.  It  jjossible  he  is  placed  under  obligations  before 
reaching  college,  lie  is  even  steered  to  the  proper  fitting  school 
of  the  particular  college.  He  thus  enters  college  with  the  wrong 
idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  sport  and  study.  Once  in 
college  he  lives  in  an  athletic  atmosphere  that  is  commercialized 
and  professionalized.  He  join?  the  freshman  squad  and  his 
training  is  begun.  Neither  time  nor  expense  is  spared  to  fit  bim 
"to  deliver."  He  is  promoted  to  the  varsity  squad.  With  pro- 
fessional coaches  paid  enormous  salaries  for  a  season's  work, 
with  the  high'salaried  trainer  and  his  retinue,  with  a  famous  old 
grad  a  thousand  miles  away  summoned  by  telegraph,  expenses 
paid,  to  show  him  how  to  lengthen  his  punt  a  couple  of  yards, 
with  scouts,  who  have  watched  every  game  of  opposing  teams 
throughout  the  season,  returning  for  the  week  prior  to  meeting 
this  or  that  opponent  and  coaching  how  to  meet  the  particular 
opponent's  play,  with  trips  involving  three  or  four  days'  absence 
frcmi  classes,  with  a  week  spent  at  the  seashore  or  mountains 
away  from  the  classroom — with  all  of  these  thincfs  and  countless 
others,  what  idea  of  sport  is  the  student  to  get?  Is  it  sport  or  is 
it  business,  a  pastime  or  a  profession?  Is  it  more  important 
than  studies  or  not?  That  our  student  athletes  carry  themselves 
as  well  as  they  do  under  these  circumstances  is  a  tremendous 
tribute  to  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made.  That  they  are  able 
to  do  anything  with  their  studies  is  almost  inconceivable,  yet  here 
again  they  acquit  lhem>elves  sur[)risint^1y  well.  Rut  my  conten- 
tion is  that  the  whole  program  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The 
whole  scheme  is  professionalized.  Efficiency  is  developed  down 
to  the  minutest  detail.  No  captain  of  industry  or  corporation 
board  of  directors  could  map  out  a  plan  of  campai^rn  and  carry 
it  out  with  greater  efficiency.  The  coaches  and  the  managers  in 
our  great  colleges  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  victories  may 
result.  Money  is  poured  out  like  water.  The  student  players  are 
mere  pawns,  a  band  of  picked  men  trained  and  groomed  for  the 
day  of  the  contest.  That  the  boys  like  this  sort  of  thing  and  that 
athletic  honors  are  coveted  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  ber;ui^e  of  this  system  that  to-day,  in  spite 
of  niuliiludinous  rules  oi  eligibility,  in  spite  of  gentlemen's 
agreements,  in  spite  of  quasi-faculty  control,  we  still  have  insist- 
ent calls  for  rule  revisions,  we  still  have  men  actually  hired  to 
play  football  on  college  teams,  we  still  have  men  competii^  four 
and  five  years,  we  still  have  hoys  lying  about  their  amateur 
standing,  we  still  have  charges  made  against  the  morality  .of 
intercollegiate  sport. 
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All  these  things  and  countless  others  exist  because  of  the 
syston  that  has  gradually  been  developed.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  education  to  parallel  this  development.  It  is  best 
likened  to  the  war  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  now 
grappling  in  a  strupffi^le  to  the  death.  For  a  scnre  of  years  each 
nation  has  been  trying  to  surpass  the  other  in  preparedness  for 
war.  Similarly,  since  the  beginning  of  intercollegiate  football 
each  institution  has  attempted  to  get  ahead  of  its  rivals  in  pre- 
paredness for  the  game.  Gentlemen,  the  time  for  disarmament 
has  come.  To  my  mind  our  athletic  troubles  will  never  grow  less, 
our  discussions  over  tlie  definition  of  an  ainatctir  never  ccnsc, 
until  there  is  a  radical  rcacijustnient  of  our  athletic  system,  at 
least  as  far  as  intercollegiate  football  is  concerned.  Understand 
that  I  am  making  no  charge  against  football  as  a  game.  I  believe 
that  our  American  game  of  football  is  the  greatest  game  that  the 
human  intellect  has  ever  devised.  And  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
st^>od  that  I  am  in  no  way  censuring  the  special  coach,  he  he 
graduate  or  professional.  Neither  do  I  blame  the  athletic  asso- 
ciations or  their  managers.  All  alike  are  creatures  of  the  system, 
and,  like  Topsy,  the  system  has  "just  growed."  The  blaine  for 
the  situation  in  the  last  analysis  must  rest  upon  the  college 
authorities.  Because  of  their  lack  of  insight  and  of  foresight  we 
are  where  we  are. 

That  our  parent  universities  will  soon  change  their  methods  is 
doubtful.  But  eventually  reformation,  if  not  revolution,  nnist 
come.  At  the  present  time,  the  trend  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
other  direction.  Coaches  who  can  "deliver  the  goods"  are  getting 
higher  and  higher  salaries.  Unsuccessful  coaches  must  go.  One 
bad  season  is  enough.  Or  the  coaching  system  is  at  fault  and  a 
new  one  must  be  tried.  You  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  entire 
situation.  But  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  the  presidents  or 
the  faculties  or  the  trustees  or  the  regents  have  anything  to  say  in 
these  matters?  Very  little.  You  may  say  that  the  educational 
authorities  should  have  nothing  to  do  wi^h  these  matters.  I 
maintain  that  they  should  have  everything  to  do  with  them.  As 
long  as  the  students  are  in  an  educational  institution,  educators 
should  direct  and  control  all  the  educational  inllueiices  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  may  result. 

All  games  and  sports  in  the  last  analysis  have  their  genesis  in 
the  fundamental  instinct  of  play,  an  instinct  almost  as  jjowerful 
and  as  impelling  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  hiolniri- 
cal  signilicance  of  this  all-powerful  play  impulse  is  only  licginnnig 
to  be  understood.  That  we  as  educators  should  not  be  content  to 
dillydally  with  innocuous  attempts  at  repression  and  control, 
but  rather  ronsc  ourselves  to  direct  and  utilize  this  tremendous 
force  as  a  real  means  to  education,  is  my  plea. 
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Although  I  have  already  made  a  sad  inroad  upon  your  patience, 
I  cannot  close  without  a  word  along  constructive  lines.   I  have 

no  panacea,  no  cure-all,  to  propose.  But  certain  tendencies  at 
least  deserve  commendation  and  certain  policies  can  be  suggested. 

Certainly  a  readjustment  all  along  the  line  is  nece>sary,  par- 
ticularly in  high  schools  and  academies.  Secondary  schools  are 
too  prone  to  ape  the  colleges,  but  here  and  there  they  are  showing 
signs  of  independence  and  originality.  A  high  school  on  the 
Pacific  slope  maintains  an  interscholastic  schedule  but  never 
sends  out  the  same  team  to  represent  it.  In  the  Kast  the  splendid 
Andover  plan  (of  which  you  are  to  hear  shortly;  is  certainly 
greatly  to  be  commended. 

In  intercollegiate  athletics,  undoubtedly  either  schedules  should 
be  greatly  cut  down  or  different  teams  should  be  sent  into  the 
different  games.  In  the  one  or  two  big  games  which  every  college 
always  has  on  its  schedule,  surely  the  best  team  should  represent 
its  in'^h'iution.  But  on  such  great  days  as  these  there  sliould  be 
no  aiicmpt  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  maintain  college  appoint- 
ments. The  day  should  be  a  holiday  for  both  institutions.  The 
one,  both  students  and  faculty,  should  be  the  guests  of  the  other. 
Hospitality  both  before  and  after  the  game  should  be  extended 
and  received.  I  lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  aftcrmatli.  for  I 
think  it  would  accrue  greatly  to  the  education  of  the  victors  were 
they  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  comport  themselves 
considerately  and  as  gentlemen  after  a  victory.  The  round  of 
such  a  day  of  pleasure  might  fittingly  end  in  a  great  athletic 
rally,  with  both  teams  present  and  the  student  bodies  iiiter« 
minj^ling  as  friends.  It  woijld  i)robably  eliminate  many  of  our 
troubles  if  gate  receipts  could  be  done  away  with  and  attendance 
be  by  student  ticket  and  by  invitation  only.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  a  sane  athletic  system  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  by  a  student  athletic  fee,  and  athletics 
be  run  on  a  carefully  prepared  budget  The  sport  itself  would 
then  be  runninc;  on  a  strictly  amateur  basis,  and  most  of  our  evils 
would  die  a  natural  death. 

The  professional  coaches  would  undoubtedly  give  place  to  men 
of  faculty  standing  on  the  staff  of  tlie  department  of  physical 
education.  The  practice  now  qtiite  common  in  the  Middle  West 
of  hiring  the  football  coach  for  the  entire  year  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  in  too  many  instances  the  presen  -o  of  the 
coach  serves  only  to  increase  the  stress  on  f«)otba!l.  lie  is  con- 
stantly "sizing  up"  and  working  with  his  material  for  the  next 
season;  he  has  them  practice  boxing  and  wrestling  through  the 
winter,  gives  a  number  of  talks  on  the  fine  points  of  the  game, 
and  in  the  spring  calls  them  out  for  unseasonable  and  senseless 
"sprinjif  practice."  "In  the  si>ring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts" — of  football  ?   Well,  hardly !  ■ 
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Another  suggestion  would  be  to  schedule  intercollegiate  meets 
between  departments  or  classes.  If  intercollegiate  games  are 
good  for  twenty-five  players  out  of  five  thousand  students,  why 

not  for  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred?  Doubtless  many  other  and 
better  sui^gcstions  could  ba  made,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
serve  my  purpose. 

In  my  judgment,  ii  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  delegate 
in  this  convention  to  go  back  to  his  institution  and  say :  ''Let  us 
do  away  with  this  ineffective  scheme  of  faculty  control  of 
athletics,  and  let  us  hasten  the  day  of  faculty  direction  and  utiliza- 
tion. Let  us  recognize  the  value  of  athletic  siH:>rts  in  education 
and  make  a  real  place  for  them."  In  other  words,  the  time  has 
come  for  educational  institutions,  to  incorporate  the  entire 
athletic  life  of  the  institution,  intercollegiate  as  well  as  intramural, 
into  their  educational  program.  No  longer  should  we  be  content 
with  intensive  athletics  alone,  even  were  they  to  be  conducted  in 
a  manner  above  reproach.  Our  attention  and  efiort  should  also 
be  turned  to  extensive  athletics  as  well,  if  we  are  to  justify  them 
in  the  life  of  students.  Even  should  we  claim  that  play  and  games 
afford  nothing  more  than  social  and  hygienic  effects  (and  this  I, 
for  one,  cannot  admit),  our  athletic  methods  of  to-day  are  pre- 
postc'-ou'=,  even  scandalous,  and  almost  entirely  indefensible  as  a 
legitimate  interest  in  the  efficient  working  program  of  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

"Ranting  radicalism,"  I  seem  to  hear  many  of  you  say.  Uuxers 
say,  "Even  if  true,  impossible  and  impracticable."  Well,  we 
educators  always  have  been  conservative.  I  will  admit  that  I  am 
takinf^  a  long  look  ahead,  but  I  am  emboldened  to  point  the  way 
to-day  for  two  great  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  we  arc  met  to-day  in  a  great  city  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  I  am  addressing  a  body  composed  largely  of 
progressive  western  men.  You  men  represent  institutions  with 
a  future.  Unhampered  by  a  load  of  tradition,  set  yourselves 
seriously  to  this  jiroblcm,  and  blaze  a  new  trail.  Remember,  not 
everything  that  has  been,  or  is,  is  right. 

Secondly,  this  is  a  material  age.  Thanks  to  the  wonders  of 
invention  and  the  nuracles  of  modern  science,  no  age  and  no 
nation  has  ever  enjoyed  the  material  advantages  which  we  are 
enjoying  to-day;  and  because  of  tfie  stoppage  of  the  ordinary 
rhnnnf'ls  of  trade  due  to  the  European  conflict,  we  see  in  the 
immediate  future  new  oj^porlunilies  for  our  commercial  aggran- 
dizement such  as  the  world  has  never  before  afforded.  But 
herein  lies  a  tremendous  national  peril.  Easy  wealth  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  do  not  make  nations  great  Our  best  civilization 
is  already  open  to  the  charge  of  softness.  Will  not  greater  pros- 
perity completely  enervate  and  demoralize  u?? 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  to-day  engaging  in  a  titanic 
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Struggle  which  is  transfonning  men  from  the  easy-going  "flan- 
neled  fools"  of  Kipling  to  prodigies  of  courage  and  physical 
endurance.  A  moral  regeneration  is  sweeping  all  Europe,  War 
has  thh  virtue  nt  least.  P>ut  niir  nation  is  the  prophet  of  pence. 
How  arc  wc,  at  tlic  rising  tide  of  a  material  |)rospcrit\  never 
before  dreamed  of,  to  be  able  to  keep  our  virility?  War  makes 
heroes,  easy  wealth  makes  mollycoddles  and  worse.  Our  man* 
hood  must  possess  virility,  force,  physical  courage  and  endurance 
if  this  nation  is  to  endure  on  the  earth.  And  where  so  naturally 
and  <;o  well  are  these  qualities  engendered  as  on  the  athletic  field  ^ 
Therefore,  I  challenge  you,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  national 
greatness  but  for  the  sake  of  our  very  existence,  to  help  hasten 
the  day  when  the  participation  in  athletic  sports  shall  be  general, 
and  when  every  college  man  shall  leave  his  alma  mater  physically 
and  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  fit 
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W.  HUSTON  LILLARD,  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY^  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

At  the  risk  of  taking  you  over  familiar  ground,  I  am  going  to 
review  first  the  situation  in  American  sport  which  demands  some 
such  change  in  organization  as  that  which  we  have  made  at 
Andover.  Doctor  Endicott  Peabody  spoke  to  your  conference 
last  year  about  the  difference  between  our  American  ideas  of 
sport  nnd  tbo>p  which  prevail  in  England,  It  is  a  blind  and 
foolish  i)alriuiisrii  which  prevents  us  from  acknowledging  frankly 
that  we  are  a  long  distance  bcliind  the  English  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  this  respect,  and  that  if  we  ever  catch  up  with  them 
we  shall  then  cease  cheating  ourselves  out  of  our  birthright.  Has 
not  England  under  war  pressure  just  given  us  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  the  difference  between  a  "rooter"  and  a  player? 
The  English  press  spoke  out  sharply  against  the  forty  thousand 
Manchester  rooters  who  occupied  bleachers  at  a  professional 
soccer  game  and  provided  only  a  corporal's  guard  of  recruits 
for  the  army.  How  different  was  the  response  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Two-thirds  of  the  Oxford  students  went  at  the  first 
summons,  and  now  even  the  freshmen  have  put  on  khaki  to 
"play  up"  for  their  country.  The  colleges  are  etnpty.  This  is  an 
impressive  response,  a  response  by  men  accustomed  to  the  dis^ 
cipline  of  athletic  contests  on  the  rivers  and  playing  fields.  These 
men  arc  not  rooters ;  they  arc  players,  who  know  how  to  keep 
their  wits  about  thcni  under  exciting  conditions, — trained  sports- 
men, who  have  learned  in  many  a  close  match  that  sheer  will 
power  can  force  a  victoi^  after  tired  muscles  have  signaled  for 
surrender.  English  university  men  are  not  sitting  on  the 
bleachers  now ;  they  never  learned  how  to  sit  on  the  bleachers  at 
Eton  and  Magdalen,  Rugby  and  Trinity. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  our  American  students,  accustomed 
as  they  are  to  playing  the  role  of  organized  loafer,  would  display 
the  inertia  of  the  Manchester  soccer  fans  if  given  similar  condi- 
tions. They  would  not.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  man  who 
plays  the  game  is  making  himself  a  more  useful  citizen,  while  the 
man  who  sits  on  the  bleachers  is  developing  a  bad  habit  of  simply 
looking  on. 

And  I  may  add  tiiat  in  one  respect  the  situation  of  the  indif- 
ferent Manchester  spectator  is  tike  that  of  the  American  student 
rooter:  he  has  no  opportunity  to  get  into  the  game.  Our  Ameri- 
can universities,  like  the  English  factory  owners,  cannot  afford  to 

*  Rrad  at  the  Ninth  Aiinml  Convention  of  the  KsUongtl  Collegiate  Athletic  Atao' 
ciation,  Chicago,  III..  December  19,  1914. 
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provide  playing  fields,  but  offer,  instead,  a  seat  in  the  bleachers. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  many  of  our  institutions 
where  a  siniT^le  lascball  diamond  is  offered  to  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents, in  ihcsc  same  institutions  a  successful  football  coach  will 
be  retained  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  but  an  extra  baseball  diamond 
for  class  games  or  scrub  games  is  considered  a  Itixury  beyond  tfie 
range  of  possible  financing. 

*  As  you  know,  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  English  universities. 

If  yoit  will  visit  in  October  an  English  university  of  three  thou- 
sand students,  you  will  find  acres  and  acres  of  fields  covered  with 
players  who  are  having  a  good  time.  Count  the  teams  if  you  can, 
and  you  will  find  about  twenty-five  Rugby  teams,  and  the  same 
number  of  soccer  teams,  besides  fidd  hockey  teams  and  lacrosse 
teams.  Go  to  the  river,  and  you  will  discover  many  oarsmen 
trying  out  for  the  spring  races,  when  there  will  be  a  navy  of 
thirty-five  cight-oarcd  rrews.   Everybody  is  out  doing  something. 

Then  return  to  an  American  university  of  the  same  size,  and 
you  will  find  about  one  lunidred  picked  men  playing  football, 
surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  twenty-nine  hundred  rooters.  To 
make  the  situation  worse,  these  American  athletes  are  playing  in 
a  spot-light  of  publicity,  especially  the  demigods  of  the  'varsity. 
Every  one  of  the  twenty-nine  hundred  fellow  students  knows 
what  grade  the  star  quarterback  got  in  his  last  English  quiz.  If 
the.  right  end  turns  an  ankle  he  is  hurried  to  the  inlirniary,  while 
the  associated  press  agents  proclaim  the  alantomg  news  to  an 
anxious  nation.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  a  bit  overstated;  but  you 
have  seen  news  of  this  kind  jump  from  the  sporting  sheet  to 
headlines  on  the  front  page,  and  from  there  right  into  the  editorial 
columns  to  compete  with  other  subjects  of  international 
importance. 

It  is  needless  to  proceed  further  in  restating  these  two  greatest 
problems  in  American  sport.  We  all  agree  that  wc  must  rational- 
ize our  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  that  we  must  develop  intra- 
nun-al  si>ort.  Such  is  the  re|>ort  of  the  committee  a])]Miinled  at 
tile  last  meeting  of  this  association.  We  must  have  fewer  athletes 
and  more  sportsmen. 

Certainly  it  will  require  many  years  to  make  any  great  progress, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  feeling  at  Andovcr  that  all 
problems  have  been  solved.  Our  Andovcr  -^tory  begins  with  the 
year  1^07.  when  l'rinci]ial  Stearns,  then  instructor  in  history, 
first  took  charge  of  coaching  the  baseball  team.  (Principal 
Steams  believes  that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  boys  on  the 
playing  field  is  priceless.  Although  nearly  twenty  years  out  of 
college,  he  has  kept  himself  in  such  good  trim  that  he  can  still 
pitch  nine  innings  and  have  at  his  mercy  our  best  batters  )  In 
1902  Doctor  Page  joined  our  faculty  and  l)egan  a  constructive 
policy  of  encouraging  games  between  class  kams.    In  1907  the 
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footbaii  coaching  was  turned  over  to  a  member  of  the  facuUy ;  and 
in  1912  the  same  move  was  made  with  the  track  coaching,  the 
former  trainer  being  retained  as  an  assistant.  This  elimination  of 
the  outside  coach  is  mentioned  first  because  it  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  clirmire  in  policy  which  confesses  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  winning  of  that  epoch-making  victory  in  the  final 
game  of  the  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  it  was  decided  that  certain  improvements 
could  be  made  in  the  organization  of  our  sports.  There  was  too 
much  attention  being  paid  to  the  \  arsity  and  too  many  boys  were 
on  the  bleachers.  A  survey  of  the  possible  fields  for  playing 
space  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  room  for  the  five 
hundred  boys,  although  some  of  the  fields  were  not  quite  as 
smooth  as  billiard  tables.  The  result  was  a  plan  to  require  all  of 
the  students  to -take  part  in  some  sport  regularly.  Whether  a 
novice  or  not,  everyone  was  to  be  given  a  fair  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  rudiments  of  his  chosen  sport,  especially  if  the  game 
presented  technical  difficulties  which  were  somewhat  forbidding 
to  a  beginner.  And  in  planning  to  have  everyone  start  at  the 
beginning,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  no  exception  of  the 
players  who  had  been  formerly  self-elected  members  of  the 
'varsity  squad.  This  meant  that  a  playing  season  would  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  approximately  even.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  season  all  of  the  playing  would  be  intramural.  At  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  season  a  squad  of  best  players  would  be 
chosen  to  constitute  a  'varsity,  while  the  class  teams  would 
reorganize  to  play  a  championship  series. 

At  this  point  someone  may  wonder  why  we  did  not  go  the 
whole  distance  and  organize  solely  for  intramural  games.  The 
answer  i?  simple  enough :  there  is  offered  in  the  game  with  F.xeter 
an  opportunity  to  match  strength  with  an  honored  opponent  in  a 
grappling  contest  which  demands  a  team's  very  best  skill  and 
strength.  This  is  good  for  the  team  and  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  who  welcome  a  chance  to  get  together  and  express  loyalty. 
The  final  game  serves  as  a  wholesotne  climax,  wliich  no  one  at 
Andover  would  care  to  eliminate,  .^o  the  Exclcr  game  was 
retained,  of  course,  and  to  prepare  for  it  there  was  arranged  a 
short  schedule  of  games  with  college  freshman  teams. 

When'the  first  experiment  with  the  new  plan  began,  in  the  fall 
of  1911,  we  found  that  two  himdrcd  boys  had  chosen  football, 
while  the  oih  r  ^h-vv  hundred  had  scattered,  with  soccer,  track, 
cross-country  running  and  tennis  ftillowing  iw  order  of  numbers. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  problem  of  securing  coaches  for 
the  two  hundred  football  candi(ktes.  But  Principal  Stearns  and 
two  members  of  the  faculty  were  impressed,  and  they,  with  the 
captain-elect  of  the  scHdmI  team,  made  up  a  committee  of  fixe, 
which  undertook  to  sort  out  the  two  hundred  into  four  class 
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squads  of  three  teams  each.  One  coach  was  assigned  to  each 
class  squad,  while  the  head  coach  covered  alt  of  the  squads,  going 
from  one  to  another  in  turn.  At  first  all  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
mastering  the  rudiments  of  the  g^me, — how  to  fall  on  the  ball, 
how  to  tackle,  how  to  block,  and  how  to  start  quickly.  Then  the 
defensive  play  was  explained  for  each  position,  and  finally  a  few 
simple  plays  for  offense  prepared  them  Ifor  their  first  games.  The 
schedule  of  games  included  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when 
there  would  he  six  games  going  on.  As  the  playing  periods  were 
short,  we  usually  liad  three  games  on  one  field,  thus  making 
necessary  only  two  sets  of  officials. 

As  for  the  quality  of  play  produced  in  this  preliminary  season, 
nothing  accurate  can  be  said.  In  the  first  division,  where  the  four 
best  teams  were  competing,  there  would  be  occasional  exhibitions 
of  play  by  the  novices  which  quite  startled  the  coaches,  promises 
of  future  value  which  were  not  always  made  good.  But  we  had 
genuine  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  bleachers  empty  and  the  fields 
covered  with  hoys  who  were  having  a  mighty  goo<l  time.  And 
when  the  'varsity  squad  was  chosen  the  coaches  felt  that  the 
extra  amount  of  time  which  each  player  had  actually  put  in  under 
fire  would  just  .it)nut  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  getting  the  team 
under  way.  That  is  to  say  that  ihe  new  plan  as  compared  with 
the  old  had  given  each  individual  four  times  as  much  actual 
playing  in  games,  but  of  course  not  the  same  kind  of  experience 
that  comes  with  meeting  an  unknown  opponent. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  season  under  the  new  plan  we  were 
pleased  to  see  our  first  team  win  from  Exeter.  It  proved  to  some 
of  our  anxious  yotmp:  alumni  that  the  |«lan  would  not  ruin  a  team. 
On  the  ((tlier  hand,  no  one  believed  that  tiie  team  had  won 
because  of  the  new  plan,  for  five  of  the  eighteen  men  who  played 
had  been  trained  under  the  old  plan  as  well  as  the  new ;  and  I  may 
add  that  one  of  the  five  was  the  All-American  fullback  for  this 
year.  Captain-elect  Mahan  of  Harvard.  He  was  a  great  power 
for  the  team  on  offense;  thoui^h.  I  believe,  on  defense  he  played 
last  man,  and  had  only  one  oi)p<)rtunity  to  tackle. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  team  playing  under  our  plan  can  cope  successfully  with  one 
which  plays  under  the  old  plan  with  outside^  coaching.  It  is 
certainly  not  our  major  issue,  but  at  the  same  time  we  confess  to 
hopincT  for  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  lonqf  run:  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sketch  briefly  tlie  history  of  our  exi)erience  in  the  three 
years  which  have  followed  our  first  experience  in  football.  I 
Stick  to  football  simply  because  I  have  been  more  closely  related 
to  it.  The  baseball  story  would  run  pretty  nearly  parallel. 

Of  the  four  seasons  of  football  in  which  our  plan  has  l»een  in 
operation,  the  second  sea^^on  was  hy  far  the  fairest  test  of  its 
effect  upon  the  school  team.   In  this  season  of  1912  there  were 
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no  left-over  players  who  had  won  their  spurs  under  the  old  plan. 
The  material  was  about  average  in  weight  and  power.  When 
they  went  on  the  field  to  play  Exeter  they  were  opposed  by  an 

average  Exeter  team  of  about  equal  power.  The  result  was  a 
very  evenly  contested  match,  which  might  have  gone  either  way. 
Because  it  happened  to  go  Aiulover's  way  by  one  touchdown, 
there  was  no  feeling  that  the  victory  was  due  to  the  new  plan. 
But  there  was  some  assurance  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty  coaches 
and  others  who  followed  the  season  closely,  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  new  plan  would  not  seriously  handicap  the  develop* 
ment  of  a  school  team. 

In  justice  to  our  plan  let  me  say  that  tlie  last  two  ^ert-nii^  have 
brought  abnormal  conditions  into  the  final  game  with  iixcicr.  We 
have  been  defeated  twice  by  large  scores ;  we  would  have  been 
defeated  twice  by  large  scores  under  any  system  ever  devised. 
In  1913  there  came  the  first  reaction  at  Exeter  after  a  long  series 
of  defeats.  The  result  was  an  exceptionally  powerful  team.  At 
the  same  time  our  material  dropped  almost  to  the  zero  point,  so 
that  the  best  team  we  could  develop  was  far  below  the  Andover 
standard.  Naturally  this  team  was  outclassed  in  the  annual  game. 

There  was  a  still  greater  surprise  waiting  for  us  in  1914. 
Exeter's  season  record  had  been  unusually  strong,  with  not  a 
single  touchdown  registered  against  it.  But  our  own  team  was 
ever  so  much  better  than  the  weak  product  of  1913  :  it  had  shown 
some  promise  of  strength  against  the  Vale  freshmen,  and  was 
almost  an  average  Andover  team.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the 
strength  which  our  little  boys  could  summon  availed  not  at  all 
when  that  powerful  Exeter  team  got  under  way.  There  was 
material  which  would  make  any  college  coach  in  the  country  very 
ill  from  envy.  If  pubH.shed  weights  can  he  trusted,  the  Exeter 
average  was  exactly  equal  to  Harvard's,  and  live  pounds  heavier 
than  Dartmouth's.  Our  team  was  again  outclassed,  and  had  only 
a  small  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  only  team 
to  cross  Exeter's  goal  line.  May  I  repeat  that  if  we  had  been 
given  the  same  defenders  trained  under  the  old  plan,  and  the  same 
opponents,  the  result  woidd  still  have  been  a  one-sided  game. 

Only  in  one  respect  do  we  feel  that  our  plan  may  be  tending  to 
detract  from  the  Exeter  game  some  of  its  charm  as  a  sporting 
event.  We  have  gained,  as  we  hoped  to  gain,  a  period  wlu  n  we 
are  sheltered  from  newspaper  publicity.  It  is  {)i)ssible,  therefore, 
that  the  high  school  stars  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  advertisement 
arc  carefully  avoiding  Andover.  And  if  this  proves  to  be  the 
case  we  shall  not  consider  it  as  a  calamity. 

This  report  on  our  experience  must  be  limited.  Although 
we  do  not  feel  that  our  i)lan  is  a  perfect  one,  nor  that  our  experi- 
ence is  necessarily  illuminating  to  other  institution^;,  we  do  believe 
that  we  have  made  genuine  progress  in  meeting  our  own  problems. 
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And  as  for  the  future,  we  shall  certainly  continue  to  follow  up  a 
policy  which  has  brought  so  much  benefit  to  our  boys,  physically 
and  morally.  We  believe  tliat  a  resident  in  one  of  our  American 
educntional  institutions  should  not  ht  allowed  to  choose  between 
scholarship  and  athletics  when  he  can  just  as  well  have  both. 
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MENTAL  TRAINING  IN  FOOTBALLw* 

PERCY  D.  HAUGHTON^  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

As  I  was  getting  on  the  train  in  Boston  yesterday,  I  found  two 
men  in  earnest  conversation.  As  can  be  imagined,  they  were 
talkin<2f  business.  The  point  is  that  the  conversation  continued 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  well  into  the  evening  when  I  re- 
tired, and  much  to  my  surprise  when  I  got  up  this  morning  I 
found  the  same  two  gentlemen  in  the  same  two  seats  discussing 
the  same  business  problems.  As  we  neared  Chicago,  one  of 
them  finally  snid,  "If  I  could  only  get  out  in  the  open  air,  I  could 
fix  this  thing  in  no  time."  Then  he  added,  "After  all,  the  very 
best  tliiiiking  1  ever  did  in  my  life  was  in  the  good  old  days 
when  1  played  football/* 

This  was  too  much  for -me.  I  had  been  Half  listening  to  tlie 
conversation  during  the  twenty-two  hours  that  we  were  on  the 
train,  and  when  he  said  that,  I  said;  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting your  conversation .  wliich  seems  to  he  very  serious,  but 
I  am  coming  to  Chicago  to-day  to  talk  to  a  body  of  men  on  the 
very  subject  which  you  have  spoken  of,  and  naturally  It  interests 
me  to  hear  you  say  what  you  have."  He  turned  to  me,  and  said: 
"Well,  I  don't  know  whom  you  are  going  to  address,  but  you  tell 
them  for  me  that  I  learned  more  in  the  days  when  I  played  foot- 
ball, more  about  handling  men  and  business  problems,  than  I 
have  learned  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Of  course,  that  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  you  can  tell  it  to  them  from  me."  And  that  man 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  largest  manufacturing  mer- 
chants  in  Chicago.  I  am  happy  to  bring  you  that  message  from 
him. 

Collateral  to  that  story  is  another  incident  which  I  hesitate 
to  tell,  because  it  may  seem  somewhat  derc^tory  to  the  cur* 
riculum  of  Harvard  University,  and  also  it  may  appear  as  if  I 
were  rather  conceited  to  tcU  such  a  story.  Nevertheless,  two 
or  three  years  ago  a  boy  came  to  me  who  had  played  on  the 
Harvard  team  for  three  years,  and  had  graduated  cum  laudc, 
and  he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  some  time,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  to  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
life,  I  got  more  out  of  your  football  course  in  Cambridge  than 
from  any  of  tlie  other  courses  which  T  took."  "IIow  do  you 
mean  you  got  more  out  of  it?"  I  said.  lie  replied:  "When  T 
was  a  boy  my  father  and  my  school-teacher  used  to  tell  me  about 
self-sacrifice,  obedience,  discipline,  preparedness,  procrastination, 
and  other  long  words,  which  did  not  mean  anything  to  me.  I 

*  Read  at  tbe  Ninth  A  iinual  C onvciilioti  of  tUc  Ncitiuttal  Collegiate  Athletic  .A;i*aO* 
elation,  Chicago.  lit,,  December  19,  1914. 
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did  not  know  how  to  apply  ihcni  to  my  life  in  any  way.  But 
when  I  got  into  football,  and  saw  the  methods  which  were  used, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  with  which  the  subject  was  treated,  I 

began  to  see  that  there  was  some  sense  in  being  on  time,  for 
instance;  that  obedience  was  necessary;  that  self-sacrifice  was 
part  of  the  game;  and  above  all,  '  said  he,  "a  feeling  of  being 
prepared,  of  preparedness,  began  to  get  hold  oi  nie.  If  I  reineni- 
ber  correctly,  you  used  to  call  the  football  season  a  race  against 
time."  I  did  call  it  that,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  and  this  point 
had  sunk  into  that  fellow^  and  he  said,  *'I  now  understand  for 
the  first  time  what  procrastination  means,  because,"  he  said, 
"I  have  learned  to  l)c  prepared."  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
a  man  he  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be,  but  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, he  graduated  cum  laude  at  Harvard  and  he  is  engaged 
in  a  very  active  business  which  requires  a  proper  mental  attitude 
in  order  to  size  up  conditions  which  are  ever  changing,  and  an 
ability  to  meet  them  with  a  corresponding  defensive  move. 

Since  the  close  of  the  season,  1  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed in  reading  some  of  the  expert  writers'  opinions  on 
football.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  emphasis  which  these 
writers,  men  who  follow  the  game  closely,  have  put  upon  mental 
development  in  football.  They  say  that  a  certain  team  showed 
proper  mental  training  to  a  great  extent;  that  another  team,  as 
individuals,  showed  that  they  understood  the  subject  more 
intclli<:cnt1y,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Herbert  Reed,  wrifint^^  for 
Harper's  kVeekly,  who  put  it  in  words  about  like  this.  He  said 
that  brains  were  at  a  greater  premium  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  that  a  tremendous  advance  had  been  made  over  the  old- 
time  method  of  preparation,  when  pounding,  rather  than  think- 
ing, put  a  team  in  shape  for  its  final  test.  Tliat  ^liows  that  he 
and  the  other  sportin','^  writers  of  this  cunnlry  are  l>e<;innin,q'  to 
appreciate  that  brains  arc  the  essential  in  football.  We  coaches 
have  realized  tliis  fact  for  a  great  many  years;  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  brains 
are  needed;  and  yet  one  feels  that  perhaps  this  side  of  football 
has  not  percolated  into  the  recesses  of  all  the  faculty  meetings 
of  the  various  collei^es  tbrou.^hont  the  country.  The  facuUy's 
attitude  toward  football  is  that  there  is  too  much  time  devoted  to 
it,  too  much  time  taken  away  from  the  books,  as  they  put  it. 
The  professor  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  and  to  see  only  one  side  of 
the  game.  When  he  says  that  there  is  too  much  time  taken 
away  from  the  books,  he  for^^ets  that  a  boy,  when  he  goes  to  his 
football  practice,  i:eltin.<^  just  as  q-ood  mental  training  as  he 
docs  in  the  schoolroom,  if  not  better.  I  say  as  good  or  better, 
because  football  i)laytrs  are  always  very  much  interested  in  their 
subject,  and  I  doubt  if  that  can  be  said  of  all  the  subjects  which 
are  given  in  collie. 
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The  professor  forg^ets  also  that,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing and  the  pre^sure  which  is  brought  to  bear  from  graduates 
and  coach,  these  men  are  actually  made  to  keep  up  in  their 
studies.  Most  of  the  colleges  in  this  country  liave  a  rule  which 
says  that  If  a  man  goes  on  probation  he  is  not  allowed  to  repre- 
sent that  college  on  the  'varsity  team.  In  order  that  no  candidate 
be  lost  for  this  reason,  the  captain,  coach,  graduates,  and  under- 
graduates join  together  and  say  to  the  boy  who  is  not  a  world- 
beater  in  his  studies,  '  If  you  do  not  keep  up  in  your  studies, 
and  if  you  get  on  probation,  you  are  disgraced,  just  as  much  dis- 
graced as  if  you  break  training  physically."  And  you  all  know 
how  serious  an  offense  that  is  in  any  of  the  colleges  and  in  sports 
generally.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  inovcment  which  should 
spread  through  every  college,  so  that  the  football  and  the  base- 
ball player  and  other  athletes  should  be  auioniatically  kept  up 
in  their  studies.  I  know  parents  who  have  thanked  me  for  my 
interest  in  that  movement  at  Harvard.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  there  and  have  organized  an  elaborate  system,  in  that  a 
boy,  when  he  goes  on  probation,  has  to  go  and  interview  between 
five  and  six  old  Harvard  graduates,  and  before  he  gets  tlirough 
he  comes  out  so  impressed  that  he  will  not  get  on  probation  again. 
All  of  this  tends  to  show  you  that  the  influence  of  football 
particularly  is  more  beneficial  than  detrimental,  in  that  it  not 
only  keeps  a  man  up  in  his  book  work,  the  curriculum  proper, 
but  it  is  also  a  training  in  itself,  not  only  in  the  mere  fact  of 
his  having  to  learn  his  signals  and  all  that  kind  of  work  which 
is  quite  a  feat  in  itself,  but  it  also  brings  out  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  being  able  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  under  con- 
ditions which  are  not  met  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  college 
courses. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me,  I  am  sure,  to  detail  to  you  the 
kind  of  mental  work  which  the  average  team  undeti^oes  during 
the  season.  However,  I  do  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  game — the  present  game  is  only  some  three 
or  four  years  old  now — and  the  methods  which  are  being 
employed  in  teaching  it,  the  pupil  is  getting  far  more  out  of 
football  than  he  did  in  the  old  days.  Then  a  man  of  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  the  fellow  who  could  play 
the  position.  Weight  was  what  was  wanted ;  never  mind  the  rest. 
That  was  one  of  the  phases  which  made  football  so  unpopular 
with  parents  and  professors.  Fortunatelv,  the  rules  were 
changed  so  radically  thai  to-day  the  football  player  is  a  man  of 


Coaches  have  learned,  I  think  from  what  I  ha\  e  heard  them  say, 
that  instead  of  taking  a  football  player  and  trying  to  impart  to 
him  intelligence,  it  is  far  better  to  take  a  bright  boy  and  teach 
him  football.  That,  of  course,  does  ncJt  hold  in  all  colleges,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  every  boy  on  every  team  is  a  bright  boy. 


average  weight,  of  active 


active  mind. 
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Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  modern  game,  the  bright 
boy  is  at  a  premium,  and  arches  are  improving  their  methods 
tremendously  in  teaching  the  subject  more  comprehensively  to 

these  boys,  so  that  they  play  the  g^ame  more  intclUg^cntly  than 
they  used  to.  Also,  by  understanding  the  subject  as  a  whdle, 
they  act  instinctively  in  situations  where  they  would  fail  if  they 
had  not  played  football. 

The  thought  which  I  hope  you  will  take  home  with  you  is 
that  football,  although  it  ha^  its  dark  side  and  tremendous  dis- 
advantajjes,  \v!iii  h  have  already  been  mentioned,  is  yet  a  ^reat  deal 
more  of  an  educational  factor  than  yon  would  imagine.  I  have 
gone  over  with  one  of  the  instructors  at  Cambridge  his  ideas  of 
how  a  course  in  any  subject  should  be  conducted,  and  I  was 
greatly  surprised  and  equally  pleased  to  find  that  the  methods 
which  we  have  used  in  footl)all  and  which  are  used  in  other  col- 
leges correspond  almost  entirely  to  his  method  of  teaching  his 
subject.  In  other  words,  you  may  say  that  a  subject  of  any 
sort  in  college  comprises  a  series  of  lectures;  that  it  includes 
laboratory  work,  collateral  reading,  conferences,  weekly  or 
monthly  tests  and  final  examinations.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
the  same  system  can  he  applied  and  is  applied  to  football  methods. 
The  coach  gives  his  blackboard  lectures,  it  may  be  a  history  of 
the  game,  it  may  be  on  the  methods  which  are,  or  have  been, 
used,  or  sfiould  be  used.  Next  comes,  so  to  speak,  the  labora- 
tory work,  and  that  is  the  practice  on  the  field.  As  to  the  reading, 
there  is  plenty  of  football  literature  now  which  is  distinctly  good, 
and  in  which  all  players  are  interested.  The  weekly  tests  are 
the  minor  games,  and  the  final  test  or  final  examination  is  the 
final  game  of  the  season. 

I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  football  as  a  source  of  mental  train- 
ing will  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  addition  to' the  curriculum  of 
every  university  in  this  country. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SWIMMING  POOI#  AT  THE 
NEW  GYMNASIUM  OP  THE  RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 
TROY.  N.  Y. 

scott  w.  mackev,  adamsville,  ala. 
Foreword. 

This  thesis  is  submitted  by  the  author  as  a  Graduation  Thesis, 

Class  of  1913. 

Tlic  subject  was  dctcrinincd  upon  as  the  result  of  several 
conferences  with  Ur.  \\  .  i\  Mason.  Us  object  is  to  answer 
many  of  the  questions  which  it  was  anticipated  would  arise  upon 
^OA  completion  of  the  new  swinitning  pool. 

A  tentative  title  was  decided  upon  and  submitted  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  institute,  together  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
plans  to  be  followed.  The  subject  was  accepted  in  a  letter  of 
June  15,  1912. 

The  tests  have  extended  over  this  past  scliool  year,  but  have 
necessarily  been  discontinuous,  owing  to  the  demands  made  by 

otiier  studies.  The  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  construction 
ot  the  tank  also  considerahly  shortened  llie  working  period. 

Throughout  the  experimental  work  the  methods  laid  down  in 
Doctor  Mason's  "Examination  of  Water"  have  been  followed  for 
the  most  part. 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Swimming  Pool  at  the  New 
Gv^^^  Asit'M  of  the  Renssel.\er  Polytechnic  Institute: 
With  a  View  of  DeTEfOfiNiKG  the  Best  Methods  of 
Keeping  the  Water  Tufrkof  in  Proper  Condi- 
tion FOR  Bathing. 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  vears  that  the  care  of  swimming 
pools  has  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  importance,  since  in  any  semi-public 
institution  of  this  character,  frequented  by  a  large  ninnber  of 
persons  daily,  there  is  bound  to  be  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure to  disease  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  seems  entirely  |X)s- 
sible  that  a  swimming  ix>ol  might,  under  these  conditions,  serve 
to  convey  pathogenic  organisms  from  one  person  to  another. 
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Since  typhoid  fever  is  n  water-borne  disease  we  would  nalm  illy 
look  for  trouble  fr<aii  this  source,  the  more  so  as  it  is  [  i  ic 
impossible  not  to  take  the  water  into  the  mouth  and  sometimes 
even  to  swallow  it. 

Thtf  following  investigation  was  undertaken  with  these  things 
in  mind.  The  first  part  was  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  to  determining  the  state  of  the  water  under 
these  condition?.  "I  hc  scccmil  part  sou<:^ht  to  dctt  rmine  the  true 
value  of  the  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant  and  to  bring  out 
any  points  in  the  construction,  operation  or  management  of  the 
pool  and  its  accessories  which  would  tend  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  and 
inviting  condition  for  bathing. 

Description  of  the  Pool, 

The  swimming  pool  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  new  '87 

grymna*:ium,  in  a  room  ninety-seven  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  and  t»nc  half  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the  pool 
from  the  locker  room  above  is  by  way  of  the  main  staircase, 
which  admits  the  bathers  to  the  west  end  of  the  room.  At  this 
end  are  located  nine  shower  baths,  a  urinal  and  a  steam  room. 
A  gallery  supported  from  the  ceiling  extends  around  the  four 
<:ides  of  the  room.  Tlic  floor  of  tin's  E^allery  is  of  white  marble, 
and  the  side  walls  of  the  room  from  ^hi-^  iluor  down  to  the  level  of 
the  pool  are  covered  with  white  tile  three  by  six  inches  in  size. 
The  floor  around  the  pool  is  of  terrazzo.  The  room  is  well 
Hi,ditc(l  l»y  windows  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  which  open  on 
the  galk  I  >  floor  level.  It  is  also  lighted  by  incandescent  electric 
lights  in  the  ceiling. 

The  pool  hself  is  seventy-five  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
varying  in  depth  from  four  feet  at  the  east  end  to  eight  feet  at 
the  west  end.  It  is  tiled  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  including  the 
scum  gutters,  with  three-quarter  inch  square  white  tiles  laid  in 
cement.  This  giUter  extends  around  the  four  sides  of  the  pool 
and  carries  off  any  <;cum  or  excess  water.  Tf  is  drained  by  twelve 
three-inch  pipes  at  equal  intervals  around  the  pool.  The  end  of 
each  pipe  is  covered  with  a  strainer  in  the  bottom  of  the  gutter. 
Clcan-outs  arc  provided  for  each  of  these.  There  is  also  a  four- 
inch  overflow  pipe  at  one  end  of  the  pool,  with  a  strainer  placed 
about  one-lia1f  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  giUter. 

A  twelve-inch  cast  iron  circulating  pipe  extends  from  the  deep 
end  of  the  pool,  near  the  bottom,  to  the  filter  room.  From  this 
pipe  the  water '  is  forced  through  the  heating  and  filtration 
systems,  and  then  back  to  the  pool  through  two  two-inch  pipes 
which  discharge  on  either  side  of  the  pool,  near  the  shallow  end. 
Any  water  on  the  terrazzo  floor  surrounding^  the  pool  i«  drained 
away  from  liie  scum  gutters  to  strainers  connected  wilii  pipes 
which  carry  it  to  the  scum  gutter  drainage  system,  independently 
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of  the  gutters.  This  is  designed  to  keep  any  dirty  water  on  the 
floor  from  being  swept  into  the  pool. 

It  may  be  of  interest  bcre  to  note  that  particular  care  was 
taken  tu  leave  no  interstices  behind  the  linini;  of  the  pool.  This 
is  important,  as  any  water  wliicli  nngiit  collect  there  could  not 
escape  quickly  when  the  pool  was  emptied,  and  the  pressure 
behind  the  lining  might  reach  a  considerable  amount.  This  was 
actually  the  case  in  New  York  some  years  ago,  when  the  slalis 
of  marble  lininj^^  a  pool  in  that  city  were  thrown  out  by  the 
pressure  behind  them  when  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  pool. 
For  the  same  reason  a  four-inch  open  tile  drain  extends  across 
the  west  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  leads  to  a  manhole 
outside  of  the  building. 

Filtration  and  Heating  Systems. 

The  water  i?  circulated  from  the  p<>ol  through  the  filtration 
and  heating  systems  by  a  two  horse  power  electric  motor,  which 
is  directly  connected  to  a  centrifugal  pump.  The  pUmp  is  one 
which  will  not  become  stopped  up  by  hair  and  lint  from  the 
bathers.  This  matter  is  one  of  more  inii)ortancc  than  would  be 
supposed,  and  further  mention  if;  made  of  it  later  on. 

1  he  water  after  leaving  the  pool  first  passes  throuj^h  the  heat- 
ing drum,  and  thence  to  the  filters.  These  filters,  which  are 
four  in  number,  are  of  the  mechanical  or  rapid  type,  and  were 
furnished  by  the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Com- 
pany. Two  of  them  are  of  the  "New  York  Sectional  Wash" 
type,  and  two  are  of  the  "Jewell"  type.  The  main  difference  lies 
in  the  means  of  \va>hing  the  saiulheds.  In  the  first  type  the 
entire  force  of  the  wash  water  is  directed  against  a  one-third 
secti<m  of  the  bed  until  it  is  cleaned,  then  the  remaining  thirds 
are  washed  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  "Jewell"  type,  however, 
the  water  enters  under  the  entire  bed  at  once,  and  the  at^itation 
of  the  sand  is  eflPected  by  means  of  a  revolving  rake  which 
thoroughly  breaks  up  the  bed  during  the  period  of  the  wash. 

These  filters  are  run  in  multiple,  and  their  combined  output 
under  normal  conditions  of  running  may  be  taken  as  one  hundred 
gallons  per  minute.  From  the  filters  the  water  returns  to  the 
pool  as  noted* previously.  For  filling  the  pool  and  washing  the 
filters  the  city  supply  is  used. 

Iniiial  Condition  of  the  Water. 

The  tank  was  completed  and  filled  with  water  in  November, 
1913;  and  a  complete  analysis  of  the  water  was  at  once  under' 
taken,  in  order  to  find  out  the  condition  of  it  before  any  bathing 

bejjan.    Thi-^  report  ^<  shown  in  full  on  pa-j^c  Similnr  com- 

plete analyses  were  again  made  on  liecember  .3  and  December  i), 
1912.   These  are  shown  on  pages  209  and  210. 
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Note. — This  sample  was  taken  from  the  east  end  of  the  swimming  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Depth  of  water  about  eighteen  inches.  The 
p>H,!  was  being  filled  with  filtered  water  and  had  not  been  used  for 

bathing. 
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Note, — Sample  taken  from  the  west  end  <»i  poul.  There  were  several 
dark  patches  on  the  liottom  and  some  scum  on  the  surface.  The  fitters 
had  been  stopped  a  couple  of  hours  for  repairs.  This  sample  was  t.nken 
about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface.  The  pool  had  not  been  used  for 
bathing  I  he  temperature  was  taken  by  the  janitor  about  an  hour  previous 
to  sampling  as  73  F. 
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After  establishing  the  condition  of  the  water  as  noted  above, 
the  pool  was  thrown  open  to  the  students  on  December  10,  l?>r3. 
With  tlic  exception  of  the  C  hristmas  and  spring  vacation  periods, 
it  has  been  in  continual  use  up  to  the  present  date,  June  1,  1913. 

In  Januafy,  1913,  a  series  of  tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  water  after  having  been  in  use  for  a  period 
of  about  one  month.  These  tests  consisted  of  the  determination 
of  the  total  count  (of  bacteria  per  c.c),  both  on  agar-agar 
and  on  gelatine  media;  the  determination  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  coli  (bacillus  coli  communis),  as  indicated  by  the 
presumptive  test  with  lactose  boiiillon,*  and  the  determination  of 
the  chlorine  present,  in  parts  per  million.  Daily  determinations 
lookini^  towards  the  detection  of  an  excess  of  ahmi  in  the  water 
were  bej^iin  at  this  time  and  earned  on  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  this  examination.  The  resuhs  of  these  tests  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table: 


Table  No.  1. 


T.  Count 

T.  Count 

GaK  in  L. 

Date 

on  Jelly 

on  Agar 

Bouillon 

Chlorine 

Ni- 

Dun- 

1913 

Time 

per  CO. 

per  c.c. 

0.1 

1.0 

in  p. p.m. 

trite 

taanu 

January  7. 

9.00 

475 

210 

0/2 

0/2 

3.1 

January  8. 

9.00 

545 

89 

0/2 

0/2 

3.2 

+ 

Januar>'  9. 

^>Xt) 

m\) 

800 

0/2 

0,/'2 

3.2 

4- 

Tamiary  10. 

9.00 

56J0 

740 

0/2 

0/2 

3.4 

4- 

January  10. 

5.30 

1080 

0/2 

2/2 

3.5 

+ 

January  11. 

2.15 

2570 

1/2 

1/2 

32 

-f 

+ 

January  13. 

9.00 

2900 

410 

0/2 

0/2 

3.3 

+ 

January  14. 

9.00 

890  - 

390 

0/2 

0/2 

3.3 

+ 

January  15. 

9.00 

Aim 

670 

1/2 

1/2 

3.1 

January  16. 

9.00 

im 

1290 

1/2 

2/2 

3.0 

+ 

January  18.  12.45 

15500 

1770 

0/2 

2/2 

32 

+ 

January  20. 

1.00 

650 

76 

0/2 

0/2 

3J 

+ 

N.  B.  In  the  column  showini?  the  gas  formation*  the  denominator  of 

the  fractions  allows  the  number  of  sowings  made  and  the  numerator 

shows  the  number  ot  positive  results. 


Collection  of  Samples, 

The  water  samples  were  collected  from  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches  helow  the  surface  of  the  pool,  in  half-liter  bottles 
haviniT  frrnund  q'lass  stopper*^. 

lec  packing  of  tlicse  samples  was  unnecessary,  as  they  were 
taken  at  once  to  the  laboratory  and  sowings  made  from  them. 
Fifteen  minutes  was  the  usual  elapsed  time  between  sampling 
and  sowing,  and  thirty  minutes  the  maximum. 

Laboratory  Treatment  oj  Samples. 

The  total  count  of  bacteria  per  cnhic  ctntiiiif tcr  of  water  was 
llien  determined  by  the  usual  mclliocl  of  counting  the  colonies 

•Aljio  by  the  reduction  of  nitrates  and  the  Indol  "reiKiion.  ' 
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on  the  r^Iar  beef  agar  and  beef  gelatine  media.  The  slowness 
with  which  the  total  count  appeared  was  (|uite  characteristic.  In 
most  cases  from  four  to  six  days  elapsed  before  the  total  count 
could  he  obtained.  I  iqnefaction  of  the  gelatine  media  by  the 
bacteria  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Jt  may  be  noted 
that  chromogens  or  color-forming  colonies  were  very  numerous 
in  all  these  plates. 

The  coli  sowings  were  made  in  duplicate  in  lactose  beef  me- 
dium. Sowings  of  one  c.c.  and  of  one-tenth  c.c.  were  made  in 
each  case.  The  fonnalion  of  gas  in  the^e  tubes  would  show, 
presumably,  tlie  presence  of  one  or  of  ten  gas-forming  germs  in 
the  original  sample. 

The  chlorine  determinations  were  made  by  titrating  one  hun- 
dred c.c.  of  the  water  at^ninst  a  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
using  i)otas>iuni  ehromate  as  an  indicator. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were  not  very  reassuring.  The 
total  count  is  high  in  many  cases  and  the  nitrate  and  Dunham's 
solution  (indol  reaction)  give  positive  results  in  nearly  every 
case.  But  the  chief  cause  for  concern  is  the  large  number  of 
tests  in  which  j^as  is  formed  when  the  water  is  sown  in  lactose 
bouillon.  1  hese  tests  were  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  man  in  charge  of  the  filtration,  in  order  that  they  luight 
more  clearly  indicate  the  value  of  his  judgment  as  to  what 
amount  of  titration  per  day  was  required.  This  value  he  deter- 
mitied  hy  the  appearance  of  the  water  alone,  and  it  averaged 
perliajjs  eiglu  hours  per  day.  During  the  al>ove  test  the  tilters 
were  not  cleaned  oftencr  than  unce  in  three  days. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  examination,  the  filtration  was 
increased  to  eleven  hours  per  day  and  a  strong  recommendation 
was  made  that  the  filters  be  cleaned  as  often  as  the  loss  of  head 
(indicated  hy  itvcreascd  pressure  on  the  pump  pfac^c)  showed  it 
to  be  necessary.  L  ndoubtedly  much  of  the  trouble  at  this  period 
was  due  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  the  proper  hygienic  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  bathers.  The  remedy  for  this  is  discussed 
later. 

The  secojid  series  of  tests  was  begun  early  in  .\pril,  1913,  and 
covered  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
A  tabulation  of  the  bacteriological  results  follows: 


T.\HLE  No.  2. 


Data 
191S 


T.  Count 
on  Jelly 
per  c.c. 


T.  {'ount 
on  Agar 
per  c.c. 


(la.s  in  L. 
BouiHon 
O.l  1.0 


Nitrite 


(Indol) 
Dunbams 


April  7. 

.\pril  8. 
April  9. 
April  10. 

.\|)ril  11. 
April  14. 


3956 

65r)0 
4570 
4230 

3520 
2530 


270 

540 
980 

290 
310 


0/2  0/2 

0/2  0/2 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
-I- 
+ 


0/2  0/2 

0/2  0/2 

0/2  0/2 

0/2  0/2 
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April  15. 

April  16. 
April  17. 
April  18. 
April  19. 
April  21. 
April  22. 
April  23. 
April  24. 
April  25. 
April  26. 
April  28. 
April  29. 
April  30. 
May  1. 
May  2. 
Average 


77m 

n/7 

A/9 

1 

fOAi\ 

U/  w 

-r 

0/M 

iooU 

U/^ 

A/) 

A77(t 

cixxt 

M7 

A/9 

T 

oo/u 

OAAfl 

n/7 
u/z 

A/7 

T 

AJDU 

Ay? 

A/7 

_I_ 
T 

A/9 

1 

T 

4570 

3850 

0/2 

0/^ 

_L, 

2239 

1800 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

464a 

3630 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

6940 

5860 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

+ 

2970 

1820 

0/2 

0/2  . 

+ 

3270 

1860 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

5650 

2340 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

3890 

1560 

0/2 

0/2 

5880 

2160 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

4511  . 

1760 

0/2 

0/2 

+ 

This  series  shows  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  former  one. 
The  total  count  is  still  somewhat  high,  but  the  presumptive  tests 
for  b.  coll  are  uniformly  negative,  ' 


Dcterniinations  of  the  alk;iliiiity  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  and 
tile  i)resencc  or  a1)sence  of  alum  were  also  carried  out.  The 
number  of  gallons  ot  fresh  water  added  are  noted  and  also  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  during  which  filtration  was  carried  on. 
From  this  the  values  in  the  next  column  were  obtained.  The  last 
cohrniM  shows  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  increase  the 
alkalinity. 


Table  No.  3. 


Date 

Alkalinity 

AJUIH 

Fresh 

Na,  CO, 

1913 

in  p.p.m. 

prcsMit 

Water 

Hn. 

Gal. 

April  7. 

'  8.0 

+ 

3* 

11 

66^ 

April  8. 

12.0 

H- 

0* 

11 

66,000 

April  9. 

8.5 

+ 

cr 

11 

66,000 

1.0 

April  10. 

IIJO 

+ 

0* 
5* 
2" 

11 

66.000 

April  11. 

8.0  . 

+ 

11 

66.000 

April  14. 

15.0 

11 

66,000 

April  15. 

12.5 

+ 

(T 

11 

66,000 

April  16. 

11.0 

+ 

or 

11 

66,000 

April  17. 

15.0 

+ 

0* 
3" 
3* 

2r 

11 

66,000 

W 

April  18. 

13.0 

+ 

n 

66.000 

April  19. 

+ 

11 

66.000 

April  21. 

10.0 

trace 

11 

66,000 

April  22. 

13.5 

1 

or 

11 

66.000 

April  23. 

18.0 

trace 

or 

11 

66.000 

April  24. 

10.0 

+ 

or 
i" 

11 

66.000 

April  35. 

18.0 

H- 

11 

IjO 

April  26. 

14.0 

or 

11 

April  28. 

10.0 

6" 

8 

4^.(XM) 

April  29. 

10.0 

+ 

0* 

8 

48.000 

IJO 

April  30. 
May  1. 

8.0 

+ 

or 

11 

66.000 

10.2 

or 
r 

11 

May  Z 

10.0 

+ 

11 

1.0 
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It  will  be  oolctl  thai  the  alkalinity  of  the  pool  water  Is  very 
low.  The  aJum  which  is  present  throughout  is  a  heriiuj^i;  from 
the  spring  flood,  when  to  care  for  the  excessive  turbidity  of 
the  water  at  that  period,  the  valves  on  the  dash  pots  were  opened 
to  somewhat  more  than  the  normal  runnin;;  amount.  This  wa? 
adopted  as  a  tcnijxjrary  measure,  but  throuj^h  a  misunderstanding, 
was  allowed  to  continue.  At  the  beginning  of  these  tests  the 
alum  was  in  such  excess  that  a  considerable  precipitate  could  be 
obtained  by  making  the  water  strongly  alkaline  and  letting^  it 
stand  overnig^ht.  In  testing  for  the  alum  the  usual  method  with 
freshly  txtrarted  logwood  chips  was  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  hematoxylin. 

This  proved  entirely  reliable,  and  equal  in  sensitiveness  to 
the  logwood  chips.  The  keeping  qualities' of  the  hematoxylin 
solution  were  demonstrated  by  using  a  solution  prepared  one  year 
ago  as  a  check  on  the  frohly  prepared  solution. 

The  amounts  f>f  sodinm  carbonate  added  are  shown  in  the  last 
column.  This,  in  connection  with  the  fresh  water,  gradually 
reduced  the  excess  oi  alum  until  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks' 
period,  it  only  remained  as  a  faint  trace. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  followinof  determinations  were 
also  carried  out  and  are  given  here  to  show  the  character  of  the 
city  supply  which  was  used  as  the  raw  water  in  filling  the  lank 
and  in  washing  the  filters. 


Table  No.  4. 


T.  Coant  on  Jelly 


Chlorine 


Date.  1913 


AtkelinUy 


percc. 


April  21. 

April  22. 
April  23. 
April  24. 
April  25. 
April  26. 
April  28. 
April  29. 
April  30. 
May  1. 
May  2. 


30.5 

26.3 
25.5 
29X) 
26.0 
31.5 
33.0 
27.0 
28.5 
28.0 
3W 


64 
d4 
72 

m 

68 
72 
60 
85 
69 
87 
91 


^l 
2.4 
2.5 
2A 
2.4 
2.4 
22 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 


(To  BB  CONTINUED.) 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DANCING  FOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

CARRIE  VAN  R.  ASHCROFT,  CHAIRMAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING,  JULIA  RICHMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Introduction'. 

The  purpose  of  tliis  series  of  articles  is  to  present  available 
dance  material  to  serve  as  a  Course  of  Study  in  Dancing  for  use 
in  the  gyiiiiiasiuin  in  girls-'  lii^h  schools. 

Experience  in  teaching  high  school  girls  and  instruction  of 
teachers  of  physical  training  at  Columbia  University  for  the  past 
six  summer  sessions  have  shown  the  necessity  for  judicious  selec- 
tion and  careful  gradins:  of  dance  material. 

The  following  selection  of  technical  exercises  and  steps  has 
been  made  from  the  educator's  viewpoint,  omitting  those  exercises 
that  lead  to  toe  dancing  and  professional  or  stage  dancing. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  material  that  is  available  and  that 
satisfies  every  demand  for  a  comprehensive  course  of  study  in 
dancing  for  girls'  schools. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  eight  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
eight  terms  or  half-years  of  the  New  York  City  high  scliools. 
The  plan  for  each  term  includes:  (1)  A  few  of  the  simplest 
preparatory  exerci.ses.  (2)  Simple  dance  steps  and  combinations 
of  steps,  f  3  )  Adagios  and  port  des  bras.  (4)  A  classical  dance 
of  the  solo  type.    (5)  A  couple  dance. 

Each  of  the  four  imi>ortant  dance  rhythms  forms  the  basis 
of  a  term's  work.  The  polka,  schottische,  mazurka  and  waltz 
are  placed  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  terms,  respectively. 
A  more  advanced  arrangement  of  these  same  rhythms  occurs  in 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  terms. 

For  this  arrangement  of  the  dance  rhythms  and  the  special 
consideration  of  each  riiylhm,  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Josephine 
fieiderhase,  assistant  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New 
York  f  i iy  public  schools.  At  her  suggestion  ten  years  ago,  it 
was  adopted  as  an  Outline  for  a  Course  of  Study  in  Dancing 
in  the  Wadleii,di  Ilii^h  School.  Her  orii:,nna1  outline  for  each 
term  included  a  classical  dance,  a  folk  or  national  dance  and  a 
couple  dance — all  built  upon  the  same  rhythm. 

This  outline  has  become  general  in  our  girls'  high  schools  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  practical  one,  so  I  have  used  it  as  the  working 
basis  of  this  ccmrsc  of  study. 

For  many  of  the  couple  dances,  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Roderick 
C.  Grant,  of  tlic  New  York  Society  Teachers  of  Dancing,  with 
whose  permission  these  dances  are  used. 

Appropriate  and  popular  folk  dances  will  be  suggested  for 
each  term,  but  they  will  not  be  described. 
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The  music  in  this  article  was  composed  by  Miss  Marie  F.  Mac- 
Comteli,  director  of  music  in  the  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York 

City,  taken  from  hvr  Ixxik  nf  music  especially  arranged  for  thi-? 
course  of  danciiiL;.  In  this  l»<)()k.  Miss  MacConnell  has  brought 
together  a  number  of  selections  from  the  standard  authors  and 
has  also  composed  simple  melodies  for  the  various  exercises  and 
dances,  having  in  mind  the  average  playing  ability  of  high  school 
girls.  This  music  i)robably  will  be  piibhshed  soon.  A  few  of  the 
selections  will  be  printed  in  these  articles,  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  very  simple  and  adequate  music  for  the  technical 
exercises.  It  is  essential  to  have  music  that  will  give  the  impulse 
to  the  dancer  to  bring  out  special  values  in  some  exercise  or  dance. 
For  example*  the  music  for  the  beatings  suggests  the  snap  and 
vigor  so  necessnry  for  the  correct  execution  of  beatings,  the  quiet, 
flowing  style  of  arm  movements  is  brought  out  in  the  music  for 
the  port  dcs  bras,  and  the  slow,  continuous  movement  of  the  deep 
bow  is  developed  in  the  music  for  the  courtesy. 

Standard  Dancing  Positions. 

Arm  Positions. 

First  Position.  Arms  at  «hf-«uldcr  level  or  midway  hetween  waist  and 
shoulder;  slightly  curved;  hands  opposite  chest;  fingers  pointing 
toward  each  other,  about  three  or  four  inches  apart.  There  should 
1)c  one  ^^ntle  curve  from  shoulder,  through  elbow,  back  of 

hand  and  tmgers. 

Second  Position,   Arms  out  at  side  slightly  below  shoulder  level,  palms 

down  or  facinj^  forward. 
Third  Position.    One  arm  in  second  position ;  curve  the  other  until  the 
hand  is  above  the  head;  look  into  the  upper  hand.  The  position  is 
nnmcti  from  the  upper  arm.  If  the  right  arm  is  up,  the  position  is 

third  riyht. 

Fourth  Position.    One  arm  in  fir'^t  position,  the  other  curved,  and  up 

abnvc  the  head.    The  upper  hand  is  directly  over  the  lower  tumd. 

liuih  hands  are  exactly  in  the  middle  hnc.    The  position  is  named 

from  the  upper  liand. 
Fifth  Position      r.oth  nrm«;  ctirved   forward,  anr!  up  above  the  head; 

hngcr  tips  pomting  toward  each  other,  and  tliree  or   four  inches 

apart  \  look  into  hand. 

Fooi  Positions, 

First  Position.  Heels  together,  toes  pointed  outward. 

.V.  r"/u/  Position.  Foot  extended  directly  to  the  side  about  one  foot  length. 
Third  Position     I'm  nt  or  back.   Right  foot  in  third  frrmt,  the  liecl  of  the 

right  foot  jdaced  aLj;ainst  the  hollow  of  the  left  loot,  lt>es  turned  out; 

or  right  f<i<n  in  third  back,  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot  placed 

against  the  lieel  of  the  left  foot. 
l  ourtli  I'osition.    Front  or  back.    Foot  extende«l  in  a  straight  line  either 

directly  forward  or  directly  backward,  about  one  foot  length. 
Fifth  Position.    Front  or  back.     Right   foot  in  fifth   fr-nt.  the  heel 

of  the  right  foot  placed  against  the  toe  of  the  left  foot,  toes  turned 
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out;  or  right  foot  placed  in  fifth  back,  the  toes  of  the  right  foot 
placed  against  the  heel  of  the  left  foot. 

These  positions  can  be  taken  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  ball,  point  or 
heel.  When  one  foot  is  lifted  from  the  floor  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  raised 
position. 


Fic.  I.    First  I'osition 
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Fig.  III.    Thiri)  Position 
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Fig.  V.    Fifth  Position 
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Arm  and  Foot  Positions  Combined  as  an  Exercise, 
First.   Arms  and  feet  in  first  position  (1-2). 

Second.  Point  the  right  foot  in  second  position,  as  you  move  arms  to 
the  second  position.  Look  at  right  hand  (3-4). 

Third.  Draw  the  right  foot  to  third  i>osition  front  as  you  carry  the  left 

arms  up  into  third  position.   Look  into  the  left  hand  (5-6). 

iourth.   Point  the  right  foot  in  fourth  position  front  as  you  carry  right 

arm  forward  inlo  first  position.  Look  into  the  right  hand  (7-8>. 
Fifth.   Draw  the  right  foot  to  fifth  position  front,  as  you  carry  right 

arm  up  to  fifth  position.    Look  up  into  hands  (1-2). 

Second.  Sway  the  weight  forward  to  the  right  foot,  and  point  the  left 
foot  in  second  position  as  you  carry  the  arms  into  second  position. 

Lr.ok  into  the  left  hand  (3-4). 

Pirst.  Draw  the  left  foot  to  first  position,  as  you  carry  the  arms  down 
sideways  to  body  (5-6).  Pause  (7-8).  Music,  measures  1-8.  Repeat 
the  whole  exercise  using  the  left  foot.  Music,  measures  9-16. 


Bli.M  l  N»  .S   (  B.\TTEW  EM  S ) . 

When  one  foot  is  extended  to  an  open  position  and  returned  to  the 
closed  position,  with  a  strong  pushing  movement,  it  is  called  a  beating 
(a  "battement"  from  the  French  word  baltre,  to  beat).  These  beatings 
are  small  or  larpe. 

In  the  small  beatings  (petits  batlcmcnts)  the  tip  of  the  free  foot 
touches  the  floor  about  one  foot  length  away  from  the  supporting  foot. 
In  the  large  beatings  (grands  battements)  the  free  leg  Is  raised  to  a 
horizontal  position,  so  the  foot  is  in  line  with  the  hip.  In  both  the  small 
and  the  large  beatings  the  emphasis  of  the  movement  comes  as  the  foot 
is  returned  to  the  closed  position. 

Small  Beatings. 

Stand  with  right  foot  in  fifth  position  front  and  arms  in  second  posi- 
tion. Point  the  right  foot  in  second  position  and  draw  it  forcibly  to 
fifth  position  back  (1-2).   Point  it  again  in  second  position  and  draw  it 
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forcibly  to  fifth  position  front  (3-4).    In  this  way.  make  eight  small 

beatings  sideways,  drawing  the  foot  t<j  fifth  iinsitir.n  hack  and  fr*tnl 
alternately,  music,  measures  1-8.  Begin  with  the  left  foot  immediately 
and  point  it  in  second  position.  Draw  it  to  fifth  position  front  and  back 
alternately,  eight  times.  Drop  arms  sideways  with  the  last  count,  music, 
measures  9-1&.  The  small  beatings  can  also  be  made  from  the  riith 
position  to  the  fourth  position  front  or  bade  Aid  returned  to  the  fifth 
position,  but  they  are  generally  practiced  in  second  position. 

Large  Beatin</s. 

Forward.  Stand  with  right  foot  in  litth  position  front  and  arms  in  sec- 
ond position.  Raise  the  right  leg  forward,  until  the  foot  ts  in  line  with  the 

hip.  Replace  it  in  lifth  position  fr.  int,  on  c 'unt  one  and  hold  for  count 
two.  The  downward  movement  of  the  leg  comes  with  the  accent  of  tlie 
music.  In  this  way  do  seven  large  beatings  forward.  Then  point  the  foot 
in  srrofiil  [lositinn  ;m(l  draw  it  tO  fifth  position  hack,  music,  measures 
Repeat  the  seven  large  beatings  forward  with  the  left  leg  and  one  small 
beating  in  second  position.  This  brings  the  right  foot  again  in  fifth 
position  front.  nni>ic.  measures  '^-\6. 

Sideways,  immediately  after  the  last  count  of  the  preceding  exercise, 
raise  the  right  leg  sideways  until  the  foot  is  in  line  with  the  hip  and  replace 
tlie  foot  in  fifth  position  hack  (1-2).  Do  seven  large  heatings,  placing  the 
lout  alternately  in  tifth  position  back  and  front.  Then  point  the  right 
foot  in  second  position  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  front,  music,  meas- 
ures 1-S.  I'ei.;in  at  once  with  the  left  foot  and  fin  seven  large  heatings, 
replacing  the  foot  in  fifth  position  front  and  back  alternately.  Finish 
with  a  small  beating  to  fifth  position  back,  and  drop  the  arms  sideways, 
music,  measures  9-16. 
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Simple  Movements. 

There  are  four  simple  or  fundamental  movements  in  dancing:  slide, 
cut,  leap,  hop. 

Slide  (ffHsser,  to  slide). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  third  position  front.   Slide  the  right  foot 

(toe  pointing  to  right  side)  into  secontl  position,  and  instantly  hr'm^  up 
the  left  foot  Repeat  three  times  to  right  and  iinish  by  drawing  ttie 
left  foot  to  third  position  front.  Repeat  to  left.  There  is  a  very  sliglit 
bending  of  the  knees  during  the  slide,  and  the  kiu-fs  arc  stretched  aj^ain 
just  as  the  lect  are  brought  together.  Do  the  exercise  right  and  left 
alternately  eight  times,  sixteen  measures. 

Cut  {couper,  to  cut). 

A  cut  moves  from  an  open  through  a  closed  to  an  open  position. 

Stand  witl:  the  right  foot  pointing  in  fourth  position  front.  Raise  the 
foot  in  fourth  position  to  begin  the  movement.  Place  it  forcibly  in  third 
position  and  instantly  swing  the  left  foot  backward  into  fourth  position 
raised  (1,  "and").    Replace  the  left  foot  and  raise  the  right  f-.rward  (2). 

Execute  sixteen  cuts  with  right  foot  in  front.  Then  change  and  put 
the  left  foot  in  front  on  count  sixteen  (eii^t  measures).  Repeat  the 
exercise  with  the  left  foot  in  front  (eight  measures). 

Leap  {jeter,  to  throiv). 

Leap  from  foot  to  foot,  raising  the  free  foot  close  in  fifth  position 
back  with  each  leap.  The  leap  can  be  low  or  high.  For  a  first  term 
exercise  the  leap  should  be  low  and  without  arm  movements.  Stand 
with  the  right  foot  in  third  position  back.  Brush  it  sideways  and  up  from 
the  floor  as  you  raise  it  in  second  position.  Then  leap  on  it  sideways 
right  and  raise,  the  left  foot  in  fifth  position  back.  Repeat  to  left.  Leap 
from  foot  to  foot  for  sixteen  counf,  nne  leap  to  each  count;  that  is,  two 
leaps  for  each  polka  measure.   Use  eight  measures. 

Hop  {sauter,  to  hop,  to  jump). 

Jump  upon  the  foot  that  bears  the  weight  of  the  body.  Stand  with 
the  ri^t  foot  in  third  position  front;  slide  it  diagonally  forward  and 
hop  on  it  six  times;  left  leg  is  raised  backward,  and  is  straight  (1-6), 
.Step  back  on  left  foot  (7).  Bring  right  foot  to  left,  heels  toyether  (8), 
Arms — with  the  slide  on  count  one,  carry  the  arms  from  first  position,  to 
right  forward  and  up.  palm  out.  Left  arm  is  stretched  back  over  left  leg. 
Look  forward  at  right  hand.  As  you  step  back  into  first  position  on 
7  and  8  carry  the  arms  into  first  position  again.  Repeat  to  left  side  and 
right  and  left. 

Analysis  of  Polka  Step. 

Hop,  slide,  cut,  leap.  Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  hfth  position  back. 
Hop  on  the  left  foot  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  right  foot  close  in 
fifth  position  back  ("and").  Slide  the  right  foot  sidcway«;  flV  Clnce 
left  foot  to  right  and  instantly  raise  (or  cit!)  the  right  sideways  (  and"). 
Leap  sideways  onto  the  right  foot  and  bring  the  left  foot  up  close  in 
fifth  position  bade  (2).  Repeat  to  left  side. 
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In  moving  forward  with  the  polka  step,  the  free  foot  is  raised  for- 
ward with  the  initial  hop  and  the  cut  is  made  forward.  In  moving 
backward  the  free  foot  is  raised  backward  and  the  cut  is  backward. 

In  the  social  polka  the  initial  hop  is  omitted.  The  social  or  glide  polka 
is  three  slides,  cut  and  leap. 

The  polka  step  used  in  folk  dances  emphasizes  the  initial  hop  and  prac- 
tically omits  the  slide,  making  its  analysis  hop,  step,  cut,  step. 

Pas  OB  BouRREE. 

This  step  is  named  from  an  old  French  dance.  The  French  word 
hourrec  means  stuffing.  One  bourree  usually  consists  of  three  very  short, 
qnick  steps  executed  high  upon  the  balls  of  the  feel.  In  a  simple  bourree 
the  same  foot  remains  in  front.  In  a  bourree  change"  the  foot  is  placed 
in  front  and  then  in  the  rear. 

Simple  Bourree. 

Forward.  Stand  with  tlic  right  foot  in  fifth  po>itioii  back  ;  arm*;  down 
at  the  sides,  kajbe  the  right  foot  in  second  position,  as  {ire|)aration. 
Place  it  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  in  fifth  position  front  (I).  A  very  short 
step  sideways  left  <.ii  b;ill  of  left  foot  ("and").  I'lacc  right  foot  again 
on  ball,  in  lifih  jK*siiiun  frunt  and  raise  left  foot  sidrways  (2).  As  you 
raise  the  left  foot,  bend  the  right  knee,  and  bend  slightly  at  hips  to  look 
at  the  extended  left  foot.  Repeat  the  bourree  with  the  left  foot,  by  placing 
it  in  fifth  position  front  on  (I).  Step  sideways  right  ("and").  Place 
left  foot  again  in  tifth  pl>^itlo^  front  and  raise  the  right  foot  sideways 
(2).    Continue  right  and  left  for  eight  times  moving  forward. 

Backward.  With  the  eightli  bourree  forward  the  ri^rht  foot  is  raised 
sideways.  Place  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back  (1).  Step  sideways 
left  ("and").  Step  on  right,  ngain,  in  fifth  position  back,  raising  left 
foot  bidcways.  Repeat  left  and  right  lor  eight  times.  Place  the  foot  in 
fifth  position  back  each  time  as  you  begin  the  backward  bourree.  Arms — 
bend  the  right  across  the  chest  and  hold  the  left  in  <;ccond  position  as 
you  bend  to  look  at  the  right  foot.  Sway  tlie  arms  across  to  the  opposite 
side  as  you  raise  the  left  foot  sideways. 

Bourree  Change. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  pointing  in  fourth  position  back  ;  right  arm 
in  tirst  position,  and  left  arm  in  second  position.  Look  ff>rward  to 
right  corner  of  room.  Place  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back  (I).  Step 
si<b  b-ft  ("and").  Cross  rii.:Iit  fn-  t  in  fifth  position  front  and  lift  the 
left  loot  close  in  fifth  posit i  m  back  (2).  Sway  the  arms  across  the 
chest  so  with  count  twr  i  ;  left  arm  is  in  first  position;  the  right  is 
in  second.  Look  forward  to  the  left  corner  of  the  ro(>m.  Repeat,  begin- 
ning with  left  foot.  Repeat  right  and  left  for  sixteen  times,  using  sixteen 
measures  of  music 

A  Simple  Exercise  in  Bourree  Change. 

Truth  the  right  foot  twice  in  the  second  position  Bend  from  hips  to 
look  forward  at  foot  over  the  bent  right  elbow.  (One  measure.)  Lift 
the  body  very  tall,  arms  in  second  position  for  the  bourree  across  to 
loft  and  carry  the  left  arm  to  first  position  on  count  two  just  as  you 
finish  the  bourree.  The  right  arm  is  in  second  position.  Look  forward  to 
left  comer  of  room.  Then  bend  sideways  left  to  look  down  at  left 
foot,  as  you  begin  the  exercise  with  the  left  foot. 
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Pig.  VII.    SIMFLB  BOtKR^E 


Bourrcc  Series. 

Combine  bourrec  change  with  the  bourrcc,  movins  forward. 
Bourree  change  sideways  to  left  and  right,  eight  times.    Sway  arms 
across  chest  as  explained  above. 

Move  forward  with  the  forward  bourrcc. 

In  place  at  front,  do  the  l)ourree  change  eight  times.  Then  move 
backward  with  eight  backward  bourrees.    Thirty-two  measures  in  all. 

This  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  gain  lightness.  The  steps  should  be 
dainty.    This  exercise  would  not  be  used  as  a  step  in  a  dance. 

Combination  of  Steps  as  Suggestions  for  a  Polka  Series. 

I.    (Eight  measures.) 

A.  One  polka  step  forward  right  bending  body  slightly  to  right  side; 
arms  in  third  position  left  with  left  arm  high  over  head.  Repeat  for- 
ward left  and  bend  left,  changing  arms  to  third  right.  Repeat  right 
and  left  (four  measures). 

B.  One  polka  step  backward  right  turning  body  so  you  look  forward 
over  left  shoulder.  Left  arm  is  in  first  position,  right  is  down  and  back, 
just  below  second  position.  Repeat  the  polka  step  backward  left,  turning 
body  to  left  .so  you  look  forward  over  right  shoulder,  and  change  arms 
across  to  left  side.    Repeat  backward  right  and  left  (four  measures). 

II.    (Four  measures.) 

Point  right  foot  in  second  position  and  cross  it  behind  (one  measure). 
Arms  in  second  position.  Rend  sideways  right  to  look  down  at  right 
hand.  As  you  point  the  foot  backward,  change  arms  to  third  position 
right  and  stand  very  tall ;  look  up  at  right  hand,  bending  slightly  to  left. 
Three  running  steps,  turning  around  to  right  and  gaining  distance  back- 
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ward,  arms  in  second  position  (one  measure),  or  one  polka  step  sideways 

riKht. 

Repeat  left*  and  right  and  left. 

III.  (Eight  measures.) 

A.  Stand  facing  right  front  corner  of  room  with  right  foot  in  fifth 
position  back.  Slide  the  right  t.joi  diagonally  backward  and  hop  lightly 
on  it;  raising  left  foot  forward.  Sway  arms  freely  across  to  right  side 
(one,  "and").  .Step  forward  on  left  foot  raising  right  leg  backward,  and 
sway  arms  across  to  left  side  (2).  Three  running  steps  diagonally  for- 
ward to  ri^t,  with  arms  in  second  position.  Repeat  all  oi  above  toward 
front  left  corner  rnnm.  With  c.")unt  tme  as  you  slide  hop  backward 
on  left  foot,  turn  to  iace  the  front  left  corner  of  room.  W  ith  tlu-  running 
steps  move  toward  the  left  corner  of  room. 

B.  Move  Ijackward  with  three  pnlka  steps  right,  left,  riKtit.  Turn 
body  and  sway  arms  with  each  step  as  explained  in  combination  1.  B. 
Oose  with  three  running  steps  diagonally  forward,  left,  right,  left.  With 
the  third  step  carry  the  weight  wtll  fi  rward,  so  the  hack  fnot  «iniply 
points.  The  left  arm  is  raised  forward  palm  out;  the  right  arm  is  down 
and  bade.  If  preferred  use  one  bourrec  change  instead  of  the  three 
running  steps  as  a  finish.  Hegin  the  bourree  by  crossing  the  left  foot  in 
fifth  position  back  (I);  step  side  right  ("and");  cross  the  left  foot  in 
fifth  position  front  and  sway  arms  across  chest  to  left  side  (2).  This 
leaves  the  feet  in  an  easy  position  to  repeat  all  of  combination  III. 

IV.  (Eight  measures.) 

Two  slides  sideways  right;  arms  in  j^econd  position  (otie  niei^ure). 
Step  sideways  right  and  point  left  foot  to  left  side.  Bend  body  side- 
ways and  ltK)k  at  pointing  foot.  Sway  arms  across  the  right  side  (one 
measure).  Repeat  two  slides,  step  and  point  moving  to  left  and  repeat 
to  right.  Close  with  a  courtesy  to  left  on  measures  seven  and  eight 
Repeat  all,  beginning  left  foot.   This  brings  the  courtesy  to  the  right. 

Arm  Movements  (port  des  bras). 

Arm  movements  or  ''port  des  bras"  are  large,  free  arm  circles  made 

by  carrying  the  arms  from  one  pn?itinn  to  nnother.  The  shoulder  joint 
is  the  center  of  motion.  The  following  exercises  should  be  used  as  a 
series  of  movements.  Use  two  measures  of  music  for  each  exercise  and 
do  each  exercise  twice;  sixteen  measures  for  the  series. 

I. 

Arms  in  first  pr)sitiitn.  Move  them  slowly  to  second  positi.^n,  fin- 
ishing with  the  palms  up,  and  open,  as  in  a  gesture  of  presentation. 
Let  the  eye  follow  the  movement  of  the  right  hand.  Turn  the  head  front, 
and  close  the  mn\fmenf.  l>y  louerinq  the  arms  to  the  sides  r.f  the  V)ody. 
In  the  downward  movement  the  wrist  leads,  tliat  is,  it  presses  downward 
as  the  arms  slow  ly  sink.  The  hands  are  open ;  fingers  straight. 

11. 

From  first  position  to  third  left;  a  slight  pause  in  third  position.  Look 

into  left  hand.  <'arr\  tlie  left  arm  into  second  tiosition,  following  it 
with  the  eye.  Turn  the  head  front,  and  lower  the  arms  as  explained  in 
exercise  I. 

IIL 

From  first  to. fifth  [losition.  a  sh\;ht  pause;  out  to  second  position.  Let 
the  eye  follow  the  right  hand.  Lower  the  arms  as  explained  in  exercise  1. 
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IV. 

From  first  position  to  fourth  left;  a  sliglit  pause;  out  to  second  posi- 
tion.  Let  the  eye  follow  the  left  hand.  Lower  the  arms  as  explained  in 

exercise  I. 


Courtesy. 

Step  ripht  foot  to  second  position,  draw  left  foot  through  first  to 
fourth  position  back,  bending  both  knees.  liacc  the  weight  upon  the 
left  foot  as  you  rise  and  draw  the  right  foot  to  third  position  front. 
The  hands  hold  the  skirt;  arms  lifted  sideways  about  the  height  of  the 
waist.  Use  one  measure  of  the  music.  Repeat  the  courtesy  to  left 
using  the  second  measure. 
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A  Classical  Dance,  Solo  Type. 
The  Butterfly  Polka, 
h 

Point  forward  and  cross  behind. 
One  polka  step  sideways. 
Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Point  forward  and  cross  behind  (measure  1). 

Point  right  foot  diagonally  forward,  right  hand  down  over  footj 
left  arm  out  sideways  palm  down.  Look  down  at  right  foot,  bend- 
ing slightly  at  hips  (1).  Cross  right  foot  back;  right  arm  up  over 
head;  left  arm  in  second  position,  palm  down.   Look  to  left  side  (2). 

One  polka  sideways  (measure  2). 

With  arms  in  second  position,  do  one  polka  step  sideways  right. 

Repeat  all  to  left  (measures  3-4). 

Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  5-8). 


Flti.  Kl-TTERFLV  I'OLKA  FlO.  IX.     BUTTERFLY  PoLKA 

Step  1,  Count  I  Step  1.  Count  2 

II. 

Two  polka  steps  forward. 
Slide-hop  and  three  running  steps. 
Twice  (eight  measures). 

Tico  polka  steps  forward  (measures  1-2). 

Polka  forward  right  and  left.  Arms  move  slowly  from  first  to 
second  position  for  the  two  polka  steps.  Follow  the  movement  of 
the  right  hand. 
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Slide  hop  (measure  3). 

Slide  forward  and  hop  on  right  foot;  left  leg  raised  backward. 
Arms  sweep  down  sideways  to  first,  and  up  to  fifth  just  as  you  hop. 
Look  up  into  hands. 

Running  steps  (measure  4). 

Three  running  steps,  left,  right,  left.  Arm  sideways  down  to  body. 
Repeat  all  of  step  II,  beginning  right  foot  (measures  5-8). 


Fig.  X.   BrTTERKLv  I'olka 
Step  2,  Count  5-6 


III. 

Glide  polka  sideways. 
Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Glide  Polka  (measures  1-2). 

Two  slides  sideways  right  and  one  polka  step  sideways  right.  Arms 
in  third  position  right.  Change  arms  through  first  to  third  left  and 
repeat  the  step  to  left 

Repeat  to  left  (measures  3-4). 

Arms,  third  position  left.    Look  up  at  left  hand. 

Repeat  to  right  and  left  (measures  5-8). 

IV. 

Two  polka  steps  backward. 
Two  polka  steps  turning. 
Twice  (eight  measures). 
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One  polka  step  backward,  right  (measure  1). 

Move  backward  with  one  polka  step  rl^ht.  Turn  body  one-four 
turn  around  to  right.  Arms  across  body  to  right  side,  palms  down. 
Look  to  front  over  left  shoulder. 

Repeat  backward  Icjt  (measure  2). 

Arms  across  to  left.  Look  to  front  over  right  shoulder. 

Two  polkas  turning  (measures  3-4). 

Turn  in  place  t"  right  with  two  polka  steps,  right  and  left.  It  is 
practically  six  tiny  steps,  on  balls  of  feet.  The  polka  step  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Arms  ra  third  position  right.  Look  to  front  as  long 
as  possible  over  left  shoulder,  dien  turn  head  to  look  over  right 

shoulder. 

Repeat  all,  beguming  backward  rifflit  (measures  5-8). 

Hold  the  attitude  with  arms  in  third  position,  just  an  instant,  as  a 
finish. 

V. 

Repeat  >tcp  I  three  times. 
Courtesy  to  left. 
Eight  measures. 

As  a  finish  step  sideways  left  and  courtesy  on  measures  seven  and 
eight. 

Music. 

Electric  Polka,  by  C  C  Kookc  ;  published  by  Diison.  Use  lirsi  page  of 
music  only.  First  and  Mc  nd  melody  for  steps  I  and  IL  Repeat 
music  for  steps  III  and  IV.  Close  with  first  melody,  step  V. 

A  Couple  Dance. 

BY 

R.  C.  GRANT. 

Formation.  Couples  stand  in  a  large  circli  lacing  forward  as  if  to 
march  around  the  room.  Inside  hands  c!a>i>c  1;  outside  hand  holds  skirt. 
r.tu;iii  uitli  l  utside  foot.  Move  forward  in  line  f>f  (1irtiti»)n  with  three 
polka  steps.  With  the  first  pulku  step,  partners  ait^  face  to  face;  with 
the  second,  they  are  back  to  back  and  with  the  third  polka  step,  they 
face  again.  Let  go  hnnf!';  arte!  with  the  fourth  polka  step  make  a  com- 
plete turn  alone,  moving  lorward;  girl  turns  outward  to  right.  The 
leader  (boy)  turns  outward  to  left.  Waltz  position— leader  places  right 
hand  on  girl's  waist;  i-bt  I'liccs  licr  left  hand  against  bis  right  arm, 
near  the  shoulder,  and  placid  her  right  hand  in  his  left.  In  this  position 
do  the  social  polka  twice,  moving  forward  in  line  of  direction  and 
turning  to  riglit  The  social  polka  consists  of  two  slides  and  one  polka 
step.  Make  the  turn  witli  the  polka  step.  Repeat  all  as  often  as  desired. 
Use  any  polka  music. 

Folk  Dances. 

Sailor's  Hornpipe,  Bohemian  Strassak,  Irish  Long  Dance,  Sellinger'a 
Round. 
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Music  tor  First  Term. 

Simple  polkas  for  practice  in  technic  and  polka  combinations. 

1.  Fior  di  Margherita.  Arditi.  Published  by  Ditson. 

2.  Bluette  Polka.  G.  Bachman.  Published  by  Ditson. 

3.  Cajolerie.   R.  C.  Jackson.    Published  by  Schirmer. 

4.  Moment  Musical.  Schubert  Op.  94.  No.  3.  Pubhshed  by  Schirmer. 

For  dance  constructions. 

*  1.  Electric  Folka.  C.  C  Roe&kc.  Ditson. 

2.  **Rec0neUiation.*'  Polka  d«  caractere,  from  Les  Millions  d'Arlequin. 
Drigo.  Fttblished  by  J.  H.  Zimmermait,  Leipzig. 

(To  BS  COHTIHUBD.) 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

By  vote  of  tlie  executive  committee,  the  following  have  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  tlie  American  Physical  Education 

Association ; 

Louisa  £.  Arildson,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

G.  Mavnard  Bartlett  Dresden  St..  Gardiner,  Maine. 

I^.lth  I'.eard.  1015  West  23d  St  .  Cclar  f'alls.  Iowa. 
Kuth  U.  Blockwell,  651  J^a  tnion  Ave.  N.,  Portland,  Urc. 
'  Ira  I.  Bloom,  25  St  Nicholas  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Keil  A.  C  amcT'in.  3028  Minnehali    \    ■.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Harriet  H.  Curtis,  2122  College  St.,  Lcdar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Bertha  E.  Dahl,  2115  Main  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Carin  H.  Dci^crniark,  1084  I^a^t  Crant  St..  Portland,  Ore. 
Ruth  M.  Earle,  38  Campion  Ave.,  Jamaica.  X.  V. 
Besse  E.  Engle,  care  of  N.  S.  \\  E.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Rertha  K.  Fisher,  235  Apsley  St.,  Getmantown,  Pa. 
Grace  E.  Fisher,  Ironwood.  Mich. 
Bessie  L.  Inlanders,  7310  l\tuli  .\ve.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y, 
Faith  G.  Iniller,  3S  Concord  Ave.,  CamhridKc.  Mass. 
Anne  Garmen,  lOK  Madison  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Olive  Haisley.  \.  S.  P.  E..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Jennie  E.  Harris,  2416  Olive  St.,  Cedar  halls.  Iowa. 
X'irginia  Hawkins,  356  Union  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Peter  Joseph  Heffernan,  341  East  2!.st  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Margaret  Heissenhuttel,  6iS*>  Halscy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ora  B.  Hicks,  2Z2Z  Olive  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Harry  L.  Hillman,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Sylva  Hirsch.  H.  P.  O.  San.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Maude  S.  Hood,  508  South  6th  St..  Monmouth,  111. 
Agut  >  (     Horn.  120  Soufli  P.arLlay  St.,  W  aterloo,  Iowa, 
K(»ben  L.  Howards,  IVOa  Third  St.,  Jersey  City,  J. 
Hugh  J.  Hutchison,  179  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Eunice  Jno-flis  ui.  V.^w  .17,  American  Fork.  Utah. 
Frances  Kahn,  250  West  112th  St.,  Apt.  21,  New  York,  N.  V. 
Bessie  C.  Keller,  3517  San  Jacinto  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Hannah  D.  Kirkpatrick.  Studio  Cluh,  35  East        St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Louis  Kleeberger,  2238  Roosevelt  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
LilUan  L.  Klein,  118  West  115th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Earl  B.  Koch.         l>,trwin  Trrracc.  Chicago,  III. 
Cecelia  \.  Le\  erone.  0()8  W  ashington  .St.,  Brighton.  Mass. 
Beatrice  1".  Levy,  547  West  157th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Meta  Lurie.  522  We^.t  157th  St..  Xew  York,  N'.  Y. 
Nelle  r:.  Lyman,  112  Manchester  St.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Bessie  Martin.  N.  S.  P.  E..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Mav  A  .Neissl.Mtimcr.  133  East  84th  St..  New  \  ork.  N. 
Katiui  uie  (  )'C<>iiik11.  302  West  Va\<\  A\e..  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 
Anna  M.  O  Keefe.  218  Prosi)ect  Place.  Br« -klsn.  .\.  Y. 
Maude  O'Neill.  II.  P.  O.  .San..  Battle  Creek   Mi>  h. 
Kiilh  \\  .  Parker,  575  Ikdtord  .\ve..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 
E.  W.  Pennock.  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  .\..  B-^sion.  Mass. 
Elda  May  Piatt.  515  I"ast  3d  St..  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Dora  .VI.  koI>Uins.  2213  College  St.,  Cedar  Palb,  Iowa. 
J.  Peterson  Kydcr.  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
G.  A.  Rynearsun,  I'reston,  Idaho. 
Florence  Sacks.  104«  Trinity  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rose  Salwen,  1526  43d  St.,  P.rooklyn,  N.  V. 

Ada  Alice  Scheffer,  25  Ashland  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  A.  Schmidt,  121  Haskell  Ave..  Clinton,  Mass. 

EdiHi  C.  Smith,  H.  P.  O.  San..  H;ittl<>  Creek,  Mich, 

Emilie  Smith,  3605  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Steele,  55  HowUmd  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Lula  E.  Sweigard.  1315  West  22d  St..  ("cdar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Belle  L.  Taylor,  251  West  103d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  P.  Uhler.  Jr.,  233  South  2d  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

J:u<il>  Van  Dillen.  2304  rollcge  St.,  Cedar  Falls  Iowa. 

Helen  Van  Houten,  223  Jewctt  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Guy  Wellington,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Lotiisc  White,  140  Prospect  St..  Rideew .  .od.  K.  J. 
Fannie  E.  White,  126  South  1st  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Gaire  Wiley,  195  Dartmouth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Clyde  Williams.  Station  A.  Ames,  Iowa. 
May  Vole,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

The  Physical  Education  Progjam  is  in  charge  of  Baroness 
Rose  Posse,  president  oi  the  Physical  Education  Section.  The 
meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  occur  ^t 
Oakland,  Cal.,  August 


Chain  has  just  put  out  an  attractive  catalogue  describing  the 
winter  work  and  summer  courses  at  his  school  of  dancing. 


LIVE  A  LITTLE  LONGER  PLAN. 

An  attractive  pamphlet  has  just  appeared  by  Mis^  W.  E.  I'inj^e- 
man,  secretary  of  Live  a  IJttle  Longer  Conimutee,  uf  Rocliester, 
N.  Y.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  address  delivered  at  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents, 
at  New  York,  December  19,  1914.  This  pamphlet  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ATHLETIC  BADGE  TEST  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  has  just  put  out 
an  attractive  report  of  the  test  as  it  appeared  in  the  April.  1913, 
Playground  Magariftr.  The  bulletin  is  No.  1<>.").  It  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  l^!a\i,Mnund  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  Madison  A\c.,  .\c\v  York,  N.  Y.    Price  5  cents. 
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GROUP  ATHi-ETiCS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has 

just  published  two  leaflets,  Nos.  140-141,  price  2  cents  each.  These 
outline  tests  in  group  athletics  for  boys  and  for  girls.  They  are 
attractive  suggestions. 


REPORTS  OP  STANDING  COMMITTEES.* 

I.   FooTBAix  Rules  Committee. 

Early  in  March  the  full  committee  appointed  by  this  asso- 
ciation convened  in  New  York  City  in  conjunction  with  the  full 

representation  of  the  old  rules  committee,  and  after  an  amalgama- 
tion as  heretofore  made  a  careful  revision  of  the  playing  rules  of 
football.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  no  radical  changes  that 
would  affect  materially  the  general  tactics  and  strategy  of  the 
game.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  rules  as  iliey  now  stand  make 
possible  a  mac^nificent  game  of  football.  The  dangers  and  objec- 
tionable features  have  been  minimi?:cd  and  eliminated  almost 
completely,  so  that  the  game  has  been  safeguarded  and  protected 
as  never  before.  There  were,  however,  many  minor  points  which 
received  consideration  and  revision,  the  sum  total  of  which 'was 
considerable.  These  changes  have  for  the  most  part  perfected 
and  clarified  the  technique  of  the  jilay,  have  mnde  it  less  likely 
that  the  meaninc^  of  the  code  should  be  misunderstood,  and  have 
sought  lu  raise  the  standard  of  sportsmanship. 

One  of  the  important  changes  was  &e  elimmatioii  of  the  "kick 
out"  after  a  touchback  or  safety,  and  the  substitution  for  this 
play  of  a  scrimmage  on  the  twenty -yard  line. 

The  neutral  zone  was  given  added  significance  by  forbidding 
any  encroachment  on  this  territory  in  making  shifts  in  the  line 

Zfter  a  team  is  lined  up  on  the  offensive. 
The  intentional  throwing  of  a  ball  to  the  ground  to  take 
.  advantage  of  a  technicality  of  the  rules  when  a  man  attempting 
to  make  a  forward  pass  foimd  himself  forced  l)ack,  was  penalized 
by  a  loss  of  ten  yards.  To  give  the  passer  greater  protection 
from  possible  injury,  a  rule  was  added  indicting  a  penally  on  any 
one  roughing  the  passer  after  a  pass  had  been  made. 

The  rule  safeguarding  the  punter  was  made  less  drastic,  and 
he  consequently  has  somewhat  less  protection  during  a  kick  than 
he  formerly  enjoyed.  Tripping  by  the  hand  was  interdicted  and 
"hiding  on  the  side  lines '  classed  as  tmsportsmanlike  conduct. 

•  NintSi  Annual  Convctiiion  of  t!ii  N'^iti  iial  C, ,llrk'i;itt  Athletic  Association,  Chicago, 
111.,  December  19,  1914.   Submitted  for  publication  by  the  secretary.  F.  W.  Niculson. 
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In  the  general  interest  of  the  game,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate 
a  rule  withdrawing  ilie  privilege  of  walking  up  and  down  the 
sideline  which  the  head  coach  has  heretofore  enjoyed.  No  one 
is  now  permitted  to  occupy  a  place  upon  the  sideline. 

On  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  play,  it  was  thought  best  to 
reintroduce  the  tleld  judge  in  important  games,  though  the  addi- 
tion o£  this  official  was  made  optional  and  not  compulsory.  A 
few  other  technical  changes,  of  very  minor  importance,  were  also 
incorporated. 

Taxcn  as  it  now  stands,  the  code  may  be  safely  said  to  have 
produced  the  best  game  of  football  that  we  have  ever  had,  pleas- 
ing alike  to  players  and  spectators,  reasonably  safe,  clean,  spec- 
tacular; combining  the  old  running,  rushing  and  kicking  game 
with  the  open  forward  pass  game,  and  holding  out  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  the  display  of  tactics,  strategy  and  generalship  on  the 
field  of  play. 

The  possibilities  in  olYensive  and  flcfensive  tactics  have  l)ecn 
rapidly  developing  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  when  once  perfected  should  be  tam- 
pered with  as  little  as  possible,  so  that  coaches  and  players  alike 
may  be  freed  from  uncertainty  and  have  a  stable  and  definite 
guide,  not  subject  to  change,  that  they  may  work  out  to  better 
advantage  the  science  and  strat^y  of  this  great  and  glorious 
American  game. 

Henry  L.  Williams,  Chairman, 


II.  Fatalities  Amokg  Football  Flayers. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  commiUcc  that  the  reasons  for  an 
annual  report  upon  football  fatalities  have  largely  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  further  emphasis  through  the  report  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  submitted  during  the  last  five  years  should  be 
discontinued.  Consequently,  I  would  recommend  that  with  the 
receipt  of  this  report  the  committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

During  the  season  just  closed  the  press  has  chronicled  the 
death  of  some  thirteen  different  individuals  from  the  results  of 
participation  in  football  games  or  practice.  Three  of  these  were 
reported  to  be  college  men,  of  whom  but  one  was  a  member  of  a 
regular  'varsity  team. 

Mr.  John  Albert,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  died  at  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  early  in  December  from  a  complica- 
tion of  abdominal  disorders.  A  report  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Albert 
states  that  "from  the  medical  point  of  view  it  is  possible  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  an  injury  received  in  football,  but  as  yet 
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we  have  no  direct  cvidciuo  cither  in  the  history  or  pathology  of 
the  case  lu  iiuUcate  this  as  the  cause.  " 

Mr.  William  S.  English,  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Mary- 
land»  died  October  10  from  concussion  of  the  brain  received  in  a 
scrub  game  in  which  but  fifteen  players  participated,  seven  on 
one  side  and  ci*4ht  on  the  other.  lie  was  not  a  member  of  the 
first  team  It  was  nut  e\in  a  class  game,  but  an  impromptu  affair 
gotten  up  in  a  spirit  of  fun. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Brown,  stated  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sewanee  Uni- 
versity team,  died  October  3.  This  boy  was  a  preparatory  stu- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  Sewanee  Academy  team. 

AH  other  deaths  reported  were  of  boys  under  twenty  years  of 
age  on  high  school,  athletic  club,  and  irre§:ular  teams.  One  of 
these  deaths  occurred  as  a  result  of  blood  poisoning  from  a 
scratch  on  the  arm  received  in  a  game.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
this  boy  was  the  only  well-trained  and  fit  athlete  of  the  ten  non- 
college  men  w  ho  have  died  from  football. 

The  results  of  this  fall  only  emphasize  that  which  all  college 
men  have  in>isictl  upnn  from  the  first,  that  football  is  a  strenuous 
game;  that  no  one  should  participate  in  it  who  is  not  physically 
fit  in  every  respect  to  begin  with,  and  then  only  after  he  has  had 
proper  training  and  has  learned  to  adjust  himself  to  the  conditions 
arising  in  the  game.  It  has  been  laid  down  time  and  again  as  a 
cardinal  principle  that  no  student  should  participate  in  this  or 
any  diher  tyjie  of  com])etitive  athletics  without  a  preliminary 
medical  examination  of  a  most  thorough  sort  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual against  unsuspected  organic  weaknesses. 

The  cause  for  an  outcry  against  football  as  a  brutal  and  de- 
grading sport  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  sensationalism  that 
has  attaclied  to  it  heretofore  should  cease  to  exist.  However,  this 
as'iociation  should  go  on  record,  and  even  y^^o  out  of  its  way,  to 
call  the  attention  of  authorities  of  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  and  of  the  public  generally  to  the  real  dangers  of  the 
game  that  exist  for  those  who  are  physically  unfit  either  because 
of  age  or  weakness,  and  for  the  untrained,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  most  careful  physical  and  medical  examinations  of  candidates 
for  team<  and  of  expert  supervision  of  all  players  both  in  practice 
and  in  the  playing  of  ganjes. 

Geo.  W.  Ehler,  CIt  airman. 

The  above  report  wa«  accepted,  without  the  recommendation 
as  to  discontinuing  the  conimittcc.  The  executive  committee  were 
given  power  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  committee,  if  it  seems 
desirable,  by  way  of  including  similar  information  from  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  and,  perhaps,  for  other  lines  of  sport  besides 
football. 
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III,   Central  Board  on  Football  Officials. 

An  effort  has  been  made  hy  the  Central  Board  on  Officials  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  maintain  a  more  definite  regularity  and  classi- 
fication in  the  work  and  consequent  appointment  of  olticials,  to 
economize  in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible  the  collegiate  expense 
by  territorial  selection,  to  eliminate  quietly  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion officials  who  have  proved  irresponsible  and  incompetent,  and 
college  appointments  which  have  proven  well-nigh  impossible,  and 
this  in  addition  to  maintaining^'  the  regular  and  somewhat  monoto- 
nous routine  work  as  carried  out  in  i)a.st  years. 

The  present  season  has  proved  a  somewhat  expensive  one  in 
covering  widespread  territory  and  In  educating  in  Central  Board 
work  a  new  sect  ctai  \  to  the  Board.  This  secretary,  Mr,  Herbert 
W.  Taylor,  will  probably  continue  with  the  Hoard  for  a  time, 
thus  strengthening  its  exccuiive  ability,  as  he  lias  proven  a  most 
earnest  and  painstaking  assistant  in  a  rather  ditticult  position. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Central  Board  has  a 
very  carefully  graduated  list  of  officials  obtained  from  an  insistent 
questionnaire  and  systematic  observations  during  the  past  season. 
This  will  be  at  the  service  of  next  year's  graduate  and  under- 
graduate managers,  a  list  which  clearly  delines  in  how  great  a 
degree  services  have  proved  worthy,  and  in  all  fairness  we  must 
add,  unworthy,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory,  in  the  work  of  the  past 
year. 

A  report  to  this  important  body  must  in  first  and  last  analysis 
be  an  absolutely  frank  and  honest  statement,  and  for  that  reason 
while  the  balance  sheet  must  announce  great  satisfaction  in  sys- 
tematizing and  developing  the  work  of  organization,  in  maintain- 
ing a  graduated  rating  of  official  capacity,  in  having  secured  a 
more  cooperate  preliminary  selection  in  niidsunmur  of  the 
officials  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  most  important  games, 
and  in  receiving  a  constantly  augmented  dignity  of  reception 
among  the  colleges,  yet  with  this  satisfaction,  it  must  admit  the 
somewhat  increased  expense  of  administration  for  reasons  cited 
above,  the  continuing  difficulties  in  the  yearly  change  of  student 
mannjjement,  the  unfairness  of  two  or  three  colleires  in  accepting 
an  honorable  business  ohhgation  which  is  never  ohviatcd  l)y  a  mid- 
season  change  of  mind,  and  the  constant  diliiculty  in  maintaining 
a  strict  neutrality  in  the  relation  of  officials  to  the  colleges  and' 
extending  to  their  appointment. 

From  the  central  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  step  forward  if 
there  might  obtain  a  uniform  appointtnent  of  permanent  trained 
graduate  managers,  as  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  that 
these  men  uniformly  appreciate  rules  of  business  conduct. 

It  might  be  well  to  urge  again  this  national  body  to  criticise 
freely  and  suggest  freely  to  the  Central  Board  and  then  obtain  the 
support  of  the  represented  institutions,  in  sustaining  such  action. 
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The  customary  statistics  follow,  indicating  the  general  character 
and  scope  of  Central  Board  work. 

1913  1914 

Number  of  college  letters  received   420  436 

Number  of  letters  written  to  colleges   383  496 

Number  of  letters  received  from  schools  and 

officials    tiOO  673 

Number  of  letters  written  to  schools  and 

(.nicials    450  422 

Number  of  change  notices  to  coU^es   75  100 

Number  of  change  notices  to  oiBaab   40  60 

Additional  and  circular  correspondence   500  975 

Notices  of  Interpretation  Meeting   400  425 

Number  of  tele^^'ams  sent    345         -  372 

Time  coverr  1  1  v  Central  Hoard  work   8J^  mo.      854  mo. 

Approximate  number  of  full  working  days  ....  90  105 

Data  on  Schedules. 

Number  oi  colleges  regularly  using  service   51  56 

Additional  colleges  using  service   41  41 

Schools  using  service      41  28 

Freshman  teams  using  service  occasionally  ....  6  5 

Western  teams  using  service  occasionallv   9  5 

Southern  teams  using  service  occasionally  ....  13  13 


Data  on  Appointments. 

Total  final  appointments   663  765 

Total  final  f  ruhman  appointments   25  20 

Total  final  scIk.u)!  ai>})ointments    71  86 

Total  final  substitutions   100  120 

Total  number  of  appointments   859  991 

Number  of  officials  used   175  196 

Maximum  number  of  appointments  for  one 

official    13  U 

Data  as  to  Fees. 

Highest  fee   $100.00  $100.00 

Lowest  fee    5.00  5.00 

Number  of  games  using  highest  fee    4  7 

Grading  of  fees : 
Larger  colleges : 

Minimum   $  25.00 

Maximum    100.00 

Secondary  colleges: 

Minimum   15.00 

Maximum    30.00 

Small  colleges : 

Minimum   10.00 

Maximum    25.00 

School  fees : 

Minimum    5.00 

Maximum                (Last  year,  $20.00)  25.00 
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Data  as  to  Lists. 

Total  number  of  officials  on  Central  Board  List  379  429 

Increase  over  last  year   SO 

Number  dropped    42  46 

Number  of  applications  rejected   37 

Number  having  limitations   97  80 

Number  having  no  limitations   229  325 

New  applications  not  yet  acted  upon   67 

Men  used  not  on  List   3  6 

Number  on  Western  List    103  122 

Number  on  Missouri  List   121  138 

Number  on  Ohio  List   103 

Nunil)'  r  on  Southorn  List  ..^   34  53 

Number  on  Colored  List   4  7 

ToUl  on  all  Lists   641  852 


In  the  future  work  of  the  Board,  the  chairman  would  recom- 
mend : 

1.  Tliat  the  national  body  freely  discuss  and  advise  its  sub- 
ordinate conimiilee. 

3.  That  every  college  stand  firm  in  upholding  not  only  prin- 
ciples of  sport,  but  principles  of  common  business  honesty. 

3.  That  the  goal  of  the  collegiate  world  in  official  appoint- 
ment be  that  of  strict  neutrality, 

4.  That  an  increasing  spirit  of  courteous  reception  to  oltkials 
as  gentlemen  be  fostered  throughout  the  coimtry. 

5.  That  every  representative  of  this  body  consider  himself - 
personally  appointed  to  render  all  assistance  in  his  power  to  the 
improvement  of  this  important  work. 

James  A.  Babbitt,  Chakman, 

The  above  report  was  accepted  witli  the  elimination  of  a  classi- 
fication |)rc^ented  by  the  chairman  of  football  officials,  in  accord- 
ance witii  reports  received  concerning  their  worl\. 

IV.   Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  made  sjiecinl  effort  during  the  past 
few  years  to  get  into  close  touch  by  letter,  questionnaire  and 
conference  with  the  responsible  basket  ball  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  better 
understanding  and  more  even  administration  of  the  rules  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  game. 

Conferences  for  the  study  of  the  rules  have  been  held  during 
the  past  season  under  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  Chicago ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Kansas  City ; 
Minneapolis;  New  York  City,  and  {Philadelphia.  These  confer- 
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ences  have  been  very  well  attended  and  have  been  productive  of 
very  good  results. 
The  Eastern  Intercollegiate  League  has  inaugurated  the  plan 

of  putting  the  rcspon?ibih"ty  for  tlu-  administration  of  the  cham- 
pionship panics  in  the  hands  of  a  i)ermanfnt  staff  of  officials 
who  arc  elected  by  the  managers  and  captains  of  tlie  league 
teams  at  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  fall,  and  who  are  assigned  ' 
to  games  by  a  special  committee  of  graduates.  These  assign- 
ments are  not  known  by  the  individual  teams  until  the  day  of 
the  game.  The  objects  of  this  plan  are  to  increase  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  this  picked  group  of  officials;  to 
stimulate  them  to  study  the  rules;  and  to  free  them  from  the 
{)Ossible  influence  of  those  interested  in  a  given  game. 

The  two  leagues  formed  by  the  Rules  Committee  last  year  are 
starting  their  second  season,  namely :  the  Northeastern  League, 
made  up  of  William?;,  W'esleyan,  Union,  and  Colgate;  and  the 
I 'eimsylvanin  I.eac^ue,  made  up  of:  Ka'^tern  ^cctinn — Swarthmorc. 
Lehigh,  and  Lafayette;  Central  section — Albright,  Susquehanna, 
Gettysburg,  and  Bucknell;  Western  section — State,  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  the  Southern  Atlantic  Athletic  As- 
corinfion.  of  which  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Pollard,  of  Washington  and 
Lec  University,  is  president,  has  recogtii/cd  basket  ball  otficially. 

A  most  signiiicant  mark  of  progress  is  the  adoption  of  the 
college  rules  by  the  Reading  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill  Acad- 
emy, and  one  other  school  in  the  Philadelphia  section.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  since  Philadelphia  is  what  might  be 
called  the  hotbed  of  "cage"  basket  ball. 

The  coniniittee  has  continued  it^  i)olic\'  of  making  as  few 
changes  as  possible  in  fundamental  rules  and  placing  the 
emphasis  upon  those  changes  in  form  and  statement  that  make 
the  intent  of  the  rules  clearer  to  both  player  and  official.  The 
changes  this  year,  then,  are  both  few  in  number  and,  in  compari- 
son with  those  made  in  previous  years,  of  relatively  minor  impor- 
tance. 

1.  The  umpire  is  relieved  of  the  duty  of  keeping  time.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  timekeeper  an  impartial  official,  and  on 
the  floor  in  close  touch  with  the  game,  was  outweighed  by  the 
disadvantage  of  having  the  attention  of  the  umpire  divided  be- 
tween the  watch  and  the  players  at  the  most  critical  periods  of 
the  game. 

2.  It  is  made  clear  that  the  man  making  a  free  throw  may 
not  touch  or  cross  the  foul  line  while  making  his  throw. 

3.  The  rule  governing  the  position  of  the  players,  who  are 

jumping  for  a  ball  put  in  play  by  the  official,  has  been  made  more 
specific  and  the  warnin^r  for  dropping  the  liand  from  luliind  the 
back  before  the  ball  is  touched  is  abolished.    A  decision  for 
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•'delaying  the  game."  or  for  "personal  foul,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  made  for  each  infraction  of  the  rule. 

4.  The  rule  against  blocking  is  still  further  emphasized,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Uiis  last  relic  of  football  interference  in  basket 
ball  may  be  abolished  during  the  coming  season. 

The  most  serious  infractions  of  the  rules — and  the  ones  that 
have  the  most  profound  inliuencc  upon  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  game — are  those  that  arise  from  some  form  or 
other  of  rough  play  due  to  personal  contact.  This  fact  is 
worthy  of  close  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
learn  the  causes  that  are  operative  in  bringin^^  the  condition 
about,  and  of  correcting  them  if  possible.  Tt  is  evident  that  many 
case.s  of  personal  contact  are  not  roughness  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  term,  but  are  clearly  unintentional  and  incidental  to  the  speed 
of  the  game.  The  competent  official  has  no  difficulty  in  judging 
these  incidents  correctly,  and  he  is  justified  in  allowing  the  game 
to  continue  without  interruption  on  this  account.  Such  cases 
need  not  detain  us.  as  they  are  of  no  real  significance,  and  need 
only  to  be  checked  from  going  to  extremes. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  of  personal  contact  and  roughness 
are  of  a  very  different  sort.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  fall 
into  two  principal  classes:  those  due  to  the  player's  ignorance 
or  misconception  of  the  rules;  and  those  due  to  the  willingness 
of  the  player  to  "take  a  chance"  to  rob  an  opponent  by  unfair 
means  of  an  advantage  he  may  have  fjained  by  speed  or  strategy, 
or  to  gain  an  advantage  by  unfair  means  that  he  could  not  gain 
by  good  play. 

Teams  and  individuals  that  play  dirty  ball  are  generally  either 
inferior  to  their  opponents  and  are  willing  to  try  to  overcome 
the  difference  by  unfair  means,  or  they  have  been  badly  coached 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  rules  and  the  spirit 

of  the  game. 

These  problems  of  sportsmanship  are  not  new,  nor  are  they 
peculiar  to  basket  ball,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  fundamental 
importance.   It  comes  down  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 

the  men  teaching  and  competing  in  college  sports  are  willing, 
frankly  and  knowingly,  to  tolerate  deliberate  violations  of  the 
rules  in  any  game  for  the  sake  of  victory.  If  the  question  ap- 
peared as  clear  as  the  above  statement,  under  actual  conditions, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  notice  to  show  that  cva^^ions  and  violations  of  the  rules 
of  any  ^ame  do  involve  standards  of  personal  honor.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  made  by  Doctor  Gulick  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  game  was  still  in  its  infancy,  are  to  the. point: 
'There  are  those  who  deliberately  violate  the  rules — ^this  is  due 
possibly  to  a  false  conception  of  the  object  of  the  game;  this 
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object  is  good  sport,  not  the  mere  winning  of  a  victory.  The 
good  sportsman  wishes  to  win  only  when  he  can  do  so  by  superior 
playin|^,  and  not  by  unfairness  or  violation  of  rules.  A  code  of 
rules  IS  a  mutual  a^^recment  which  a  gentleman  will  no  more 
evade  or  deliberate!)  break  than  he  will  break  any  other  agree- 
ment for  the  sake  of  j)ersona1  advantage." 

It  should  be  the  ideal  of  every  college  player,  coach,  and  offi- 
cial to  look  upon  the  rules  as  a  gentleman's  agreement,  and  to 
play  according  to  their  spirit  and  intent,  rather  than  to  seek  for  ' 
ways  of  violating  them  with  the  least  risk  of  penalty. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  real  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  a  more  general  realization  of  these 
ideals  of  sport. 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  Ckairman, 


V.  Committee  on  Track  Kuixs. 

The  secretary  reported  for  Professor  F.  W.  Marvel,  the  chair- 
•  man  of  the  committee,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  track  rules  had 

not  been  published,  inasmuch  as  the  association  was  exp)ected,  at 
this  ineetinjx,  to  take  action  regarding  the  publication  of  a  Hand- 
book including  all  their  rules. 

VI.  Association  Football. 

Vour  committee,  as  r^^larly  organized,  with  the  addition  of 
Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Mapes,  of  Columbia,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
secretary,  been  very  materially  strcnc:t^t  ned.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opportunities  for  work  in  ilir  .I'lvaiicemenl  of  associa- 
tion football  have  proved  very  iuiiitcd.  An  effort  was  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  continue  the  general  stimulus  to  the  game 
throughout  the  country  with  the  idea  of  giving  it  a  stronger 
recommendation  in  the  calendar  of  events,  and  to  further  iliis 
end  there  were  planned  conventions  of  heads  of  school  depart- 
ments, llie  dissemination  to  various  colleges  of  soccer  literature 
and  various  forms  of  stimulating  communications.  These  were 
actually  carried  out  as  three  phases  of  work. 

1.  That  of  personal  stimulation  and  individual  effort  on  the 

part  of  the  difTerent  members  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  efTort  to  obtain  school  conferences,  which  resulted  in 
one  definite  conference  luld  at  llavcrford  in  Novcjnber,  and 
other  informal  conferences  or  interviews  in  other  important 
centers. 

3.  A  careful  questionnaire  was  sent  out,  of  which  a  resume 
report  will  be  quoted  later. 
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Before  appending  his  own  report,  tlic  secretary  would  quote  a 
communication  received  from  the  chairman  oi  the  committee,  Mr. 
Garcdon,  of  Harvard: 

"In  a  rough  report  of  the  progress  of  soccer  football  in  New 
England*  I  can  state  that  in  the  public  high  schools  in  many  of 
the  larger  cities,  soccer  is  played.  About  TOGO  boys  are  playing 
scheduled  games  in  the  iiostoii  grammar  schools.  The  large 
private  schools  have  takeo  up  the  game  and  the  amiual  games 
between  Andover  and  Worcester  Academy  and  similar  schools 
are  fixtures.  In  some  of  the  larger  academies  there  are  intra- 
mural leagues.  From  three  colleges  which  do  not  now  play  the 
game,  I  have  reports  that  games  are  being  planned  for  next 
spring.  Outside  of  the  colleges  there  is  a  keen  interest  in  the 
game.  Many  more  teams  than  formerly  participate  in  organized 
leagues.  As  to  taking  any  special  action  to  stimulate  further  an 
interest  in  the  game,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  I 
believe  that  the  game  will  naturally  thrive  and  get  a  strong  hold 
among  boys  and  young  men,  and  that  since  a  good  start  has  been 
made,  it  is  about  as  well  to  let  that  interest  naturally  develop  as 
to  try  to  stimulate  it.  I  may  say  that  the  papers  are  giving  much 
more  attention  than  formerly  to  the  games  that  are  played 
throughout  Massachusetts." 

In  reviewing  the  reports  received  from  the  various  colleges  and 
schools  in  our  organization,  it  is  rather  difikult  to  indicate  exactly 
the  substance  of  the  report,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
indicative. 

Seventy-six  institutions  have  reported  to  the  secretary.  The 
topics  to  be  reported  were: 

1.  Has  the  game  of  soccer  made  any  progress  with  you  either  from  an 
intercollegiate  or  intramural  standpoint  during  the  j»a8t  year?'   li  so, 

what  ? 

2.  If  utilized  as  part  of  the  required  physical  education  work»  will  you 

please  outline  this. 

3.  To  what  extent  has  soccer  in  your  immediate  neighborhood  outside 
of  the  college  improved  ? 

4.  If  soccer  is  played,  what  form  of  coaches  and  officials  do  you 
employ  ? 

5.  Please  give  your  frank  personal  cq»inion  of  the  gam^  and  desire 
for  its  future. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  as  to  progress  from  an  intercoU 
legiate  or  intramural  standpoint,  thirty-two  institutions  reported 

that  they  did  not  play  the  game ;  eight,  no  progress ;  three,  playing 
by  freshmen;  three,  lack  of  space;  six,  increase  in  interest;  five, 
intramural  organization ;  two,  as  a  regular  class  exercise;  and  one 
desired  to  introduce  the  game. 

Replying  to  the  second  question  as  to  the  incorporation  of 
association  football  as  a  part  of  the  physical  education  system. 
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eight  colleges  reported  it  as  used  in  the  required  work,  two  as 
optional  in  the  required  work,  and  eight  simply  reported  it  not 
required,  an  answer  which  is  rather  indefinite.  One  college 
played  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  game,  four  reported  it  util- 
ized as  a  form  of  general  exercise,  two  as  a  substitute  for  g>m- 
nasium  work,  and  four  as  utilized  in  the  ])hysical  training,  but 
for  freshman  and  gyninasium  classes  only. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  twenty  colleges  reported  little 
or  no  progress  as  shown  in  relation  to  general  athletics,  and  thir- 
teen as  having  increasing  interest.  Several  did  not  reply  to  the 
question  at  all. 

On  the  fourth  point,  invcsti?::ation  as  to  the  form  of  coaches 
and  ofticials,  five  colleges  rei)ortcd  coachinsf  by  the  {gymnasium 
director,  tliree  employ  a  professional  coach,  three  a  f acuity  coach, 
three  student  coaches  (one  of  them  without  salary),  one  a  eoach 
appointed  by  the  freshman  instructor  in  the  gymnasium,  and  one 
plays  with  no  coach. 

On  the  fifth  topic,  as  to  a  frank  persniial  opinion  of  the  rnnie, 
thirty-three  colleges  were  most  favorable,  ilve  desired  it  for 
intramural  purpose,  and  three  did  not  approve  of  it  as  a  college 
sport.  Three  institutions  favored  the  other  football  more,  but 
aesired  this,  and  a  few  institutions  reported  lack  of  space  but 
hoped  to  play  the  game. 

Summarizinp;^  the  general  situation  of  soccer  football,  your 
secretary  would  give  this  as  the  situation. 

1.  The  general  status  of  the  game  remains  slightly  improved 
by  the  development  of  the  National  Association. 

2.  It  is  gradually  tinding  its  way  into  colleges,  as  the  schools 
pour  e<lucated  soccer  material  into  them. 

3.  Through  educating  the  schools  primarily  do  the  colleges 
gain  progress. 

4.  It  might  be  desirable  to  form  a  graduate  intercoll^ate 

body  of  some  social  standing  which  would  stand  as  a  sort  dlE  a 
graduate  >«)ccer  clul)  and  foster  the  influence  of  the  game. 

5.  It  would  be  desirable  to  investigate  the  proper  time  of  the 
year  for  playing  the  game  of  soccer  and  proper  relations  toward 
the  other  football  in  relation  to  candidates. 

Your  comniiitee  believes  wholly  and  fully  in  the  importance  of 
the  game,  and  believes  it  will  be  ultimately  a  very  strong  factor 
in  general  physical  education  development,  and  furthermore 
recommends  its  use  as  part  of  the  physical  education  course 
wherever  such  seems  feasible. 

James  A.  Babbitt,  Secretary. 
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REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

At  this  point.  Professor  G.  W.  Ehler  took  the  chair,  and 
Doctor  McKeiizie  presented  tlic  reports  o£  two  special  com- 
mittees of  wiiich  he  was  chairman. 

I.   On  the  Formulation  of  Rules  for  Swimming  Meets. 

The  ttimmittee  presented  a  set  of  rules,  which  will  be  printed 
at  length  in  the  next  Proceedings.  This  report  of  the  committee 
was  discussed  briefly,  and  was  accepted  tentatively.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the 
western  colleges  and  endeavor  to  modify  the  rule?  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  coordination  between  all  parts  pf 
the  country.  The  committee  was  given  power  to  make  such 
changes  in  their  proposed  code  of  rules  as  they  deem  best.  A 
show  of  hands  disclosed  the  fact  that  not  more  than  twelve 
of  the  colleges  represented  have  competitive  swimming  meets. 

II.  On  the  Regulation  and  Control  of  Athletics  in 

Foreign  Countries. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  in  a  stage  of  organization  in  atiiletic  sports  that  very  closely 
approximated  the  period  in  America  when  isolated  groups,  col- 
lected  together  for  their  favorite  game  or  sport,  were  banding 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  uniform 
system  of  competition  that  would  end  the  trickery  and  jockeying 
always  present  when  any  interclub  competitions  were  i)roi)oscd, 
—the  period  when  unification  was  considered  complcie  with  the 
formation  of  an  athletic  union  to  take  full  charge  of  all  forms  of 
athletic  competition. 

With  the  background  of  our  experience  and  that  of  the  English 
athletic  association*:,  however,  they  were  procecdin^j  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  we  have  in  America,  and  in  some  instances 
their  organization  was  much  more  representative  and  farther 
advanced  than  ours,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  proposed  in  Stockholm  in  1913, 
formed  in  Berlin,  August,  1913,  and  meeting  in  France  in 
June,  1914,  a  true  International  Union  for  the  conduct  of  athletic 
competition  was  perfected.  ft  works  with  the  iniernational 
Olympic  Committee  and  is  endui.'.ed  by  represenialives  from 
the  national  athletic  bodies  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Aus- 
tralasia, Austria,  Belginin.  Brazil,  Buljjaria,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hoi- 
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land,  liuugary,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  South  Afridi,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain ^d  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin,  after  visiting  the  Fchools  of  England,  saw  the  importance 
of  their  games  and  sports  fur  national  betterment  and  began  his 
cooperative  work  with  the  rowing  clubs  on  tiie  Seme,  the  football 
dubs  of  the  schools,  and  the  soccer  clubs  of  Paris.  In  spite  of 
indiiference  and  even  hostility,  he  built  up  interest  in  athletic 
sports,  and  with  true  Gallic  imagination  foresaw  the  revival  on  a 
grander  scale  of  the  ancient  festivals  of  Greece,  a  dream  which  he 
has  seen  gloritAisly  realized  at  Athens,  Paris,  St.  Louis,  London 
and  Stockholm,  and  may  we  hope  it  is  still  to  be  realized  in  a  saner 
and  chastenecl  Berlin. 

The  Union  des  Societes  Franqaises  de  Sports  Athletiques  was 
a  powerful  and  consolidated  association,  and  a  new  France  was 
being  built  up  in  a  splendid  athletic  college,  a  sort  of  central  insti- 
tute for  the  teaching  of  teachers  in  athletics,  presided  over  by 
Lieutenant  Hcbert  of  the  navy  and  endowed  by  tlie  Marquis  de 
Polignac.  The  building  near  Rheims  is  now  shattered  by  shells 
and  the  running  track  ploughed  up  by  bursting  bombs. 

Little  Belgium  was  not  behind  with  her  famous  rowing  clubs 
of  Liege,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  with  lier  soccer  teams  of  inter- 
national reputation,  and  her  Ligue  Beige  d'Athletisni.  Sweden 
has  been  going  through  a  transition  period  from  the  time  when 
g>'ninastics  was  the  only  national  system,  to  the  introduction  and 
organization  of  competitive  athletics,  and  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  pioneer  work  of  Colonel  Viktor  Balck  by  the  engaging  of 
an  American  trainer  to  direct  them  in  preparing  for  the  Olympic 
games  of  191?.  This  impetus  showed  not  only  in  Sweden  but 
throughout  all  Scandinavia  and  Finland. 

The  scattered  clubs  of  Germany  were  gathered  into  the 
Deutsche  Sport  Behorde  fiir  Athletik,  largely  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Olympic  games  in  Stockholm  and  the  proposal  to  hold  the 
next  celebration  in  Berlin.  With  that  genius  for  organization 
so  characteristic  of  the  nation,  a  commission  headed  by  Carl 
Diem  was  sent  to  "discover  what  were  the  iutUiencing  causes  of 
the  evident  superiority  of  the  American  Olympic  teams  and  to 
obser\  c  the  American  methods  of  physical  training,  with  a  view 
of  taking  therefrom  what  could  be  of  advantage  in  the  physical 
education  of  our  younger  generation,  without  the  possibility  of 
injury  and  without  destroying  the  national  originality." 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  they  returned  with  a  sort  of 
athletic  missionary  in  the  person  of  Alvah  Kraentslein,  who  went 
from  club  to  club  preaching  the  gospel  of  athletic  training  to  their 
listenii^  ears.   Austria  followed  suit  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  course  of  athletic  organization  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
was  not  an  unqualified  triumph,  however.  Many  Swedes  re- 
sented and  still  resent  the  intrusion  of  this  more  individualistic 
form  of  exercise  into  the  gymnastics  that  makes  for  consolidation. 

In  Germany  the  turners  were  up  in  arms  and  actually  defeated 
the  first  proposed  grant  for  the  Olympic  games,  maintaining  that 
they  were  aristocratic,  that  they  were  anti-social,  and  that  they 
would  break  down  the  more  democratic  turner  organization.  It 
was  only  by  placing  several  of  his  sons  in  the  leading  sports 
clubs  and  by  putting  on  his  shining  armor  and  rattling  his  sabre 
that  tfie  Kaiser  succeeded  in  quelling  the  rebellion. 

Tn  Germany,  Sweden  and  Austria  the  welding  together  of 
scattered  states,  often  with  divergent  interests,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  turner  and  social  societies  more  than  any  other  agency. 
The  great  mass  drills  and  the  social  life  of  the  turnfest  have  been 
a  powerful  influence  for  national  unity  since  the  time  of  Jahn. 

In  a  consolidated,  small  country  like  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  her  young  men  must  so  often  fill  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  need  for  individual  initia- 
tive is  more  strongly  felt,  and  this  is  reflected  in  her  sports.  Indi- 
vidualism is  the  keynote  of  the  Anglo-American  athletics,  and  it 
is  for  the  future  to  decide  if  these  two  divergent  views  can  ever 
be  brought  into  accord  by  a  judicious  blending  of  the  best  features 
of  both.  At  present  we  do  not  find  Germany  and  England  seeing 
eye  to  eye  on  many  questions. 

What  can  be  done,  has  been  done,  and  done  well,  however,  by 
the  International  Federation,  which  will  doubtless  be  the  authori- 
tative body  in  international  sport. 

Already  they  have  drawn  up  rules  and  regulations  for  inter- 
national competition  in  athletics. 

They  have  started  an  official  register  of  world,  Olympic, 
and  national  records. 

They  have  adoi)ted  regulation  implements  that  must  be  uniform 
for  all  international  competition,  and  hence  will  automatically 
become  universal. 

They  have  faced  with  all  the  valor  of  inexperience  that  ever- 
present  question  of  a  common  amateur  definition  for  international 
athletic  competition. 

In  this  last  task  they  have  come  on  some  strange  problems. 
Shall  an  olticer  whose  duty  it  is  In  teach  swordsmanship  be  con- 
sidered an  amateur?  What  should  be  the  status  of  the  Emper- 
or's foresters  who  captured  many  of  the  shooting  prizes  at  Stock- 
holm, or  the  officers  or  game  keepers?  The  turners  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  amateur  and  professional.  The  Italians  at 
Stockholm  were  represented  by  a  corps  of  gymnastic  instructors. 
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The  smateur  rale  of  the  river  Thames,  in  which  the  workers 
about  the  boats  were  debarred  from  competition  with  dub  mem- 
bers, sinks  into  insignificance  before  these  problems  which  fairly 

paraMcl  ^tjmmer  babel)all. 

The  iKiiional  athletic  bodies  of  Europe  liave  borrowed  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  from  England  and  America  their  form  and  organi- 
zation. But  is  our  own  official  union  a  perfect  model  ?  I  venture 
to  say  defects  could  be  found. 

Since  the  collection  of  the  athletic  dubs  with  which  it  started, 
many  things  have  happened.  The  great  national  movement  for 
playgrounds  bn>  brought  athletic  competition  within  the  reach 
of  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  boys.  The  public  schools  have  ath- 
letic leagues  of  their  own.  The  colleges  already  supply  more 
than  half  the  Olympk  diampions.  It  seems  reasonable,  then,  that 
all  these  organizations,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  other  allied  clubs,  must  be  given  adequate  representation  if 
our  national  athletic  body  is  to  be  called  truly  national. 

At  this  point  Doctor  McKenzie  restmied  the  chair,  and  a  report 
was  received  from  the  following  special  committee : 

III.   On  the  Publication  of  Rules. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  having  its  own  rules  governing  athletic  contests  published 
under  its  own  copyright  and  under  its  immediate  control.  At 
present  they  are  published  and  copyrighted  by  the  American 
Sports  Publishing  Company,  which  is  intimatdy  associated  with 
a  sporting  goods  firm.  The  Association  has  no  control  over  the 
rules,  since  the  copyright  is  in  the  name  of  the  American  Sports 
Company,  so  that  the  National  Collegiate  has  not  the  right  to 
give  permission  to  anyone  else  to  print  the  rules,  nor  have  they 
themselves  the  right  to  reprint  the  rules  without  permission.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  specification  to  appear  in  the  rules, 
or,  if  it  is  kept  out  of  the  rules,  in  a  footnote  which  makes  it 
appear  oHiciai,  stating  that  a  certain  ball  or  piece  of  apparatus  has 
been  oflicially  adopted  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  tlie  rules 
and  must  t>e  used  in  all  contests.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  no  such 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  rules  committees.  It  is  very  much 
better  to  make  a  careful  specification  of  the  apparatus  to  be 
used  and  to  tlircjw  the  decision  as  to  what  make  shall  actually  be 
used  open  to  competition.  The  price  of  tiie  rule  books  is  gradu- 
ally being  increased,  so  that  during  the  present  year  one  must 
pay  forty-five  cents  for  the  rules  governing  football,  track  and 
basket  ball.  The  American  Sports  Publishing  Company  increased 
the  price  of  the  Collegiate  Basket  Ball  Guide  for  1914-15  from 
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ten  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  without  notifying  the  rules  com- 
mittee or  consuiiing  with  the  ofticials  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Association. 

It  seems  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  print  all  of  the  rules 
of  the  National  Collegiate  under  one  cover  and  to  have  them 
a|>pear  late  in  the  summer,  available  for  all  the  autumn  and 
winter  sports.  There  could  be  printed  as  a  section  of  this  hand- 
book certain  material  of  an  educational  nature  that  would  be  of 
great  value  in  promoting  the  cause  of  clean  sport  in  schools, 
colleges  and  universities. 

At  present  the  advertising  value  of  these  handbooks  is  limited 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one  firm.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  National  Collegiate  Association  should  not  get  the  value 
of  this  advertising  for  use  in  promotinj^  its  own  work,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  permission  to  reprint  tliese  rules  under  certain 
conditions  should  not  be  granted  to  responsible  firms  or  persons. 
The  advantages  of  this  proposition  seem  to  be  sufficiently  obvious 
to  warrant  further  consideration  of  the  question. 

Your  committee  has  been  in  correspondence  with  publishing 
companies  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  as  practicable 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  as  it  is  desirable  for  the  reasons 
above  cited.  It  appears  from  this  preliminary  survey  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  by  which  our  rules  can  be  published  and 
circulated  under  our  own  copyright  and  control  without  any 
serious  financial  nsk. 

Two  propositions  have  been  considered,  one  which  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  rules  in  their  present  form  nf  indi- 
vidual guides  for  each  sport,  and  another  which  provided  for 
the  publication  of  a  Handbook  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  should  contain  not  only  all  the  rules  now 
formulated  by  our  various  committees,  but  also  a  section  devoted 
to  n  statement  of  the  orj^anizatinn,  aims,  and  worth  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  plan  contemplates  a  book  without  any,  or  at  the 
most,  with  very  few,  illustrations.  The  price  of  such  a  book 
would  naturally  be  determined  in  large  part  by  the  actual  cost 
of  manufacture  and  circulation,  as  tfiey  may  be  estimated.  It  pro- 
vides also  for  the  publication  of  "separates"  containing  the  rules 
of  one  game  which  might  be  sold  at  a  low  price  for  wide  distribu- 
tion. 

Both  plans  studied  seem  practicable  6nancially.  In  case  the 
first  one  is  used,  taking  the  present  basket  ball  guide  as  a  basis, 
the  publishers  figure  that  an  edition  of  8000  copies,  including 
an  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  manufacturing  cost,  would  show, 
without  any  income  from  advertising^,  a  net  deficit  of  $281.50. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  over  4000  copies  of  this  guide 
were  distributed  before  December  1,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
price,  and  further,  that  the  advertising  value  of  these  books  is 
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very  great,  the  publishers'  estimate  of  $200  or  $300  net  profit 
to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  and  the  National  G)llegiate  * 
Association,  seems  reasonable,  if  this  advertising;  value  is  realized. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  handbook  made  up  as  suggested  above 
and  containing  200  pages,  including  36  pages  of  advertisements, 
bound  in  cloth,  is,  for  an  edition  of  3000  copies,  22  cents  per 
copy ;  and  for  a  second  edition  of  3000  copies,  14  cents  per  copy. 
The  "separates"  from  such  a  book  bound  in  paper  would  cost 
from  1.6  to  d.S  cents  per  copy,  according  to  the  number  of  pages 
required. 

Your  committee  recnmmenils,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  that  a  special  editorial  committee  be  appointed,  empowered 
to  make  further  investigation  of  this  matter,  and,  if  it  seems  wise, 
to  publish  such  a  handbook  of  rules  and  educational  material  as 
outlined  above  for  the  association. 

Joseph  £.  Raycroft,  Chairman. 

The  association  voted,  upon  hearing  the  above  report,  to 
authorize  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  publish  a  set  of 
rules  for  athletic  sports,  except  football  and  baseball. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

Doctor  P.  C.  Phillips  reported  the  following  recommendations 
from  the  Federated  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member  as  a 
delegate  from  this  association : 

The  Federated  Committee  of  national  oiganizations  which 
have  athletic  interests  respectfully  recommends  to  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  that  it  approve  the  principle  of 
cooperation  with  other  national  organizations  in  the  formation  of 
a  code  of  amateur  rules  and  in  raising  the  ethical  standards  of 
sport. 

It  recommends  specifically  that,  working  under  this  general 
plan,  the  basket  ball  rules  committee,  the  swimming  rules  com- 
mittee, n'ul  the  tTT'ck  rules  conn-nittee  hi-  empowered  to  cooperate 
with  similar  committees  froirr"  other  national  organizations,  and 
to  agree  upon  a  national  code  of  rules  for  these  sports  if  it 
seems  to  them  wise. 

Paul  C.  Phillips, 
Representative  of  the  N.  C.  A,  A.  on  the  Federated  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  authorized  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 
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Dr.  J.  £.  Raycrof t  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  letter : 
Board  of  Directors, 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  broad  invitation  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
to  both  individuals  and  groups,  to  participate  in  the  athletic  events  of  the 
Exposition,  encourages  us  to  respond,  as  a  preUroinary  to  further  partici- 
pation, by  making  the  following  suggestions: 

That  the  present  program  of  an  extraordinary^  Hst  of  splendidly  arranged 
competitive  athletic  events  be  broadened  sufficiently,  in  both  content  and 

supervision,  to  incorporate  the  educational  and  social  phases  of  athletic 
systems.  We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  time,  in 
matters  athletic,  is  to  present  the  subject  a  little  less  in  its  relation  to  a 

spectacle,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  its  relation  to  the  finer  questions  of 
education  and  public  recreation.  The  recent  development  of  physical 
c  lac  aion  and  social-athletic  recreation  in  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  public  recreation  centers,  pives  warrant  for  our  supgcs- 
tton,  no  less  than  a  promise  of  greater  and  broader  pubhc  interest  in  the 
Exposition  itself.  We  sec  in  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
the  proper  place  and  environment  for  endca'-'^ririir  to  make  coherent,  in 
national  etiort,  a  program  of  athletics  includuij;  many  of  the  better,  tiner 
and  more  necessary  phases  of  play,  recreation  and  sport,  than  are  now 
presented  in  mere  championship  events. 

We  further  suggest  that,  in  the  light  of  the  untimely  death,  and  conse- 
quent loss,  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  as  director  of  athletics,  there  is  need 
of  comprehensive  leadership  and  supervision  for  the  forthcoming  events. 
This  need  will  be  particularly  conspicuous  if  there  is  a  broadening  of  the 
program  as  suggested  above.  In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  urge  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  to  fill  this  posttiiMl.  Mr. 
DeGroot's  appointment  is  urged  on  the  following  grounds : 

He  is  eminently  qualified  to  give  the  superior,  impartial  leadership  and 

supervision  demanded  by  the  office  of  director  of  athletics. 

He  possesses  a  background  of  practical  experience,  on  a  large  scale,  in 
both  educational  institutions  and  in  the  organization  and  administration 

of  competitive  and  recreative  athletics  in  the  South  Park  System  in 
Chicago,  in  all  phases  of  physical  education  and  athletic  sports.  The 
original  investment  in  this  work  in  the  South  Parks  was  $9,OpO;000  with 

an  annual  budpet  of  $3(X),(")00. 

He  is  a  public  recreation  expert  of  high  national  and  international 
reputation. 

He  was  selected  by  Mr.  Sullivan  to  serve  on  national  committees  of  the 
.Amateur  AUiktic  Union.  He  was  also  Mr.  Sullivan's  choice  for  the 
tiresidency  of  the  Central  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  an  office  which 
Mr.  DeGroot  declined. 

In  1911  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  chairman  of  the  Recreation  Commission  of 
New  York  City,  endeavored  to  secure  him  for  the  executive  leadership  of 
New  York's  Public  Recreation  Department. 

Mr.  DeGroot  has  been  retained  by  the  San  Francisco  school  board  to 
develop  physical  < ducation,  public  school  athletics  and  s<  cial  centers.  He 
has  also  been  retained  as  a  lecturer  on  public  recreation  in  the  summer 
school  oi  the  University  of  California.  He  will,  therefore,  be  in  residence, 
within  a  few  wedcs,  in  San  Francisco. 

Finally,  we  urge  Mr.  DeGroot's  appointment  on  the  prr^i.Tv!  of  jrood 
sportsmanship,  both  in  the  interest  of  sport  and  the  i'anama- Pacific 
fntemational  Exposition. 
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The  association  voted  to  adopt  the  letter,  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  send  a  copy  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  executive  coninmiee  were  given  power  to  fix  the  date 
and  place  of  the  meeting  next  year. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

On  nomination  nf  the  executive  committee,  the  following 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  year  1916: 

Committee  on  Rules  for  Track  AthhHes, 

Director  Frank  Caslleman,  Ohio  State  University,  chairman; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Lambeth,  University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  J.  L.  Griffith, 
Drake  University, 

Committee  on  Rules  for  Basket  Bail. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  Princeton  University,  chairman:  Dr.  James 
Naismith,  University  of  Kansas  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Morgan,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mr,  Oswald  Tower,  Williams  College;  Dr. 
L.  J.  Cooke,  University  of  Minnesota ;  Director  L.  W,  St.  John, 
Ohio  State  University;  Director  Lory  *  Prentiss,  LawrenceviUe 
School. 

Committee  on  Rules  for  Swimming  and  H  ater  Sports. 

Mr.  Paul  Withington,  Harvard  University,  chairman ;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Luebring,  Princeton  University ;  Dr.  D.  B.  Reed,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Mr.  R.  F.  Nelligan,  Amherst  College. 

Football  Rules  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Williams,  University  of  Minnesota,  chairman;  Mr. 

F.  K.  Hall,  Dartmoutii  College;  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford 
College ;  Mr.  Harris  Cope,  University  of  the  South ;  Lieut.  D.  L 
Sultan,  United  Stales  Military  Academy;  Prof.  C.  \V.  Savage, 
Oberlin  College;  Prof.  S.  C.  Williams,  Iowa  State  College, 

Committee  on  Rules  for  Soccer  Football. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College,  chairman;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Garcelon,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover;  Mr.  George  Orton,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
James  Naismith,  University  of  Kansas;  Director  Frank  Castle- 
man,  Ohio  State  University;  Mr.  C.  H.  Mapes,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
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Election  of  Officers. 

The  nominating  committee  made  the  following  report,  and, 
on  motion,  the  secretary  cast  a  ballot,  whereupon  the  following 
were  declared  by  the  chairman  duly  elected  to  office  for  the  year 
1915: 

President,  Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Harvard  University; 
vice  |>resident,  Dean  James  R.  Angcll,  L^iiversity  of  Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer.  Prof.  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

District  representatives,  First  District,  Prof.  F.  N.  Whitticr, 
Bowdoin  College;  Second  District,  Prof.  J.  A.  Miller,  Swarth- 
more  College ;  Third  District,  Prof.  E,  F.  Shannon,  Washington 
and  Lee  University;  Fourth  District,  Prof.  O.  E.  Brown, 
Vanderbilt  University;  Fifth  District,  Dean  Thomas  F.  Holgate, 
Northwestern  University;  Sixth  District,  Prof.  E.  W.  Murray, 
University  of  Kansas;  Seventh  District,  Prof.  W.  T.  Mather. 
University  of  Texas;  Eighth  District,  Prof.  S.  L.  Macdonald, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
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The  Boy's  Camp  BtjnK.    By  Edward  Cazw   Doubkday,  Page 
&  Co.,  19M.    11)  J  pp.   Price  50  cents  net. 

The  book  is  splendidly  iUustratecL   It  gives  definite  suggestion  regarding 


making  camp,  camp  (li>cii>linc.  camp  cooking,  camp  hcaltli  and  camp  rec- 
reation.  Campers  will  fmd  valuable  suggestions  in  the  book. 

Safeguards  for  City  Youth  at  Work  and  at  Play.  By  Louise 
de  Koven  Bowen,  Macmillan  Co.,  1914.  241  pp.  Price 
$1,50  net. 

Jane  Addams  writes  in  the  preface  <*i  this  book  as  follows:  "The  follow- 
ing pages  give  a  graphic  description  of  the  sordid  and  careless  conditions 
under  whidi  thousands  of  youn^r  people  habitually  live,  and  of  the  valiant 
cfTorts  of  a  small  Rroup  <>i  citi/u;  ■  i  -  enlist  public  agencies,  statei  county 
and  city,  to  provide  at  least  a  minimum  of  protection. 

"The  foUowmg  record  of  a  finely  sustained  effort  has  been  made  by 
i!ic  president  of  the  Association,*  wh  )  gave  most  K<^nerously  of  her  time, 
money  and  ability  during  every  day  for  seven  years.  She  brought 
to  the  perplexing:  task  a  clear  mind  and  a  spirit  both  ardent  and  generous. 
Every  papo  of  this  book  is  warmed  by  her  personal  devotion  and  great 
concern.  The  studies  given  here  of  conditions  affecting  the  development 
oif  city  youth  are  a  distinct  contribution  to  that  organised  effort  which 
is  destined  to  be  more  imperative  and  far-reaching  than  the  movement 
for  City  Planning." 

The  book  is  an  enthusiastic  presentation  of  a  study  made  largely  in 
Cbicai;o,  'Hu-  chapters.  Civic  Protection  in  Recreation;  Legal  Protec- 
tion in  industry;  Legal  Proleciion  for  Delinquent ^:  I.e^al  Safeguards 
ifor  the  Dependent;  Protection  Against  Illegal  Discrimination;  give  the 
character  of  the  book.  Chapter  VII  is  a  pica  for  the  protectrnn  and 
sai'ei^iiarduig  of  the  city  youth;  it  makes  clear  the  splendid  contribution 
<>t  women  to  this  work  of  safeguarding  tiie  city  youth.  The  reading  of 
this  l>r>ok  will  be  a  stimulus  lo  right  personal  living  and  the  protection 
of  the  children. 

Food  Products.  By  Henry  C,  Sherman,  Ph.  D.  The  Afacmiltan 
Co.,  New  York,  1914.  12mo.  694  pp.  Price  $2.25, 

The  plan  of  the  author  of  this  book  has  been  to  conii>iIi-  fri  in  matiy 
very  widely  scattered  sources  the  best  recent  scicntilic  material  upon 
food,  its  composition,  economic  and  nutritive  values,  its  sanitary  prepara- 
tion and  preser\ atioH.  inspection,  together  \vitb  ^t:l^da^ds  of  purity. 
After  the  two  introductory  chapters  upon  "ilie  I'rincipal  Constituents 
and  Fimctions  of  Foods."  and  "Food  Legislation,'*  each  representative 
gr.iup  of  food  i>  triaicd  in  a  separate  chapter  uf  length  and  c  >mp1ctencss 
proportional  to  the  food  group  considered.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  references  well  chosen  and  fairly  complete,  including  to  quite 
an  unusual  extent  publications  of  the  United  States  Government,  which 
though  of  excellent  value  and  easily  obtatnalilc.  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  to  citizens  generally. 

The  appendices  contain  snmmarics  of  the  rub  s  and  resu'ali  "ns  for 
enforcement  of  Food  and  DruK>  .\.cts,  selections  from  food  inspection 


'Juvenile  Protective  AsaocMtion  of  CUeago. 


campgrounds,  tenting,  personal 
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decisions,  the  American  Association's  Milk  Committee  s  requirements,  the 
Meat  Inspection  Law.  and  a  jjood  list  giving  in  ounces  the  100  calorie 
portion  of  common  foods.  An  index  of  seventeen  paj»es  adds  greatly 
to  the  ustiuhicss  of  the  icxt  fur  ready  reference  in  both  laboratory  and 
Idtcfaen. 

In  general  the  book  is  as  nontechnical  as  is  consistent  with  scientific 
treatment.  Specific  accounts  of  the  various  industries  which  prepare 
food,  and  details  of  preparation  and  manufacture  serve  to  maintain  interest 
too  often  lacking  in  such  treatises. — G.  B.  A, 


Anatomy  and  I'liysioLOGY,  A  Text  Book  for  Nurses.  By 
John  Forsyth  Little,  M.  D.  Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia  & 
New  York,  1914.   12mo.  483  pp.   Price  $r. 

This  text  represents  a  complete,  yet  concise,  attempt  to  combine  the 
subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology  for  elementary  study,  such  as  is 
desired  by  nurses  and  others  not  specializing  particularly  on  the  subject. 
The  text  is  copiously  illustrated  with  drawings  taken  from  standard 
works.  The  selection  of  material  is  good.  The  text  is  made  very 
readable  by  judicious  use  of  large  print  and  conspicuous  headings. — £.  B. 


Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  T  ittle  CiHLnRE>J.  By  Caro- 
line Craxuford.  Illustrations  by  Katharine  Kellogg.  Music 
by  Elizabeth  Rose  Fogg.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1914,   77  pp.  Price  $1,50. 

The  author  has  compiled  thirty-four  well-selected  dramatic  games  and 
dancer  for  children  in  the  kiridcrKarten,  first,  second  and  third  grades. 
Music  has  been  arranged  to  ftt  every  dance  and  game  The  book  should 
prove  to  be  invaluable  to  all  teachers  of  small  children.— C.  5. 

Esthetic  Dancing.  By  Emil  Rath,  Director  of  the  Normal 
College,  North  American  rrxninn^ric  I'nion.  Indianapolis. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  illustrated.   135  pp. 

Price  $1.50. 

In  his  endeavor  to  extend  the  work  begun  by  the  late  Melvin  B.  Gilbert 

the  author  lias  liccn  siu'cc's>fiil.  The  material  in  tliis  text-I)i«ok,  leading 
from  the  simple  arm  and  leg  movements  to  the  more  complex,  is  ad- 
mirably arranged.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated,  contaming  thirty 
clear  cuts.  Five  selectii»ns  nf  music  with  exercises  adapted  to  them  are 
also  given.  The  book  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  all  teachers  of 
physical  training  who  teach  rhythmical  exercises  to  girls  and  women. — 

Xf.   C*.  Sr 

Pathfinders  of  Ph^  sti  •(.(  (cy.  I^y  J.  II.  Dempster,  A.  B.,  M.  D.. 
Editor  of  Detroit  Medical  Journal.  Detroit  Medical  Journal 
Co.,  1914.  12mo.  66  pp.  Price  $J. 

The  "Pathfinders"  in  any  line  of  human  endeavor  arc  interesting.  To 
the  student  of  physiolotrv',  midicinc  or  physical  ciUKati-  n  the  "Path- 
finders of  Physiology"  will  prove  a.s  interesting  as  a  novel.  I  he  volume 
is  not  a  mere  history  of  the  progress  of  physiology  as  a  scunce.  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  prive  the  reader,  in  an  intimate  way,  the  Pathfiiuk-r's 
personality  and  real  life.  The  book  represents  the  author's  indulgence  in 
biography  as  a  recreation. 
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While  the  work  is  biographical  in  nature,  yet  the  other  workers  aloilff 
the  s«une  line  arc  dii>cus.scd  and  the  development  of  the  knowledge  along 
that  line,  as  for  instance  respiration,  is  traced.  Thus  Harvey  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  tlu-  iihysiolo^v  <if  (ii>^<.stion  as  undirstood  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  Beaumont.  CUude  Bernard 
and  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  and  vasomotor  nerves,  resptra- 
tic  It)  frmii  r.<i>  U'  t<i  lU-ii  I  Vaiiklin  and  Priestley,  with  ck  ittlilo^jisticatctl 
air  and  Lavoisier  and  oxygen,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  cell  theory 
are  chapters  that  give  a  wealth  of  information  as  well  as  an  interesting 
story  (»t  the  development  of  the  science.  Vtt  the  facts  are  kept  warm 
and  i^ulsating  with  the  personality,  liic  and  enthusiasm  of  the  seekers 
for  truth  in  this  great  and  difficult  field  of  human  knowledge.— £.  B. 

The  Country  Dance  Book,  Part  I.  Containing  a  description 
of  eighteen  traditional  dances  collected  in  country  villages. 
By  Cecil  J.  Shar^.  Novello  &  Co.,  I^ndon  and  New  York. 
Price  — 

In  the  past  few  years  wc  have  heard  much  about  the  folic  dancing  of  the 

\ari«>us  naliotis  on  the  coiitiiunt  of  F.uvopi-.  Xtarly  e\er>  country  has 
made  some  contribution.  It  was  thought  that  England  had  none  to  make, 
but  through  the  efforts*  of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  England  has  produced  her 
full  quota.  In  the  Cotintr>  Dance  Rooks,  Parts  I  and  II.  Mr.  Sharp  hat 
given  us  eighteen  traditional  dances. 

As  dances  to  promote  "grace  of  manner  and  dignified  behavior  between* 
the  se.xes,  and  IIk-  art  of  tnovinj?  easily  and  naturally  and  maintaining  a 
fair  presence  and  courtly  bearing,"  they  possibly  have  no  equal.  The 
dance  material,  steps,  figures  and  notation  in  the  book  are  clearly  presented 
and  easily  discernible.  They  <;hnuld  be  an  integral  inrt  of  the  g(reat  dance 
movement  which  to-day  is  spreading  over  our  land. — L.  C.  S. 

The  Country  Dance  Book,  Part  II.  Containing  thirty  country 
dances  from  The  English  Dancing  Master  (1G50-1686). 
Described  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Second  edition,  revised. 
No7'ello  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  1913.    125  pp. 

I^rice  — 

Part  II  contain.N  ilurty  oi  the  more  dirhcult  country  dances  from  The 
Englisii  Dancing  Master.  The  book  is  arranged  similar  to  Part  I  con- 
taining the  dance,  the  rooih,  the  steps,  the  figures  and  notation.-^!,.  C.  S* 

Coi'NTRV  Danci:  Tunes.  Sets  I.  II,  111,  IV.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  Novella  Sr  Co.,  London  and 
New  York. 

Sets  I  and  II  contain  the  music  for  The  Country  Dance  Book,  Part  I,  and 
Sets'  III  and  IV,  the  music  for  The  Country  Dance  Book,  Fart  II. — 

L.  C.  S. 
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FINANCING  A  PLAY  SYSTEM.* 

HtNRY  S.  CURTIS,  PH.  D.,  OLIVET,  MICH. 

Cities  and  the  people  of  the  city  will  buy  playgrounds  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  that  they  will  buy  anything  else.  When 

it  cnmcs  to  si>ending  money,  \v€  all  come  from  Missouri  and 
have  to  be  shown.  Since  all  public  action  here  rests  nitimatcly 
on  the  will  of  the  |>eople,  the  wise  method  is  nearly  the  same, 
whether  the  money  sought  be  in  private  pockets  or  in  the  city 
treasur}'* 

» 

The  Need  of  a  Plan, 

Before  any  playground  assoctatbn  or  body  of  promoters  can 
wisely  go  before  a  dty  and  ask  for  an  appropriation,  it  must 

have  some  plan  of  what  is  to  be  done.  The  council  or  commis- 
sion probably  will  not  have  thought  much  about  the  subject  aiid 
will  have  no  very  definite  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  done  if  an 
appropriation  is  asked  for  playgrounds  without  any  spccifica- 
tioas.  Probabl)'  that  has  been  the  greatest  single  weakness  in 
the  presentation  of  the  movement  in  the  various  cities  and  it 
nnist  be  said  also  of  most  of  the  plans  that  have  been  prepared, 
that  they  have  been  lacking  in  imagination.  It  is  quite  as  easy, 
in  most  cases,  to  raise  privately  or  to  secure  an  appropriation 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  ten  thousand  dollar  plan,  as  it  is 
to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  on  a  five  hundred  dollar  plan.  To 
go. before  a  city  and  ask  for  ten  thousand  dollars  for  playgrounds 
without  any  scheme  for  its  expenditure,  is  a'^kint^  the  city  to 
buy  its  ]>layt,M ounds  iin>it;lu  and  unseen,  and  rcjxjse  unlimited 
conlidciice  in  the  promoters,  liccausc  playgrounds  are  a  good 
thing  it  does  not  follow  that  the  plan^  of  this  or  that  playground 
association  are  wise  or  worth  while.  An  unmanaged  or  badly 
managed  playground  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  no  playground 
at  all. 

'From  ft  fortheoiDinc  book.    All  rights  reserved. 
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]  \  'ho  arc  the  Promoters f 

IV'ihai»s  the  next  most  importaiu  clement  in  sccurinj^^  an 
appropriation,  n\  some  ways  more  important  than  either  of  the 
others,  is  that  the  movement  shall  have  the  right  people  behind 
it — ^people  who  are  acceptable  to  the  administration,  and  people 
who  have  the  confidence  of  the  citizens.  There  are  many  people, 
especinlly  ones  who  are  not  particularly  interested,  who  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  reason  aljout  a  new  movement,  but  judjifc  of 
it  mainly  by  the  people  who  are  promoting  it.  If  the  money  is 
to  be  committed  to  the  people  who  are  asking  the  appropriation, 
their  personnel  is  the  only  assurance  that  the  city  has  that  the 
money  will  not  be  misspent.  To  assign  an  appropriation  for 
some  worthy  movement  to  many  a  zealous,  but  iminstructed 
and  inetticient  band  of  enthusiasts  would  be  little  better  than 
throwing  it  to  the  wolves.  Women  are  not  as  efTcctivc  a>  men 
in  securing  appropriations  from  the  city,  as  a  rule,  because,  in 
general,  they  arc  not  voters,  because  they  are  not  apt  to  have 
political  influence  and  because,  rij^htly  or  wrongly,  men  usually 
have  less  confidence  in  the  administrative  ability  of  women.  If 
the  i)eople  who  are  promoting  tlie  apprupnation  are  banded 
togeilier  into  a  permanent  association,  they  are  likely  to  carry 
more  weight  and  to  receive  more  consideration  than  if  they  are 
a  temporary  committee  or  an  unorganized  body  of  citizens.  This 
organization  should  normally  come  before  the  facts  are  secured 
or  the  plan  made. 

Musi  Educate  the  People  and  the  City  Government, 

Having  a  pernianent  organization,  llie  necessary  facts  and 
a  plan  of  action,  the  next  move  should  be  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  need.  Even  though  the  objective  point  be  the  city  treasury, 
it  is  always  wise  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  people.  The  city 
government  will  not  often  turn  down  anything  that  tlie  people 
demand  and  for  them  to  grant  anything  that  the  i>cuple  do  not 
demand  may  be  unwise  politically.  If  the  appropriation  is 
•  granted  without  the  city  government  or  the  peoi)le  knowing  much 
about  the  movement  that  is  to  be  supported,  it  is  always  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  do  good  or  evil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  city  have  once  seen  the  vision,  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  is  assured,  and  it  is  never  assured  until 
that  time.  If  the  city  grants  the  appropriation  the  previous 
campaign  of  education  will  help  to  make  it  successful  and  if 
t!ic  citv  dnes  not  grant  the  appropriation,  the  campaign  has  put 
the  peoi)le  into  an  attitude  of  nn'nd  to  contrilnite  libcrallv  toward 
it.  There  are  two  chief  ways  of  educating  the  public  to  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind ;  one  is  through  public  addresses  and  the  other 
through  the  press.  The  public  address  that  is  well  reported 
secures  both  of  these  ends. 
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The  Appeal  to  the  Ctty  Council  or  Commission. 

The  promoters  will  usually  be  assured  beforehand  that  no 
appropriation  can  be  granted,  but  they  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  such  information.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  before 
the  council  even  if  it  is  certain  that  no  appropriation  can  be 
granted.  It  helps  to  educate  the  council  and  gets  them  into  a 
state  of  mind  that  makes  a  subsequent  appropriation  more  likely, 
and  it  is  an  opportunity  for  good  publicity  that  costs  nothing.  It 
also  gives  the  most  obvious  reason  for  a  personal  canvass  for 
funds  later.  It  is  always  well  to  have  the  endorsenicnt  of 
important  bodies,  such  as  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Trades  Unions  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  have  ^ch 
of  these  orq:nni7ations  send  in  a  request,  asking  that  the  ap])rn- 
priation  be  made.  It  is  well  nlso  to  have  a  representative  of 
each  of  these  organizations  at  the  hearing  if  possible,  and  there 
is  usually  no  difficulty  about  this.  If  there  is  any  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  appropriation  may  be  granted,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  have  sonic  member  of  the  council  pledged  beforehand 
to  move  to  that  etiect  and  have  someone  else  primed  to  second 
the  motion.  Appropriations  are  often  granted  after  tlie  play- 
ground association  has  been  assured  that  no  appropriation  is 
possible.  In  order  for  this  appeal  to  be  most  effective,  it  should 
be  presented  in  the  fall  before  all  the  money  has  been  assigned 
to  other  thini^s,  thoupi-h  it  is  usually  possible  to  i^et  a  small  ap- 
propriation from  the  contingency  fuufl  or  some  other  funfl,  at 
any  time.  Cities  always  have  some  means  to  meet  emergencies. 
"Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  or  a  new  ai)propriation  from 
a  city  council. 

The  Appeal  to  the  School  Board. 

The  majority  of  the  play  movement,  so  far  as  the  children  are 
concerned,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  schools,  and  an  appro- 
priation should  always  be  asked  of  them,  but  even  if  the  entire 
movement  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board  it  is 

still  wise  to  appeal  to  the  council,  as  tlieir  support  is  apt  to  be 

necessary  in  order  tliat  the  school  l)oard  may  i^et  the  money. 
Whatever  has  been  said  al>oul  the  appeal  to  the  council  will  apply, 
equally  well  to  the  appeal  to  the  school  board. 

The  Financing  op  a  Play  System  prom  Private  Sources. 

The  playgrounds  arc  becoming  a  public  undertaking,  but  in 

the  hcj^inning  they  were  nearly  always  a  private  undertaking. 
Probably  the  city  autliorities  have  taken  the  initiative  in  start- 
ing the  movement  in  less  than  2  i)er  cent  of  our  cities.  The 
time  of  the  private  financing  of  a  public  movement  of  this  sort 
will  soon  be  past,  but  probably  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  decade 
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yet  in  many  American  cities.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  movement  to  be  begun  in  this  way,  because  it  thus  gathers 
around  it  the  ones  who  are  interested,  and  they  feel  responsible 
to  see  that  it  is  not  mismanaged.  When  the  c  ity  takes  tlie  play- 
ground over,  these  people  still  follow  it  with  interest  and  are 
not  willing  that  the  results  of  their  efforts  should  be  wasted  by 
the  incompetence  or  indifference  of  city  officials. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  Httle  difference  in. the  general  method  . 
whether  funds  are  to  be  secured  from  public  or  private  sources. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  need  of  the  city,  to 
form  a  representative  organization  of  the  citizens,  to  formulate 
a  plan  of  action  and  then  to  lay  these  matters  before  the  people  in 
such  a  convincing  way  that  they  will  desire  to  see  them  carried 
out.  The  details,  however,  are  very  different  in  case  the  money 
has  to  be  raised  from  private,  sources.  A  ^reat  variety  of 
methods  have  been  employed  in  the  different  cities. 

Entertainments,  ■ 

A  common  method  in  some  places  has  been  by  holding  enter* 
tainments  of  one  kind  or  another.   Where  the  entertainment  is 

given  !>y  the  playground  children,  so  that  it  <erves  as  a  sort  of 
exhibitii>n  of  their  work,  in  dramatics,  folk  dancing  and  ath- 
letics, it  may  be  well  worth  while,  as  it  serves  at  the  same  time 
as  an  exhibition  for  them  and  an  entertainment  to  the  public. 
But  where  it  is  gotten  up  by  tlic  ])layground  association  for  the 
purpose.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while.  In  the  first 
place,  the  time  and  ettoris  are  all  out  of  i)r{>purtion  to  the  returns. 
In  order  to  secure  a  "house,"  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  friends 
of  the  cause  to  sell  the  tickets,  and  the  people  who  have  bought  a 
ticket  will  often  feel  that  they  have  contributed  to  the  cause 
and  should  not  be  asked  again.  Wlien  the  returns  have  been 
counted,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  profits  do  tint  amount 
to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds,  and  it  would  have 
been  simpler  for  the  performers  themselves  to  have  given  the 
money  outright.  These  shows  have  no  value  in  educating  the 
public  to  support  the  play  movement,  and  not  infrequently  have 
led  to  a  positive  prejudice  a.gain^^t  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  niit.-^ide  organi/^atinn  wishes  to  give  an  entertainment  of 
some  kind  for  the  bcnclil  of  li»e  playgrounds  and  the  proposed 
entertainment  is  of  an  unobjectionable  nature,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  if  the  playground  people  are  not  expected  to  sell  the 
tickets.  all  llie  entertainments  that  are  being  given,  the 

society  theatrical,  that  charges  a  high  price  fnr  a  ^lat.  i-.  probably 
the  most  successful,  and  perhaps  the  baseball  game  ^ecund. 

Fairs. 

Fair<  are  still  more  objectionable  as  a  means  of  supportiiig 
the  movement.    They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  education 
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ot  the.  iniblic,  arc  Dt'tcn  felt  as  an  inipositton  by  cveryhoHy.  and 
the  returns  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  eftort  rcciuired. 
Often  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  sometimes  considerably 
less  than  that,  of  the  gross  receipts  will  be  profits.  While  this 
has  not  been  true  of  all  fairs,  it  can  be  said  of  them,  in  general, 
that  they  are  wasteful  and  ineffective. 

J  ag  Days. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  tag  days  were  first  used  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  for  playgrounds  in  Dallas.  Texas.  The 
day  chosen  for  this  first  tag  day  was  the  tweniy-ninth  of 
February.  The  tags  were  handled  by  the  federated  women^s 
clubs  of  the  city,  and  they- were  called  "leap  year  proposals." 
The  women  proposed  that  the  men  should  sn])port  the  ]>lay- 
grounds.  It  brought  in  some  $4500.  The  taj^  day  in  IMiiladcl- 
phia  the  next  year  netted  about  $20,000,  and  tag  days  in  W  asli- 
ington  have  brought  in  as  much  as  $8000  or  $9000.  In  most 
cities  the  tags  have  been  handled  by  women  or  girls  or  else  by 
the  school  children.  T  think  there  is  no  case  on  record  wlurc 
men  have  conducted  a  tag  day.  The  prices  have  usually  been 
indelinite,  thus  allowing  anyone  to  contribute  any  sum  he  might 
choose  from  one  cent  up;  but  in  Washington  the  first  year,  the 
lower  limit  was  set  at  ten  cents,  allowing  anyone  to  give  any 
amount  they  chose  above  this  amount.  The  second  year  when 
buttons  Xvere  ttsed,  there  was  a  difTerent  button  for  each  contribu* 
tion.  ranging  from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars, 

l  ag  day  is  a  fairly  etfective  way  of  raising  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing two  or  three  cents  per  capita  for  the  people  of  the  city.  It 
is  an  impossible  method  for  raising  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  per 
capita.  It  has  certain  decided  advantages.  The  expense  of 
running  a  tag  day  is  very  slight.  Tt  gets  a  large  number  of 
people  to  work.  If  it  is  nnlv  an  occasional  atlair.  and  is  done 
effectively,  it  begets  a  spnu  uf  good  will,  a  sort  of  carnival  spirit 
of  giving.  The  first  year  in  Washington  it  was  hard  to  find 
anyone  on  the  streets  anywhere  without  a  tag.  Everyone  was 
jolly  and  familiar.  The  canvassers  were  seldom  ever  refused, 
and  the  whole  city  was  led  to  talk  about  the  playgrounds,  as  they 
had  never  done  Ijefore.  The  tag  was  of  plain  manilla,  with  a 
green  string  to  tic  in  the  buttonhole.  On  it  was  printed,  **I 
am  tagged  for  the  children  of  Washington,"  and  at  the  bottom, 
"$10,000  for  the  children's  jjlaygrounds."  As  an  advertisement 
of  the  movement,  and  as  a  means  of  raising  money  in  small 
amounts,  tag  day  has  few  ecjuals.  It  should  be  freely  advertised 
in  advance,  so  that  everyone  will  know  what  is  coming  and  what 
the  purpose  of  it  is.  The  easiest  way  is  always  to  have  the 
children  do  the  canvassing,  but  there  are  also  certain  obvious 
objections  to  it. 
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The  objections  to  tag  day  arc  quite  as  easily  seen  as  its  ad- 
vantages, and  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  has  not  been 
quite  the  mode  for  charitable  undertakings.  The  first  objection 
that  is  raised  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  hold-up.  A  person  cannot 
well  refuse  to  purchase  a  tag  of  a  woman  on  the  street,  and, 
if  he  dc'o<.  he  niako>  liiniself  con<|>iciious  by  the  absence  of  the 
lag.  ii  he  purchases  tlic  lag  and  puis  it  in  his  buttonhole,  iie 
also  makes  himself  conspicuous  and  seems  to  label  himself  like 
a  package  of  goods,  which  is  scarcely  good  taste.  If  the  tags 
sell  for  the  same  price,  they  do  not  secure  contributions  from 
the  public  in  accordance  with  their  ability  or  interest.  If  they 
sol]  for  graded  jirices.  they  serve  to  distinguish  on  the  '^trect  the 
giver  of  a  dollar  from  the  giver  of  ten  cents,  which  very  nearly 
penalizes  the  small  giver.  If  the  tags  sell  for  anything  that  the 
person  may  care  to  give,  there  is  great  danger,  especially  if  the 
tags  are  handled  by  children,  that  not  all  of  the  money  will  be 
turned  in.  Tag  day,  in  general,  undoubtedly  tends  to  promote 
general  giving  and  to  discourage  large  giving.  It  is  peculiarly 
applicable  in  a  community  of  workiti;^  i)e<){)lc. 

There  are  two  serious  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
it:  The  first  is  that  it  leads  girls  into  familiarity  with  men  on 

the  streets,  which  is  socially  dangerous,  and  the  other  is  that  it 

teaches  the  cliildren  to  steal,  through  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  tag.  These  objections  will  he  answered 
by  not  employing  girls  in  the  canvass,  and  by  having  all  boys 
work  under  a  teacher,  who  will  serve  as  a  foreman.  In  Wash- 
ington, we  had  the  teachers  select  six  boys  who  wanted  to  work 
and  whom  they  felt  were  entirely  trustworthy,  from  each  of 
the  upper  grades  in  the  schools.  These  children  were  sent  out 
two  and  two  with  a  bank  between  them,  and  the  people  were 
asked  to  put  the  money  directly  into  the  bank  rather  than  give 
it  to  the  children.  A  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  boys  who  were 
canvassing  in  a  certain  locality.  The  women  took  charge  of  the 
hotels  an(l  clubs.  Undoti!)te<ny  a  tag  day  that  is  conducted  by 
the  women  1*^  tlie  least  ol)iectionable. 

Another  sikhil;  ol»jection  that  has  been  made  agaiIl^t  tat^  day, 
and  this  is  the  one  that  has  created  the  sentiment  against  it  in 
charitable  circles,  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  other  charities.  Tag 
day  is  a  drag  net  that  takes  in  everyone,  and  the  next  charity 
that  comes  aloni:  find-  the  floor  swei)t  and  garnished.  If  the 
other  charities  aHeiiii>l  also  to  liold  tair  days,  ihey  become  a 
nuisance  and  the  public  is  prejudiced  against  charity  itself. 
The  most  dignified  and  successful  tag  day  that  has  been  carried 
on  in  this  country.  1  belie  \  e.  the  one  conducted  by  the  fed- 
erated women's  clubs  of  Dallas.  Texas.  It  has  been  carried  nn 
ever  since  the  fif^t  ^car  by  the  wotncn  themselves  Tt  is  fur  five 
different  charities  and  nets  about  $')000.   It  has  become  a  regular 
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institution  in  the  city.  The  women  are  very  resourceful  and 
capable  women.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  club  president 
in  1913  was  largely  a  eulogy  of  tag  day  and  what  it  has  enabled 
the  women  to  do  for  the  city.  I  doubt  if  any  other  women's 
club  in  the  country  has  done  more. 

If  the  precautions  that  have  been  mentioned  about  usinj^ 
children,  and  especially  girls,  are  observed,  in  a  city  where  tliere 
is  a  large  laboring  population  and  few  large  givers,  tag  da)  may 
be  a  very  effective  means  of  enlisting  a  general  interest  and 
support.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  a(K  ertisc-ments  that  a 
movement  can  have.  It  should  not,  liowever,  be  used,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  movement  that  does  not  have  a  general  apj>eal,  as 
for  the  orphans'  home^  which  should  be  supportedi  if  supported 
at  all,  by  a  limited  clientele,  but  may  more  justly  be  used  for  the 
playgrounds  than  most  movements,  because  the  playgrounds  are 
for  all  the  children.  The  button  is  probably  better  than  the  tag. 

The  House  and  Store  Tag, 

While  T  was  in  Washington,  we  invented  a  taj^  for  the  house 
and  another  for  the  store.  It  was  a  large  tag,  ten  by  fourteen 
inches  in  size,  on  which  was  printed,  "This  house  (store)  is 
tagged  for  the  children  of  Washington,"  and  on  the  bottom, 
"$10,000  for  the  children's  playgrounds/'  This  tag  was  hung 
on  the  doorknobs  or  in  the  windows  of  the  houses  and  set  in 
the  windows  of  the  stores.  The  uniform  price  of  one  dollar 
was  charged  for  each  store  ta^.  bm  some  merchants  took  as 
many  as  two  hundred.  For  the  house  tags  the  price  was  fifty 
cents  and  up.  The  business  ta^s  were  handled  by  the  merchants, 
the  house  tags  by  the  women.  There  were  very  few  refusals, 
and  the  number  disposed  of  was  limited  almost  entirely  by  the 
number  of  peu))!(.  available  to  handle  the  taijs.  It  is  believed 
that  this  tag  eliminated  most  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
tag  day.  It  is  handled  entirely  by  adults,  and  the  business  tag 
by  business  men  to  business  men.  No  women  are  asked  to  stand 
on  the  street  corner  and  dispense  tags  to  straiicfe  men.  The 
women  do  not  find  it  objectionable  to  c^o  .-iround  to  the  houses, 
and  after  the  interest  is  once  aroused,  the  people  are  glad  to 
put  a  tag  in  nearly  every  window.  In  different  cities,  different 
inscriptions  have  been  put  on  these  tags.  It  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  free  advertising,  which  will  set  the  whole  town 
to  talkinc:  ahont  the  movement  at  once.  It  i«  far  more  effective 
than  any  sort  ut  newspaper  publicity  in  getting  the  iiKJvement 
before  the  people.  The  store  tag  serves  to  advertise  the  public 
spirit  of  the  storekeeper,  and  is  probably  worth  nearly  as  much 
to  him  as  it  costs  him.  The  people  will  be  found  to  pay  close 
attention  to  where  the  tags  are  placed,  and  to  remark  on  the 
public  spirit  or  the  absence  of  it  in  the  owners.    In  London, 
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OiU.,  we  used  the  following  tag  for  the  houses:  "GOOD  CITI- 
ZENSHIP PLEDCiE.   This  house  is  interested  in  the  welfare 

of  the  children  of  T.ondon.  It  will  help  to  supixirt  the  chil- 
dren's playgrounds.  Membcf^bi])  receipt  in  the  London  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Assooiaiion."  Thi*;  tag  was  printed  in 
black  on  a  green  card  and  wa^  rather  of  a  decoration  to  a 
window  than  otherwise.  The  house  tag  is  a  fairly  effective 
method  of  raising  money  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  that  has  ])cen  devised  for  a<lvertising  the  movement. 
It  serves  in  the  latter  case  also  to  i>oint  out  the  fact  thai  good 
citizenship  denotes  a  vviUingness  to  contribute  and  to  work  for 
the  public  good,  a  fact  which  is  not  always  realized,  for  to  many 
good  citizenship  is  a  neutral  idea,  meaning  merely  that  the  person 
is  law  abiding  and  honest. 

The  Begging  Lciter. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  ways  of  collecting  money 

is  the  priKess  letter.  The  usual  method  is  to  make  up  a  list  of 
the  people  of  the  city  who  are  a!)le  to  give,  or  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  pive  to  other  charitable  undertakint^s  and  to  send 
to  these  people  a  letter,  stating  the  needs  of  the  work  and  asking 
for  a  contribution.  This  letter  is  sometimes  signed  in  person, 
but  more  often  t)y  process  with  a  facsimile  signature  of  the 
president  or  the  finance  committee  or  whomever  seem  to  be  ilie 
strategic  ones  to  sij^n.  The  top  is  filled  in  on  the  typewriter 
and  except  for  its  perfect  execution  the  letter  seems  to  everyone 
a  personal  typewritten  letter.  It  is  customary  to  enclose  a 
return  envelope  for  a  check.  This  letter  is  often  followed  a  little 
later  by  toother  letter  a  little  more  personal  in  tone,  or  perhaps 
by  a  few  actual  personal  letter*;.  Many  national  movements 
of  a  so<.ial  nature  are  suj^Kirted  in  this  way.  The  process  letter, 
although  filled  in  on  the  typewriter,  may  be  mailed  truni  the 
post  office  unsealed  on  a  one  cent  stamp,  but  it  may  be  a  question 
if  it  is  wise  to  do  this,  as  letters  under  a  penny  stamp,  are  apt 
to  be  elas'^ed  as  advert i^incf  matter  and  to  receive  scant  attention 
from  busy  people  The  i)r»Kess  letter  that  is  effective  in  secur- 
ing funds,  is  nearly  always  effective,  also,  in  educating  the  public 
to  the  movement,  and  may  be  worth  its  cost,  as  propaganda,  quite 
apart  from  any  money  that  may  be  paid  in  as  the  result  of  it 

Memberships  in  the  Playground  Association. 

Another  Intimate  source  of  income  are  the  memberships  in 
the  playground  association.    These  are  usually  of  different 

amounts,  but  the  common  active  membership  is  usually  one 
dollar.  I>)11ar  memberships  will  not  support  an  assfiriation 
financially  in  its  work,  but  they  serve  to  give  it  a  wide  constitu- 
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ency  aiul  thus  assure  it  a  large  moral  support.  These  nictiibcr- 
ships  amounted  to  from  $"^00U  to  $5000  a  year  in  W  ashington, 
and  have  been  a  considerable  sum  in  a  number  of  cities.  In 
Baltimore  there  was  an  effort  to  secure  a  very  large  membership 

at  one  time  by  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  town  for  that  pur- 
pose. Logical  1\  h  would  seem  as  thoiip:h  the  private  work  of  a 
playground  association  should  be  supjKjrted  in  this  way,  and 
that  may  well  be  the  case  after  the  first  year.  These  member- 
ships are  usually  secured  through  personal  or  process  letters, 
though  it  is  the  custom  to  consider  all  contributors  to  the  move- 
ment, in  whatever  way  the  gifts  may  be  made,  as  members. 
These  nicniherships  uug^ht  to  be  a  permanent  fund  for  experi- 
mentation and  promotion  of  the  idea  in  the  city. 

The  Paid  Canvasser. 

Canvassing  for  money  is  much  like  canvassing  for  a  book, 
There  is  a  certain  knack  and  skill  involved.  Some  are  very  suc- 
cessful canvassers,  while  others  show  very  small  results.  In 
j^eneral.  however,  it  is  better  to  do  the  W(nk  through  volunteer 
canvassers  than  thmupfh  paid  ones.  l)ecausc  the  ones  who  have 
the  influence  and  position  to  be  effective  cannot  be  hired,  because 
the  canvassing  convinces  those  who  canvass  and  makes  them 
staunch  supporters  of  the  movement,  and  because  the  public 
feels  that,  if  an  association  wishes  their  money,  it  should  be 
enough  interested  to  come  out  and  ask  for  it.  J  he  mere  fact 
that  the  canvasser  is  paid  tends  to  discourage  giving.  This  is 
not  so  much,  if  at  all,  true  in  national  movements. 

The  Mass  Meeting. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  raising  money  is  a 
mass  meeting.  If  the  right  people  come  out,  and  a  skillful  per- 
son is  in  charge,  it  is  often  possible  to  raise  several  thousand 

dollars  in  a  few  minutes.  In  a  meeting  of  this  kind  there  should 
be  a  clear  and  convincing  presentation  of  llie  objects  to  be  at- 
tained and  there  should  be  an  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm  to 
the  point  of  action.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  most  mass  meet- 
ings for  philanthropic  purposes  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  mass 
and  also  in  the  personnel  of  those  who  are  able  to  give.  But 
where  the  people  come  out  and  a  skillful  person  is  in  charge,  a 
large  amount  of  money  may  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Personal  Cawz'oss. 

The  most  effective  way  to  secure  money  or  concessions  or  any- 
thing else  is  always  the  i>ersonal  canvass.  Probably  the  short* 
term  building  campaign  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  erecting 
its  new  buildings  is  the  most  effective  financial  canvass  thus 
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far  devised.  A  letter  never  receives  the  same  attention  that  a 
personal  word  does  and  again  the  personal  word  receives  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  canvasser,  the  personal 

attitude  of  the  prosperti\  e  ^ver  toward  him  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  cnnvri'j'^er  of  the  things  t<>  he  done.  The  fir<t  thing  that 
is  iice'kd  here,  as  in  all  other  nicthmls  of  rai:>int^  ni<»tiey.  i*?  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  that  tlie  public  may  nui  be 
asked  to  give  to  some  indefinite  purpose.  Before  the  campaign 
is  actually  b^n,  a  list  of  several  hundred  names  should  be 
made  up,  and  one  or  two  large  preliminary  subscriptions  should 
be  secured  if  possible.  It  is  often  well  t«>  iauncfi  the  movement 
at  a  ban<}uel  and  secure  there  the  agreement  of  representative 
men  to  go  out  on  the  canvass.  If  the  banquet  is  clecided  un, 
there  should  be  a  determined  effort  to  sec  both  tliat  the  right 
people  are  there  and  that  there  are  speakers  who  are  fitted  to 
awaken  the  necessary  enthusiasm.  The  memtiers  of  the  associa- 
tion must  grow  so  enthusiastic  that  it  will  become  contagious. 

It  will  sclfli.m  l)e  i)<)ssil)Ie  to  have  the  thorough  organization 
and  lar^e  nnniher  of  canvassers  that  are  drafted  into  a  V.  M. 
C.  A.  canipaign,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  get  a  few  pul>lic- 
spirited  citizens  to  subscribe  generously,  and  to  go  with  members 
of  the  association  to  see  other  public-*-; -irite  1  men  of  large 
means.  A  man  who  has  himself  given  largely  is  always  the 
most  effective  canvasser  for  a  movement,  and  a  man  who  has 
not  himself  made  a  contribution  will  hnd  lus  W(»rk  very  difH- 
cult.  Also  the  size  of  the  contribution  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  weight  and  standing  of  the  citizen  who  goes  to  the 
prospective  giver.  Men  are  usually  ashamed  to  make  a  small 
contribution  to  an  influential  and  wealthv  pcf-nn  It  is  said  that 
when  they  wish  to  raise  a  large  amount  at  the  liiltniore  Church, 
they  ask  Mr.  X'anderbilt  to  pass  the  plate.  It  is  always  an 
advantage  for  two  or  three  canvassers  to  go  together,  as  this 
helps  to  keep  up  courage  and  puts  the  canvassers  in  the  majority. 
So  far  as  possible,  men  should  see  others  of  the  same  set  to 
which  they  belong.  It  may  be  only  the  influential  citizen  who 
can  gain  access  to  certain  large  financiers,  and  wealthy  men 
often  depend  on  the  judgment  of  certain  others  in  philanthropic 
affairs.  The  canvassers  should  arrange,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
take  lunchccHi  together  each  day.  This  serves  to  keep  up  cour- 
age and  stir  emulation.  People  n^nally  dread  to  solicit,  but 
tiearlv  everyone  who  has  been  out  in  this  wav  with  two  or  three 
others  has  found  the  work  both  easy  and  pleasant.  J  lie  re- 
turns should  be  published  in  the  papers  each  day,  and  there 
should  be  an  effort  to  clear  oflF  all  the  large  givers  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  This  leaves  the  coast  free  for  other  methods 
•  with  the  small  giver':  and  it  is  also  nmch  more  effective.  A 
city  cannot  be  kept  at  the  point  of  enthusiasm  very  long.   W  hen 
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the  proper  degree  o£  enthusiasm  is  reached  through  the  press 
and  public  addresses,  that  is  the  time  to  secure  the  funds,  and 

any  delay  will  mean  decreased  returns.  The  shorter  the  time 
of  the  cnnvass,  the  greater  the  enthusiasm  and  the  more  success- 
ful it  is  likely  to  be. 

Canvassing  Teams, 

It  is  sometimes  wise  to  have  canvassing  teams  and  to  stimulate 
rivalry  among  them.  Also  a  rivalry  Iretwecn  dilTcrcnt  profes- 
sions, as  lawyers  and  doctors,  may  be  wt>rlli  while.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  on  each  canvassing  committee 
someone  who  knows  about  the  work  and  who  can  answer  ques- 
tions and  criticisms. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  put  this  work  on  ronimittces  of 
woiuon.  but  thif^  is  not  to  be  ad vi set  1  except  for  the  small  amounts. 
Men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  as  largely  to  wumcn  a^  lo  men. 
W<Mnen  are  usually  more  timid  about  asking  for  large  sums,  and 
they  will  often  secure  a  subscription  of  ten  dollars  from  a  man 
who  sii*nilil  have  given  a  hundred,  and  who  wmild  have  L;ivcn 
a  hundred  it  the  right  man  had  f^onc  to  him.  However,  the 
nunjbcr  u£  willing  canvassers  is  often  limited,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  material  that  is  at  hand. 

The  Canvass  for  a  Particular  Flaygr&und, 

Everyone  feels  to-day  that  the  playgrounds  should  be  supported 
by  the  public,  that  it  is  something  of  an  imposition  to  ask  for 
them  to  be  supported  by  contributions.  In  actual  fact,  of  course, 
it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  support  them  in  the  one  way  than  it 
does  in  the  other,  if  the  contributions  ran  only  he  e<|ually  well 
di'-trihiited.  The  (nie  case  where  this  comes  very  near  heini,'  true 
is  where  a  school  playground  is  started  and  the  patrons  of  the 
school  are  secured  to  stand  the  expense.  All  through  the  South, 
all  sorts  of  things  are  constantly  being  purchased  for  the  schools 
in  this  way,  from  stereopticons  to  playground  equipment.  If 
a  subscrijUion  can  be  started  at  a  good-si/red  meetinE^  of  the 
school  patrons  or  if  a  committee  can  be  got  to  call  on  the  patrons 
of  any  school,  the  money  can  usually  be  secured  for  the  ccjuip- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  playground  with  very  little  trouble. 

Entertainments  and  Contributions  by  School  Children, 

The  entertainment  that  is  given  by  the  ()la>  ground  association 
usually  will  not  be  worth  while.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enter- 
tainment that  p^iven  1>v  a  school  to  raise  money  for  a  play- 
ground for  the  sehonl  is  nearly  always  worth  wiiiie.  Our  public 
schools  have  too  few  social  occasions,  and  anything  that  brings 
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the  ]>arents,  teachers  and  pupils  together  in  a  social  way  is 
likely  to  be  valuable.    The  spirit  of  this  age  that  is  coming  in 

is  n  sjiirit  of  sen'icc.  Almost  the  onlv  way  that  children  can  he 
trained  in  this  s|)irit  is  hy  doinj^  S( )incthinL;;  for  tlie  comnion  wel- 
fare. The  one  thine  which  they  are  hkely  to  appreciate  most  is 
providing  play  facilities  for  the  school.  This  may  not  seem 
very  unselfish,  but  it  is  not  individual  selfishness  at  any  rate,  and 
it  is  the  easiest  way  out  from  a  selHshness  that  is  purely  indi- 
vidual. The  school  grounds  of  Indianapolis  were  first  equipped 
in  this  way. 

Besides  the  entertainments,  we  were  accustomed  in  Washing- 
ton to  distribute  to  all  of  the  children  small,  brown  envelopes 
on  which  was  written,  "Contributions  for  School  Playgrounds." 
These  the  children  took  home  and  brought  back  on  a  dcsitjnated 
day.  cither  with  a  contribution  nr  without,  as  they  or  their 
parents  determined.  We  used  to  receive  from  $1000  to  $4000  a 
year  from  this  source,  and  more  than  half  of  all  the  school  play- 
grounds of  Washington  were  equipped  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  ways.  The  children  are  more  loyal  to  a  playground 
when  they  have  helped  to  create  it. 

Contributions  of  I  imCj  Seri'ice  and  Equipment. 

It  is  ofttimes  much  easier  to  get  contributions  of  time,  service 
or  equipment  than  it  is  of  money.  In  some  cities,  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  lull  corps  of  directors  has  volunteered  to  serve  without 
pay.  At  some  of  the  playgrounds  in  Washington,  besides  the 
paid  director,  we  had  as  many  as  five  or  six  volunteer  workers. 
The  merchants  freely  contributed  almost  anythincf  we  asked  for 
in  the  way  of  toys.  halh.  hat*^  nr  other  equi])nKnt. 

In  St  l.oiiis,  in  the  heginnini:,  the  carpenters*  union  built  the 
l>lH)gruund  houses  and  the  plasterers  plastered  them  free  of 
cost.  The  mothers  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  play- 
grounds volunteered  to  wash  the  towels  for  the  baths.  The 
la1)or  unions  are  nearly  always  willing  to  contribute  service,  if 
they  arc  a])proached  on  the  matter.  This  is  alwny;  advisable, 
as  it  not  only  saves  money,  but  it  secures  their  general  coojxira- 
tion  and  political,  support.  In  return,  they  are  apt  to  demand 
that  the  work  on  the  playgrounds  shall  be  done  by  union  men, 
so  far  as  it  is  union  work. 

W  hen  the  play»»rounds  were  tir'^t  Itcf^im  in  ^Tinncapohs,  the 
merchanls.  lumbermen  and  contractors  cunlribuled  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  needed  for  the  equipment  of  the  playgrounds. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  free  transportation  was  furnished 
the  playground  children  to  contests  and  on  excursions  by  the 
street  car  companies. 

In  Pittsburgh,  thcv  have  a  flower  day  once  a  week  on  which 
bouquets  are  presented  to  every  child.    These  were  contributed 
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by  the  florists  and  hy  individuals  from  their  own  private  flower 
Mds. 

Contributions  of  Playgrounds,  field  Houses  or  Sivimming  Pools, 

From  fifteen  to  seventy  playgrounds  and  a  number  of  Held 
houses  and  swiniming  pools  are  bttng  given  by  private  individuals 
to  onr  cities  each  yenr.  More  and  more  the  current -of  [)ublic 
givinjj^  is  iH'ing  accelerated  and  more  ami  more  it  is  turning;  into 
social  channels.  There  are  apt  to  be  in  eacli  city  certain  indi- 
viduals who  like  to  be  public  benefactors.  Either  a  playground^ 
a  field  house  or  a  swimming-pool  will  make  a  worthy  memo- 
rial that  will  be  much  more  decorative  and  quite  as  useful  as 
a  tombstone.  And  there  are  apt  to  be  one  cr  more  individuals 
in  every  city  who  will  be  glad  to  make  such  a  gift,  if  the  matter 
is  once  brought  to  their  attention.  Any  of  these  gifts  have  a 
popular  appeal  that  few  other  gifts  may  have. 

Publicity. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  and  to  give  the  public  the 

knowledge  that  is  needed  for  any  wise  giving,  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  lor  full  publicity,  both  of  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign and  of  the  facts  affecting  its  success.  In  a  good  many 
cases,  regular  publicity  men  are  employed.  In  the  campaigns 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  certain  men  often  go  from  city  to  city, 
following  the  different  campaigns.  They  thus  become  expert 
in  this  especial  kind  of  news  and  are  able  to  discriminate  as  to 
what  is  ini|>ortant  and  to  handle  the  press  with  very  little  coach- 
ing. So  far  as  possible,  editors  of  all  papers  should  be  seen 
by  a  representative  group  of  people  before  the  cam{)aign  is 
begun  and  their  interest  and  cooperation  enlisted.  They  are 
usually  willing  to  co<3perate  and  will  often  i)ul)H^h  the  news  on 
the  front  page.  If  no  good  publicity  man  is  available  or  funds 
are  scarce,  it  is  generally  best  for  some  member  of  the  associa- 
tion to  prepare  the  material  for  the  papers  himself,  for  the 
reason  that  the  ordinary  reporter  does  not  understand  what  is 
really  imixirtant,  and  often  fiUs  much  space  with  what  has  very 
little  value  for  the  movement,  and  which  may  do  positive  harm  by 
distracting  the  attention  from  the  essential  things.  It  is  never 
difficult  at  the  present  time  either  to  get  the  publicity  that  is 
needed  or  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  if  a  few  influential  people 
will  give  a  few  days  to  it. 

Results  of  the  Campaign, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  money  raising  campaign  for  the 

playgrounds  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  the 
'  movement.    It  always  brings  the  play  question  forcibly  before 
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the  people,  and  those  who  have  given  are  always  more  interested 
afterwards.  A  campaign  or  two  of  this  kind  is  sure  also  to  con> 

vert  the  city  to  the  policy  of  public  support,  in  part  from  mere 
self-defense  from  personal  giving.  The  canvassing  always  con- 
vinces the  canvassers.  The  people  who  have  given  their  time 
and  money  demand  efficiency  afterwards,  both  from  ihe  asso- 
ciation and  the' city.  It  is  often  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can 
happen  to  the  movement  to  have  the  city  take  it  over  in  the 
becfinning  without  any  vital  appreciation  of  its  real  significance. 
I  he  fmaiicial  campaign  always  secures  many  new  nicnibcrs  to  the 
association.  Olitimes  it  should  be  the  policy  to  reorganize  the 
association  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  in  order  to  put  into  posi- 
tions of  trust  those  who  have  shown  an  interest  and  to  drop  out 
the  dcatl  timber.  The  gain  in  interest  and  pcf^onncl  from  a  finan- 
cial campaign  should  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  financial  gain. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN 

GERMANY. 

DK.  A.  F.  LANGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

C\L1F0RN1A.* 

Ezndcnces  of  Nczu  Interest  in  Sports  in  Germany. 

I  got  caught  almost  at  once  on  entering  Germany  by  the  idea 
that  Germany  is  learning  or  relearning  to  play.  I  had  strayed 
into  a  village  inn  on  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  the  Lorelei  rock, 
and  there  I  could  not  help  overhearing  an  animated  football  dis- 
cussion I  thus  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  local  football 

club  and  of  clubs  in  the  neighborhood;  1  gathered  tbnt  n  scries  of 
games  had  been  nrranfjred  for;  I  heard  the  English  words  "fair 
play";  I  inferred  that  the  type  of  game  played  was  soceer  and 
also  diat  the  membership  of  the  dubs  was  recruited  from  the 
population  at  large  and  had  no  school  connection.  Now,  while 
iisteninf?.  T  could  not  but  ask  myself.  "Is  this  interest  in  football 
an  illustration  of  a  <^^eneral  movement?" 

The  very  next  day  I  had  occasion  to  asi<  the  same  question  in 
another  form.  Aboard  the  Rhine  steamer  I  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  be-knapsacked  boys  from  Frankfort,  who,  as  their  leader,  a 
Frankfort  teacher,  told  me.  were  returning  from  a  three  weeks* 
tramp.  Here  was  primarily,  of  course,  only  an  example  of  a 
truly  native  sport.  There  has  always  been  enougii  wanderlust 
to  set  thousands  of  German  legs  in  motion.  But  the  thought- 
provoking  feature  of  this  expedition  was  that,  as  I  was  told,  a 
body  of  Frankfort  citizens  had  supplied  the  funds. 

Ry  the  time  T  reached  Mimich  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  that 
durinj^  the  past  decade  Germany  has  made  herself  over  as  far 
as  practical  interest  in  sport,  native  or  naturaliiccd,  is  concerned. 
In  Munich  the  most  casual  observation  furnished  ample  cor- 
roborative evidence.  Below  my  window  extended  a  tennis  court 
for  the  use  of  a  select  assortment  of  Bavarian  princes,  who  zest- 
fully smasfic'd  tennis  balls  if  not  tennis  records  

More  and  better  corroborative  evidence  was  afforded  by  the 
shop  windows  of  special  stores  for  the  sale  of  sporting  parapher- 
nalia, with  their  display  of  bats  and  balls,  hockey  and  golf  sticks, 
tennis  rackets  and  bobsleighs,  skates  and  skis.  A  rich  variety 
of  supplies  fnr  manifold  demands.  Then  there  was  the  obvious 
popularity  of  skiing  as  a  winter  sixjrt.  I'or  weeks  special  trains, 
crowded  to  their  full  capacity,  were  run  to  various  mountain 
stations,  and  on  them  skis,  ski-ers  and  ski-cresses  were  on  the 

•Read  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Phy«ical  Education  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  July,  1914. 
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rij;lit  of  you  and  on  the  left  of  you.  Nor  were  the  Munichians 
alone  represented.  I^ven  tar-away  lierlin  iiad  sent  some  devotees. 
But  the  strongest  impression  was  made  on  me  by  the  number  of 
football  games  that  took  place  in  Munich  during  my  stay.  The 
series  of  Mcisterschaft'spiele,  championship  games,  seemed  end- 
less. For  months  the  >!unich  papers  announced  a  game  or  two 
a  week,  without,  by  the  way.  j^iving  more  than  five  or  six  h'nes  to 
any  one.  Bavaria,  J  canie  to  know,  had  become  dotted  all  over 
with  football  clubs,  tied  together  into  sectional  leagues. 

This  phencmienon  aroused  my  statistical  curiosity  and  I  found 
that  the  total  number  of  professed  football  players  iti  nermany 
had  coiiK-  to  exccL'il  lOO.OOO.  l-'rom  the  same  fairly  auiheutic 
source  1  Icarne*!  that  the  ski  associations  had  a  membership  of 
more  than  30,000,  the  golf  clubs  about  5000,  the  hockey  and  tennis 
leagues  over  60,000,  the  water  sport  organizations  about  the 
sanie  iumil)er,  that  the  troops  of  general  field  athletes  totaled 
175,000,  and  that  nearly  l,?oo.ooo  men  and  women  were  active 
meml)ers  of  the  indigenous  turnvereins.  Altogeliier  the  organi- 
zations practicing  and  promoting  self-education  for  physical 
efficiency  had  a  membership  of  over  2,000,000.  In  this  estimate 
were  not  included  the  thousands  that  belonged  to  the  Wau  lt ; 
vogel.  a  national  union  of  pedestrians  inspired  by  the  wanderlust 
and  allied  emotions. 

Causes  of  the  Xew  Interest. 

I  am  unable,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  stray  observations,  to 
give  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  new  taste  dermany  is 
acquiring.  One  factor  in  the  process  is  undoubtedly  the  imitative 
love  of  Germans  for  things  foreign,  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
do  as  the  world  is  doing.  Vnother  is  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion stirred  into  action  by  the  destructive  conditions  of  present- 
day  life  and  labor.  Acceleratini^  rati'^c'S  arc  the  Olympic  games 
scheduled  for  1016  at  the  capital  as  well  as  the  approving  attitude 
of  the  emperor.  Not  a  factor,  at  least,  not  as  yet,  is  the  athlete — 
his  name  is  legion  in  America — ^who  has  his  playing  done  for 
him  by  hired  men.  Interest  in  sport  is  not,  as  yet,  confounded 
with  cravinq:  for  seeing  a  content.  As  yet.  the  "play  is  the 
thing,"  not  li)c  winning,  and  if  the  sjjectator-athleie  should  tend 
to  shift  the  emphasis,  the  powers  that  be  would  be  likely  to  post 
the  notice :  Es  ist  verboten  to  sit  on  the  bleachers ;  or  rooting  wird 
streng  best  raft  (subject  to  a  heavy  fienalty).  Considerable 
shaping  inflitcnec  must  be  ascribed  to  the  currents  of  ideas,  set 
goiiiL,'  by  modern  science,  concernin'^  the  mcanin}^'-  of  physical 
efficiency  for  the  individual  and  nation.  To  proceed  by  taking 
thought  first  and  then  action,  slowly  but  persistently  until  the 
joys  of  acquired  second  nature  are  reached,  is  rather  character- 
istic of  the  German  psyche  or  temperament.   At  all  events,  the 
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German  interest  in  sport  lias  not,  like  Topsy,  "just  growcd'';  it 
cannot  he  detached  from  the  fostering  intiucnce  of  leaders  in 
physical  education.  Jjut  most  potent  generally  is  t lie  patriotic 
motive.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Gennan  boys  and  girls  and 
young  men  and  young  women  play  witK  the  Vaterland  and  the 
Wacht  am  Rhein  constantly  on  their  minds.  But  they  are  not 
expected  to  forget  what  their  physical  efficiency  means  to  their 
country.  Moreover,  the  t.'ikinq-  of  honors  at  Olympiads  by  a  few 
specialists  is  no  mark  ot  national  vigor.  Hence,  if  Gennania  is 
to  be  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace,  she  must  be  first  in  the  heart 
of  as  many  able-bodied  countrymen  as  possible. 

Now,  in  the  larger  view,  the  physical  education  movement,  as 
far  as  the  sport  aspect  is  concerned,  has  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  As  for  other  aspect*;,  such  as  favorable  environment 
for  the  natural  processes  of  f^rowth,  j>layL,^rounds  aiifl  sui>ervised 
play,  and  the  practical  inclusion  of  psycho-molor  training  among 
the  activities  of  the  school,  practt<%  is  probably  not  catching  up 
with  theory  as  fast  as  it  is  with  us.  There  are  more  and  higher 
hurdles  to  jump;  among  them,  cost,  traditions  and  rigidity  of 
established  institutions.  Hence,  the  secondary  schools  are  still 
largely  and  one-sidedly  intellectualistic.  The  play  iniiuilses  of 
adolescence  are  only  beginning  to  be  utilized.  The  problem  of 
how  to  keep  inter-school  contests  under  educational  control  has 
not  arisen  thus  far.  There  are  no  such  contests  as  yet.  At  the 
universities,  the  custom-caked  forms  of  life,  most  of  them  had, 
offer  a  passive  resistance  not  easily  overcome,  although  a  lover 
of  outdoor  .sport  need  not  now  feel  as  lonesome  as  I  did  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  It  denotes  a  new  attitude,  however,  at  any  rate 
on  the  part  of  university  authorities,  when  a  playground  is 
bought  for  university  students  as  was  done  in  Munich  last  year, 
and  a  director  of  gymnastics  and  games  appointed.  This  step 
included  an  oiler  to  pay  out  of  university  funds  to  every  student 
joining  a  tumverein  on€  fourth  of  the  annual  fee. 

The  old  order  changeth  and  new  occasions  teach  new  duties. 
....  German  greatness  rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  founded  by  von  Steun  and  Wilhelm  von  ITumholdt. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  contemporary  faith  and  work  of  the 
father  of  German  gymnastics,  who  sought  to  make  physical  edu- 
cation a  means  of  national  regeneration,  ....  'i  urnvater  Jahn, 
is  coming  into  his"^o\vn,  and  he.builded  better. Jth^ti  he  knew. 
.  .  .  .  Physical  education,  in  the  modern  scientific  sense,  is 
hound  to  be  incorporated  iti  ricrmnn  schools  and  life  as  it  already 
is  in  theory.  It  is  fast  becomiiis^  a  hot  six)t  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness and  so  an  integral  element  in  the  ardent  ambition  of 
statesmen,  educators,  etc.,  to  secure  for  Germany  the  greatest 
efficienqr  of  the  greatest  number,  the  potential  efBcienqr  of  being 
and  the  actualized  efliiciency  of  doing. 
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The  Theory  of  Education  in  which  Physical  Education  tinds  its 
Proper  Place. 

To  mc  one  of  the  most  meaningful  sign->  of  a  new  era  was  the 
open-air  festival  anil  convention  of  young  and  youthful  dermans, 
held  in  October,  on  a  mountain  top  near  Cassel.  Here  were 
assembled  representatives  of  many  societies  and  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Most  of  the  delegates  represented  student  organizations, 
among  them  the  student  league  of  total  abstainers.  In  general  the 
congress  might  have  been  described  as  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  with  no  teachers  present  as  such.  Its 
uniting  general  purpose  was  to  promote  ideals  worthy  of  German 
youth  at  its  best  and  the  creation  of  personal,  social  and  ethical 
forms  of  behavior  in  harmony  witli  those  ideals.  The  keynote  of 
the  discussion,  not  always  clearly  struck,  of  course,  was  not 
reform  Init  rrfonn.  Hence,  of  course,  insistence  on  such  re- 
shaping of  school  and  custom  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  adoles- 
cence. Many  winds  of  doctrine  passed  over  that  mountain  top 
near  Cassd.  Some  of  them  were  nothing  more  tluit  hot  air. 
But  if  one  were  to  interpret  and  formulate,  the  resulting'  philoS' 
ophy  of  edncation  nnt;ln  be  stated  thus: 

1.  In  the  last  analysis  there  is  onlv  one  vocation,  that  of 
becoming  stage  by  stage  dynamically  human  under  the  vocational 
guidance  of  science,  art  and  nature,  ethics  and  religion.  The  one 
and  only  master  career  is  Life,  each  period  of  which  is  both  ful- 
fillment and  preparation. 

2.  But  progress  in  making  a  life  normally  presnpposes  train- 
ing for  making  a  living.  It  always  implies  a  calling  as  a  means  of 
grace  and  growth.  And  lest  the  calling  mar  the  vocation  of 
being  human,  it  must  be  raised,  if  possible,  to  the  level  of  Intel* 
lij^'ent,  prideful,  creative  mastery. 

■>.  But  progress  in  the  career  of  life  implies  another  neres<:an,- 
means  or  sub-calling — citizenship.  The,  man  without  a  country 
camiot  be  a  man.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  jingo  caricature 
of  patriotism — ^my  country  right  or  wrong,  my  country— is  not 
a  caricature.  The  capital  we-feeling,  the  capital  wc-thinking, 
the  capital  wc-willinf^  and  doing,  the  team  work  for  the  common 
good, — are  of  tlic  <■■^se^ce  of  life      n  successful  career. 

From  the  national  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  ideal  of  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  the  greatest  number  means  the  greatest 
number  plying  successfully  the  vocation  of  being  dynamically 
human  with  the  aid  of  a  mastered  calling  and  habitual  loyalty, 

4.  But  progress  in  the  cnrecr  of  life,  of  the  sin^Mc  life  and  of 
the  life  of  all,  progress  towards  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the 
greatest  number,  implies  a  third  necessary  means,  or  sub-calling, 
that  of  making  the  most  of  the  physical  side  of  the  human 
psycho*physical  organism.  This  means  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  best  possible  bodily  life  and  then  so  much 
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more  than  that.  Physical  education  becomes  indispensable  to  the 
socializing  processes  of  training  for  efficient  citizenship,  indispen- 
sable in  me  mastery  of  a  calling,  indispensable  in  furthering  the 
business  of  mnkinLr  a  life  through  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  indi-jH  li  vable  in  making  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the 
greatest  number  mean  also  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Of  course  no  such  body  of  doctrine  as  I  have  given  was 

actually  presented.  But  the  drift  and  spirit  were  there,  the 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  forms  of  life  more  adequate  to  youth, 
the  demand  for  more  elbow-room,  for  belter  opportunities  to 
grow  through  play.  This  spirit  naturally  welcomes  all  that  is 
implied  in  physical  education  and  makles  propaganda  easier. 
Given  the  goal  and  the  will  to  make  it  and  the  discipline  to  make 
it,  the  chances  are  that  Germany  will  "arrive"  iti  physical  educa- 
tion as  she  has  arrived  in  scholarship,  in  coiiimorce,  agriculture 
and  the  industries,  and  very  likely  will  not  arrive  last. 
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NEW  YORK  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  FOR 
FEMALE  PLAYGROUND  ATTENDANT. 

leonhart)  i  elix  i  i  i,d,  ll.  m.,  ph.  d.,  assistant  chief  examiner, 
municipal  civil  service  commission,  n£w  york. 

Applications. 

Applications  for  the  position  of  female  playground  and  gym- 
nasium attendant  were  received  by  the  New  York  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  October  16,  1913,  to  October  30, 
1913.  TliL\  were  received  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  after  the 
students  had  completed  their  registration  at  the  various  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  schools  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  in  order  that  these  students,  many  of  whom  arc  highly 
qualified  for  service  as  playground  attendants  and  many  of  whom 
seek  such  employment,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  ccunpete  in 
the  examination.  The  receipt  of  applications  in  the  autumn  also 
gave  the  examining  bureau  of  the  commission  ample  time  to  hold 
the  medical,  the  practical  and  the  written  tests  and  have  the 
eligible  list  ready  for  certification  at  the  opening  of  the  play- 
ground season  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Applications  were 
received  only  from  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Subjects. 

1  he  subjects  of  the  exatninatinn  for  the  jiosition  of  female 
playground  and  gynniasium  attendant  were  as  follows:  A  quali- 
fying physical  examination;  a  practical  test  in  playground  work 
having  a  weight  of  two  points  out  of  ten,  and  in  which  each  can- 
didate was  reqtiired  to  receive  a  rating  of  at  least  70  per  cent:  a 
paper  of  questions  on  the  duties  of  the  position  to  wliich  eacli 
candidate  was  required  to  submit  answers  in  writing  on  the  day 
of  the  examination,  which  had  a  weight  of  six  points  out  of  ten, 
and  on  which  each  candidate  was  required  to  obtain  a  mininnim 
rating  of  70  per  cent ;  and  question*:  relating  to  the  candidate's 
education  and  experience,  having  a  weight  of  two  points  out  of 
ten.  ']  u  obtain  a  place  on  the  eligible  list  a  general  average  of 
70  per  cent  was  required  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  examination. 

Experience. 

An  experience  l)lank  was  issticd  with  e.icli  application  and  was 
to  be  filed  with  the  commission  at  the  time  of  filing  the  ai)plica- 
tion.    On  this  experience  paper  each  candidate  was  required  to 
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give  a  detailed  account  of  her  education  and  her  record  of  pre- 
vious employment.  The  questions  on  this  paper  called  for  a 
statement  of  the  candidate's  ajje,  a  statement  of  the  educational 
institutions  attended  by  lier,  together  with  the  dates  of  attendance, 
the  course  of  study  pursued,  aud  the  decree  or  diploma  received; 
a  biatcniciit  of  the  technical  education  received  by  the  candidate 
tending  to  (]ualify  her  for  a  trade,  vocation,  calling,  or  profes- 
sion; a  brief  statement  of  the  candidate's  OTiployment  from  the 
time  she  beg^an  to  work  up  to  five  years  ago;  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  candidate's  occupation  during  each  of  ilic  last  live 
years,  naming  the  occupation,  tlie  name  and  the  address  of  the 
employer,  the  business  of  the  employer,  the  cause  of  the  candi^ 
date's  leaving,  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  duties,  and  the 
hours  of  her  employment,  and  a  statement  of  any  other  facts, 
not  opinions,  which  would  tend  to  qualify  the  candidate  for  the 
position  of  female  gymnasium  attendant.  The  answers  to  all 
the  questions  on  this  experience  blank  were  given  by  the  candi- 
date under  oath. 

The  experience  papers  of  all  the  candidates  in  the  examination 
were  rated  independently  by  two  examiners  upon  a  competitive 
Tiasis.  and  the  average  of  these  two  ratings  constituted  the  niark 
attached  to  each  caiuiuiatc's  exixrience  paper,  1  hose  elements  of 
the  candidate's  training  which  were  of  the  most  value  in  tending 
to  fit  her  for  the  position  of  playground  attendant,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, attendance  at  a  normal  school  of  physical  training,  were 
given  the  highest  rating.  Similarly  those  elements  of  each  candi- 
date  s  record,  of  previous  employment  which  tended  to  fit  her  for 
the  position  were  piven  the  highest  rating,  as,  for  example,  ex- 
perience in  teaching  or  in  dealing  with  girls  in  social  work.  The 
other  elements  of  each  candidate's  echication  and  record  of 
previous  employment  were  given  such  lower  ratings,  by  the 
examiners,  as  their  smaller  relative  value  in  tending  to  fit  the 
applicant  for  the  position  of  playgroiuid  attendiant  justified. 

Physical  Examinatiok. 

The  physical  examination  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  medical 
physical  examination  and  tests  of  strength  and  agility.  In  the 
medical  physical  examination  the  candidates  were  given  a  test 

of  vision,  to  pass  which  re(]uired  the  reading  of  Snellen  20/20 
test  types.  Hearing  was  tested.  Hearts  were  examined  with 
the  stethoscope  ap])lied  to  the  naked  chest.  1  he  candidates  were 
inspected  for  evidence  of  nervous  disease,  defects  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus,  deformities,  glandular  swellings,  stiff  joints, 
extreme  knock-knee  and  bow-legs,  missing  joints,  skin  diseases, 
contagious  diseases,  g 'itf  r.  exophthalmos  and  abnormalities  of 
respiration.  Defects  ot  gaii  and  muscular  coordination  were  also 
examined  for.   The  bared  legs  and  feet  were  examined  for  evi- 
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dences  of  defective  circulation,  edema,  varicose  veins,  uU:ers, 
eczema,  bunions,  deformities  of  toes,  flat-foot,  everted  foot  and 
atrophy  of  muscles.  The  physical  examination  also  took  coj^ni- 
zance  of  fingers  and  ears  encumbered  with  conspicuous  jewelry. 

Only  the  candidates  who  passed  the  medical  physical  examina- 
tion were  given  the  tests  of  strength  and  agility.  Candidates  had 
been  instructed  to  bring  gymnasium  or  bathing  suits  and 
.sneakers. 

The  tost  consisted  of  liftini^  a  twenty-five  j>ound  dumb-bell  with 
the  riglu  and  with  liie  left  hand  successively ;  holding  one's  self 
suspended  and  chinning  on  the  horizontal  bar ;  raising  the  trunk 
to  a  sitting  posit  it  ui  from  the  supine  position ;  jumping  to  ix:>sition 
on  the  horizontal  bars  with  the  arms  strai^t  and  the  elbows 
unbent;  and  a  running  low  jump  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  All  of 
the  physical  examinations  were  conducted  with  the  assistance  of 
a  woman  examiner. 

Practical  Test. 

Only  those  candidates  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  physical 
examination  were  admitted  to  the  practical  test,  which  was  held 
on  a  subsequent  day  and  which  had  a  weight  of  two  points  out  of 

ten.  The  practical  test  consisted  of  three  parts,  each  of  which 
had  equal  wciijht.  The  examiners  rated  the  personal  proficiency, 
the  teaching  ability  and  the  general  fitness  of  each  candidate  on 
a  competitive  scale.  The  candidates  were  required  to  march, 
lo  execute  a  calisthenic  drill,  to  dance,  to  run  and  to  pass  a 
basket  ball,  for  their  rating  in  personal  proficiency.  Each  can- 
didate, in  her  turn,  wai  next  required  to  teach  the  other  candi- 
dates of  her  group  a  singing  game,  a  dance,  a  running  game  and 
a  ball  game.  During  the  candidates'  entire  practical  examination 
the  examiners  observed  their  work  critically,  with  a  view  to 
determining  thefr  general  fitness,  such  elements  as  personality, 
carriage.  (Ires'?,  voice,  manner,  executive  ability,  ele..  being  rated 
under  this  head,  Fxpert  examiners  well  known  in  the  field  of 
playground  work  were  especially  employed  by  the  commission 
to  conduct  this  practical  test  in  conjunction  with  a  member  of 
the  r^lar  examining  stafF. 

Written  Examination. 

Only  those  candidates  who  siscceeded  in  passing  both  the 
physical  examination  and  the  practical  examination  were  admitted 
to  the  written  examination,  which  was  held  at  a  later  date.  The 
written  examination,  which  had  a  weight  of  six  i>oints  out  of 
ten,  con ^i^ ted  of  a  single  paper  of  ten  questions  of  which  the 
following  is  a  eopy.  The  examination  began  at  ten  o'clock  and 
closed  at  two-thirty,  no  recess  being  allowed. 
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Questions  of  Written  Examination. 

1.  (a)    State  the  considerations  that  should  determine  the  suitable- 

ness of  games  to  be  played  on  a  playground, 
(b)    What  is  meant  by  a  "quiet  ^aine  ?    Give  three  examples. 

Describe  one  of  those  you  memiun. 

2.  (a)    Name  the  tjrpes  of  games  that  generally  appeal  to  children 

aliout  the  age  of  six  aiul  tcU  why.   Mention  five  such  tjames. 
(b)    Mention  live  ball  games  for  girls  exclusive  of  basket  ball. 
Describe  any  one  of  those  you  mention. 

3.  (a)    Name  the  elements  that  make  "folk  dances"  most  suitable  for 

playground. 

(b)  Name  ten  folk  dances  suitable  for  playground  or  green, 
indicating  those  best  htted  for  small  children  and  those  for 
the  larger  girls. 

4.  Describe  two  folk  dances,  cme  suitable  for  small  children  and  the 
other  for  the  larger  girls,  mentioning,  in  each  case,  formation,  steps, 
measure,  etc. 

5.  Discuss  tlie  relation  of  the  playground  to  surrounding  social  con- 
ditions from  the  standpoint  of  a  play  leader. 

6.  (a)   Name  the  elements ,you  would  make  tise  of  or  aids  you  would 

resort  to  in  establishing  discipline  among  those  who  use  a 
playground. 

(b)  Assuming  that  punishment  is  to  be  »m$idered  as  a  help  in 
maintaining  such  discipline^  what  form  or  forms  should  it 

take? 

7.  Enumerate  and  describe  in  detail  the  forms  of  recreation  yott 

would  provide  for  the  small  children  who  frequent  a  playground. 

8.  (a)    VVliat  do  you  understand  by  the  term  "unorganized  play"? 

(b)  State  any  objection  that  might  be  made  to  carrying  on 
"unnrpanized  play"  among  all  classes  of  children. 

(c)  Nanit  the  types  of  stories  that  would  be  appropriate  lor  recital 
to  children  by  the  play  leader. 

(d)  \\  hat  time  would  you  set  apart  for  si:ch  story-telling? 

9.  (a)    Discuss  the  value  of  festivals  in  playground  work. 

<b)  Name  some  types  of  festivak  for  the  children  who  attend 
playgrounds. 

10.  (a)  Suggest  any  rules  regarding  the  use  of  apparatus  by  small 
children  that  might  tend  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent. 

(b)  Describe  the  manner  in  which  you  would  treat  the  following 
cases  in  an  emergency :  Cut  on  the  head,  brdcen  arm,  cinder 
or  dirt  in  the  eye>  prostration  by  heat. 

Statistics. 

Number  of  applications  filed  and  candidates  summoned  for 
physical  examination,  256. 

Number  who  passed  physical  examination  and  were  summoned 
for  practical  examination,  126. 

Number  who  passed  practical  examination  and  were  stunmoned 
for  written  examination,  01. 

Number  who  passed  written  examination  and  were  placed  on 
eligible  list,  39. 

Number  who  have  secured  appointment  from  eligible  list,  34, 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION  PLAY  SCHOOL  OP  \9\ZJ^ 

CLARK  W.  HETHERINGTON,  UXI\*ERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

I.  Theory  of  the  Organization  of  the  Play  School. 

A,   The  Idea  Summarized,  with  Comments. 

Tlic  j)l;iy  school  is  a  scIick)!  organization  witli  its  program 
of  activities  and  mciliods  based  on  the  central  idea  of  uniting 
the  spontaneous  play-life  of  the  child,  who  needs  and  desires 
leadership,  with  society's  demand  that  he  be  instructed.  It  is 
an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  elementary  education  l)y  har- 
monizing the  child's  extra-home  educational  exi)eriences  through 
combining,  in  one  institution,  the  functions  of  the  play-center 
and  the  functions  of  the  school ;  hence  the  term  "Play  School." 

Further,  tiie  plan  correlates,  through  a  simple  administrable 
grouping  of  the  child's  natural  activities,  and  through  an  expan- 
sion of  the  idea  of  leadership,  many  of  the  apparently  divergent 
ideals  and  methods  in  nio<lern  education  which  began  with 
Rousseau  and,  stimulated  by  recent  profound  social  changes, 
have  resulted  in  great  educational  restlessness  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

For  the  little  children,  the  plan  alj>orl)s  naturally  what  is 
sound  in  the  results  of  educational  experience  since  hroebel's 
time  and  extends  the  process  to  the  tender  years  of  infancy.  For 
the  larger  children,  it  brings  together  in  a  practical  school  scheme, 
and  extends  down  the  scale  of  years,  the  valuable  results  and  the 
ideals  that  initiated  them  in  many  recent  educational  efforts, 
namely,  the  "outdoor  school,"  the  vacation  school,  gardening, 
manual  training,  organized  excursions,  camps,  activities  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  "training  for  citizenship,  " 
intensive  individual  development,  etc. 

The  plan  correlates  and  gives  a  balanced  relationship  between 
physical  education,  moral  education  and  cultural  education.  It 
lays  the  real  foundation  for  vocational  training  and  guidance. 
Above  all,  it  establishes  in  school  practice  one  of  the  more  recent 
educational  discoveries :  the  necessity  of  leadership  in  play  from 

•A  report  t>>  Ft  ol'issoi  ("harUv  H.  Rii-lxr,  Drati  uf  the  Snnuner  .*>c'ssinn  of  the 
I'l-.iVi  iMty  of  C.-ilifiirnia.  on  tlit-  I  >cmon«tratii>n  I'lay  Si  h....'.  t  oniliictcii  cluriiiR  the 
Siininicr  Session  itf  1913.  Tlic  lait  of  the  r<i"ift  expLnninR  tlio  thc'ry  of  the  play 
scli<"il  aTul  ilr<i(rit(in(?  its  activities  is  an  .Tmiilitiratimi  nf  the  hricf  (uitlinc  submitted 
to  I)iTin  KiclKT  in  tlir  winter  of  10 1 2  The  (Irst  draft  of  this  reiM)rt  was  ^iihmitted 
to  several  e<hirat.)rs  for  eritirism.  aii'l  the  author  is  csffecially  tiulchted  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Elliott,  of  the  I'liivcrMtv  i.f  Wisconsin.  Prc-sideiit  E.  C.  Stanford,  o£  Clark  College, 
Dr.  C.  E.  RitRh.  of  the  Tniversity  of  Calif.. rtna,  and  Professor  M.  V.  O'Sbea.  Un|. 
versitv  of  Wisintisiii.    kv|>rintcd  by  permission  of  Dean  Kielicr. 

Tins  'Uniuosiratiun  was  olio  ooirauctcd  in  1914,  and  will  be  conducted  dnrins 
1915  at  the  same  place. 
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infancy  to  maturity  and  the  educational  superiority  of  leadership 
in  play  ta  instruction  in  work.  It  bridges  the  gap  between  play 
and  work. 

Therefore  the  play  school  may  be  defined  as  an  outdoor  school 
and  play-center  combined,  where  the  teacher's  interest  is  centered 
in  the  children  and  their  activities,  not  merely  in  subjects  of  study, 
where  the  educational  cllorls,  including  the  moral  and  social,  are 
put  on  a  basis  of  practical  living  experience  radiating  into  the 
whole  environment,  and  where  children  are  considered  both  as 
free  active  agents  and  as  immature  social  creatures  requiring  aid, 
social  control  and  discipline.  Instead  of  teaching  subjects,  it 
organizc<^  activities  out  of  which  subjects  develop,  as  they  have 
in  racial  history.  The  activities  organized  are  the  natural,  more 
or  less  distinct  phases  of  the  child's  complete  life.  The  usual 
school  subjects  develop  as  phases  of  these  activities. 

In  spite  of  the  inclusiveness  of  this  ideal,  the  play  school  plan 
as  presented  is  not  considered  an  invulnerable  or  perfected  solu- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  problem.  No  school  scheme  can 
be  perfect  so  long  as  something  is  to  be  learned  ahout  chihi 
nature,  or  so  long  as  society  progresses,  and  no  individual  can 
present  a  perfect  solution.  That  is  a  race  problem.  But  the 
plan  seems  to  meet  in  general  the  fundamental  test  of  flexibility 
for  progress  with  every  advance  in  knowlcdp^e  of  child  nature, 
education  or  social  need.  Apfaiii.  the  plan  is  not  presented  in  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  toward  the  public  school,  but  just  the  reverse. 
The  widespread  discontent  with  the  public  school  is  recognized 
and  my  idea  of  the  cause  of  this  discontent  is  expressed.  The 
plan  proposes  a  step  in  organization  and  method  that  will  make 
modern  ideals  and  tendencies  consistent  and  efficient  in  educa- 
tional results  and  that  will  command  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  more  progressive  and  intelligent  parents  and  teachers.  This 
sympathy  and  support  are  essential  if  the  public  school  is  to 
fulfill  its  functions. 

The  play  school  is  not  even  presented  as  something  entirely 

new.  The  scheme  of  organization  and  interpretation  of  activities 
are  new,  at  least  in  form ;  and  the  extent  of  application  of  the  idea 
of  leadership  and  the  degree  of  fusion  of  the  functions  of  the 
child's  play-center  and  the  school  are  new  in  emphasis.  Yet  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  activities  has  been  demonstrated  in 
numerous  schools,  in  modern  playgrounds  and  in  !)o\  s'  and  (girls' 
organizations.  The  whole  idea  has  been  approximated  in  in.my 
private  efforts  and  in  a  few  public  schools.  The  convergence 
towards  a  fusion  of  the  school  and  play-center  is  seen,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  tendency  of  the  school  to  organize  the  play-life  of 
the  child,  well  illustrated  at  Gary,  Indiana,  and.  nn  the  other 
hand,  in  the  tendency  of  the  best  year-round  pla\^rounds  to 
organize  activities  that  are  usually  considered  school  functions. 
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My  own  ideas*  have  been  the  product,  first  of  reform-school 
work  and  then  of  intimate -contact  with  the  educational  results 
of  the  lower  schools  through  years  of  college  teaching  and  experi- 
ence in  organizing  play  and  recreation. 

While  the  essential  elements  in  the  theory  of  the  play  school, 
namely,  the  identification  of  play  with  spontaneous  Kving,  and 
education  with  the  process  of  living— both  controlled  by  social 
conditions  and  depending  in  resuhs  on  leadership — are  as  sound 
for  the  organization  of  secondary  and  his/her  education  and  even 
the  molding  of  adult  sentiinciUs  and  cusiimis.  as  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  education  o£  infants  and  children,  yet  this  report 
is  confined  to  the  latter  problem,  because  it  is  fundamental  to 
the  rest  and  because  the  problems  of  organizing  activities  and 
leadership  are  quite  different  after  the  capacity  to  work  has  been 
established. 

B.  Divisions  of  the  ReporL 

An  interpretation  of  the  general  tlieory  of  the  play  school, 
a  description  and  explanation  of  its  activities  are  given  in  divi- 
sions C  and  D,  and  conclusions  concerning  the  demonstration  of 
the  summer  of  1913  are  given  in  part  two  of  this  report. 

C.   Influences  Determining  the  Organization  of  the  Elementary  . 

School. 

The  schtiol  a>  a  social  institution  and  the  school  process, 
typified  by  the  curriculum,  require  a  perpetual  rcinterprctation 
and  reoryantcatwn  corrcspondmg  to  advancing  knowledge  of 
child  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  social  progress 
on  the  other.  Since  the  play  school  is  a  reinterpretation,  it  must 
be  treated  from  both  these  standpoints. 

1.   Child  Life  an*d  the  Educational  Process. 

A  larger  interpretation  of  the  child's  nature,  especially  in  his 
play-life,  must  be  based  on  the  fact  that  he  is  not  merely  a  reflex 
mechanism  responding  to  external  stimuli,  but  a  spontaneously 
active  creature,  driven  by  internal  needs  and  hungers  that  are 
fundamental  springs  of  conduct.  Hungering  for  at  tivii\ ,  experi- 
ence and  expression,  he  develops  his  organic,  nervous,  emotional 
and  intellectual  powers  in  the  process  of  gaining  adjustment. 

*1  rir«,t  i  i  iii .  l  ifct)  1)ic  Play  School  sclicmc  as  a  school  for  sitlmorinal  chtMren 
after  two  vtMr^'  work  in  a  juvenile  rrforin.ilory  and  presented  it  in  IS!''!"  «hilf  :i 
l-ellow  in  t  lark  rniversity  to  (;.  Stanley  Ilall.  Dr.  Hall  iirRed  at  that  time  the 
organizatiiin  of  such  a  schotd  in  Mostfm,  Imt  it  could  not  he  financed.  l  ater  I  used 
the  trrm  "Play  Si:ho<d"  in  my  uiiivc'sitv  i-v r< niirin  of  physical  <'ducation  and  play  in 
MisF.tiuri,  esuerially  in  the  campaij^n  ;  i  t!r  r  nn-itutn  of  playgronn.U  nv.dcr  the 
school  hoards  of  rural  towns  with  the  hope  of  fusing  the  functioii»  of  the  play-ccnter 
with  the  school.  I  left  the  University  of  Miuouri  before  any  part  of  the  larger 
idea  was  realized. 
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Spontaneously  curious  about  his  own  activities  and  those  of 
nature,  animals  and  man.  he  imitates  them  all  until  he  masters 
tlieir  emotional  and  ideational  content,  lie  is  spontaneously  a 
manipulator  of  things,  a  juggler  of  impressions,  and  he  constructs 
with  things  and  ideas.  He  is  spontaneously  linguistic  and  "talks" 
until  he  ran  express  what  he  observes,  thinks  and  feels.  He  is 
spontaneously  social  and  enters  into  social  relationships  and  or- 
ganizations. He  is  spontaneously  suggestible  and  educable ;  he  is 
a  follower,  an  imitator,  a  hero<worshiper,  craving  leadership  and 
instruction  in  ways  of  acting  that  will  satisfy  his  hungers  and  give 
him  adjustment. 

This  spontaneous  expre-^^i'tn  of  energy  under  the  stimulus  of 
hungers,  controlled  by  instuiets  and  modified  by  experience  and 
social  tradition  and  susceptible  to  leadership,  is  play.  Play  is 
not  the  popular  "just  play"  nor  the  schoolman's  "mere  play." 
It  is  identical  with  the  child's  spontaneous  living.  Its  relation 
to  work  will  he  considered  later. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  that  play  began 
to  evolve  with  the  capacity  to  use  experience  and  choose  ways 
of  acting,  i.e.,  with  the  beginning  of  the  evolution  of  intellect. 
It  is  just  as  deep  in  meaning  as  either  the  intellect  or  the  will. 
Its  func  tion  is  to  develop  the  latent  plastic  iwwers'  nf  rational 
man  and  keep  him  flexible  through  adult  life.  Play  is  the 
central  element  in  the  scheme  of  human  nature  that  makes  voli- 
tion possible. 

Infancy,  biologically  speaking,  is  a  period  for  parental  care 

during  which  time  systems  of  nervous  connections,  feelings  and 
ideas  are  developed  together  through  play  in  order  that  the  nerve 
paths  may  be  controlled  in  volitional  or  rational  conduct.*  With- 
out play  man  is  inconceivable;  play  makes  volition  and  rational 
living  possible.  There  is  no  meaning  to  the  phrase  "mere  play,'' 
for  play  is  the  most  important  activity  in  life. 

Play  is  nature's  metlmd  of  education.  \\'hy!*  Because  educa- 
tion, in  its  ])roadei>t  sense,  is  identical  with  the  jiroccss  of  livin^f. 
More  specilically,  it  is  learning  how  to  live  through  experience. 
But  experience  comes  only  as  the  result  of  activity,  and  play  is 
the  fundamental  form  of  all  developmental  activity.  It  is  spon- 
taneous living.  Out  of  the  various  reactious  u{)on  the  environ- 
ment that  we  call  experience  comes  the  development  of  the 
instincts  and  emotions  and  the  experience  that  makes  for  knowl- 
edge, character  and  adjustment. 

Schools,  books,  libraries,  lalx>ratories  and  museums  are  only 
devices  to  give  opporlimitie<  for  activity.  All  these  are  worthless 
and  the  teacher  is  im]>otent  without  the  activity  of  the  individual 
to  be  educated.  And  play,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  primary  form 
of  this  activity. 

•The*c  theoretical  intcri>rctaoon»  are  cirawn  ironi  a  forthcoming  vohttne  on  tbc 
Nature  mni  Function  of  Plajr. 
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So  striking  is  the  child's  expression  of  his  energfies,  so  broa<l 
his  curiosity  and  so  intense  his  dehght  in  his  acliviiics,  that  tlic 
most  cons|>icuous  thing  about  him  is  his  struggle  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion. And  his  struggle  is  rational.  He  is  as  much  "interested"  in 
activities  that  drwlop  liis  otLranic,  nervous  and  character  powers 
as  he  is  in  getting  int'ormation.  and  vice  versa. 

The  child  wants  a  real  education;  and  he  wants  to  get  it  in 
the  only  satisfactory  way— just  as  the  race  got  it,  through  experi- 
ence. For  years  educators  have  been  going  to  the  child  with 
their  "priceless  products  of  racial  experience,"  and  the  child 
ha*?  said  (by  bis  reactions')  :  "Go  to.  1  don't  want  your  canned 
goods,  r  want  the  fresli,  iuicy  fruit  of  experience  <jai?i<"d  through 
my  own  acti\ities" — and  he  gets  it,  though  frcquenily  it  is  of 
indifferent  quality  and  often  positively  bad. 

In  his  pla\  .  w  hich  is  his  real  life,  the  child  educates  himself, 
even  without  instruction  or  aid.  The  result,  however,  depends 
always  upon  the  character  of  tlie  activities,  and  this  is  determined 
partly  by  the  individual  child's  temperament,  partly  by  his  oppor- 
tunities and  largely  by  the  example  and  leadership  supplied  in  his 
environment.  Through  these  forces  come  development,  and 
character  and  ideals  are  formed.  It  is  the  duty  of  education  as 
a  social  effort  to  feed  the  spoTi!:!nrnii<  life-hungers  of  the  child 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Loo|)eraiion  must  be  j^iven  that 
the  play-life  may  l>e  broad,  rich  and  wholesome.  Hence,  indi- 
vidual leadership  is  essentiaJ. 

Leadership  means  study,  suggestion,  direction.  It  may  mean 
control  in  which  discipline  in  work  and  duty  have  a  place;  it 
never  means  mere  domination.  This  cooperation  and  leadership 
in  the  child's  struggle  for  activity,  experience  and  self-expression, 
the  play  school  pro])oses  to  give  completely. 

Relation  of  Play  and  Work — Education. 

Disagreement  concerning  these  principles  may  arise  Uirough 
old  misinterpretations  and  confused  notions  about  the  relation 
between  play  and  work.   The  fact  that  the  child  must  learn  to 

work  cannot  be  over-cmi)liasi/ed.  for  he  lias  needs,  supplied  dur- 
ing the  early  years  by  the  luMne.  that  later  lie  mtist  satisfy  through 
work.  Moreover,  it  he  is  to  become  an  etticient  social  being,  he 
must  leam  to  perform  duties  that  frequently  are  not  pleasant 
and  his  adjustment  will  be  flexible  and  complete  in  proportion 
as  he  masters  the  essential  culture  of  the  race.  Born  into  a 
complex  social  order  tliat  is  the  jnoduct  of  long  ages  of  social 
evolution,  he  must  not  only  learn  to  work  but  acquire  the  capacity 
to  work  according  to  the  conditions  of  modern  society. 

The  ability  to  satisfy  needs,  to  perform  onerous  duties  and  to 
acquire  culture  demands  the  capacity  for  long-sustained  volitional 
effort  under  the  control  of  an  idea  of  need  or  duty.  This 
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is  work  in  its  developed  form.  This  rapacity  to  work  is  not 
achieved  suddenly.  It  is  an  acquired  irait.  The  infant  has  no 
capacity  to  work :  the  capacity  is  acquired,  in  the  normally  devel- 
oped individual,  during  the  period  between  birth  and  maturity.* 
It  appears  in  late  infancy  and  we  exploit  it  in  school  by  the 
sixth  year.  It  (kvelop?  very  pfradually  tip  to  the  age  of  seven, 
more  rapidly  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  increasingly  fast  during 
adolescence. 

The  rise  of  the  capacity  for  work  is  associated  with  and 
directly  dei^endent  upon  a  correlated  and  parallel  development 
of  (1)  the  power  for  volitional  action  in  the  plastic  nervous 
system  through  the  developmental  stimulus  of  activity  in  play; 
('?)  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  volitional  attention 
through  the  exercise  of  rellex  attention  in  the  instinctively  eon- 
trolled  activities  of  play;  {'i )  the  development  of  tlie  capacity 
for  sustained  enthusiastic  effort  through  the  exercise  of  the 
emotion  of  expectancy  which  holds  attention  in  the  emotion- 
sufifused  activities  of  play;  and,  fmally,  ('  I )  the  development  of 
a  moral  sense  of  pnriujse  or  responsibility  or  ambition,  which 
comes  \\  itli  a  tnatnrin^  of  the  social  self. 

The  growtli  of  all  tliesc  nervous  and  mental  powers  that 
make  work  possible  begins  in  the  simple  and  instinctive  activities 

of  tlic  infant  which  everyone  recognizes  as  play.  The  young 
child  ean  Ije  eclneati  !  in  no  other  way.  Hut  later  the  develop- 
nienl  may  be  continned  either  ihront^h  play  or  work  as  above 
defined,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  confusion  arises  concerning 
the  relationships  of  play  and  work  in  education.  To  anticipate 
my  conclusions,  play,  because  of  its  emotional  accompaniment, 
is  a  more  ethcient  developer  of  all  the  fundamental  powers  used 
in  work  than  work  itself. 

The  child's  activities  develop  progressively  (1)  in  the  mus- 
cular strength  used,  (2)  in  the  variety,  complexity,  duration  and 
coordination  of  movements,  (3)  in  the  number  of  instincts  and 
desires  and  the  form  and  intensity  of  their  expression,  (4)  in 

the  breadth  of  the  associative  processes  used,  and  (5)  in  the 
span  of  sustained  effort  in  the  accomplishing  of  a  desired  end. 

Now.  the  acfi^-itirs  exhibiting  this  progressive  development 
may  frequently  be  considered  either  play  or  zvork  according  to 
the  point  of  view.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  activity :  internally  impelled  activity,  or  play, 
and  cxtcniallv  inii)t^'lled  activity,  or  work.  Any  actnnty  from 
the  child's  standpoint,  no  matter  what  the  powers  used,  the  energy 

*Thr  roots  of  hoth   I>lfi>    .>n.i  .trc   [in  sciit    friiin   the  btKUUiing.     'I'lit:  ilK^jle 

111  satisfy  |iii>s]i,il  ■iffils  '<r  c-siiipc  .  iisi  i  inrt  s  f\|  nssc*!  liy  voc.ll,  fncri.il  .mH  general 
b<^<lilv  rno\fm(  nt-.  iu.»y  be  calicd  thf  uua<  <:■!  '.v-.rk^  The  strugKl*^  s.itisfy  scum-. 
ncrv'Mis  .-itu!  tm-rttal  needs  or  the  sj»i iiKani-mis  attii.ns  and  irafti..iis  ..f  a^ljir-inn  m 
may  be  called  the  roots  of  l>lay.    It  is  in  these  latter  activities  iinmarily  that  ah  the 

bigfaer  powers  for  work  ana  play  arc  developed. 
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expended,  or  the  duration  of  the  effort,  is  play  if  tt  u  internally 
impelled  and  satisfies  the  developing  life-hungers  and  instincts  of 
the  age  period. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  adult,  or  objectively  considered, 

the  activities  of  the  child  that  nrc  sustained  and  have  a  purpose 
or  future  aim  arc  to  he  called  work;  but,  oliviously,  this  is 
an  interpretation  of  child-life  in  adult  terms.  The  adult,  if  he 
is  an  efficient  social  being,  must  work  and  he  must  recreate.  No 
such  situation  exists  normally  in  child-life.  The  child  gains  hb 
economic  adjustment  through  the  home.  His  play  is  both  recrea- 
tion and  work  and  it  is  neither  recreation  or  work :  it  is  Hfe. 
Before  maturity  his  play  activities  are  differentiated  into  the 
capacity  lor  work  and  the  need  for  recreatkMi.  The  child's  play 
is  not  recreation  as  usually  understood  and  we  cannot  insist  on 
that  too  strenuously.  Play  is  the  child's  chief  business  in  life. 
In  these  internally  impelled  activities  he  lives  and  learns  how 
to  live,  in  them  he  should  gain  his  primary  development  and 
life  adjustment. 

Play  is  as  broad  as  the  child's  developing.  Hfe.  The  activities 
frequently  take  forms  that  are  not  efficient  from  the  adult  or 
educational  standpoint ;  but  to  identify  the  child's  play  with 
"fooling'"'  or  "futility"  only,  shows  a  twisted  understanding^  of 
child  nature  that  is  a  very  subtle  survival  of  medievalism  in 
modem  educational  thought.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  shrinking 
from  the  idea  of  play  as  an  educational  force. 

There  need  be  no  quibbling  about  the  fact  that  a  high  capacity 
for  work  can  be  developed,  has  been  developed  generally  in  the 
past  through  work,  though  the  efficiency  of  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals developed  by  this  method  alone  can  l^e  questioned.  But 
the  essential  point  to  be  recognized  is  that,  all  through  childhood. 
/»/ay  is  superior  to  work  as  a  darloper  of  the  nen'ous  and  mental 
powers  used  in  work  because  of  its  emotional  content.  Aforeover, 
the  degree  of  develojMnent  of  the  jwwer  for  work  depends  upon 
the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  i)lay  experience. 

Play  is  more  intense,  varied  and  of  greater  duration  because 
of  the  sustaining  power  of  enthusiasm  which  postprn/  the  onset 
of  fatigue  and  reduces  the  con'jcion^^ness  of  effort  wliich  charac- 
terizes the  volitional  attention  of  work.  Tlurefi»re.  as  power 
is  a  product  of  activity,  play  is  a  belter  developer  of  nervous 
energ>'  and  volitional  attention  than  work.  It  is  essentially  the 
developer  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  plax . 

Enthusiasm  is  cxpcctnncv:  the  emotional  side  of  the  instinct 
of  attention,  loniif  drawn  out  or  combined  with  tiie  idea  of  an 
activity  iliai  will  satisfy  a  hunger  or  developed  desire.  It  is 
developed  like  any  other  capacity — through  exercise  in  activities 
that  feed  the  nervous  and  mental  hungers  and  exercise  the  im- 
pulses characteristic  of  age  periods.  Enthusiasm  is  the  spirit 
of  healthy  childhood.    It  carries  the  burden  of  sustained  voli- 
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tional  ettort  until  the  capacity  for  sustained  effort  is  established 
as  a  habit. 

Play,  therefore,  is  a  better  developer  than  work  of  the  whole 
work  mechanism.    It  develops  organic  vitality,  nervous  energy 

and  skill,  interests,  volitional  attention  and  enthusiasm  tojjether, 
as  a  nnified  and  cHicient  workinfj  whnlc.  Work  h  less  effective 
because  it  disassociates  the  development  of  the  capacity  fur  enthu- 
siasm from  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  volitional  effort 
and  attention  in  realizing  aims. 

The  capacity  to  work,  therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  capacity  to 
live,  is  hv^t  developed  in  the  child's  natural  life  or  play.  It  is 
develojied  only  in  a  nef::^ative  \va\  wlu-ii  the  child  sit?  still  and 
does  things  foreign  to  its  nature  in  oi^edience  to  tlie  commands 
of  adults.  Such  lack  of  activity  depresses  vitality  and  inhibits 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  volitional  enthusiasm, 
and  experience.  It  is  one  of  the  several  factors  that  have  caused 
children  to  "forpet  how  to  play." 

The  capacity  to  wurk  from  its  simplest  to  its  highest  form 
is  acquired  most  effrciently  by  living  out  in  activity,  broadly  and 
«  intensely,  the  hungers  and  instincts  characteristic  of  each  age 
period ;  living  them  out  in  a  social  environment  that  supplies  not 
only  progressively  ^'reater  opportunities  for  activity,  experience 
and  self-expression,  bnt  projjressively  greater  op[>nrtunitics  for 
accompliblinient  under  a  leader  who  molds  ideals,  and  under 
social  contacts  charged  with  emulation.  By  realising  a  progres- 
sive series  of  aims  in  /'/<iy.  the  child  learns  ho7v  to  work  and  to 
achici'c  life  ihrouifh  work.   This  is  the  law  of  child  progress. 

If  the  capacity  to  work  does  not  come  out  of  these  inspi- 
rations to  live  and  work,  nothing  this  side  of  a  new  ancestry  can 
give  it,  and  the  individual  is  a  subject  for  an  institution  for  the 
socially  dependent. 

The  developing  work  mechanism  will  he  ii^cd  iti  fnlfilliiii]^ 
social  duties  and  obliijations,  when  the  social  s])irit  in  the  child's 
instinctive  loyalty,  cooperation,  self -subordination  and  capacity 
for  leadership  is  converted  gradually  into  a  consciousness  of 
social  relationships,  interdependence  and  obligations.  This  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  socializing  influence  of  a  progressive 
.social  experience  under  a  leader  who  has  in  the  background  of 
his  consciousness  a  social  aim. 

Again,  the  work  mechanism  will  be  used  in  acquiring  racial 
culture  and  a  higher  adjustment  through  the  use  of  books  when 
social  experience  and  leadership  bring  a  consciousness  of  their 
worth.  This  will  come  early  in  «:ome.  later  in  others,  probably 
not  at  all  in  nian\ .  Imt  until  hooks  are  attached  to  the  central 
and  developing  enllni>iasni>  in  life,  as  aids  in  living,  they  will 
not  be  used  extensi\  ely  by  the  masses. 

X'ocational  training  and  guidance  are  but  a  phase  of  this 
work-play  program  and  not  the  hrst  or  most  important  one,  since 
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a  vocation  is  but  one  form  of  adult  adjustment,  arising  out  of 
the  child's  progressive  adjustment.  A  vocation  is  an  individual 

matter  rcnlizcd  through  living,  and  in  this  living  the  individual 

should  (k\elop  an  enthusiasm  for  life  and  work:  >h(>ul(l  r!i<i- 
cover,  niukr  leadership,  hi?  in<lividiia]  capacities  at«d  attach  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  capacity  to  that  si^'cialized  social  thing,  an 
occupation. 

Better  educational  results  in  general  and  a  broader  and  higher 

capacity  to  work  arc  secured  by  orpfani^'iiv^^  the  child's  natural 
self-siist.iinjiii,f  a'"ii\i(ie>  than  bv  I'orciiii;  upim  hiin  those  forei<;n 
to  his  nature.  To  lay  the  touudatiun  during  chddhood  tor  etli- 
cient  citizens  and  workers,  the  hunger .  for  life,  the  power 
for  sustained  activity,  the  enthusiasm  in  doing  and  ideals  in 
living  must  evolve  together. 

This  natural  method  of  developing  workers  will  produce,  has 
always  produced,  citizens  to  whom  work  is  "play"  because  it 
carries  the  enthusiasm  of  play. 

The  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  law  of  learning  how  to 
work  i>  the  universal,  thought-warping  tendency  of  adults  to 
interpret  child-life  in  nfhtit  ternT^.  Tlie  attitudes  towards  plav 
and  work  need  to  be  restated;  yn)  i  rum  an  adult  standpoint, 
play  is  a  form  of  activity  set  over  against  the  effort  required  by 
the  driving  necessities  of  adult  needs;  (b)  from  the  child's  stand- 
point, pl;ay  is  living;  work  is  eflFort  that  has  no  connection  with 
mstinctive  or  emotional  tendencies;  (c)  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  play  i<  a  dexeloper  of  all  tlie  t'undamental  powers  of 
the  plastic  growing  organism:  work  is  an  educational  aim  that 
is  to  be  realized  through  living  out  interests  characteristic  of  the 
several  stages  of  child  development  until  the  work  mechanism 
is  e^taltli-^hed. 

'1  he  law,  tiien,  of  the  relation?  of  i>l;Ly  and  work  in  education' 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  I'lay,  as  internally  impelled  activity, 
is  practically  the  only  method  of  education  during  infancy ;  is 
the  most  eflficient  method  all  through  childhood;  retains  a  con- 
spicuous place  during  youth  and  even  in  adult  life,  as  indicated 
by  the  modern  attitude  towards  leisure  time.  Work,  as  externally 
impelled  .activity,  has  little  place  in  the  life  of  the  infant,  a 
subordinate  through  gradually  develoi)ing  place  in  the  life  of  the 
child,  but  an  increasingly  important  place  during  youth. 

Perfecting  Nature  through  Leadership. 

Tn  many  tields  of  human  etTort.  notably  in  engineering  and 
the  production  of  domestic  animals  and  plant  forms,  man  ha« 
progressed  by  learning  nature's  laws  and  cooperating  with  nature 
or  controlling  and  perfecting  her  processes.  In  education,  man 

has  neglected,  even  ff. tight,  nature. 

This  is  shown  most  conspicuously  in  the  traditional  attitude 
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towards  play  and  the  neglect  of  its  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  meaning.  Considered  without  traditional  bias,  education 
holds  no  antagonism  between  pky  as  the  living  out  of  hungers 
and  instincts,  and  work  as  a  developing  capacity  for  efficient 
liviniT  in  a  hij^hly  complex,  specialized  civilization.  Such  antag- 
onism is  medieval  and  frecjuently  carries  with  it  a  survival  of 
asceticism.  The  traditional  school  evolved  il.s  organization  for 
the  convenience  of  the  teacher  in  transmitting  information  to 
a  physically  passive  child.  Play  frequently  interfered  with  the 
teacher's  program,  hence  was  interpreted  as  a  product  of  the 
imps.    Does  not  this  attitude  still  survive? 

Because  play  has  been  despised,  the  programs  for  moral 
education  are  weak  and  bloodless.  Morals  and  character  in  child- 
life  come  out  of  living  under  influences  that  mold  associated 
ideals  and  instinctive  ways  of  acting ;  not  out  of  drill  in  abstract 
prcreyits  or  in  thinking  about  conduct  disassociated  from  real 
conduct,  however  valuable  the  latter  may  be  when  supplementary 
to  the  laboratory  method,  which  is  directed  play.  Ethical  in- 
struction, to  be  dynamic,  must  be  built  on  a  broad  foundation 
of  instincts  trained  in  play,  under  a  leader  who  has  the  ethical 
aims  and  who  will  fix  the  ethical  ideal.  This  is  a  practical  pro- 
j^ram  for  the  masses. 

In  llie  unnatural  conflict  between  the  mental  and  the  physical, 
this  bias  in  educational  thought  is  even  more  a}>i).irent.  The 
traditional  school  has  dealt  with  one  narrow  phase  of  child 
nature.  It  stil!  recognizes  organic  and  nervous  educatitjn  with 
br{^ru(li,'iiiL^  stinginess  an<!  is  attempting  to  holster  the  traditional 
program  with  a  "school  iiygienc"  that,  as  a  suijslitute,  is  utterly 
futile.  Tliis  superficial  and  unscientific  attitude  is  carried  over 
from  a  phase  of  philosojihical  speculation  that  has  no  place  in 
education.  Physical  cflucalion  is  discussed  as  though  it  were  a 
subject  of  study  in  the  rnrriculum.  instead  of  nne  attitude  in  con- 
sidering the  whole  educational  process,  of  which  it  is  the  basic 
part.  Physical  education,  as  a  special  field  of  educational  effort, 
arose  because  of  the  twist  in  educational  thought  created  by  the 
rise  of  a.sceticism.  It  persists  because  of  a  survival  of  asceticism. 
Because  of  this  bias,  the  j^roorrains  for  physical  education  in  most 
schools  are  pathetically  sui>erhcial  and  the  children  show  it. 
X'igorous,  big  muscle  play  is  nature's  method  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  bulks  large  in  the  efficient  program. 

So  obsessed  is  our  consciousness  with  the  idea  that  education 
is  something  which  comes  from  books,  and  so  dominant  has  been 
the  intellectual  or  cultural  idea,  that  the  masses  of  children  are 
prevented  from  getting  an  educational  experience.  W'e  insist 
that  they  shall  master  the  tools  of  learning  before  they  get  any 
experience  and  then  that  they  shall  take  it  second-hand.  At  one 
extreme  there  develops  a  *?roup  of  individuals  having  the  capa- 
city to  acquire  large  masses  of  book  learning  with  a  small  foun- 
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dation  in  practical  experience;  and  at  the  other,  a  group  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  real  experience,  but  who  have  a  con- 
tempt for  l)o()ks  and  no  realization  of  their  value  as  essential 
aids  in  living  or  as  sources  of  inspiration  for  a  hi}:jhcr  a(lju«;tment. 

Modern  literature  on  leaching  is  strewn  wiili  the  word  'moti- 
vation/* Every  effort  to  find  a  "motive"  for  an  activity  or  a 
subject  of  study  is  a  search  for  its  basis  in  a  hunger  or  instinct 
which  underlies  the  child's  spontaneous  life.  This  search  repre- 
sents jrenernlly  the  attitude  of  the  adult,  with  an  adult's  interest, 
trying  to  lind  some  way  of  attaching  that  interest  to  the  child's 
native  tendencies.  It  illustrates  the  breadth  of  the  psychic  gap 
between  the  teacher  and  the  child  and  the  dominance  of  the 
attitude  of  teaching,  rather  than  leading. 

Why  not  shift  the  problem  from  the  organization  of  "sub- 
jects of  study"  that  are  selected  products  of  racial  achievement, 
to  the  organization  of  the  child's  own  spontaneous  active  life; 
from  the  attitude  of  teaching  primarily  to  that  of  leading  ( which 
includes  teaching)  ?  Why  not  abandon  our  indifference  towards 
the  child's  play  and  recognize  it  as  complete  living,  from  his 
viewpoint,  as  well  as  tlie  dominnnt  source  of  all  educational 
values?  Why  not  put  our  aims  and  our  specialized  adult  inter- 
ests in  the  background  of  our  consciousness  and  enter  into  the 
child's  life  from  his  point  of  view,  meeting  his  hunger  for  life 
and  his  desire  for  leadership  with  the  resources  of  the  adult? 
In  this  wav  we  can  ninke  hi?  nctivitics  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  him  and  perfect  their  results  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Does  not  this  attitude  complete  modern  tendencies  in  educational 
thought?  Will  it  not  make  public  education  efficient  for  the 
masses? 

In  this  larger  conception  of  education,  leadership  is  the  prime 
essential.  Teaching  is  hut  n  part  of  the  leadership  for  which 
the  child's  hunger  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  hunger  for  education. 
He  craves  life  intensely,  but  his  imagination  outruns  his  skill 
and  judgment.  His  resources  arc  limited;  his  attention  is  fleet- 
ing; his  enthusiasm  breaks  down.  He  must  have  leadership  if 
his  aet{7'ifir.r  are  to  be  satisfyinrj  or  educationnUy  cfftcicnt. 
Though  he  rebels  at  domination,  lie  constantly  appeals  for  help 
in  finding  something  to  do  and  in  achieving  his  desires;  and, 
when  leadership  is  given  and  accepted,  he  will  submit  to  endless 
direction,  and,  as  age  advances,  to  increasingly  severe  discipline. 
This  is  ]>rovcn  daily  on  tlic  f»1ay  field  and  in  hny<'  and  girls'  clubs. 

\\\  entering  into  the  child's  life,  it  is  a  >ini])lc  niailei  to  lead 
him  so  as  to  loop  the  cultural  material  of  the  race  to  his  hungers 
and  thus  achieve  results  not  possible  under  the  subject-of -study 
teiiching  program.  That  process  is  inverted.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  thnt  there  nre  enormons  variations  in  children's 
cai)acitics  for  progress  in  various  activities  and  in  their  suscepti- 
bility to  suggestion. 
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Here  appears  a  dangler.  A  vast  difference  exists  between 
learning  nature  s  laws  in  the  development  of  child-life  and  co- 
operating with  her  or  perfecting  her  processes  through  the  child's 
susceptibility  to  leadership,  and  the  skillfttl  exploitation  of  that 
susceptibility  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  parents  or  teachers  whose 
minds  are  cataI«  ]Mio  under  the  obsession  of  some  educational 
fetish.  We  are  in  some  danger  of  entering  into  an  age  of  child 
prodigies. 

Objections  are  raised  that  education  is  inefficient  because  it 
is  made  too  easy.  Signs  of  a  reaction  have  appeared.  Now, 
whatever  of  justice  there  may  be  in  criticisms  i)f  "teaching 
tlirough  pla>  "  no  justice  exists  in  criticisms  of  the  leadership  of 
play.  Ihis  leadership  has  its  biological  roots  in  the  evolution 
of  the  inter-relationships  between  parent  and  child,  and  play  is 
not  "easy"  in  the  sense  of  being  devoid  of  effort  or  hardship. 
Both  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  extreme  eflfort  in  many 
forms  of  play  activities  are  SO  striking  that  few  adult  activities 
can  be  compared  with  them. 

Play  is  interesting,  but  to  interpret  education  as  something 
uninteresting  strikes  the  veiy  nervous  system  of  education  with 
a  palsy;  and  to  say  that  because  anything  is  interesting  it  is 
educationally  undesirable  in  surely  a  survival  of  a'^cetism.  We 
ha\e  failed  in  education  because  we  have  ignored  play  and 
divorced  education  from  life. 

The  dominance  in  education  of  the  play  motive,  or  real  living 
in  ol>edience  to  real  present  needs  durint,'  child-life,  docs  not 
mean  that  there  shall  be  no  discipline.  I.ivint^  is  disci])line.  The 
child,  like  his  ancestors  from  tlie  bei^niniing,  is  driven  by  hungers 
and  controlled  by  instincts  that  are  non-specific.  His  conduct  is 
largely  the  product  of  experimental  experience,  which  frequently 
causes  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  So  was  the  conduct  of  his 
ancestors.  As  a  result  of  racial  experimentation,  the  child  is 
born  into  a  complex  network  of  ways  of  acting,  both  good  and 
bad.  Lacking  judgment  and  perspective,  he  is  apt  to  imitate 
the  bad  examples  in  his  social  environment  as  well  as  the  good, 
thus  forming  habits,  ideals  and  character  that  are  bad  for  him 
and  for  society.  To  mold  the  ideals  developing  in  the  child's 
experience  is  the  function  nf  the  parent  and  society's  representa- 
tive of  the  parent,  the  leader  or  teacher.  /)/.sr/7>////t'  /'\'  (uiults. 
like  leadership,  has  its  roots  in  the  biological  relaiionsUips  of 
parent  and  child. 

Practically  all  the  bad  habits  known  to  childhood  and  youth 
are  the  product  of  our  neglect  of  this  function  of  leadership. 
\'iecs  develo))  in  j)lav.  Tliis  is  the  negative  arq'ument  for  put- 
ting moral  education  on  a  laboratory  basis  of  directed  play.  The 
danger  here  is  that,  with  the  prevalent  notion  about  "teaching," 
the  tendency  will  be  to  control  the  experimentations  too  strictly 
and  to  control  ideals  before  there  has  been  experience. 
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To  summarize,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  education  will 
be  efficient  when  we  brin^  the  resources  of  adults  to  aid  the  child 

in  his  struggle  for  activity,  experience  and  self-expression  and 

when  ndiih  leaders  meet  the  child's  hunc^er  for  truidanre  with 
the  spirit  of  a  sii])eri()r  playfellow  and  with  the  discipline  of 
leadership.    1  liis  tiie  play  school  proposes  to  do. 

(To  BB  CONTinUBD.) 
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A  COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  DANCING  FOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GIRLS.  - 

Work  for  Second  Term, 
carrie  van  r.  ash.croft,  new  york  city. 

Small  Beatings  Moving  Forward  and  Backward. 

Statid  with  the  anils  in  second  position  and  the  rij^ht  foot  in  fifth  posi- 
tion back.  Slide  the  right  foot  sideways  until  it  points  in  second  position 
(I).  Draw  it  to  filth  position  front  and  place  it  flat  on  floor  (2).  Repeat 
with  left  fix't  (3-4).  Repeat  right  and  left,  mnviii)^  forward  for  16 
counts  or  eight  beatings  (measures  1-8).  W  ith  the  eighth  beating  the  left 
foot  is  in  fifth  position  front  Begin  at  once  to  move  backward.  Slide 
the  left  frKtt  to  second  jiosition  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  liriek. 
Repeat  right  and  left,  moving  backward  for  16  counts  (measures  9-16). 
Arms  in  second  position  through  the  exercise;  drop  them  sideways  on 
count  16.  Point  the  foot  in  the  open  position;  place  it  flat  in  the  closed 
position.  Emphasize  the  beat  eacli  time  as  the  foot  is  drawn  to  the 
dosed  position.  Use  music  for  battements  in  the  First  Term.  (Page  224.) 

Analysis  uf  SciitmiscHK  Step. 

Slide;  cut;  leap;  hop.  Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back. 
Slide  the  right  foot  sideways  (1).  Close  left  foot  to  right  and  instantly 
raise  (or  cut)  the  right  sideways  (2).  Leap  sideways  on  to  the  right 
foot  and  bring  the  left  up  close  in  fifth  position  back  (3).  Hop  on  the 
right  foot  in  place,  keeping  the  left  raised  backward  (4).  Repeat  to  left 
The  execution  roust  be  brisk  and  snappy. 

Glide  Schottische. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  third  position  front.  Slide  the  right  foot 
forward  (1).  Close  left  foot  to  third"  position  back  and  raise  the  right 
forward  (2).  Step  forward  on  right  (3).  Hop  on  right  and  extend  left 
forward  into  a  raised  position  (4).  Repeat  left.  The  execution  must  be 
quiet  and  smooth. 

Skater's  Schottische. 

Similar  to  ^^lidc  scliottische  but  raise  the  free  foot  hackwai'!  (H  count  4. 
Make  the  slide  large  and  free  and  diagonally  forward  to  imitate  the 
movements  of  skating. 

German  Schottische. 

The  above  analysis  is  what  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  schottische 
step  in  our  \ew  York  hi.t,di  schools.  It  is  oulv  the  first  part  of  the  old 
German  schottische,  which  was  a  couple  dance  in  waltz  position,  as  fol- 
lows,—man's  part  is  described,  partner,  counterpart 

Part  I  (measures  1-2).  Move  sideways  in  line  of  direction,  thus,— step 

siileways  left  (I).  Close  right  foot  to  fifth  position  Itehind  (2). 
Step  sideways  left  again  (3).  Hop  on  left  foot,  raising  right  back- 
ward (4).  Repeat  moving  sideways  to  rear  (5-6-7-8). 
Part  J I  (measures  3-4).  Step  and  hop  on  left  f  i-t.  raisincr  right  back- 
ward (1-2).  Step  and  hop  on  right  foot  (3-4).  With  these  two  step- 
hops  make  one  complete  turn  to  right,  gaining  distance  in  line  of 
r!irectir>n.  Repent  step-hop  left  and  right,  making  another  complete 
turn  to  right  (5-6-7-8). 
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Step-Hop  Forward. 

Stand  in  coupk-s,  with  inside  hands  joined,  facing  forward.  Step 
forward  on  right  foot  (1).  Hop  on  it  and  raise  left  leg  forward,  knee 
straight  (2).  Repeat  step-hop  on  left  foot  (3-4).  Repeat  right  and  left 
alternately,  moving  around  the  room.  The  executii»n  must  be  \ery  free 
and  light  with  a  joyous  e.xpression. 


Fig  XI.   Open  ARABiis^iH  Position 
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Glide  Sciiottisciie  and  Step-Hop  Fokwakd. 

Stand  in  couples,  with  inside  hands  joinc<l.  facinjs'  forward.  Begin 
with  outside  foot,  left  for  man.  Take  two  glide  schottische  steps  for- 
ward (counts  1  to  8  or  two  measures).  Then  four  step-hops  forward, 
beginning  with  outside  foot,  left  for  man  (counts  1  to  8  or  two  measures). 
Make  the  §lidc  schottische  very  smooth  and  the  step-hop  light  and  brisk. 
Use  as  a  simple  partner  dance. 

Step  and  Turn. 

Stand  in  first  position.  Stt])  sideways  rii^ht,  placing  all  of  the  weight 
iil)on  the  rigiit  tout  and  pointing  tucs  dircitly  siiUways  right.  At  same 
time  raise  ^rms  to  second  position,  turning  head  to  look  at  left  arm  and 
bending  very  slightly  to  left  (1-2).  Swing  left  foot  around  in  front  and 
place  it  on  toes  directly  in  rear  of  right  heel.  Arms  move  swiftly  to  first 
position.  Rise  high  on  toes  turning  to  right  and  finish  facing  front  with 
right  foot  in  fifth  position  front,  flat  on  floor,  weight  equal.  Arms  up 
to  fifth  position  and  open  to  second  just  as  you  finish  the  turn  (3-4). 
This  has  been  called  a  "tour  de  Basque";  a  "pas  de  tour"  and  a  pirouette. 
It  will  be  referred  to  in  these  articles  as  step  and^tur,n  or  simply  the  turn. 
As  an  exercise  practice  it  twice  to  right  and  twice  to  left,  or  once  each 
way. 


Slide-Hop  and  Turn. 

Stand  in  first  position.  Slide  diagonally  forward  on  the  right  fwt  and 
hop  on  it;  left  kg  raised  backward,  knee  straight.  Arms  from  first  out 
into  the  Arabesque  position;  right  raised  diagonally  forward,  just  above 
the  shoulder  level,  palm  outward;  left  arm  diagonally  down  and  back  to 
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left  (1-2).   Step  on  left  foot  and  cross  right  foot  behind.    Arms  move 

to  second  position  .ind  iIk-m  i-i*'.  a  !ow  f"ir^t  p.isitinii  f.1-4).  Ripcnt  left  and 
right,  then  step  siileways  leu  .ind  turn  as  explained  in  the  iirt  ceding  exer- 
cise. The  step  .Old  turn  is  done  to  the  fourth  measure  <>t  the  music 
Repeat  slide-hop  beginning  left  foot;  do  it  three  times  and  close  with  step 
and  turn  to  right  on  the  eighth  measure  of  music 

Balu>nne. 

Stand  with  right  foot  in  fifth  position  front  and  arms  in  ^ird  rigtit. 

Look  up  at  right  hand.  Rai^c  the  right  foot  stdrways  in  prcparatirm,  with 
foot  pointing  sideways.  Hoji  mi  left  foot  gaining  distance  sideways  right 
and  drop  the  right  foot  flat  on  fl(H)r  with  foot  pomtinir  sideways  (1). 
r!n«:e  left  foot  to  right  (2).  Repeat  three  times  m'>v  inv'  sidcwavs  right. 
Keep  arnib  in  third  position  riv,'ht  and  look  up  ai  iiylit  hand  (3-8). 
Change  arms  through  first  tuition  to  third  left,  and  repeat  four  ballOD* 
nes  to  left.  The  step  must  be  free  and  large.  Cover  as  much  space  as 
the  room  will  permit.  As  a  combination,  available  for  dance  construction, 
practice  two  ballonnes ;  step  and  turn.  Use  one  measure  of  nnisic  for  the 
ballonnes  (1-2-3-4)  and  one  measure  for  step  and  turn  (5-6-7-8). 

Combinations  of  Steps  as  Si-r.^KSTioNs  for  a  Schottische 

Series. 

I. 

Two  ballonnes;  hopping  turn. 

Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Two  ballonnes  (measure  1). 

Move  sideways  right  with  two  ballonnes;  arms  in  third  position  right. 

Hopping  turn  (measure  2). 

Make  a  complete  turn  to  right,  thus, — slide  on  right  foot,  making 
about  a  quarter  turn;  left  leg  raised  backward,  knee  straight.  Then 
hop  three  times  on  the  right  foot  completing  the  turn.  The  slide  is 
large,  the  hops  are  small  and  very  light.  The  arms  remain  In  third 
position. 

Repeat  (measures  3-8). 

Repeat  ballonnes  to  left  and  turn  to  left.  Repeat  all  to  right  and  left. 
If  preferred  as  a  fmish.  step  and  turn  to  left  instead  of  the  last 
hopping  turn  or  step  sideways  left  and  courtesy. 

1!. 

Slide  forward  and  three  hops.  Repeat. 
Bourr^e  change  and  hop.  Repeat. 

Twice  (eight  measures). 

Slide  and  three  hops  (measure  1). 

Slide  diagonallv  forward  on  the  right  foot,  and  three  hops  in  place 
on  the  right  foot;  left  leg  raised  backward.  Arms  in  third  position 
right 

Repeat  left  (measure  2). 

.\rms  move  down  sidewa>s  into  first  position,  and  up  to  thirU  left, 

as  you  slide. 
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Bourree  change  and  hop  (measures  3-4). 

Cross  right  foot  bdiind  ( 1 ) ;  step  side  left  (2) ;  cross  right  foot  In 

front  (3)  ;  hnp  (in  the  riplit  foot  and  raise  the  left  sideways  (4). 
Arms  move  down  sideways;  to  first  and  open  to  second  position  on 
count  4.  Repeat  the  bourree  change  and  hop;  b^n  by  crossing  tiie 
left  f«x:it  iK-hiiid  and  move  sideways  Kft.  Circle  arm?  from  second 
to  first  and  open  again  to  second  position  with  this  bourree  to  right 
side.  Repeat  all  (measures  5-8). 

III. 

Two  Cuts 
Leap  and  cross  behind. 
Leap  and  swing  front. 
Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Two  cuts  (measure  I). 

Stand  with  tlie  right  foot  pointing;  forward.  Arms  in  second  position. 
Raise  the  right  foot  forward  in  preparation.  Replace  it  in  third 
position  front,  and  cut  the  left  foot  badcward  (I).  Hop  on  the  right 
foot,  keeping  the  left  foot  raised  backward  (2).  Place  the  left  foot 
and  cut  the  right  forward  (3).  Hop  on  the  left  fo<:>t.  keeping  the 
right  raised  forward  (4).  With  count  1.  bring  arms  down  to  first 
position,  lookincj  at  the  hands.  The  body  is  f.ncinit,'  sideways  left. 
Hold  arms  in  first  position  for  counts  I  and  2.  Open  arms  to  second 
position  again  as  you  raise  right  foot  forward  on  counts  3  and  4. 
Leap  tideways  and  cross  behind  (Vj  a  measure). 

A  short  leap  sideways  ripht  (H.  Cross  left  fool  behind  with  another 
short  leap  (2).  These  arc  not  the  regular  dancing  leaps,  but  are  like 
quick  steps,  high  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Arms  in  third  position  right 
Look  up  at  right  hand. 

Leap  sideways  and  swing  front  iVi  a.  measure). 

Leap  sideways  right  again  (3).  Hop  on  ri^t  foot  and  swing  left 
across  fnmt  (4).  Open  arms  to  second  position  on  count  4. 

Repeat  ( measures  3-4). 

The  left  foot  is  raised,  in  preparation.  As  you  place  it  in  the  fifth 
position  front  for  count  1,  turn  the  body  so  you  are  facing  sideways 
ritrht.  Arms  in  first  position,  etc.  Move  «sidrways  left  with  the 
second  part  of  the  exercise,  the  leap,  cross  behind;  leap  and  swing 
across  front. 

Arm  Movements  (port  des  bras). 

These  exercises  are  exactly  like  those  described  in  the  first  term  (page 
228),  except  the  turn  of  the  body  with  the  movement.  In  exercises  I  and 
III  you  face  front  right  corner  and  during  the  exercise  turn  to  face  left 
comer.  Keep  the  feet  still,  turning  the  body  only.  Use  music  for  port 
des  bras  in  first  term  (page  229). 

T. 

Right  foot  in  third  position  front.  Turn  the  body  about  one  quarter 
turn  around  to  the  left.  Arms  in  first  position ;  move  them  to  second 
position,  turning  the  body  to  the  rii.;Iit  as  you  face  right  side  of  room. 
The  eye  follows  the  right  hand,   i^ace  front  and  lower  the  arms. 

IT. 

*  From  first  position  to  third  left,  with  the  body  facing  directly  front ; 
look  at  the  left  hand.  Carry  the  left  arm  to  second  position,  following 
it  with  the  eye.  Turn  the  head  to  face  front  and  lower  the  arms  sideways. 
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HI. 

From  first  to  fifth  position,  with  body  turned  to  the  left,  ruse  the  arms 

from  first  to  fiftli  position,  looking  up  int'i  \\u:  hands.  Turn  the  body  to 
the  rieht  as  tlie  arms  move  into  second  position.  Let  the  eye  follow  the 
right  hand.  Face  front  and  lower  the  arms  sideways. 

IV. 

1  rum  hrs-l  posiiiuii  to  fourth  left,  with  the  body  facing  directly  to  the 
front.  L(K)k  at  the  left  hand  as  you  lower  arms  into  second  position. 
Then  face  front  and  lower  arms  sideways. 

Movements  in  Arabesque. 

Stand  with  right  toot  in  fifth  position  front  and  arms  in  a  low  first 
position.  Raise  arms  forward  up  to  first  position  opposite  chest  (1). 
Open  arms  into  left  Arabesque  position,  that  is  left  is  stn  tclud  diagonally 
forward  up  until  the  hand  is  opposite  the  face,  palm  turned  outward, 
ri^t  arm  down  and  back,  with  hand  just  below  waist,  palm  down.  As 
you  <tiH  II  t!i»'  arms  point  right  foot  in  second  p  'sitinti  ;iuil  make  a  quarter 
turn  left  on  left  foot,  facing  left  (2).  Hold  the  position  facing  left  and 
lower  left  arm  to  shoulder  level  (3).  Carry  arms  into  the  low  first  posi- 
tion and  place  right  foot  in  fifth  positii  n  fr.  nt.  T-ook  down  at  the  hands, 
making  a  very  slight  turn  to  right,  that  is,  body  faces  front  right  corner 
of  room  (4). 

Repeat  the  ex-frci=:e  three  times,  placing  right  foot  in  f.fth  position  hack 
tile  last  time.  Repeat  the  whole  exercise  to  right  side  raismg  the  right 
arm,  facing  to  right  and  pointing  left  foot  sideways. 

As  a  progression  do  the  exercise  in  two  counts — on  count  1  nprn 
into  the  Araliesque  position  and  point  the  loot.  On  count  2,  lower  the 
arms  and  replace  the  foot. 

.\s  a  further  progression  do  the  exercise  right  and  left  alternately, 
drawing  the  foot  to  fifth  position  back  each  time  and  in  this  way  gain 
distance  backward. 


A  Classical  Dance,  Solo  Type. 

The  Shepherdess. 
I, 

Two  schotti'ichf'  stop^  forward. 
Step-hop  turn. 
Twice  (eight  measures). 

Schottisehe  steps  (measures  1*2). 

Staiiil  with  right  foot  in  third  position  front;  right  hand  on  hip;  Ui't 
arm  raised  high  over  head.  Slide  right  foot  forward  (1).  Close  left 
to  right  and  cut  right  forward  (2).  Step  forward  on  right  foot  (3). 
Mop  on  right  and  raise  left  foot  forward  (4^  and  as  \  >»u  ln'i)  cliantje 
arms  to  left  hand  on  hip  and  right  arm  raised.  Repeat  schottisehe 
step  forward  left  but  do  not  change  arms  on  count  4. 

Sup-hop  turn  (measures  3-4). 

The  right  f  '  t  is  raised  forward  and  right  arm  is  raised.  Make  a 
complete  turn  in  place  to  right,  thus. — step  and  hop  on  right  foot 
with  left  raised  forward,  making  a  quarter  turn  to  right  (1-2). 
Repeat  step-hop  left  making  another  'juarter  turn  to  right.  Repeat 
step-hop  right  and  left  to  complete  the  turn,  facing  front  with  7-S. 
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With  count  5  begin  to  change  arms;  right  moves  down  to  hip,  as  left 
moves  up  to  fifth  position.  Make  the  change  slowly  so  you  finish 
with  count  8. 

Repeat  all  (measures  5-8). 

Begin  right  foot  and  repeat  the  two  schottische  steps  forward  and  the 
step-hop  turn. 


II. 

Slide-hop  forward ;  step-hop  backward. 
Bourrce  change  and  hop. 
Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Slide-hop;  step-hop  (measure  1). 

Slide  diagonally  forward  and  hop  on  right  foot  (1-2)  raising  arms 
from  first  to  fifth  position.  Step  diagonally  backward  on  left  foot, 
raising  right  forward  and  opening  arms  to  second  position  (3-4). 

Bourree  change  (measure  2). 

Cross  right  foot  behind  (1).  Step  side  left  (2).  Cross  right  foot 
front  (3).  Hop  on  right  and  extend  left  sideways  (4).  Arms  circle 
from  second  position,  downward;  into  first  and  open  again  in  second. 

Repeat  all  (measures  3-4). 

Slide-hop  forward  on  left;  step  back  and  hop  on  right.  Bourree 
change  across  to  right  side.  Repeat  all  of  step  II  right  and  left 
(measures  5-8). 
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Vu..  XIV.  Fig.  XV. 

Step  II.  Counu  3-4  '  Step  II.  Count  8 


III. 

(A)  I'oiir  schottischc  steps  backward. 
(|{)  Point-tlirow  twice.    Bourree  change. 
Repeat  B. 

Pour  schottischc  steps  (measures  1-4). 

Left  arm  raised  fiiuli  <>ver  liead,  rlRht  hand  on  hip.  Face  rear  right 
corner  of  rnf>m  and  do  one  schottischc  step  in  tliat  direction.  With 
tlie  hop  on  count  4,  make  a  half  turn  left  so  you  face  rear  left  corner 
and  change  arms.  Do  one  schottische  step  left.  mo\  ing  towar<l  rear 
left  corner.  Repeat  right  and  left.  Each  time  you  turn  toward  front 
of  room  on  count  4  and  change  arms. 

Powt-throxv  and  liourrcc  (measures  S-^). 

Left  arm  high  over  head,  right  hand  on  hip.  Hop  on  left  foot  and 
at  same  time  point  right  f<K)t  in  fifth  position  front  (1).  H<»p  again 
on  left  and  throw  the  right  foot  diagonally  forward  (2).  Repeat 
point-throw  (3-4).  One  hourree  moving  sideways  left,  thus, — cross 
riglit  hrhind  (1).  .Step  side  left  (2).  Crf»ss  right  front  (3).  Hop 
on  right  and  extend  left  sideways  (4).  During  the  bourree  the  arms 
circle  from  secon<l  to  first  and  open  again  iji  second  just  as  you  hop 
on  4.  Beginning  left  foot,  repeat  i)oint-lhrow  twice.  Move  across  to 
right  side  with  the  bourree. 

IV. 

Slide-hop  three  titnes. 
Step  and  turn. 
Twice  (eight  measures). 
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SUdv-hop  (nicaiurcs  1-3). 

Slide  diagonally  forward  and  hop  on  right  foot,  left  leg  raised  back- 
wnrd.  Arms  first  to  the  \rabcsque  position  (1-2).  Step  back 
on  left  foot  and  cross  ri^lit  behind  (3-4).  Repeat  to  left.  Move  arms 
to  first  position  just  as  yoti  begin  the  slide,  then  open  into  the  Ara- 
besque position  on  left  side,  just  as  you  hop.  Repeat  to  right. 

Step  and  furn  (measure  4). 

Step  sidewavs  left,  arms  in  second  position.  Swing  right  foot  around 
in  front  and  turn  in  place  high  on  toes.  Arms  to  firsts  up  to  fifth  and 
open  to  second  just  as  you  finish. 

Repeat  all  (men<:tircs  5  S). 

Begin  to  left  and  repeat  all  of  Step  Slide-hop  three  times;  step 
sideways  right  and  turn. 

A  CouPL£  Dakce 

BV 

R.   C.  (iRANT. 

Schottuche  Two-Step. 

C  u()Ks  stand  in  waltz  position.    Man's  part  is  described,  partner, 

counlcrpart. 

Part  L 

Step  sideways  left  (1).    Point  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back  and 

bend  both  knees  (  2'i.  Repent  step-he-i  I  i  lew  ays  right  (3-4") .  Four 
.  slides  sifiewn\  >;  left  moving  around  the  rLxim  in  line  of  direction 
(.T-6-7-S).  I  iiiish  with  the  weight  on  left  lOnt  and  right  foot  point- 
in;;,  that  is.  the  feet  are  in  open  positinii.  \\  iili  tliis  la>t  slide,  just  as 
you  place  tlie  weight  on  left  foot,  make  about  a  quarter  turn  to  right 
so  you  are  free  to  lead  your  partner  turning  to  right  with  the  next 
step. 

Fart  II 

Three  two-steps,  turning  to  right  and  moving  in  line  of  direction 
( 1-6).  On  count  7  step  sideways  left,  and  clusc  right  to  left  cm  count 
8.   Vou  are  now  ready  to  repeat  the  dance.  Repeat  from  beginning 
'  as  often  as  desired. 

Folk  Dances. 

1.  Highland  I^chottische. 

2.  "The  Liuttcrllv." 

3.  -Ruftv  Tufty." 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  de.<^cribed  in  The  Country  Dance  Book.  Part  I  and 
Part  II,  by  Cecil  Sharp,  published  by  Novello, 

Music  for  Skcond  Term. 

1.  "In  the  Shadows."    Hermon  Finch.    Published  by  Hawkes  and 

Son,  Luiidon. 

2.  "Cupid's  (warden."'  M.  C  Fugcue.   Published  l)y  T.  B.  Harms,  N.  Y. 

3.  Humoreske.   Dvorak.   Published  by  Ditson,  N.  Y. 

4.  "Golden  Trumpets."  Rollinson.  Published  by  Ditson,  N.  Y. 

5.  "Shepherds  Alt  and  Maidens  Fair."  Nevin.  Published  by  G.  Schir- 

mer.  N.  V. 

Use  No.  5  for  The  Shepherdess.   Use  first  and  second  melodies  only. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SWIMMING  POOL  AT  THE 
NEW  GYMNASIUM  OF  THE  RENSSELAER 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 
TROY,  N.  Y.* 

SCOTT  W.  MACKEY. 
II. 

The  second  part  of  the  investigation  was  next  taken  up. 

The  use  of  caliMinn  hypochlorite  for  sterih'zation  needs  no 
defense.  A  very  recently  jnililished  article  on  the  swimminp^ 
pool,  however,  cites  numerous  autiionties  for  its  use,  and  a  few 
extracts  from  that  article  are  here  given. 

"Thresh  carried  out  i5C\eral  experiments  using  both  copper 
sulphate  and  calcium  hypochlorite.  He  came  to  this  conclusion : 
Copper,  however,  appears  lo  have  a  selective  action  on  1»  u  ieria; 
it  may  destroy  all  typhoid  bacilli  in  a  water  yet  not  affect  the 
bacteria  of  the  coli  j]^rnup.  Calcium  hypochlorite,  on  the  other 
hand,  destroys  both  with  equal  ease.  "To  my  great  surprise  I 
then  discovered  that  exceedingly  minute  quantities  of  this  chemi- 
cal sufficed  for  sterilization — in  most  cases  one  part  of  chlorine 
and  hypochlorite  to  one  million  of  water  were  sufficient,  and 
that  the  action  took  place  in  a  verv  few  minutes.  By  the  addition 
of  a  little  sodium  bisuliihide  the  remaining  chlorine  can  be  re- 
moved and  tile  palalabiiity  of  the  water  for  drinking  remains 
unimpaired/' 

Additional  evidence  is  added  bv  Turneaurc  and  Russell,  who 
state:  "Hy  virtue  of  the  active  chlorine  whicli  it  f' calcium  hypo- 
chlorite) contains,  it  will  destroy  all  bacteria  in  a  few  minutes, 
even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions,  i  he  excess  of  the  chlorinated 
lime  may  be  readily  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  sodium  sul- 
phite or  calcium  bisulphite.  Water  so  treated  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  does  not  have  its  taste  or  appearance  impaired ;  in  fact, 
remains  unchanged  except  for  a  slight  increase  in  hardness." 

"Mason  gives  an  instance  of  its  value  in  the  purilication  of  the 
water  plant  of  the  Jersey  Water  Works." 

''Walker,  Hamaut,  Courmont  and  Lacomme,  Traube  and  Bas- 
senge  all  recommend  the  use  of  calcium  hyperchlorite  for  drink- 
ing waters  after  prolonged  observations  and  experimentation." 

Before  attempting  to  inai  the  pool,  laboratory  experiments 

were  made  to  get  an  idea  of  the  proper  dose.  In  doing  this, 
litre  samples  of  water  from  tlic  swimming  pool  were  treated  with 
hypochlorite  in  such  amounts  as  lo  give  0..'5.J,  0.50  and  1.0  parts 

'Graduation  Tbcsis.  1911— KeiUHielaer  Polytechnic  Institute,   tinted  by  permiision. 
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per  million  of  available  chlorine.  The  snmples  wore  allowed  to 
stand  one  hour  and  sowings  were  then  made  into  jelly  and  lactose 
bouillon.  After  this  the  sami)lc6  were  tested  with  i>otassiuni 
iodide  and  starch  in  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  to  detect  any 
trace  of  free  chlorine  remaininfr.  jhe  results  of  these  experi- 
ments showed  that  a  dose  of  0.33  parts  per  million  of  available 
chlorine  was  sufficient  to  insure  an  almost  sterile  water,  and  leave 
no  free  chlorine.  The  dose  of  0.5  parts  per  nnllion  produced  an 
absolutely  sterile  water  and  left  no  free  chlorine.  The  dose  of 
1.0  part  per  million  produced  a  sterile  water  but  left  a  slight 
excess  of  chlorine.  In  view  of  these  results  the  dose  was  fixed  at 
0.33  parts  per  million  of  available  chlorine. 

To  apply  this  dose  the  following  method  was  developed:  A 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (Nau'SsOa)  was  made  up,  of 
nomiality  approximately  0,1.  This  solution  was  then  carefully 
standardized  against  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  (KsCrsO?)  and  its  normality  factor  obtained. 

The  solution  of  bleach  was  then  made  up  by  adding  the  com- 
mercial hypochlorite  to  water  in  the  ratio  of  a  pound  of  bleach 
to  seven  or  eight  litres  of  water.  A\'hen  this  solution  had  become 
homoj^encous,  five  e.c.  samples  were  removed  and  titrated  ajj^ainst 
the  thiosulphate  of  known  strength.  In  this  manner  the  number 
of  grams  of  available  chlorine  per  litre  were  calculated. 

To  facilitate  the  calculations  a  curve  was  computed  and 
plotted  showing: 

Volume  of  thiosulphate  =  f  (Grams  of  Cl/litre  bleach). 

The  calculations  follow: 

If  we  titrate  5.0  c.c.  of  bleach  Solution  against  thiosulphate  of 
normality  0.09556 

(c.c.  bleach  sol.)  (Norm,  bleach)  =  (c.c.  thio.)  (Norm,  thio.) 
5.00        X  X  =  (c.c.  thio.)  X  0.09556 

_  (c.c.  thio.)  0.09556 
5.00 

But  HaO+Cl*  =  2  HCl+O 
Therefore:  2  CI  ^  O  =0  2  H 

Therefore:  A  normal  solution  of  CI2  contains  35.46  gms. 

Ciyiitre. 

Therefore:  Gras.  Cl,/litre  bleach  =  X  X  35.46 

_  (c.c.  thio.)  0.09556  ^  35  4^ 

5.00 

Therefore:  Gms.  Cl/litre  bleach  =  (c.c.  thio.)  X  0.67772. 
From  this  equation  Curve  1  on  the  following  chart  w^s  plotted. 
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Volume  of  the  Tank  and  Weight  of  Chlorine, 

The  next  step  was  to  obtain  tlie  volume  of  the  tank  and  from 
it,  the  weight  of  the  water  to  be  treated.  This  quantity  varies 
from  day  to  day,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  splash  since 

the  previous  filliiis;.  Aceordiiii^ly,  a  zero  was  assumed,  when 
four  of  the  small  tiles  lining  the  side  were  exposed  and  the 
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weight  of  water  was  calculated.  From  this  weight  we  found  the 

weirjlit  of  chlorine  necessary  for  the  predetermined  dose. 

From  center  to  center  of  the  small  side  lilos  was  found  to 
be  one  inch.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  water  per  inch  rise  was 
calculated  and  the  corresponding  dose  determined.  After  this 
Curve  2  was  i)lotted.  This  curve  shows  the  litres  of  bleach 
needed  =  f  (Gms.  CI2  per  litre  bleach). 

Gms.  CI  needed      ..^  ,  , 

inc  equation,  — ^  .7         =  litres  needed,  was  used. 

iims.  ui/ litre 


=  12188  cu.  ft. 


The  calculations  follow : 

75  X  30  X  85  -  45       75  X  30  X  65 

2  X  12  12 
1  CU.  ft.  =  7.481  U.  S.  gallons. 

12188X7.481  =  91174  gallons. 
.1.0  gallon  —  8.33*2  lbs.  avoir. 
91174  X  8.332  =  769,670  lbs. 

If  the  water  in  the  tank,  therefore,  weighs  759,670  lbs.  we 
need  to  ^rive  0.33  p.p.m.  =  0.25322  lbs.  CI, 

But  one  pound  —  453.6  gms. 

Therefore,  we  need  453.6+0.25322  —  114.86  gms.  chlorine. 
Dose  per  inch  of  water  near  normal  surface : 

75  X  30  X        =  187.5  cu.  ft. 

187.5  X  7.481  =  1402.7  gal. 
1402.7  X8.3.'^-?  =  11087  lbs. 

Therefore,  we  need  1.767  gms.  CI2  to  treat  this  weight  of 
water. 

Data  for  Curve  2 : 


per  litre 

Litres  needed 

13 

8.84 

14 

820 

15 

7.66 

16 

7.18 

17 

676 

18 

6.38 

19 

6.05 

20 

5.74 

21 

5.47 

22 

5.22 

23 

4.99 

24 

4.79 

25 

4.59 

Gms.  CI  needed  ,  , 

 ^ —  =  litres  Deeded. 

Gms.  Cl/Iitre 
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The  method  of  using  the  chart  is  as  follows : 

After  titrating  5.00  c.c.  of  the  bleach  solution  and  noting  the 

number  of  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  used,  we  find  the  correspoiKling 
"Gms.  of  Cl/litre  blench  sol."  from  Curve  1.  Following  this 
ordinate  to  Curve  2,  ilie  corresponding  abscissa  gives  directly  the 
number  of  litres  of  the  solution  we  should  use.  For  every  inch 
rise  of  the  water  above  the  zero  adopted  above,  add  to  this  value 
enoiigli  litres  to  jjive  1.T7  gms.  CI.  This  rise  is  easily  found  by 
noting  the  ruiinlicr  of  tile?  expo<?ed. 

The  nictliod  here  uiitliiicd  lias  proved  simple  nnd  satisfactory 
to  work  with.  It  insures  the  addition  of  the  proper  dose,  re- 
gardless of  the  composition  of  the  commercial  hypochlorite  used, 
and  render  the  analysis  and  subsequent  calculations  very  easy 
and  rapid. 

1  he  experiments*  extended  over  a  {>eriod  of  two  weeks.  The 
results  are  presented  in  detail  in  tlie  following  table: 

Table  No.  5. 

Date  Dose  of  CI.  Total  Count  on  Jelly 

1913   .  lQp.p.m.  percc.  ^  Removal 

Mav  10  _  «)76  - 

May  20.  0J3  14  99.7 

May  21  _  120  - 

May  22.  —  1350  — 

May  23  —  5640  — 

May  24.  0.53  10  99.8 
May  25.  Sunday. 

May  26.  —  85  — 

May  27.  -  4670  — 

May  28.  0.33  18  99.8 

May  29.  —  52  — 

May  30.  0.33  8  IOOjO 

May  31.  —  67  — 


It  will  be  noted  that  on  May  10,  before  the  addition  of  the 
first  dose  of  bleach,  the  total  count  of  l)actcrial  per  c.c.  was 

On  May  *^0,  ilie  lirst  dose  of  0.;{;3  i).ni.  was  added.  The  count 
dropped  within  the  hour  to  only  fourteen  bacteria.  The  figures 
for  the  next  three  days  showed  a  steady  increase.  Note  that  this 
is  slow  durinj^  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  addition  of 
the  bleach,  and  tlicn  the  rate  of  increase  becomes  t^reatcr. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  total  cnmit  to  reach  a  ^;rcatcr  hi^^ure 
after  the  effects  of  ilie  dose  had  worn  ulf,  than  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  bleach.  This  may  be  due  to  the  bleach  having  re- 
moved ^cine  of  the  ajjents  hostile  to  bacterial  life  in  the  water. 

On  May  34,  another  dose  was  added.  The  increase  dnring  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  (Sunday)  was  only  eighty-five,  but  the 

*  Covering  ttifii  port  of  the  fnvciticMJon. 
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increase  \\  ithin  the  following  day  was  much  greater,  ^GTO,  due  to 
the  resunii>tion  of  bathing. 

The  succeeding  four  days  showed  the  water  as  it  should  be 
maintained,  that  is,  in  a  practically  sterile  condition. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  tests  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn : 

To  insure  i)roper  sterilization  of  the  water,  without  leaving 
any  traces  which  may  be  detected  by  taste  or  smell,  a  dose  of 
hyiX)chlorite  which  will  furnish  0.33  p.p.m.  of  available  chlorine 
is  sufficient.  This  dose  should  be  added  twice  a  week  at  least ; 
but  it  would  be  preferable  to  add  it  every  other  day. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  adding  the 
hypochlorite.  At  first  the  solution  was  sjjrinkled  from  an  open 
vessel  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  method  insures  a 
thorough  distribution,  but  is  open  to  a  serious  objection.  The  dis- 
tinct odor  of  chlorine  which  remained  in  the  room  was  quickly 
detected  by  the  batliers  and  at  once  eyes  l>cc:an  to  smart,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  being  bleaclied  was  experienced. 

Subsequent  additions  were  therefore  made  by  adding  the  solu- 
tion under  water,  submerging  the  bottle  before  uncorking,  it. 
Additions  made  in  this  way  were  never  detected  and  not  the 
slightest  discomfort  was  experienced  by  the  bathers.  This  result 
was  of  course  to  be  expected,  since  the  minute  quantities  of 
reagent  added  were  at  once  used  u\)  in  perfonninijf  their  work. 
This  same  "phenonienon"  was  experienced  during  test.^  on  the 
Carnegie  swimming  \yQo\  at  Yale  University.  There  the  hypo- 
chlorite was  added  as  a  soH('  i;id  to  avoid  any  odor  it  was  put 
into  cloth  bags  and  dragged  under  the  surface. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  calcium  hy|XKhlorite  a?  a  steril- 
izer, it  might  be  of  passing  interest  to  mention  briefly  some  of 
the  other  methods  which  have  been  proposed. 

Among  these,  the  use  of  ozone  makes,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
appeal  to  the  popular  mind.  Fresh  air  and  electricity  are  always 
highly  thought  of.  Consequently  what  could  lie  finer  than  to 
purify  the  water  by  the  use  of  these  two  popular  agents?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  o/.one  is  entirely  adequate  for  the  purpose.  Some 
small  plants  are  now  in  use  for  the  sterilization  of  drinking  water. 
The  chief  hindrance  to  its  being  more  widely  adopted,  seems  to 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  cost  of  the  operation.  With  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  the  process  will  undoubtedly  come  into  wide 
use. 

Disinfection  with  ultra-violet  rays  stands  in  much  the  same 
position,  at  the  present  time.   Aside  from  the  question  of  cost, 

the  main  difTiculty  lies  in  presenting  the  water  to  the  action  of 
the  light  in  layers  of  suflicient  thinness.    Additional  trouble  is 
encountered  if  the  water  be  turbid  or  somewhat  highly  colored. 
Still  another  method,  namely  sterilization  by  heat,  has  much 
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to  recommend  it  for  use  in  such  places  as  swinmiing  pools.  By 
the  use  of  sterilizers  of  the  regenerative  type,  the  water  leaves 
the  apparatus  only  some  five  or  ten  degrees  hotter  than  it  enters. 

As  inost  raw  water  must  be  heated  before  use  in  n  pfx^l,  this 
would  be  an  added  economy.  This  method  is  reconinicndcd  by 
Mr.  N.  Roljerts,  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Wasliinglon,  D.  C, 
as  being  effective  against  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
chlorine  in  the  usual  dilutions  does  not  kill  these  germs. 

The  Question  of  Dissolved  Oxygen, 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  system  of  refiltration 
as  practiced  here,  on  the  ground  that  to  use  the  same  water 

over  and  over  again  was  to  deprive  it  of  its  "life."  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  water  would  lose  its  sparkle  and  become  dead, 
the  more  so  as  it  is  shut  off  from  the  sunlight  and  outside  air 
to  a  great  extent.  This  is  right  in  accord  with  the  widely  be- 
lieved, but  entirely  mistaken,  idea  that  water  in  a  running  stream 
is  always  purer  than  that  in  a  standing  body,  merely  from  the 
effects  of  aeration. 

To  meet  these  objections,  a  rather  complete  investif,^•ltion  was 
carried  out  to  determine  the  dissolved  oxygen  contained  in  the 
water  of  the  pool  at  various  periods. 

For  sampling,  a  calibrated  pipette  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity 
having  two  stopcocks,  was  used.  The  lower  end  of  this  was 
provided  with  n  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  which  could  be 
bent  upon  itself  by  pulling  an  attached  string.  By  lowering  the 
pipette  to  any  desired  depth  with  both  stopcocks  closed,  and  then 
slackening  the  string  attached  to  the  rubber  tube,  a  representative 
sample  at  that  point  was  secured. 

The  samples  so  obtained  were  analyzed  by  the  usual  methods 
for  this  determination,  that  i?.  by  allowing  the  oxygen  dissolved 
in  the  water  to  act  in  alkaline  solution  on  a  solution  of  ammo- 
nium ferrous  sulphate.  The  precipitated  hydroxides  are  then 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  against  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate. 

From  the  data  thus  secured,  the  \  olume  of  the  dissolved  oxygen 
in  cu!)ir  centimeters  was  calculated  and  then  this  value  was  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  necessary  to  completely 
saturate  the  water  at  the  temperature  of  sampling. 

A  typical  calculation  is  here  shown: 

Sample  taken  May  29,  1913,  9.15  a.m.,  under  springboard 
(west  end  of  pool)  at  mid  depth.  There  had  been  no  swimming 
since  previous  evening. 

Temperature  of  the  water.  ?1.7^  C. 
Capacity  of  pipette.  ?ir>  .}  or 
215.4— G  —  209.1  c.e.  water  used. 
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Blank  17.25  c.c.        1.0  c.c.  K  Mn  0«  sol.  =  0.1  m.  z-  O, 
Sample  7.85  c.c.  K  M11O4  used  O  0940  m.g.  O, (furnished 
9.40  c.c.  by  water). 

0  940 

_    .  X  1000.  =  4.49  m.gr-  O,  per  litre. 

1.0  litre  O,  weiglis  0.09     y  =  1.44  gms. 

or  1.0  c.c.  O,  wcigrhs  0.00144  grms. 

Knowing  the  temperature  at  which  the  sample  was  taken,  we 
go  to  the  table  on  page  109  of  Mason's  "Examination  of  Water/' 
and  find  the  number  of  c.c.  of  Oa  needed  to  saturate  a  litre,  of 
the  water. 

c.c.  of  O,  =  5.81 

oiooiS     5.81  =  = 

These  analyses  were  continued  over  a  period  of  a  week,  and 
were  timed  so  ns  to  include  samples  taken  under  widely  varying 
conditions.  Those  taken  early  in  the  morning  showed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  water  after  standing  all  night,  while  others  were 
taken  during  the  day,  to  show  the  effect  of  much  bathing. 

The  results  of  the  test  were  quite  striking.  In  no  case  did  the 
disi^olved  oxyt^cn  fall  below  50  per  ce:-it  of  the  amount  required 
for  saturation,  while  in  the  j^reat  majority  of  cases  the  water 
proved  to  be  more  nearly  saturated,  in  many  cases  where  the 
samples  were  taken  during  periods  when  a  large  number  of 
bathers  were  in  the  pool  the  values  ran  close  to  saturation. 

This  effectually  answers  the  objections  which  have  been  raised, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  reassurinj^.  I'or  although  aeration 
undoubtedly  holds  too  high  a  j)lace  in  the  i>opular  mind,  yet  it  is 
certainly  of  sonle  value  in  maintaining  the  water  in  a  sanitary 
and,  moreover,  inviting  condition. 

The  resuhs  of  these  tests  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Table  No.  6. 

Date 

19ia         Time         Condition  Place 

May  26.     9jOO.    No  bathing  since     Deep  Kn.l. 

previous  p.m.       N.  Side,  7' 
N.  Side.  5' 

End. 

May  27.    9.J0  As  above.  Water     Deep  End. 

stirred  before       Low  End. 

sampling. 

May  28.    9X)0.  No  bathing  since     Deep  End. 

previous  p.in.       S.  Side.  7' 

.S.  Side.  5' 
Low  End. 


Dissolvetl  0 

Tbmp. 

In  Ib  Skt. 

23  ' 

523 

23.5 

55.6 

23.4 

54.4 

23.5 

54.7 

23J 

55.5 

23.4 

56.2 

24.0 

55J 

23.8 

55.0 

23.9 

5 ',5 

23.8 

54.8 
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Date 
1913 


Time 


Tablb  No.  6.  Conttnocd) 

Condition  Place 


May  29.  IQSJO. 


May  JO  2m 


No  bathing:  since 
previous  J). in. 
Filters  shut  oflf 
since  10.00  a.m. 
ycslcrday. 

Bathing  since 
10.00  a.m. 


May  31.   2.00     Extra  bathing 

to-day.  \\.  B. 
game  Saturdi^* 

June  2.  5.45  Gym  class  tn  whne 
sampling. 


X.  Side.  5' 
X.  .^ide.  7' 
I  )i  i  p  End. 
S.  Side,  7' 
S.  Side.  5' 
Low  End. 
N.  Side.  5' 

X.  Side,  r 

Deep  End. 
Low  End. 
S.  Side.  5' 
N.  Side,  7' 
Deep  End. 
Low  End. 

Deep  End. 
S.  Side,  7' 
S.  Side,  5' 
N.  Side,  5' 
N.  Side,  r 
Low  End. 


Temp.       in  Nat. 

23.8    Sample  lost. 


23.8 

24.7 
24.7 
24.5 
24.5 
24.7 
24.5 
23.6 
23.5 
23.6 
23.6 
23.5 
23J 

23.5 
23.5 
23.7 
23.4 
23.6 
23.5 


57.0 
53.6 
53.3 
54.0 
532 
53.8 
54.4 
60.1 
60.2 
60.7 
60.5 
74.6 
75.4 

85.8 

85.6 
83.0 
84.4 

85.0 
832 


Conductivity  and  Total  Solids. 

Diiriiij^  the  last  year  or  so,  considcral)lc  attention  lias  been 
attracted  towards  tlie  eleetrieal  conductivity  of  waters  imder 
examination.  In  France  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  custom  to 
report  this  as  a  regular  part  of  a  water  analysis  and  some  recent 
German  publications  show  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  this 
method  of  detecting  the  inflow  of  foreign  w^aters  into  the  water 
haxng  watched.  .\  point  in  favor  of  this  method  is  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  this  determination  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  portable  form  of  this  apparatus  has  also  been  brought  out, 
which  promises  to  further  simplify  determinations  of  this  sort. 

This  apparatus,  the  ■Dij.jby-liijjj^s  Conductivity  'rube,"  is  pic- 
tured and  described  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Faraday  Society/* 
\'ol.  G,  parts  *  and  -i,  February,  1911. 

For  these  reasons  a  series  of  conductivity  measurements  were 
carried  out  on  the  water  of  the  swimming  pool,  early  in  January, 
ID  13,  as  a  check  on  excess  alum  in  the  water. 

In  makiiis;  these  measurements  the  method  of 
Kohlrausch  was  used,  and  a  temperature  of  "i").** 
C.  maintained  throuj^hout.  A  vessel  of  the  t>'pe 
sketched  here  was  used ;  the  area  of  the  electrodes 
and  the  distance  between  them  was  fixed.  In  use  it 
was  found  best  to  platinize  these  electrodes,  and  for 
tlii-;  purpose  a  solution  containinij  about  per  cent 
commercial  platinic  chloride  and  aliout  oiu'  <|Uarter 
of  one  per  cent  of  lead  acetate  was  prepared. 
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The  Whcatstone  bridge  was  a  German  instrument  of  great 
sensitiveness  which  gave  complete  satisfaction  and  which  proved 
very  convenient  for  work  of  this  character.  A  diagram  of  the 
bridge  and  conductivity  cell  with  the  auxiliary  apparatus  is  given 

below. 


Schema  fur  ifYaJienme^s^jrudfe  N°389I 


 ' 


LI 


484>)l 


In  determining  the  cell  c()n>tant,  a  0.0'^  normal  solution  of 
potassium  chloride  was  prepared  and  taken  as  the  solution  of 
known  conductivity.  The  value  of  K  =  8.768X10^  mhos  was 
obtained  from  Findlay's  Practical  Physical  Chemistry  and  aC' 

cepted  as  correct. 

The  calculations  of  the  cell  constant  are  given  below,  and  also 
the  derivation  of  the  formula: 


K  =  342.8  X  10-  X  ^ 

Solutiun,  OMt  normal  K  CI  at  ib.O'  C.  (K  =  'e.iGS  X  10' 
mhos, ) 

Length  of  bridge  wire — 1000. 
Known  resistance — 100.— ohms. 

Bridge  reading — 140.7. 

R — resistance  between  electrodes. 

K— specific  conductance. 

C — cell  constant,  1/s. 

1— distance  between  electrodes. 

s —  area  of  electrodes. 

P — specific  resistance. 

K — conductance  of  sohitinn  between  electrodes. 

R' — resistnnrc  in  the  bridge. 
X — bridge  reading. 
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446.7  :  (1000.  -  446.7)  =  100.  :  R 

^  _  553.3  X  100.  _  , 

R  =  —j,.,-^        =  123.^6  ohms. 

446.7 

(1>    R  =  P  X  1/s. 
(2)    R  =  ^  X  C 

(3>    C  =  R  X  K 

=  123.86  X  2.768  X  lOr* 
=  342.8  X  10''  Cell  constant. 

From  Eq.  (2)  above: 
(4>    K  =  C  X  ^ 

(5)  K  =  C  X  K 

1  Y 

(6)  =  C  X  p-,  X 


1000.  -  X 


Substituting  values  from  above: 

(7)  K  =  342.8  X  10-  X  ^  X  _  ^ 

(8)  K  =  342.8  X  Iff- X  ^^^^  ^ 

X 

N.  B.   The  vftlue  of         _  ^  in  the  above  Cormula  may  be  found 

for  any  value  of  X  from  the  table  on  page  164  of  Findlay'.s  Practical  Physi- 
cal Chemistry.   This  renders  the  calculations  extremely  simple  and  rapid. 

Simultaneously  with  the  conductivity  measurements,  daily 
determinations  of  the  total  solids  in  the  water  were  carried  out. 
The  results  of  this  series  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Total  Solids  and  CoNDUcrTViry. 

Date.  19U 

January  7. 

January  ^ 
January  V. 
January  10,  a.m. 

jriminry  10.  p.m. 
January  11. 

January  13. 

January  14. 
January  15. 
January  16. 

January  18. 
January  20. 

I'l  om  the  alxA  c  table  the  values  of  the  total  solids  were  plotted 
as  a  function  of  the  specific  conductivity.  This  relation  is  shown 
on  Chart  8. 


Conductivfty  in  nihr>9 

Total  Solids  in  p.p.ui. 

157.1  \  10' 

126 

154.0  X  106 

123 

152X)x  10* 

131 

iS7Jxia« 

137 

161.1  X  ICH 

175 

159.0  X  \0* 

143 

152.0  X  10-5 

119 

158.0  X  10* 

125 

167.0  X  10* 

141 

1()2.0  X  10^ 

176 

1.50.0  X  10* 

127 

159.0  X  10* 

151 
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This  chart  bears  out  our  expectations  in  the  matter,  and  indi- 
cates rather  clearly  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the 
two  quantities  involved.  It  suggests  that  the  conductivity  of  a 
water  is  a  function  of  the  water  itself,  and  tends  to  retain  its 
identity  until  the  water  actually  becomes  polluted. 
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To  gain  further  light  on  this  question,  the  following  set  of 
determinations  was  made : 

A  series  of  waters  of  known  turbidities  was  first  prepared. 
To  do  this  the  city  tap  water  was  taken  a:?  a  standard  and  its 
cuuduclivily  (kltrii lined.  Litre  samples  whose  turbidities  ranged 
from  two  to  thirty  were  prepared,  by  using  the  requisite  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  standard  turbidity  solution.  This  solu- 
tion was  the  usual  sihca  standard,  used  in  the  water  laboratory, 
and  described  in  Mason's  "Examination  of  Water." 

The  turbidities  and  the  corresponding  conductivities  are  listed 
in  the  following  table: 


Effect  op  Tukbidity  on  Total  Solids. 


Turbidity 

Bridge  Readins 

K 

0 

183 

1000 

76.9 

2 

184 

lOOO 

77.4 

4 

m 

1000 

77.4 

6 

188 

1000 

79.3 

8 

vyo 

lono 

80.5 

10 

187 

1000 

78.8 

12 

217 

lOOO 

9S.1 

15 

188 

1000 

79.3 

•  20 

184 

1000 

77.4 

25 

206 

1000 

89X> 

30 

188 

1000 

79.3 

From  this  table  tlic  turbidities  were  plotted  as  a  function  of 
the  specific  conductivities. 
This  relation  is  shown  on  Chart  3. 

This  chart  confirms  the  results  indicated  by  the  first  series 
above.   With  the  exception  of  the  two  values  for  conductivity 

cnrre<jio!if1iiv^'  to  tnrbidittes  twelve  and  twenty-five  the  results 
are  in  remarkahlc  accoffl. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  forej^oinf?  determinations  we  may  conclude 
that  conductivity  measurement  furnishes  an  accurate,  sensitive 
and  rapid  means  of  watching  a  water.  Its  limitations,  however, 
must  not  be  overlmked.  By  itself,  a  single  determination  of 
conductivity  stands  very  much  in  the  position  of  tlio  'Total 
Count"  in  a  water  analysis.  Its  value  is  rhiefl\  a  relative  one 
and  its  duty  is  to  show  up  promptly  and  uinnisiakably  any 
variation  from  the  normal  The  break  in  the  intake  of  one  of 
our  lake  cities,  which  allowed  sewage  polluted  water  near  the 
shore  to  min^de  with  the  purer  water  drawn  from  beyond,  was 
found  by  means  of  liarteriolniric-al  tests.  Conductivity  mcnsurc- 
ments  in  this  case  won l<i  have  given  just  as  clear  a  warning  of 
the  danger,  with  a  promptness  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
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more  cumbersome  method  employed.  But  to  determine  whether 
this  departure  from  the  normal  be  significant  or  not,  \vc  must 
look  further  into  the  analysis. 


(To  BE  Continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 
Play  Activity  Essentials. 

1.  Instructors.  The  instructors,  both  men  and  women,  Nhnuld 
know  how  to  promote  volunteer  activity  and  to  select  boys  and 
girls  with  native  leadership.  The  position  is  clearly  not  one  of  a 
policeman,  to  firevent  acrivity  and  the  breaking  of  the  apparatus, 
but  to  promote  the  right  l<iiK!>  of  activities.  Ability  to  see  and  use 
available  spare  is  an  essential  talent  on  the  part  of  an  instructor. 

2.  Location.  The  play  space  should  be  related  preferably 
to  the  school  building.  This  arraiigeinent  allows  for  the  use  of 
the  playground  during  school  hours  and  also  after  school  hours. 
The  school  building  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  center  of  popula- 
tion. 

3.  Grtiumls-.  The  grounds  should  be  adeijuale  in  size,  at 
least  loO  square  feet  per  child.  The  surface  of  material  which 
dries  easily  following  rain.  The  surface  should  not  get  luinpy, 
but  should  be  of  material  which  can  be  kept  smooth  and  level. 

I.  Equipment .  Equipment  should  be  furnished  for  the  small 
children  with  swini^s,  see-saws,  slides  and  sand  bins,  I^ir  the 
larger  children,  equipment  should  be  furnished  for  mass  games, 
team  ^ames  and  athletic  sports.  The  grounds  should  be  lighted 
so  that  they  may  be  used  during  the  evening  as  well  as  the 
afternoon. 

5.  Care  of  grounds  and  equipment.  The  grounds  surface 
should  be  kept  level  and  free  from  dust.  -The  equipment  of 
balls,  bats,  nets,  swings  and  slides  should  be  kept  in  thorough 
repair. 

6.  Children.    \  careful  study  by  the  instructor  should  be 

made  of  the  inherent  intprpst=;  of  the  various  ^[roiips.  The  play- 
gruutid  properly  conducted  should  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
initiative  on  the  part  of  its  users,  without  abuse  by  the  few. 
Organizations  should  be  formed  which  will  call  out  the  initiative 
and  leadership  of  the  various  groups. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION,  BBRXBLBY, 

CAI^  JULY  21-24. 

Wednesday,  July  21,  9.00  a.iii.  to  5.00  p.tn.,  Convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Physical  Edttcatton  Associatson. 

Wednesday,  July  21,  SjOO  to  dOO  p.ni.,  Reoeptimi  for  Delegates  to  the 

National  Convention. 

Wednesday  night,  July  2i,  8.00  o'clock,  Dramatic  Performance  in  the 
Gredc  Theater. 

Thursday  ami  Friday  mornings,  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  Saturday 
morning  and  afternoon  will  be  held  lor  assignment  of  the  National 
Program  Committee.  The  local  Cbminittee,  however,  will  cooperate 

with  the  Xati<jnal  Program  Committee  in  arranging  ''breathing  spells," 
excursions  and  interesting^  events  throughout  those  days. 

We  plan  to  close  llic  Convention  on  Saturday  night.  July  24, 
with  a  demonstration  of  physical  education  activities  in  the  Greek 
Theater. 

We  are  planning  to  organize  our  local  fort^  so  that  visiting 
delegates  will  be  supplied  with  guides  and  such  information  con- 
cerning local  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  investigate  and 
see  everything  without  loss  of  tinic  and  enerjiy.  For  illustration, 
we  now  have  a  committee  at  work  upon  the  classification  and 
location  of  all  exhibits  in  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, which  in  any  way  bear  upon  physical  education,  play  or 
recreation. 

li.  B,  DeGroot, 

Ciunrman  Program  Committee. 

THERAPEUTIC  SECTION  PROGRAM. 

1.  T.  J.  Berggren,  M.  D.,  Coronado,  Cal.  "Breathinj^  and 
the  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Halls  Dally."  Discussion  led  by  E.  ii. 
Arnold,  M.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  Bertha  Ebbs,  M.  I^.,  Dedham,  Mass.  "Gymnastics  from 
the  Physician's  Standpoint/'  Discussion  led  by  R.  Tait  McKen- 
zie,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baroness  Rose  Posse,  Boston,  Mass.    "Gymnastics  and 
Motherhood." 

The  attractive  pictorial  folder  published  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington Sl  Quincy  Road  which  has  been  mailed  to  the  members 
is  the  authorized  itinerary  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
National  Council.   A  splendid  trip  has  been  arranged  for  stop- 
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over  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  i.akc  City  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  society  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  making  special  ar- 
rangements to  entertain  the  delegates.   The  friends  of  members 

may  be  included  in  this  group.  If  additional  folders  are  needed, 
write  to  the  Cliicriefo.  Burhngton  iS:  Quinrv  R.  R.,  lis  I  Broad- 
way, New  York,  .\.  V.    The  rates  are  given  in  the  folder. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 
SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE, 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  APRIL  30 

AND  MAY  1,  191S. 

Program. 

FKIDA  y. 

10.00  a.m.    Kent  Theater. 

I.  President's  Address. 

Or  Ondlcy  B.  Reed,  I>epartment  of  Physical  Education,  University 

t)i  Lhicafro. 

II.   "Present  Opportunities  for  Physical  Education." 

rv  fessor  Shaiier  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  University 

of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  Pr^>fessor  George  \\ .  Ehler,  I'niversity  of 
\\'i><rr>nsin,  and  Professor  William  P.  Bowen,  Michigan  State  Normal 

College. 

III.  *'The  Moral  and  Social  Values  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Sec- 
ondary Scllrol." 

Principal  i  ranklin  W.  Johnson.  I'niversity  High  School.  University 
of  Chicago. 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Ethel  I'errin,  Supervisor  of  Ph\sical 
Education.  Detroit  Public  Schools,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Modesitt,  Physical 
Director.  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

12J0  p.m.   Luncheon.    Men's  Commons.   50  cents. 

Section  Meetings. 

2.00  p.m. 

Public  School  Cjr(tup.    Uartlett  I'aculty  Gymnasium. 

Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Suder,  Supervisor  Physical  Education,  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools. 

I,   "Moral  Ends  in  IMiysical  Education." 

C  V.  Weegc,  M.  D..  Physical  Director,  Carl  Sclturz  High  School, 
n.  "The  Social  Aspects  of  Physical  Education." 

F'rofessor  Wiliiam  B.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  Teachers 
College. 

Ill,  "Dalcrore  Eurhythmies"  (with  illustrations  by  class). 

T  n  \  Dunr  tn  Hall,  American  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Hin- 

man  .School  of  Dancing. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Group.    Kcynolds  Clu'i 

Chairman,  Dr.  J.  B.  Modesiu,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

I.    "Helpful  Results  of  Numerous  .State  Standardization  Conferences 
held  l»y  Dr.  (korgc  J.  I'isher." 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Kallenberg.  Y.  M.  C.  \.  College. 
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H.  "Possibilities  of  the  Water  Gymnasium/' 

George  M.  Pinnc.  f^ary,  Indiana. 
III.   "Out  Indoor  Summer  Activities." 

George  M.  Martin,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago. 

playground  and  Recreation  Group.    Kent  Theater. 

Chairman,  John  R.  Richards,-  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  South 
Parks,  Chicago. 

I.    Social  Dances;  "Place  and  Prnhlems  in  l?iort;tii"n." 

Miss  Neva  Hoyd,  Director  of  Recreation  Loiir.sc^.  CliicaKo  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 
II.  "The  Indoor  Gymnasium:  Problems  of  Operation  in  a  Recreation 

Center.' 

Mr.  Jidius  Rainwater,  Director  of  Ogden  Park. 
III.   "The  Community  and  Recreation." 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Weller.  Associate  Secretary,  PlayKr«^'und  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  Atnerica. 
Open  discussion  of  fifteen  minutes  after  each  paper. 

Women's  College <. 

Chairman.  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  Director  Physical  Education  for 

Women,  University  of  Minnesota. 

I.   "Improvement  of  Habit  Hygiene." 

Dr.  Alice  I..  Goi-t/,  University  ■>!  Kansas. 
II.   "Menstruation  and  the  College  Girl." 

Dr.  Margaret  L.  Johnson,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
III.  "The  W  omen's  Auilettc  Association  and  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education." 

Miss  Gertrude  £.  Moulton,  University  of  Illinois. 
Twenty  minutes  of  discussion  on  each  subject. 

Men's  Colleges.  Medical  Examiner's  Office,  Bartlett  Gymnasium. 

Chairman,  Professor  George  Ehler,  University/>f  Wisconsin. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  the  following : 

I.  "To  What  Extent  do  the  Present  Practices  Prevent  Securing  Social 
and  Moral  Values?** 

(■.i  )  Ui>  II  the  general  student  body, 
(b)  Upon  non-college  youth. 

**What  Means  Can  be  Adopted  to  Secure  Constructive  Results?" 

II.    "The  Attitude  of  U and  University  Faculties  to  Pli\  sical  Edu- 
cation.  How  can  It  he  Made  .More  Intelligent  and  Favorable?" 
III.  "Practical  Methods  of  Developing  Intramural  Athletics." 
Several  men  have  been  asked  to  open  the  discussions. 

4.00  p.m.  Demonstration  of  Physical  Activities.   Bartlett  Gymnasium. 
Chairman,  Joseph  S.  Wright,  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago. 

I.    Hoy  Sk  'Uts  of  America. 
.  II.    Swedish  Gymnastics. 

Girts  of  Chicago  .School  of  Physical  Education  and  Expression  in 

charge  of  Dr.  C»  lin 

III.  Apparatus  Work.    I  hicago  Public  Schools. 

IV.  Mass  Dance.   South  Parks, 
(a)  New  Zardas. 

(I))  Hungarian  Military  Dance. 
V.    Scotch  Reel.    Pupils  of  Donald  Forbes, 
Donrtif!  Forbes  on  the  Pipes. 

6.J0  p.n).   Dinner.   School  of  Education  Lunchroom. 
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8.00  p.m.   Demonstration  of  Physical  Activities  (cocittnued).  Bartlett 

Gymnasium. 

I.   Special  Apparatus  Work.  Sears-Roebuck  Department  of  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Andrcscn  in  charge. 

II.  Athletic  Drills.    Hebrew  Institute. 

(a)  r.oxing;  (h)  Wrestling;  ( c )' Basket  ball. 

III.  Circus.    South  Fark>    Russel  Square. 

IV.  Dances.   Pupils  of  .Madeline  Buton  Haziet 

Cyde  oi  the  S'rij.f 

The  Spirit  oi  Spring,  Alice  VV  ajiger  Twcetie. 
Summer,  Helen  McDonald. 
Aiittiinn.  Elizabeth  M    >  Redhaffen. 
W  niter.  Dorothy  Stiles. 

V.'   Heavy  Apparatus  Work.    Turner  Societies. 

9.30  p.m.   Demonstratiun  of  Aquatic  Activities,    liarilett  Nataiorium. 
(Limited  to  members  only  on  account  ot  the  smatt  seating  capacity.) 

Chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  White,  Instructor  in  Swimming,  University 

of  Chicago. 

I.    Methods  of  Teaching  the  Crawl.  Breast  and  Back  Strokes. 
Mr.  Joseph  White.  L'niversitv  <^)f  C-hicago. 
Mr  Tliniiuis  Robinson,  Northwestern  I 'tii\ t  rsity. 
II.    Demonsiraiion  of  Correct  Methods  of  Swimming  above  Strokes. 
The  Crawl— Mr.  Johnson,  Northwestern  University,  Western  Con- 
ference Champion. 

The  lireast — Mr.  Scholcs.  Nortliwesiern  University. 
The  Back— Mr.  Pavlicek,  University  of  Chicago,  Western  Confer- 
ence Champion. 

III.  The  "Aquatic  Day's  Order." 

Dr  ilctiry  V .  Kallenberg.  Director  Department  Physical  Education, 
Y.  M.      A.  College.  Chicago. 

IV.  Exhibition  of  Fancy  Diving.  Peter  Guzik. 
V.    loO-yard  Relay  Race. 

University  of  Chicago  vs.  Northwestern  l-niversity. 

SATUHDAW 

lOiJO  a.m.  Kent  Theater. 

I.   "Suggestions  for  a  Greater  Physical  Education." 

Mr.  (i.  E.  Johnson,  Department  of  Play  and  Recreation,  New  York 

School  of  Philanthro|>y. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  E.  ,\.  Peterson.  Director  Medical  Inspec* 
tion  and  Ph;y'sical  Education,  Public  Schools.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  John  Richards,  Superintendent  Recreation,  South  Parks,  Cbi« 
c<»go. 

II.    "The  Relation  of  Motor  Activities  to  Hcnlth  nnd  Education." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Leonard.  Professor  of  Physical  1  raining,  Oberlin  College. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Miss  Frances  Musselman,  Director  of 
Physical  E«lucation,  l-rancis  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
R.  G.  Clapp,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

III.  Business  .Session 

(a)  Financial  Rcpwrt. 

(b)  Reports  of  EUctions  of  Group  Representatives. 

(c)  Election  of  O^icers. 

(d)  General  Business. 
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The  Organization. 

The  Middle  West  Society  of  Piiysical  Education  and  Hygiene  was 
organized  April  27.  1912.    Conferences  and  demonstrations  were  held 

April  26  nnd  27,  1">12.  and  April  27  and  2H,  1913.  The  meeting  for  1014 
was  deft  rrcd  in  tlie  interest  ot  tiie  national  meeting,  which  was  licld  that 
year  in  St  Louis. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  open  tn  all  per«;ons  intero'^ted  in  tht-  welfare 
of  physical  education  and  hygiene  llie  annual  dues  of  $1.00  arc  payable 
to  the  secretary-treasurer  before  or  during  each  conference. 

The  society  is  made  up  of  the  following  group  units,  whose  representa- 
tives are  named  opposite  the  group.  Two  members  at  large  are  elected 
by  the  society.   The  representati\  es  elect  their  own  officers. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed  (President),  University 
of  Chicago. 

Public  Schods,  Mr.  Henry  Snder  (Vice-President) «  Chicago  Public 

Schools. 

Private  Schools,  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago. 

Y.  M.  C.  A  ,  Dr.  J.  II.  Modesitt,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Playgrounds,  Mr.  John  Richards,  South  Parks,  Chicago. 
Tumvereins,  Mr.  C  L.  Jones,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Y.  \V.  C  A.,  Miss  Ruth  Leonard,  New  Trier  High  School,  Kenilworth, 

111. 

Normal  Schools,  Mr.  William  P.  Bowen,  Miditgan  State  Normal,  Ypsi- 

lanti,  Mich. 

At  large,  Mr.  E.  U.  DeGroot,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Playground  .Asso- 
ciation, now  of  the  Public  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

At  large.  Dr  W.  J.  Monilaw  (Secretary-Treasurer),  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

CoMumBE  ON  Dbmonstkatiom. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wright  ( Cliairman') .  Francis  W.  Parker  School. 

Miss  Margaret  Bell,  Englewood  High  School. 

Mabel  M.  wHght,  Schurz  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Andrescn,  Sears-Roebuck  Y.  M.  C  A. 

Mr.  Leopold  Grand,  Turner  Societies. 

Mr.  H.  u.  Reynolds,  South  Parks. 

Membership. 

1912   119        1914  no  meeting 

1913   269        1915   ? 

RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  TH£  UPS  AND  WORK  OF 

JAKOB  BOLIN. 

The  American  Physical  Education  Association  wishes  to  put 

on  its  permanent  records  some  expression  of  its  personal  sor- 
row, appreciation  of,  and  its  professional  loss  in  the  death  of 
Prof.  Jakob  BoHn  of  the  University  of  Utah.  On  May  15,  1914, 
our  co-worker  and  much  loved  friend,  the  great  teacher  of  so 
many  of  us,  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  among  his  warm 
friends.  He  had  been  with  us  for  twenty  odd  years  and  in  all 
that  time  he  had  impressed  us  with  his  sincerity,  his  honesty, 
his  clear  vision,  his  working  power,  his  inspiring  enthusiasm, 
his  passion  for  teaching,  his  faith  in  humanity  and  his  love  for 
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his  fellows.  To  have  known  him  was  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
a  life  enriched  by  dirticiilties,  and  to  have  worked  by  his  side 
wa<?  an  in^^jiinition.  for  his  vision  was  so  far  and  broad  that  he 
made  (.'\  c  ry  \  icw  of  liie  rich  with  meaning^  and  i>o<;sibilities,  and 
notliing  was  coiiniu)n  or  uinvoriliy.  He  did  much  for  technical 
gymnastic  knowledge  in  this  country,  but  he  did  even  more  in 
illustrating  the  sympathetic*  unselfish  Jife  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
to-day  he  still  lives  in  many  a  g>'mnasium  and  schoolroom. 

He  had  won  his  way  to  merit  alone  from  a  |X)sition  as  stranger 
at  the  Nation's  gate  to  the  professorsliip  of  hygiene  and  physi- 
cal education  in  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he  had  served 
four  years.  He  had  taught  in  the  Brooklyn  and  New  Haven 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  in  the  New  York  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education,  He  had  hecji  an  active  member  in  our 
Association  and  he  had  hcl{>cd  many  to  health  by  his  personal 
treatments.   Our  comment  on  it  all  is  '*well  done." 

Be  it  resolved,  therefwe,  that  in  the  death  of  Jakob  Bolin, 
the  American  Physical  Education  Association  has  met  with  an 
irreparal>le  loss  and  from  the  nienil)er<;  of  the  physical  training 
profession  ha'^  heen  removed  a  friend,  guide  and  councilor.  Be 
it  further  resulvctl,  that  the  Association,  through  this  commit- 
tee, extends  its  sympath)'  to  Mrs.  Bolin  in  her  bereavement. 

J.  W.  Seaver.* 
Baroness  Rose  Posse. 

J.  H,  McCURDY. 
AMBiaCAN  SCHOOL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  nc.Kt  meeting  of  this  Association  will  lake  place  in  tlie 
City  of  San  Francisco,  June  25  and  26,  1915. 

Prof.  l  ewis  M.  Tcrman,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Cal.,  is  ehainnan  of  the  Organizing  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Program  Commitiee.  All  communications  relative  to  this 
meeting  shovdd  he  addressed  to  Professor  Terman, 

Membership  purchased  in  the  Atnerican  School  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciaiifin  for  IDl  1  entitles  the  holder  to  all  privities  for  member- 
ship for  PnTi.  This  action  has  heen  taken  because  the  Associa- 
tion \va»j  unable  to  hold  a  meetinLj  in  ll'M. 

This  meeting  will  take  place  immediately  after  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  CONGRESS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  OAKLAND.  CAU,  AUGUST  18.  1915. 

Uarfdicss  Kosc  Posse,  President,  Posse  \ormal  .School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clara  Gregory  iiaer,  Vice-President,  Sophie  >iewcomb  College,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

May  G.  Long.  Secretary,  State  Normal  School,  Everett,  Wash. 

*  As  wc  ffo  lo  pr(  ss,  tlK"  newspapers  k'wc  the  M<i  nrws  of  the  dcftlh  ol  Df.  J.  W, 
Svaver  in  iltikclcy,  C<tl.,  a  fuimcr  |ircsnlcnl  o(  the  .Nssotialtoti. 
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TEMPCMtASY  PbOGRAM. 

Morning  Session,  General  Subject,  "Playgrounds/* 

9X)0  a.m.   Henry  S.  Curtis,  Olivet,  Mich.,  "Play  in  the  School  Curric- 
ulum." 

George  F.  Dickie,  Supt.  Recreation  Dept.,  City  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  '  ( )rganization  and  Management  of  Playground  and 
Recreation  Centers." 

Harriet  W.  Thompson,  Dept.  of  Physical  Education,  University 
of  Ortgon.  Eugene,  Ore.   (Subject  to  be  announced.) 

E.  B.  DeGroot,  l)ircotar  of  Pliysiial  Education,  San  Francisco, 
CaL,  "The  Next  Steps  in  the  Development  of  Public  Play- 
grounds.'* 

Everett  C.  FJeach.  M.  D..  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.    (Subject  to  be  announced.) 

Afternoon  Session,  General  Subject,  "Physical  Training."  ^ 

2J30  p.ni.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Member  ni  State  Hoard  of  Education,  BoS" 
ton.  Mass..  "T'hysical  Training  Essential." 
Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver,  President  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical 
Education,  "The  Importance  of  Therapeutic  Gymnastics  in 
the  Scheme  of  Exercises  for  Secondary  Schools." 


BALTIMORE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   SOCIETY  REPORT 

FOR  1914-15. 

Opficbes. 

President,  William.  Burdick,  M.  D. 
\  ice-President,  Miss  Alpine  Parker.- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  A.  Foley. 
Secretary,  Miss  Katharine  H.  \\  illis. 

Representative  to  National  Council,  \\  illiani  P.urdick.  M.  D. 
Executive  Committee,  Miss  Liliia  B.  Utlo,  Mr.  John  Lorett,  Mr.  Theodore 
Kistlcr. 

January  8.— Election  of  Officers.    Address  by  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Brown. 

"Hlfjofl  Pressure."  Discussif)n  of  .same  liy  Drs.  \\'elsh  and  King  of 
Goucher  College  and  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood.  Folk  dances  taught  by 
Misses  Rodway  and  Myrsten  of  Goucher  College  Gymnasium. 
February  19. — Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Gichner  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  on  "Fatigue."  This  followed  a  lesson  in  general  gymnastics 
at  the  Tumverein  Vorwaerts  in  which  the  members  of  ttie  Society 
participated. 

April  34  —  AfMre'^s  1>y  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Gichner,  'The  I'se  of  H"t  and  Cold 

V\  ater  in  its  Relation  to  Physical  Training."   Games  taught  by  Misses 

Emma  K.  Fitts  and  Hazel  V.  Dennis. 
November  12. — Lecture,  'i'a^Mants."  by  Mr.  Ci<,rm.-        T.ratlen,  Pliitadel- 

phia  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Director  of  Lake  George  Pageants.  Athletic 

dance  taught  by  Mr.  Adolph  Picker. 

December  10.  .\<lflr^^s  by  Dr.  Joseph  Gichner  on  "The  Relaticm  of  E.xcr- 
cise  to  Heart  Conditions."  This  talk  was  supplemented  by  specimens 
for  examination  and  microscopic  slides.  Athletic  dance,  "La  Mar- 
vella,"  Mr.  John  L.  Clarke. 
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January  14. — Election  of  OlTiccrs.  Address  by  Miss  L.  M.  Haughvvuut  of 
tlie  Bard  Avon  School  f>f  Expression  on  "The  Use  of  the  Voice  in 
Teaching  Gymnastics."    Russian  dances  taught  by  Mrs  Adnlf  Mtycr. 

March  6.— Address  by  Prof.  David  E.  Wegelein.  "Physical  Education  and 
the  School."  Floor  gymnastics  led  by  Mr.  John  Lorett  and  Dr. 
Wilfiam  Burdick. 

Kespetu'iilly  sulunittcd, 

Kath.vrine  H.  Willis, 

Secretary. 

AN  ACT  GKANTING  A  CHARTER  TO  PLAYGROUND  AND 
RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congfress  as- 
5em])1ed,  that  Robert  L.  Bacon,  New  York,  X.  ^  . ;  <  Irt  nvilie 
Clark,  Xrw  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr«.  Arthur  G.  l  utiinier,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  Dwiglu  1*.  Davis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Henry  P.  Davidson,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Earle,  Montclair,  N.'j. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  West  Orange.  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Dr.  John  TT.  Finlc\ ,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Garrett,  Bal- 
timore, Md. :  C.  .M.  (iot'thc,  Sacramento,  California;  Mr?;.  Charles 
A.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Dr.  Luther  IL  Gulick,  New  York, 
N.  Y,;  Mrs.  Francis  DeLacy  Hyde,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Mrs, 
Howard  Ives,  Portland,  Maine;  William  Kent,  Kentficld,  Cal.; 
Gustavus  T.  Kirhy,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  G.  M.  Landers,  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  H.  McK.  Landnn.  Indianapnlis,  Ind. ;  Joseph  Lee, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  New  York,  N,  Y. ;  Harold  F. 
McCormick,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Otto  T.  Mallcry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Walter  A.  May,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  John  T.  Pratt,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. :  Kve!}  II  Sears.  P.oston,  Mass.;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicapfo, 
111.:  Clt'im-m  Stu'k'l);ikcr.  jr..  South  Rend,  Ind.;  Harris  Whitlc- 
morc,  Naugaiuck,  Conn.,  togciher  with  such  persons  as  they 
may  associate  with  themselves,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby 
created  a  body  corporate  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
name  of  IMnyixronnd  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  to 
promote  play,  i)laygTi)nnd<?  and  public  recreation. 

Section  2.  Tlie  corporation  hereby  created  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  shall  have  a  common  seal,  and  shall  have  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name.  The  corporation 
hereby  formed  shall  have  power,  in  its  corporate  name,  to  take 
nn'l  hold  by  bequest,  devi.se.  gift,  ptirchnse  or  lease,  either  abso- 
lutely or  in  trust  for  any  of  iis  purposes,  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  without  limitation  as  to  amount  of  value,  except  such 
limitations  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  impose,  to  convey  or 
encumber  such  property  and  to  invest  or  reinvest  any  principal 
and  deal  with  and  expend  the  income  of  the  corporation.  The 
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persons  nanicil  in  tlie  first  section  of  tiiis  act,  or  a  majority  of 
thenii  shall  have  power  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  corporation  and  to  fix  thereby  the  quorum 

necessary  to  the  transaction  of  corporate  business  nt  such  number 
as  they  shall  see  fit.  The  meetings  of  the  corporation  hereby 
created  may  be  held  at  any  place  within  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Section  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ADOPTS 
ELABORATE  RECREATION  PLANS. 

Resume  of  Mr.  DeGroot's  recommendations  as  published  in 
Recreation,  March,  1915,  San  Francisco: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  .Board  of  Education  on  Tuesday,  March 
8,  1915»  plans  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  DeGroot  for  the 
handling  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  physical  education,  school 

athletics,  public  lectures  nnfl  social  centers  were  adopted.  The 
plans  adopted  have  for  their  main  pui  jiose  the  orderly,  consecu- 
tive and  Uiorough  treatment  of  physical  educauun  as  a  subject  in 
the  school  program  and  the  direction  of  certain  after-school  activi* 
ties,  among  both  children  and  adults,  promoted  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Kxccrpts  from  the  plans  adopted  arc  given  below, 
together  with  lirief  exi)l;niatory  statements. 

l  o  insure  orderly  and  consecutive  handling  of  matters  referred 
to  above,  there  has  been  established  a  "Department  of  Physical 
Fdiuation,  Athletics,  Social  and  Lecture  Centers." 

The  head  of  the  department  has  been  given  the  title  of  "Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Social 
and  Lecture  Centers." 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  the  department 
will  be:  "To  give  general  direction  and  supervision  to  the  work 
of  the  entire  department  and  to  all  workers  therein;  outline  suit- 
able courses  of  physical  education  for  the  various  schools  and 
grades;  fornnilale  and  enforce  rules,  regulations  and  methods  in 
school  athletics;  organize,  guide  and  direct  social  and  lecture 
center  developments;  call  and  conduct  meetings,  study  courses 
and  institutes  among  workers  in  the  department;  take  charge  of 
planning  and  equipping:  ^[A'mnasinms.  playpronnd'--  ntv!  social 
centers;  check  all  rrquisitioiis  for  snpplies,  tools  and  uni)lenients 
called  for  and  distributed  among  workers  in  the  department; 
maintain  an  inventory  of  all  tools  and  implements  entrusted  to 
the  department;  represent  the  department  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  all  matters  outlined  herein ;  render  regular  and  special 
reports  to  the  Ronrd ;  respond  to  any  service  imposed  by  the 
Board  of  Education." 
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Aids  to  the  head  of  the  department  have  been  provided  for  as 
follows: 

"One  Supervisor  (man)  of  Athletics,  Play  and  Achievement  in 
Elementary  Schools,"   Mr.  Eustace  M.  Petxotto  has  been  ap- 

pointeil  to  fill  this  position. 

■<  )no  Special  Instructor  (matO  in  Physical  Training  Work.** 
Mr.  (leurge  S.  Michling  will  till  this  position. 

"Four  District  Supervisors  (women)  of  Physical  Education  in 
Elementary  Schools."  These  women  will  not  be  appointed  at  this 
time,  but  will  be  secured  in  time  for  full  service  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  new  school  year. 

The  work  of  the  department  will  be  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions, as  follows: 

1.  "Hi vision  of  Physical  Education.  Athletics,  Play  and. 
Achievement  in  Jiilenientary  Sclu)ols." 

2.  ''Division  of  Physical  Education,  Play  and  Athletics  in 
High  Schools."  ^ 

3.  "Division  *of  Social  and  Lecture  Centers." 

The  work  of  the  first  division  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Peixotto  and  the  four  women  supervisors  of  physi- 
cal cijiication.  The  work  of  the  second  an<l  third  divisions  will 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  DeGroot.  The  work  at 
local  points,  i.e.,  1-ligh  Schools,  Social  Centers,  Lecture  Centers 
and  the  Play  and  Achievement  Work  at  Elementary  Schools,  will 
be  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  principals  and 
teachers  wlio  arc  willini^  to  serve  after  regular  school  hours  for 
extra  cfimprii>.iiion.  Details  of  the  organization  of  tlie  various 
divisions  follow : 

Division  of  Piivsk  al  Edl'c atiox,  Athletjcs,  Vlw  and 

aciiievkmfxt. 

This  division  represents  a  logical  txron|>inn;  of  subjects  and 
activities  related  to  all  schools  l)eli»\\  the  high  schools.  For 
convenience  and  eliieieucy  in  opcraliun  and  supervision,  all 
schools  have  been  groiij.cd  in  four  geographical  divisions  of  the 
city.  The  four  women  district  supervisors  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  elementary  sch(K)ls  will  sui>ervisr  the  work  of  pli\>ical 
education  treated  as  a  su!>ject  in  the  rcgidar  school  proj^'^rain. 
They  will  guide  the  principal  and  regular  teacher  in  carrying 
out  the  |>rescril)ed  course  of  physical  education  and  will  establish 
each  in  her  respective  district  a  free,  voluntary,  after-school 
training  course  for  teachers.  The  course  will  be  principally  a 
practice  course  in  ^fvuMia'^tie'^.  folk  clancing.  schoolroom  and 
schoolyard  rneih«Kl>.  i  1  lie  course  will  alst)  aim  to  improve  tlie 
health  of  all  teachers  who  participate.)    This  woman  will  also 
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supervise  the  social  dancing  and  girls'  gymnastics  conducted  in 
social  centers  in  her  respective  division. 

The  Supervisor  of  Athletics,  Play  and  AchievenKiit  will  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  "Play  and  Achievement  Leaders"  and  the 
work  of  the  "Athletic  Leaders,"  He  will  conduct  a  training 
course  for  athletic  leaders,  and  arrange  and  conduct  all  athletic 
meets  and  tournaments  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  local  workers  in  this  division  will  consist  of  (1)  "Athletic 
Leaders"  and  (8)  *Tiayground  and  Achievement  Leaders."  One 
athletic  leader  will  he  assigned  to  each  group  of  five  schools. 
They  will  take  charge,  after  school  hours,  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisor  and  aj^roval  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
involved,  of  organizing,  coaching  and  preparing  individuals  and 
teams  (boys  only  of  grades  5  to  8)  for  competition  in  the  meets 
and  tournaments  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  Lcagriic. 

The  Play  and  Achievement  Leaders  will  he  rcLjiilar  school 
teachers,  one  in  each  of  the  twenty  schools  selected,  employed 
for  after-school  service.  They  will  organize  and  lead,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Suj^ervisor  and  approval  of  the  principal,  the 
play  of  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the  school  yard  or  school  building, 
after  regular  school  hours.  They  will  promote,  and  keep  the 
records  of,  the  "Achievenicut  League."  The  words  "Play"  and 
"Achievement"  here  represent  a  scheme  of  credits  and  honors  to 
be  given  for  the  mastery  of  certain  good  games,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  in  connection  with  the  home;  for  superior 
rank  in  school,  and  for  social,  meelianieal  and  industrial  accom- 
plishments. The  central  idea  is  to  give  cncourat^enient  and  edu- 
cational direction  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  child  and  to  include 
not  only  b<ns  who  are  eligible  for  athletic  competition,  but  girls 
and  boys  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

Division  op  High  School  Physical  Education,  Play  and 

ATnLETICS, 

The  high  schools  will  be  regarded  as  a  logical  group  to  be 

treated  apart  from  the  type  of  operation  proposed  for  the  lower 
schools.  The  supervision  of  physical  education,  jtlay  and  ath- 
letics in  the  high  schools  w  ill  ci  inie  directly  under  the  head  of  the 
department,  with  one  man  or  une  woman  (or  both)  in  charge  of 
the  activities  in  each  school.  The  person  engaged  in  each  school 
may  be  either  one  of  the  regular  high  school  teachers  or  a  special- 
ist, according  to  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  each  school. 

Division  of  Social  and  Lectuke  Centers. 

This  division  represents  a  logical  grouj>ing  of  acti^  itic-  related 
to  the  use  of  school  buildini::'^  at  night.  Certain  «^chor»l  Iniildings 
will  be  used  as  lecture  centers  and  certain  other  schools  as  social 
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centers.  Both  the  lecture  and  social  centers  will  be  su(>ervised  by 

the  head  of  the  department  and  tlie  principal  or  a  teacher  will  be 
placed  in  direct  charj^e  of  each  of  the  lecture  and  social  centers. 
Lecture  centers  will  bo  ojtcrated  two  ni*jhts  each  niunlh  and  the 
social  centers,  in  nio.>t  cases,  live  nights  each  week.  When  the 
social  center  work  seems  too  heavy  for  teacher  or  principal, 
persons  from  outside  of  the  school  system  may  be  employed  to 
take  charge. 

The  activities  of  each  social  center  will  he  dctenniiu'il  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  physical  facilities  at  hand  and  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood  involved.  In  general,  it  is  proposed  that 
our  social  center  program  aim  to  establish  the  following : 

(1)    Community  singing. 
I'i)    Hand  work  exchange. 

(3)    Civic  forum. 

(1)  Recreational  activities — dancing,  dramatics,  gymnastics, 
etc.,  according  to  facilities  at  hand. 

The  lecture  center  will  aim  to  ]ircsent  to  the  neighborhood 
I)cui)lc.  twice  each  month,  a  lecture  from  one  of  the  following 

groups : 

(1)  A  j^roup  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  business  and  indus- 
trial Ufe,  tJiJpurtunities  and  possibilities  of  San  Francisco. 

(2)  A  group  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  government — town,  cit>',  county,  state  and  federal. 

(3)  A  group  of  lectures  dealing  with  health,  individual  and 
comiTuniity. 

{■i)  A  group  of  lectures  dealing  with  science,  Htcrature  and 
travel. 

The  program  and  leadership  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
social  center  will  be  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  out  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  more  the  social  center  is  one  of  self-expression  on 

the  part  of  the  community,  the  better.  Special  w<Mkers,  however, 
will  be  enij^ltncd  to  lead  special  activities.  l  ecturers  for  the 
lecture  centers  will,  in  most  cases,  be  secured  without  pay. 

PROPOSALS  TO  MEET  THE  NEED  IN  PORTLAND,  MAINE, 
FOR  CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  WHOLE. 
SOME  RECREATIONS. 

I.  Create  a  Recreation  Commission,  similar  to  those  in  a 
number  of  other  cities,  to  oi)erate  playgrounds,  to  provide  suitable 

plares  and  equipment  for  outdoor  recreation  thron<^diout  the  city. 
Ut  organize  sen^'^Hial  ^-port^,  to  pro\ifle  skatmiL;  surtaces,  to  pro- 
vide more  haiiiiiig  places,  and  to  conduct  indoor  recreations  in 
buildings  belonging  to  the  city.  The  recreation  commission  pro- 
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posed  would  consist  of  five  niemlicrs,  appointed  by  the  mayor, — 
one  from  the  school  committee,  one  from  the  park  comniis:>iun, 
and  three  other  citizens. 

II.  Provide  Playgrounds  for  Children  in  Thickly  Settled  Dis- 
tricts by  cst:i1)li>hinf^  a  supervised  ground  in  the  most  conj^ested 
section ;  by  cuntinuiiig  to  support  the  grounds  operated  by  the 
Civic  Club;  and  by  arranging  for  the  supervision  of  the  Fire 
Station  lot,  operated  by  the  Portland  Boys'  Oub,  and  the  ground 
of  the  Portland  Fraternity. 

III.  Provide  n  Crntriil  Athletic  Field  on  a  Park  Playground. 
This  will  create  and  stimulate  habits  of  healthy  exercise  in  the 
open.  Improvements  on  one  of  the  fields  will  make  possible  a 
large  number  of  organized  activities  and  sports.  This  has  long 
been  the  desire  of  those  interested  in  the  youth  of  Portland. 

IV.  Provide  Good  Indoor  Recreations  in  Winter.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Portland  Roys'  Club  should  be  operated  by  this  com- 
mission as  recreation  centers.  As  city  property,  these  could  also 
be  Uicd  for  certain  school  purposes,  such  as  physical  training  and 
domestic  science.  As  in  200  other  cities,  some  of  the  school- 
houses  can  be  used  for  neighborhood  recreations,  social  purposes, 
and  for  certain  sports. 

\'.  Secure  a  Permanent  Recreation  Superintendent,  as  100 
other  cities  have  done.  A  trained  man  will  organize  the  play- 
grounds and  athletic  fields,  spring,  stunmer  and  fall.  He  will 
mean  much  for  physical  culture,  play  and  athletics  in  connection 
with  schools.  He  can  help  in  establishing  children's  gardens,  a 
movement  of  very  great  importance. 

A  trained  man  will  organize  park  athletic  fields,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  their  use,  and  introduce  exercises,  sports  and  recreation 
for  persons  of  all  ages.  He  can  increase  bathing  and  swimming 
'facilities,  and  encourage  manual  training,  domestic  science  and 
other  valuable  work  for  leisure  time. 

A  recreation  superintendent  of  the  right  kind  will  make  the 
work  of  regular  playground  directors  increasingly  efficient  and 
can  secure  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  assistance.  A  great  number 
of  capable  and  enthusiastic  workers  will  aid  him  in  countless  ways 
and  without  any  expense  to  the  city. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy  it  is  better  to  spend  money 
for  playgrounds  than  to  devote  siiU  larger  sums  to  court  pro- 
cedure, truant  and  reform  schools,  and  the  care  of  disease.  The 
police  force  has  trebled  in  the  last  fezu  years.  Surely  the  city 
can  afford  to  provide  pra  cntk  e  measures  more  liberaUy. 

PREBLE  COUNTY,  OHIO,  PLAY  DAY  FESTIVAL.' 

Play  is  the  very  life  of  childhood,  and  we  must  give  our  best 
thought  and  endeavor  to  the  solution  of  the  play  problem.  Well- 
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equij>i>ed  playjjrounds  should  be  provided  f'-r  t-MTv  >ch<'<>l.  Or- 
ipnizcd  play  under  supervision,  to  a  ccriaiii  degree,  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  school's  activities  e\'ciy  day.  County  athletic  con- 
tests have  great  value  in  promoting  organized  play  in  rural 
sch'Xjls,  and  to  this  end  a  \>\:i\  fc-ti\a1  is  arranged  tor  the  Prc!)lc 
C«.>unty  S<'ho<jls.  iVa  liir>  ami  jiarciii-  are  urged  to  encourage 
the  children  to  tram  and  enter  these  contests.  Acktiowle<^- 
mcnt  is  hereby  made  of  help  from  the  Union  Count)-,  Indiana, 
Athletic  Association. 

By-Laws. 

1.    Tbe  nicei  will  be  held  ai  Eaton.  June  5,  1915. 

-    Events  arc  lo  be  divided  into  three  departments:  Trade,  field  and 

display  gam*'-?  I'ac!i  'Upartment  will  ho  -upt  rNised  by  a  competent  per- 
son, ubu  shall  have  full  power  over  his  charge.  He  shall  secure  judges 
and  all  necessary  assistants  for  his  department,  prepare  the  grounds,  and 
pro\idf  all  necessary  equipment. 

3.  There  must  be  at  least  llirue  judges  for  each  track  event,  and  at 
least  two  judge'i  i<  r  i  ;u  h  held  event.  I  'or  the  display  games  there  must 
be  three  judges,  who  shall  l>e  from  outside  the  county. 

4.  The  Dtsflay  Games  must  be  chosen  from  those  approved  by  the 
manager  i>f  dis|)iay  games.  Each  room  contesting  may  play  only  one 
game.  .Some  suitable  games  are:  Drill.  I'olk  Dance,  Circle  Dodge  Rail, 
Bean  Bag  king  Throw.  Arch  P.all,  Stealing  Sticks,  Partner  Tag,  Last 
Couple  Out,  Catch  of  l  ish.  Cat  and  Rat,  Lame  Fox,  Captain  Ball,  Three 
Deep.   Teadu  rs  may  select  other  ring  games. 

5.  Display  ^ames  arc  to  be  graded  on  a  100  per  cent  basis. 

6.  Classes  for  l>oys  in  the  various  events  are:  Below  S'O  lbs.;  80-100; 
lOl-liU;  c)ver  120.  On  the  morning  of  June  5  all  participants  must  be 
reweighed  on  the  grounds  by  the  official  weigher.  Contestants  may  move 
upward  but  not  (bnvnward. 

7.  The  classes  for  girls  in  the  various  events  are :  Girls  below  13  years 
of  age,  and  girls  above  13.  - 

H.    l-itlJ  linuls  for  Bnys. 

Helow  ^!0:  liascball  throw,  running  broad  jump,  standing  broad  jump, 
chinning,  horseshoe  pitch,  25  feet. 

80-!()ii  (  tass:  Haseball  throw,  running  broad  jump,  standing  broad 
jump,  chinning,  horseshoe  pitch,  30  feet. 

101-130  Class:  Baseball  throw,  running  broad  jump,  standing  broad 
jump,  running  liigh  jump,  chinning,  8-lb.  shot-put.  p  ib  \anl!. 

Over  120  Class:  Baseball  throw,  running  broad  jump,  standing  broad 
juni]>.  running  high  jump,  chinning,  12-lb.  &hot>put,  pole  vault,  discus  hurl. 

Track  Events  for  lU  \s. 

Below  80:  ^yard  dash,  40-yard  relay,  440-yard  run,  potato  race. 
W)-K)0  (lass:  50-yard  dash,  50-yard  relay.  440-yard  run,  potato  rrce. 

lOl-lJl)  CI:iss :  75-yar(l  dash.  75-yard  relay,  half  nii'i   i  r.n. 
tJvcr  120  Class:  lUO-yard  dash,  lOO-yard  relay,  half-mile  run, 

10.  Fwld  llvents  for  Girts., 

Under  13  I  I  et  ball  throw,  10  feet  from  goal,  baseball  throw,  horse- 
shoe pitch,  20  feet. 
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Ov«r  13:  Basket  ball  tJirow,  15  feet  from  goal,  baseball  throw,  8-lb. 
shot-put. 

11.  Track  Events  for  Cirls^ 

Under  13:  40-yard  dash,  40-yard  relay,  potato  race. 
'  Over  13:  7S-yard  dash,  75-yard  relay,  potato  race. 

12.  Eight  minutes  will  be  allowed  each  room  for  its  display  game. 
Each  relay  team  shall  consist  of  four  members. 

In  horseslmc  pitcIiinK,  the  slakes  shall  be  four  inches  above  prt^imd 
and  incline  toward  the  pitcher  at  an  angle  of  67i^  degrees  from  ground. 
Each  contestant  will  be  allowed  to  pitch  f.our  shoes.  Scoring  win  be  as 
follows:  A  rinj?«'r  cn»int<;  5;  a  leaner,  3;  a  shoe  resting  one  inch  or  less 
from  stake,  1 ;  a  shoe  two  inches  or  less  from  stake,  9-10;  a  shoe  three 
inches  or  less  from  stake,  8-10,  etc.  Shoes  more  than  ten  inches  from 
stake     '  iT  t  score. 

In  chiunmg  the  head  must  be  lowered  bckiw  the  bar  each  time,  and 
the  chin  must  be  distittctljr  hookied  over  the  bar  each  time. 

In  the  potato  racing,  eight  potatoes  will  lie  placed  in  a  pile.  2?  feet 
from  the  basket  and  the  contestant  must  carry  iheni  otic  at  a  lime  lu  the 
basket.  Each  potato  must  be  in  the  basket  before  he  starts  for  the  next. 

The  intercollegiate  discus  will  be  used.  Each  contestant  shall  have 
three  trials. 

All  boys  entering  the  half-mile  run  must  present  to  the  secretary  of  the 
lioard  of  Control  a  certificate  from  a  physician  showing  that  he  is  physi- 
cally able  to  enter  such  race.    This  certificate  must  be  presented  by 

June  4. 

In  the  shot-put,  each  entrant  shall  have  three  trials. 

In  the  broad  jump,  each  entrant  shall  have  two  trials. 

In  tlie  liiqli  jnnip  and  pole  vault,  each  entrant  shall  have  three  trials 
at  a  mark  before  he  is  dropped  out. 

In  the  baseball  throw,  each  entrant  shall  have  one  throw. 

Tn  the  h.isket  hail  throw,  each  girl  will  be  allowed  to  throw  until  she 
has  missed  three  times. 

13.  Athletic  events  are  to  be  scored  as  follows:  First,  5  points;  second, 

3  points;  third,  1  point. 

14.  Hadges  of  merit  will  be  awarded  winners  in  each  athletic  event. 
A  banner  will  be  awarded  the  school  winning  most  points  in  athletics; 
a  banner  to  the  school  having  the  highest  average  per  pupil.  In  computing 
this  average  the  sum  of  points  made  in  athletics  and  in  display  games 
shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  impils  enrolled  in  the  school  on  April 
23.  1915.  This  average  shall  be  multiplied  by  100.  in  each  case,  and  to  it 
shall  he  a'lihd  tilt  per  cent  of  attendance  of  the  school,  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  present  on  field  day  by  the  number  actually  enrolled 
in  the  school. 

15.  Not  more  than  two  entries  from  a  school  may  be  made  in  any 

one  e\cnt. 

16.  All  entries  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control 
by  May  2<). 

17.  .\  high  school  shall  be  considered  a  school  and  the  eight  grades  as 

one  sdiool. 

The  Standard  Athletic  Test  op  New  York. 

The  boy  under  thirteen  years  who  can  run  60  yards  in  8  $^5  seconds, 
cliin  a  bar  four  times,  and  jump  5  feet  9  inches  standing,  is  awarded  the 

Standard  button. 
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THE  DEPAR  I  MI'MT  OF  EDUCATION.  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  section  of  physical  training  and  hygiene  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  admini'-trative  methods  for  school  reports.  Dr.  Max- 
well says,  in  ';iil)tiiittii]<^  tiie  report  to  the  lioard  of  Education: 
*'The  management  of  the  after-school  athletic  centers,  under  Dr. 
Crampton's  supervision,  sets  a  new  standard  for  economy  and 
possibly  also  for  efficiency  in  playground  management." 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  BULLETIN. 

A  number  of  bulletins  are  now  being  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sities or  State  Departments  of  Education.  Illustrations  of  these 
are  found  in  the  bulletins  published  by  the  University  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Vol.  XI, 
No.  2,  Part  I,  Social  Betterment  Series  No.  1,  gives  general 
information  regarding  playgrounds  and  parks.  Vol.  XV  gives 
erencral  information  regarding  the  organization  of  clubs,  lectures, 
entertainments  and  plays  for  high  schools.  \*ol.  XVI.  November, 
1914,  No.  2,  di.scusses  child  welfare,  particularly  with  reference 
to  constructive  juvenile  work.  The  pamphlet  is  thoroughly  prac> 
tical.  Bulletin  No.  XL,  Part  2.  January.  1  !>!'),  published  by 
the  crsity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.  is  on  athletics 
for  hi).;!)  schools,  with  rules  an  I  re.L,ailatio!)s  governing  intcr-hitrh 
school  athletics  and  organization  of  contests.  It  also  includes 
suggestions  as  to  coaching,  dieting  and  training. 

MINIMUM  SANITARY  REQUIRL:MENTS  FOR  RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

A  joint  committee  on  health  problems  and  education  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Educators  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  have  recently  published  an 
attractive  panjphlel  on  the  minimum  sanitary  requirements  for 
rural  schools.  This  pamphlet  was  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  committee  and  professor  of  physical 
eihication  and  hygiene  at  the  Columbia  University,  New  York 
(  iiy.  The  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  American  Educators 
Association,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

California  legislature  has  introduced  two  hills  of  interest  to 
physical  educators.    The  first  bill  creates  a  state  recreation 

commis-^ion  composed  of  five  persons  appointed  bv  the  governor 
for  a  foiH  year  term.  Second,  a  bill  requiring  physical  culture 
in  all  public  schools. 
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RIGHT-  AND  LEFT-HANDED  PITCHER. 

The  photographs  illustrate  Mr.  II.  E.  Aylward,  one  of  the 
pitchers  at  Middlebury  College  for  the  current  year,  who  pitches 
equally  well  with  either  the  right  or  left  hand,  •  Some  games  are 
pitched  left-handed,  some  right-handed,  and  still  others  when 
Mr.  Aylward  pitches  either  with  his  right  or  left  hand,  batters 
and  base  runners  not  being  able  to  determine  which  arm  he  will 
use  in  pitching  until  the  actual  delivery  begins. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Outdoor  Athletic  Test  for  Boys.  By  John  Brozcti,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Published  by  Association  Press,  \\)\'.\.  40  pp.  Paper,  20 
cents. 

Dr.  Brown  has  brought  together  a  verj*  attractive  booklet  full  of  definite 
information  regarding  events,  score  table  and  general  methods  of  admin- 
istration particularly  designed  for  tlie  rural  schools. 

Manual  of  Physical  Training,  Games  and  Mass  Competi- 
tions. By  Charles  H.  Keene,  M.  D.  Published  by  the  World 
Book  Company,  lUlo.  124  pp.  Price,  cloth,  y2  cents;  Kraft 
paper,  jo  cents. 

This  manual  of  physical  training  lessons,  of  games  and  mass  competitions 
will  be  of  real  help  to  elementary  school-teachers.  The  book  also  con- 
tains a  simple  constitution  for  the  organization  of  a  school  athletic  asso- 
ciation.   Many  of  the  simple  games  have  summaries  of  the  rules  given. 

The  Next  Genkration,  A  Study  of  the  Physiology  of 

Inheritance.    By  Frances  Gulick  Jnvett.    I'ublished  by 

Ginn  &  Company,  1014.   235  pp.   Price  75  cents. 

This  bfK)k  is  one  of  the  attractive  Ijooks  of  the  season,  particularly  adapted 
for  the  use  of  boVs  and  girls  in  their  instruction  along  the  lines  of 
inheritance  and  the  problems  of  personal  life  related  to  the  sexual  life. 
The  book  is  adapted  for  classroom  instruction.  The  splendid  illustrations 
included  will  aid  in  interesting  the  children.  The  moral  perspective  of  the 
book  is  ideal.  A  supplement  has  been  issued  by  Ginn  &  Company 
which  takes  up  some  of  the  phases  of  the  prol)lem  not  advisable  to  place 
in  the  school  text-book.  This  supplement  can  be  secured  by  teachers  or 
parents. 
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THE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  IN  THE  LEG  IN  VARIOUS 
POSITIONS;  THE  BRACHIAL  PRESSURE  AFTER 
SHORT  MAXIMAL  EXERCISES;  AND  THE 
NORMAL  PRESSURE  IN  PHYSICALLY 
TRAINED  INDIVIDUALS.   WITH  AN 
APPENDED  PRELIMINARY  NOTE 
REGARDING  THE  BLOOD 
PRESSURE'S  AUTO- 
NOMIC  RHYTHM. 

GEORGE  VAX  NFSS  DKARDORN,  I'ROFKSSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IS  TITTS 
COLLE'.E   (li     MEDICAL   AND   DENTAL   SCHnoLS,    BOSTON,  AND 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE,  ETC,  IN  THE  SARG^N'T 
NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

From  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  of  Harvard  University. 

I.  The  Crural  Blood  Pressure  With  the  Leg  in  Various 

Positions. 

Despite  the  frequent  importance  in  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery (as  well  as  in  physiologic  theory)  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

comparative  blood  pressures  in  different  parts  of  the  bod) ,  few 
observations  on  the  niatier  appear  to  have  been  published.  Sur- 
gery, and  especially  orthopedic  surgery,  would  seem  to  have 
an  interest  worth  while  in  the  leg  pressures  in  particular;  yet 
little  has  been  done.  The  published  accounts  found  in 
rather  inaccessible  literature,  were  made  in  the  developmental 
stage  of  blood  pressure  measurement,  and  would  now  probably 
be  considered  by  most  pli\^iologists  unreliable  and  withal  too 
fragmentary  to  be  of  importance  to  systematic  science.  Yet,  if 
the  intricacies  of  vasomotor  reciprocity  and  so  forth  are  to  be 
ever  explored  and  explained,  comparative  lilood  pressure  meas- 
nrcfnents,  various  in  many  respects,  must  be  devised  and  carried 
out. 
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The  present  experiments  compared  the  hydraulic  pressure  in 
the  right  human  brachial  artery  (measured  in  the  familiar  way 
and  with  the  subject  in, the  sitting  posture)  with  the  pressure 
in  the  posterior  tibial  artery  when  the  leg  was  in  three  positions : 
first,  horizontal,  the  foot  resting  on  another  chair  in  front; 
second,  in  the  standing  posture ;  and  third,  vertical,  the  subject 
lying  sui>ine  with  the  leg  -raised  straijrht  up  and  restinjif  against 
a  support  t«i  hold  it.  in  part,  in  this  unaccustomed  position. 

The  subjects  were  thirty-nine  in  number,  twenty-eight  of  them 
females,  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  years  to  thirty-two;  and 
eleven  of  tlicm  males,  the  youngest  twenty-one  and  the  oldest 
sixty.  The  choice  of  the  subjects  in  the  whole  research  was 
entirely  at  random  so  far  a<;  choice  was  made  at  all,  but  each 
was  a  person  of  athletic  habits  and  most  of  them  well-trained 
athletes,  all  being  students  or  instructors  in  the  large  physical 
education  department  of  the  Summer  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  The  work  of  the  experiments  was  done 
between  the  third  and  tlie  twenty-second  f»f  July,  imn,  the  at- 
mospheric temperature  much  of  the  time  bcinj^  tiie  rather  liigh 
temperature  of  average  New  England  July  weather.  The  day's 
wolic  was  moderately  strenuous,  mentally  and  physically,  and 
the  majority  of  these  5rst  measurements  were  made  in  the 
afternoon.  They  represent,  then,  the  normal  conditions  in 
lieallhy,  active  men  and  wnnen.  ninvt  of  them  "in  their  twenties," 
as  "normal"  as  could  be  desired  or  found. 

The  blood  pressure  gauge  employed  was  the  rather  clumsy, 
wide-cuffed  Stanton,  applied  to  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow 
and  immediately  after  to  the  left  leg  immediately  below  the 
gastrocnemius:  in  the  latter  pn-^ittrin  <\\^hx  traction  on  a  strap 
prevented  the  cuff  from  ^^lippiiiK^  toward  the  foot. 

Occlusion  of  tlu  bi.iehial  artery  was  determined  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  by  palpation  of  the  radial,  and  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  by  palpation  at  a  p<  iii  ;i  u  11.  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  lieel.  at  the 
place  where  it  is  customary  to  make  ^phyijmographic  records  for 
measuring  the  pulse  wave  and  for  other  physiologic  purposes. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  pal]}ation  method  of  a.scertaining 
occlusion  (or  patency)  be  wholly  abandoned  for  the  tar  more 
precise  methf)d  of  au.scultation,  thus  doing  away  with  the  ob- 
server's personal  equation.  In  cases  in  which  great  and  imme- 
diate accuracy  is  nuportant.  it  i>  ca>\  to  have  the  subject  indi- 
cate when  he  feels  the  blood  stop  flowing  (or  flow)  through  the 
artery,  to  listen  with  the  stethoscope  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
brachial,  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  flexor  fold  at  the  ell>ow, 
and  to  palpate  the  radial  artery  with  the  fin»^ers:  all  three  meth- 
o<U  u^ed  loj^ethcr  give  an  extremely  detmile  mea.«^urement  after 
a  iiiilc  practice.  These  readings  were  made  with  the  mercury 
column  slowly  rising,  this  being  perhaps  preferable  on  grounds 
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of  physics  to  measurements  on  the  falling  pressure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fall  of  the  manometer  mercury  with  the  usual 
slight  leak  of  the  apparatus  is  slower  and  more  OHistant  than 
the  rise  can  easily  be  made,  and  thus  sometimes  more  delicate 

mcaburcnicnts  are  possible. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  numerical  results  of  this  portion 
of  the  research  and  is  self-explanatory. 
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(The  average  In  all  these  i>resent  statistics  is  practically  as 
accurate  as  the  mean»  the  variation  here  being  either  well  counter* 

poised  or  slight.) 

One  sees,  in  general,  that  the  average  brachinl  pressure  of  this 
chance  set  of  subjects  sealed  in  a  chair  wiili  elbows  resting  on 
its  amis  was  116.2  mm.  of  mercury  (a  millimeter  less  tlian 
the  average  made  from  11%  subjects  of  part  third  of  these  meas- 
urements, q.v.). 

We  have  inchidod  Xo.  '.V\  in  this  average,  quite  as  valid  here 
as  the  mean,  tor  although  she  was  found  to  have  a  fairly  well- 
marked  mitral  insufficiency,  one  person  out  of  tinny-nine  is 
certainly  not  an  excessive  proportion  even  of  young  adults  to 
be  handicapped  by  comi)ensated  cardiac  lesions,  and  our  present 
aim  is  to  represent  condition?  a*^  actually  found  in  life,  thus 
making  the  work  more  practically  iTsefiii  to  nicdicnie  and  sur- 
gery. Although  the  heart  rate  of  .\u.  namely,  5G,  is  not 
uncommon  among  athletes,  medical  practitioners  should  realize 
the  relative  frequency  of  these  low  pulse  rates  even  in  young 
women.*  From  the  Sargent  Xfirmal  School  this  sprinf^  was 
graduated  a  young  woman  (L.  I..)  wiili  a  fine  heart,  heating  on 
the  average  rather  less  than  forty  times  i)er  minute,  and  yet  her 
after-lunch  resting  blood  pressure  was  1^5  mm.;  during  an 
attack  of  typhoid,  of  average  severity,  a  few  years  ago,  her  heart 
rate  went  only  to  T.J. 

A.  The  pressure  in  tlic  posterior  til)ia1  artery  with  the  whole 
leg  horiiiontal  was  found  to  be  18  per  Cent  higher  than  the  brachial 
pressure  so  generally  used  as  a  basis,  obviously  an  arbitrary  one, 
for  comparison. 

n.  The  posterior-tibial  pressure  when  the  subject  is  standing 
is  11.7  per  cent  higher  than  when  the  leg  is  horizontal,  rotinjj  on 
another  chair.  It  is  alnioj^i  118  per  cent  more  than  the  pressure 
in  the  same  artery  when  the  leg  is  held  vertically  upwards.  That 
the  "standing  pressure*'  is  not  more  than  this,  we  must  ascribe 
in  large  part  probably  to  the  vahes  of  the  veins  and  to  the 
rhythmic  compre^sirMi  of  the  ves<el<  by  the  femoral  muscle 
tna'ises  described  by  Kaufman.f  as  under  control  of  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

These  crural  blood  pressures  suggest  how  greatly  the  pressure 
varies  in  the  different  arteries  of  the  body  despite  the  fact, 
formerly  emphasized  unduly,  that  they  all  derive  their  pressure 
directly  and  indirectly  from  the  same  (ventricular^  muscle. 
How  mucli  this  local  variation  depends  on  adrenahn  (epine- 
phrin)  as  Von  Anrep  has  pointed  it  out,  how  much  on  C02»  as 
Itami  suggests,  and  how  much  on  arterial  structure'  and  posture, 
remains  to  be  worked  out.   These  figures,  too,  suggest  that  the 

*Sfo  s.  McC  llaniiii     He vi-iopmental  cardiac  cooditioiM,"  I*roc.  Am.  School  Hy- 

Kient-  Ass.x  tation  IV..  19U.  pp.  ITV-lsV. 

*  I*.  \u  Kutifnutti:  "Ttie  nffefcnt  nerves  of  the  artcrfe«."  Voicenno-med.  Jouraal.  St. 
i'eter.-iburK.         CO.  XXXIV. 
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influence  of  gravitation  is  considerable  in  determining  the  pres- 
-  sure,  for  inversion  of  the  leg  more  than  halves  the  posterior 

tibial  pressure.    If  we  may  use  this  principle  elsewhere,  it 

implies  tliat  the  still  unmeasured  normal  pressures  in  the  arte- 
ries of  the  l)rain  arc  prohably  less  than  we  have  usually  sui)posed. 
This  indicates  the  chnicai  importance  of  maintaining  a  person 
who  has  had  any  cerehral  extravasation,  in  a  vertical  or  at  least 
sitting  posture,  if  possible  permanently,  avoiding  every  occupa<> 
tion  and  place,  for  example,  shipboard,  in  which  the  head  is  liable 
to  go  lower  than  the  heart.  Here  is  apparent  sanction  for  further 
refinement  in  the  care  of  many  classes  of  patients. 

It  is  regretieti  by  the  writer  that  the  Hmited  summer  time 
of  the  research,  together  with  a  ladk  of  the  requisite  api^aratus, 
prevented  the  simultaneous  taking  of  the  pressures  in  different 
arteries  uuckr  various  conditions  of  exercise,  posture,  sleep, 
eating,  heart  rate,  training,  age,  sex,  tobacco,  etc.  The  writer's 
new  barhemeter*  now  opens  the  way,  at  least,  for  such  measure- 
ments, and  they,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  studies,  perhaps, 
would  throw  the  much-needed  light  on  the  basal  physiology 
of  vasomotion,  so  highly  important  and  yet  so  little  really  known. 

ni)viously  some  adaptation  to  the  rather  curious  habit  of 
standintr  and  walkin*^  nn  the  hind  legs  has  gone  on  in  the  per- 
haps hali-niillion  yeaih  since  our  ancestor  was  a  consistent  quad- 
ruped, for  the  hydraulic  pressure  pure  and  simple  would  be 
much  more  than  155  mm.,  even  in  a  column  of  moving  liquid. 

C.  The  pressure  in  the  posterior  tibial  artery  when  the  leg 
is  held  vertically  upward,  but  without  exertion,  the  trunk  or 
torau  being  supine,  is  less  on  the  average  than  li  mm.,  even  in 
athletics.  This  is  nearly  Gl  per  cent  of  the  brachial  standard 
with  the  person  sitting.  The  lowest  pressure  measured  was 
45  mm.,  but  only  because  palpation  was  used  as  an  indicator 
instead  of  the  more  delicate  and  definite  auscultation.  By  pal- 
pation, as  the  tahk-  >h()\vs.  the  moment  of  occUisioii  could  not 
be  detemiincd  in  several  cases,  but  it  is  proper  lu  suppo.se  thai  in 
these  the  tibial  pressure  was  less  than  the  measured  minimtmi. 
The  test  was  never  made  immediately  after  the  elevation  of  the 
\e^,  so  thai  j>ro!>a!»ly  in  every  case  the  circulation  in  the  limb  had 
regained  the  e(|uilil)rium  lost  hv  its  elevation. 

These  low  numbers  suggest  that  ixjssiblc  benefit  might  accrue 
to  sundry  patioits  were  chaise  in  posture  carried  out  more 
adequately  than  it  now  is  in  most  clinics. 

The  remark  volunteered  by  the  subject  X'  l  '.'1  fa  young  woman 
teacher,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  I>.  A.  de^^Mce),  that  she 
had  a  '  sciisaiioii  of  constriction  in  the  other  leg"  is  of  much  psy- 
chologic interest  at  least,  and  suggests  something  physiologic 
which  is  inherently  probable,  namely  that  the  vasomotion  proi)er 

*See  T/U  Medical  Htcori,  New  York.  'jM.  8,  U,  Auffust,  1913.  342.  iiluatrated. 
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or  else  the  rhythmic  cross-striated  muscular  action,  or  both,  is 

symmetrical  in  its  action  ai  least  in  the  legs.  This  experience, 
it  likely,  would  he  reported  oftener  in  blood  pressure  work 
(lid  not  the  ii(j\  el  sensatit)n  of  constriction  and  its  resulting  numb- 
ness and  tingling  in  tlie  tingers  attract  and  keep  on  itself  the 
subject's  attention.  Here  the  epicritic  and  the  "deep"  sensi- 
bilities merge  with  the  proper  kinesthesia  in  a  way  that  would 
be  interest inj^  to  investigate.  As  has  been  already  noted,  the 
subject  can  readily  feel  the  blood-stream  when  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  occluded  artery. 

II.  The  Blood  Pressuke  After  Short  Maximal  Physical 

Exercises. 

The  original  intention  of  the  following  ex])eriments  was  to 

measure  the  blood  pressure  and  the  hcjirt  rate  in  a  number  of 
strenuous  and  difficult,  yet  common,  i)hysical  feats  which  involve, 
most  of  them,  atUU'tic  proiccss  and  skill.  The  application  of 
such  data  and  measurements  to  routine  physiolog)'  and  to  thera- 
peutics  is  obviously  that  they  serve  as  a  logic<i^  I'nnit  of  exertion 
for  the  run  of  men,  few  of  whom,  however,  could  equal  these 
performances  or  do  so  sa\e  at  several  kinds  of  jKrrsonal  risk. 

The  extensive  literature  on  the  various  phases  of  blood  pres- 
sure in  relation  to  bodily  exercise,  involving  both  somatic  (sym- 
pathetic) and  technic  (spinal)  skill,*  clearly  needs  supplement 
by  perhaps  equally  extensive  and  careful  work  on  its  relations 
to  emotional  stresses  so  far  as  these  involve  the  autonomic 
nervous  >ystein  in  both  its  acute  and  ciironic  conditions.  There 
certainly  is  known  no  test  of  the  instability  of  the  nerves  gov- 
erning the  human  vegetative  mechanism  more  reliable  or  more 
roidy  than  the  variability  of  the  blood  pressure  from  moment 
to  moment.  The  important  affective  factor  has  commonly  been 
ij^nored,  but  its  influence  is  frequently  supreme.  It  is  not 
obvious  just  how  much  this  sympathetic  factor,  compounded 
always  of  neural  and  chemical  agents,  adrenalin  especially,  has 
to  do  with  the  numerous  tests  of  exercise  blood  pressures  re- 
ported in  the  literature.  The  familiar  researches  of  Hill.  Otis. 
Bowen,  McCurdy.  Pachon,  Masin;.;.  I.rlanger,  .Shumacker.  (lum- 
precht,  Moritz,  Oertel,  Crile,  Filehne,  liiberfeld,  Itami,  \'on 
Anrej),  Crampton.  Hooker,  Wolfsohn,  Heilemann,  Pembrey, 
Baldes,  etc.,  l.owslcy,  and  the  rest,  ever}'  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
a  valid  and  therefore  important  contribution  to  the  physiology 
of  blood  pressure,  take  little  account  of  this  liasnl  determinant. 
My  present  work  on  the  blood  pressure  of  young  women  fresh 

•O  v.  \  D.  iirborn  :    A  Conti  ii  ut  .n  to  the  Physlolo^  of  RinetthMtIa,"  Journal  for 

I'sychol,  und  .Veurol..  XX.,  I  and  i-  Jan.,  13.62-72. 
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from  their  homo  and  the  hiqfh  school  or  college,  has  suggested 
Jiow  quickly  and  how  markedly  a  sudden  change  may  affect  the 
li^ight  of  the  mercury  column.^  Especially  is  nerve  fatigue,  more 
or  chronic,  exhibited  in  this  way,  so  that  a  pressure  measure- 
ment every  half-minute  for  several  minutes  is  among  the  best 
of  indicators  of  instability  and  fluctuation  in  the  neurotension  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  the  "  reservoir"  of  McDougall. 

Such  conditions  of  emotional  fluctuation  and  neural  fatigue 
were  wholly  lacking,  or  practically  so  (save  as  noted  below), 
in  the  subjects  of  this  section  of  these  experiments.  They  were 
all  trained,  athletic  (people  in  apparently  perfect  health  (except, 
again,  as  noted ) ,  most  of  them  expert  gymnasts ;  only  two  out  of 
the  twenty-two  were  females,  and  these  with  no  hint  of  unstable 
nerves.  They  were  mostly  hardy,  normal  unemotional  men, 
down,  so  to  say,  to  the  bedrock  of  natural  but  cultured  man- 
hood and  womanhood  unsullied  by  tlie  'pace  that  kills"  so  many 
in  their  prime.  Compared  with  a  group  of  equal  size  taken  at 
random  from  the  crowd  flooding  a  city's  street,  human,  but 
irresponsible  and  uncertain,  they  constituted  well-nigh  ideal 
physiological  material.  W  hatever  vasomotor  rhythms  and  varia- 
tions are  to  be  seen  in  these,  therefore,  are  proi)erly  termed 
physiologic  in  the  narrow  sense  of  somatic  as  opposed  to  mental. 
Even  on  this  basis  the  rapid  variations  in  the  pressures  after  the 
''stunts"  form  an  interesting  result  of  the  present  report,  and 
constitute  a  topic  of  research  of  some  probable  importance  in 
vasomotor  physiolog} 

A  word  is  expedient  in  the  way  of  apology  for  the  missing 
measurements  and  the  frequent  irregularity  in  the  time-intervals. 
The  work  was  done  in  the  large  and  very  busy  gynuiasium  of 
a  summer  school  where  things  had  to  be  taken  more  or  less  as 
they  already  were,  despite  abundant  authority  for  arbitrary  dis- 
arrangement. The  subjects  were  mostly  tearhers  with  good 
positions,  not  hired  for  this  work  but  volunteers,  often  under 
persuasion,  and  often,  too,  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  tests  were  very  rapid 

work,  most  of  them.  The  heart  rate  and  the  pressure  were 
usually  taken  simultaneously,  and  sometimes  (as  often  as  pos- 
sible) within  ten  seconds  of  the  cessation  of  the  exertion  and 
seldcnn  later  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  seconds  afterwards. 
The  successive  measurements  then  followed  as  fast  as  was  pos- 
sible (often  at  ten-second  intervals)  or  as  frequently  as  the 
changes  that  occurred  required.  The  measurements  of  this  sec- 
tion were  made  with  a  Rogers  "Tycos"  sphygmomanometer  with 
a  broad  cuff.  Practically  all  of  the  measurements  were  made  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  least  half  late  in  the  afternoon  after  a 
day  of  rather  strenuous  work  in  the  lecture  room,  laboratory 
and  gymnasium.   Under  such  conditions,  average  conditions  of 
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frcshiifbs  and  fati^ie,  we  may  expect  fairly  mean  results.  These 
are  all  right  brachial  pressures. 

A.  The  first  fomi  of  exercise  to  be  reported  (the  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical )  i>  (jiie  tlint  i>  coming  into  g^rcat  and  wvW- 
deservcd  popularity,  here  in  America,  at  least,  under  the  name 
of  athiettc  dancing.  It  is  practiced  little  save  by  men.  Its  name 
is  suitable,  for  it  is  dancinsr  that  is  true,  human  dancing,  and 
it  requires  an  athlete  to  do  it  at  its  best  without  rapid  fatigue. 
It  furnishes  strenuous  and  all-rounfl  exercise  well-nigh  ideal 
in  several  respects.  Its  vehemency  nirn*  Ix*  indicated  in  two  of 
its  usual  features  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Heb- 
bert:  "cart  wheels"  (side  handsprings)  and  a  systematized  form 
of  leap  frog,  both  in  quick  tempo.  An  hour  or  even  a  half-hour 
of  such  dancing  to  rapid  and  stirring  music  constitutes  an  ^cd- 
lent  test  of  the  vasomotor  apparatus,  for  it  involves  the  active 
exercise  of  every  part  of  the  body  and  many  contortions,  far 
more  so  than  any  other  single  exercise  known  to  the  writer. 
The  first  subject  reported  is  the  instructor,  Mr.  Hebbert,  one 
of  the  leading  developers  of  this  important  exercise  to  its  present 
systematic  form  which  is  at  once  scientific  and  artistic. 

The  table  explains  itself. 


A.  Athlbtic  Dancing 


!  1 

Subject  und  > 
HisFMt   ■  V  •  ^ 

Time 
Intervals: 

Seconds 

Heart  Kate 

Pressure 

Befofe 

After 

Before 

After 

O.  L.  H. 

One  hour. 
streououH 

52 

M. 

15 

90 
10 
.500 

122 

155 
149 
130 

B*  If*  S 

One-half 
hour 

25 

M. 

40 
90 
241) 

m 

101 

116 

no 

89 

no 

93 
110 
100 

M.  E.  T. 

One-half 
hour 

25 

F. 

lOB 

104 

114 

D.  V.  y>  . 

One^bAlf 

hour, 
strenuous 

21 

M. 

,w 

2<i 
20 
20 

m 

m 

120 
142 
l.Vi 
1.M 
IJO 
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B.  Back  fiexton  was  the  second  form  of  ec^rcise  studied  in 
relation  to  blood  pressure  an  1  h  art  rate.    In  this  familiar 

''Swedish"  prnctice  the  indi\  i(hial  lies  prone  on  a  stool  under 
the  epi^^astrium,  the  former  l)eiiii^  ahout  ten  inches  h'lf^h.  The 
torso  is  then  flexed  rhythmically  troni  its  over-extended  posture 
as  far  as  possible.  When  this  is  done  twenty-five  times  per 
minute,  as  it  was  by  one  of  the  subjects,  it  is  a  rather  severe 
athletic  spurt. 


B.  Back  Plbzions 


Sttbdact  mod 
HJsPMt 

< 

Sex 

Time 
Intervols: 

Seconds 

1 

Hevt  Rate 

Premure 

Before 

A  ft  fr 

Before 

After 

F.  C.  B. 

Twenty-five 
In  1  mio. 

23 

M. 

20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
2(1 

95 

112 
M 

118 

130 
136 
132 

130 

1 2^ 

E.  C.  11. 

25 

F. 

25 

96 

130 

10 

120 

112 

20 

126 

TwMitjr-two 

20 

130 

fa)  LStnln. 

10 

122 

20 

120 

20 

112 

20 

80 

112 

1  300 

84 

125 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  young  man's  pressure  rose  with- 
out any  preliminary  lowerinc^  ( unless  come  and  quite  gone  in 
twenty  seconds,  which  is  unHkely),  while  the  young  W'>nian'> 
lowered  to  [12  from  130  and  vihraled  in  a  slow  rhythm.  These 
are  two  types  of  reaction,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  they  are 
sexual  tyi)es. 

C.  In  the  tliird  set  of  tests,  broad  jumpifuj  of  a  kind  was 
used;  the  jumps  were  single  in  one  direction  and  then  the  man 
quickly  turned  about  and  jumped  back — and  so  on.  H.  D.  B.'s 
idea,  volunteered,  that  it  was  '*an  off  day  with  him,"  is  obviously 
not  borne  out  by  his  blood  pressure  any  more  than  by  the  great 
energy  of  his  performance. 
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C.    Broad  Jumps 


Stthjeet  and 
HtaPmt 

Time 
Intervals: 

Heart  Rate 

Pressure 

e 

< 

X 
V 

X 

Second! 

B^ore 

After 

Befora 

After 

F.  C.  B. 

Twenty. 
f«st 

23 

M. 

20 

20 
60 
30 

30 
30 
30 
60 
120 
120 

IDS 

130 

112 

108 
lUS 

107 

134 
132 
124 
122 
128 
120 
120 
116 
110 

P.  B.  B. 

ThirK  fa«t 

JllfJIl^kr    ^  «*«>  I  I 

Limit, 
"acute  fa- 
tigue of  the 

call 
ttnndct" 

• 

20 
20 
60 
20 
60 

60 
60 
60 
90 
40 
60 

SO 

160 

90 

U2 

104 

100 

m 

112 
100 
106 
106 
118 
UO 
112 
110 

H.  D.  B. 

Thirty  in 

1  tnin. 
I '  OfTday  ) 

2S 

M. 

20 
20 
20 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

112 

120 
106 
122 
108 
122 
120 
118 

D.  The  fourth  kind  of  feat  cinploycd  as  n  test  for  l)Iood 
pressure  was  the  varieties  of  somersaults  called  in  the  gymna- 
sium hand  springs  and  head  springs. 

In  these  obviously  there  is  an  overturning  of  the  body,  and 
gravitational  factors  enter  the  vasomotor  reactions  for  the  first 
time  in  our  series.  In  three  nut  of  the  five  subjects  the  pres- 
sure at  first  was  lowered  and  in  the  otlier  two  raised.  Like  dif- 
ferences, at  present  unexplainable  will  be  seen  again  in  other  of 
the  tests.  Nothing  that  could  be  discovered  by  the  experimenter 
in  the  men  or  in  their  training  suggests  an  explanation  of  this 
suggestive  difference. 
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D.  Hand  and  Hbad  Springs 


Subject  and 
His  Feat 

Time 
IntMvals: 

Seconds 

Heart  Rate 

Prssiure 

< 

Sex 

After 

After 

o  n 

Ft  b>  D< 

Ffiurtf<-n 
head  sprin^v 
in  M)  sees. : 
dancing  for 
30  mins. 
before 

M. 

20 
15 
15 
15 
lii«0 

128 

120 
132 

140 
135 
108 

F.  B.  B. 

24 

M. 

112 

TNvelve 

in  20  sees.: 
duicing  for 
30  mins. 
tMfore 

19 

80 
140 
127 

H.  D.  B. 

28 

M. 

120 

Nineteen 
neAQ  AprinKS 
in  45  sees.; 
daaclntr  for 

30  minis. 

before. 

"Limit  uf 

sprinKS. 
dizzineHS." 

911 

300 
1400 

115 
122 
132 

I.  K.  B. 

Twenty-five 
lifiid  sprinjfs 
in  SO  set's. 

22 

M. 

20 
10 
10 

90 
9<) 
30 

88 

120 
120 

112 

% 

128 

136 
190 
194 

138 

120 
130 
12S 

D.  V.  W. 

Hrad 
aprings  fast 
»r45socs. 

21 

M. 

36 

m 

100 

E.  Snap-ups  (called  by  the  Teutonic  Americans  kip-ups) 
consist  essentially  of  jumping  alternately  on  the  hands  and  the 

feet  back\varf!>.  tlic  body  being  prevented  from  fallin!::  to  the 
floor  by  the  alternate  exteiT^ions  of  the  extremities.  Only  one 
man  was  practieed  in  this,  but  lie  was  proficient. 
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w.  p. 


23  In. 

ft 


74 


US  I 


140 

loa 

96 
92 


UI 

\20 


Twentr-fivc 


60 
60 

12» 


96 


124 

no 
no 

lo: 
im 
no 


The  same  general  ion<lency  in  the  rhythm  of  tlie  pressures  is 
to  he  seen  licrc  as  in  the  handsprini^s,  the  vibralion  lasting  oa 
after  the  rate  is  well  down  and  stationary.  I  his  would  seem  to 
suggest  the  close  relationship  between  disturbance  in  the  sense- 
complex  of  equihhrium  and  the  vasomotor  center,  the  same  gen* 
eral  association  famihar  to  a  less  extent  in  seasickness  and  the 
rliythmic  vasomotor  activities  of  nausea  and  dizziness  of  what- 
ever origin. 

F.  PresS'ups  consist  of  raising  the  inverted  body  on  the  arms 
from  the  floor  to  the  position  of  "hand  balance."  They  repre- 
sent, then,  not  only  the  vigorotis  exertion  of  th<"  nmi-  but  the 
well  coordinated  action  of  the  trunk  and  legs  for  llie  maintenance 
of  the  inverted  equilibrium.  The  i^ress-up  is  as  hard,  perhaps, 
to  perform  as  any  familiar  gymnasium  feat. 

Subject  F.  C.  B.  intimates  the  possibility  of  a  certain  type 
of  vasomotor  reaction  causing  the  pressure  to  remain  low  for 
some  time,  while  D.  V.  \V.,  an  extremely  "wiry"  and  strong- 
willed  man,  "alive  in  every  tiber  ot  his  being, "  suggests  the 
tendency  of  the  pressure  to  remain  relatively  high.  Nothii^  in 
the  training  of  these  two  men  known  to  the  experimenter  throws 
any  light  on  this  matter.  It  is  one  of  many  puzzling  factors  in 
vasomotology. 
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■ 

F.  Prbss-ufs 


HbFMt- 

• 

< 

Sex 

Heart- Rate 

PrcMore 

SOIOTV 

After 

All  VI 

F.  C.  B. 

23 

92 

126 

30 

120 

110 

2<) 

114 

20 

■ 

lis 

20 

118 

20 

8S 

106 

Four  prws- 

20 

104 

m 

OMMKV  III 

100 

106 

92 

104 

9(1 

W 

104 

Ml 

110 

«U 

92 

112 

" — 

116 

20 

92 

116 

116 

H.  D.  B> 

28 

M. 

129 

20 

121 

Fiye  press- 

ao 

ttm  to  hand 
balance  in 

60 

76 

122 
122 

25  sees. 

D.  V.  W. 

21 

64 

120 

15 

100 

124 

12 

130 

10 

U6 

15 

138 

IS 

140 

Six  press-up» 

15 

138 

to  hand 

15 

138 

talanoe 

15 

132 

15 

70 

130 

3(1 

126 

3(1 

66 

124 

30 

122 

20 

124 

20 

64 

126 

G.  Pull-ups,  often  called  '^chinning/'  constitute  a  vexy  famiU 
iar,  but  strenuous,  exercise  of  the  arms.  To  be  able  to  do  it  at 
all  or  once  or  twice  is  many  a  sedentary  layman's  test  of  his 

physical  "fitness." 

We  see  from  this  erect  exercise  an  immediate  lowering  of  the 
pressure  in  one  subject  only,  H.  D.  B.,  and  then  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  a  lowering  in  another,  F.  C.  B.,  after  four  minutes. 
These  men  were  both  certainly  well-trained  athletes.  Here 
aq^ain.  then,  is  evidence  of  a  l)asal  difference  in  the  nu^dc-  ot  vaso- 
motor behavior  whose  explanation  is  lacking  and  needed. 
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G.  Plll-li^ 


1 

Time 

Heart  Rate 

Preemire 

Snbiaet  and 

HbiPMt 

• 

< 

Seconds 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

J.  B. 

27 

70 

132 

log 

155 

Seven  pull-  j 

bO 

135 

up»  in 

an 
yv 

&3 

m 

IH  »ecs. 

P.  C.  B. 

23 

M. 



2(1 

108 

122 

21' 

142 

135 

r  ourtccn 

6<) 

126 

puu-up» 

117 

122 

lis 

117 

114 

..   

H.  D.  B. 

2ft 

M. 



76 

126 

20 

119 

10 

124 

Thirteen  in 

10 

126 

39  sect. 

25 

126 

90 

120 

(jii 

80 

122 

126 

W.  P. 

23 

- 

M. 

84 

124 

10 

13)^ 

20 

108 

!  44 

15 

lis 

Twelve  in 

15 

146 

15 

H6 

15 

14J 

15 

13j> 

15 

92 

134 

120 

130 

P.  D.  H 

M. 

84 

20 

128 

145 

15 

120 

160 

Twelve  in 

20 

160 

40  sees. 

15 

113 

147 

"Reverse 

15 

145 

■Tip* 

15 

lr>4 

140 

40 

llH 

150 

30 

106 

140 

420 

96 

134 

H.  Ro/>c-climbing.  The  standard  gymnasium  rope,  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  twenty-three  feet  long,  was  em- 
ployed. Without  the  use  of  the  legs  this  feat  is  very  much 
more  diHicult  than  with  their  use.  Subject  F.  C.  B.,  it  will  be 
seen,  did  it  both  ways  on  different  days  and  his  pressure  reaction 
corresponds  in  the  less  severe  case  by  an  initial  rise,  and  in  the 
other  i)y  a  fall. 

I.  Sidr  liatJtjs  on  the  Swedish  stall-bars  (often  called  "flags" 
ill  the  gymnasium  I.  This  exercise  is  a  rather  difficult  and  tech- 
nical feat,  requiring  not  only  strong  amis,  but  careful  and  active 
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Hear  t  Rate 

Pressure 

Subject  and 

Intervals; 

HtePMt 

 .  

< 

« 

Seconds 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

P.  C'B. 

23 

M. 

124 

20 

120 

132 

( inre  and 

9() 

108 

124 

one-Quarter 

60 

100 

122 

111^  UK  «D  oVCS. 

Ml 

116 

60 

100 

118 

Pa  C>  9> 

23 

M. 

97 

20 

100 

112 

(Another 

35 

100 

120 

nay' 

1  120 

113 

( )iKe  up 

GO 

9-' 

111 

t.iuins  amy  f 

100 

1U9 

in  30  flccs* 

Ji.  1>.  B. 

28 

M. 

74 

120 

20 

1U4 

140 

Onf*A  fin  in 

84 

128 

«o 

129 

I.  E.  B. 

22 

M 

90 

125 

20 

120 

110 

Twico  ap  in 

20 

120 

110 

7SMGS. 

2() 

120 

125 

m 

112 

137 

.-  -  . 

20 

120 

G.  W.  K. 

29 

M. 

1  At 

Thrice  up  fn 

1.' 

128 

154 

10 

ISA 

♦5  se<-s. 

10 

158 

("Active  bar- 

35 

146 

work  ISmins. 

30 

130 

before") 

10 

89 

128 

122 

1  " 

120 

P.  D.  H. 

23 

M. 

30 

84 

130 

2ii 

130 
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coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  torso.  Subject  H.  D.  B. 
reported  that  he  was  not  practiced  in  this  exercise. 
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J.   Squatting  when  done  vigorously  and  fast  is  an  exercise 

severe  on  the  fciin»ral  extensors.  Tho  extremely  regular  decline 
of  the  pressure*  in  the  course  of  ciL^lit  minutes  in  F.  B.  B.  is  per- 
haps worth  noting ;  no  rhythm  is  present. 
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Robinson,  B.    Dyspepsia.    Am.  Med.  21:153-8.    Mr.  '15. 
Stiles,  P.  G.   Nervous  system  and  its  cunscrvation.  Saunders  '14.  pp. 
229.  $U5.  Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64:534.   F.  6.  '15. 

HYGIENE— PUBLIC. 

Adami,  J.  G.  and  MacMurchy,  H.  Trend  of  advance  in  town  planning 
and  child  welfare  within  the  empire.  Pub.  Health  Jr.  6:  S-12.  Ja. 

'15. 

Allen,  I-.  C.  Negro  health  problem.  Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5:  194-204. 
Mr.  *1S. 

Armstrong,  D.  B.  Tuberculosis— the  home  hospital  experiment.  Pub. 

Health  Rep.  30:  1-9.   Ja.  1,  '15. 
Banks,  C.  E.  Venereal  disease — its  probable  prevalence.  Pub.  Health 

Ri'l-.  M).  618-22.    ]'.  26.  '15. 
Bingeman,  M.  E.    "Live  a  little  longer" — the  Rochester  plan.  I'ub. 

Health  Jr.  6:  153-9.   Ap.  '15. 
Proc.  8th  annual  mcctiii^^  Ass<  iciation  of  Lii'o  rn<iurance  Presidents. 

pp.  47-57.   Working  details  of  pluti.   pp.  143-53. 
Bryce,  P.  H.    Kflfect  upon  public  health  and  natural  prosperity  from 

rural  depopulation  and  abnormal  increase  in  cities.  Am.  Jr.  Pab. 

Health  5:48-56.  Ja.  '15. 
Dowling,  O.    Past  and  present  health  method  in  Louisiana.  Jr. 

A.  M.  A.  64:869-73.   Mr.  13,  '15. 
Efforts  to  curb  misuse  of  narcotic  drugs.   Pub.  Health  Rep.  30:893- 
Mr.  26,  '15. 

Ezdorf,  R.  H.  .\nophcUne  surveys,  method  of  conduct  and  relation 
to  anti-malarial  work.  Pub.  Health  Rep.  30: 1311-20L  Ap.  30.  '15. 

Filher,  I.  Coming  movement  for  extending  human  life.  Am.  Jr.  Pub. 
Health  5:  15-9.    Ja.  '15. 

Forsyth,  C.  H.  Is  your  community  healthy?  Mich.  S.  B.  H.  Bui.  3: 
134-40.    Mr.  -15. 

Frank,  L.  C.    Sewage  disinfection  for  vessels  and  railway  coaches. 

Pub.  Health  Rep.  30:9-13.    Ja.  1.  "15. 
Frankel,  L.  K.   Science  and  public  health.   Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5: 

381-9.   Ap.  '15. 

Puller,  G.  W.   Recent  development  in  sewage  disposal.  Pub.  Health 

Jr.  6:  103-6.    Mr.  '15. 
Green,   F.   R.     Cooperation   and   coordination   of  voluntary  public 

lualth  organizations.    Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5:36-47.    Ap.  15. 
Harrison  law  a  national  obligation.  Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64:834.    Mr.  6,  '15. 
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Herinff,  R.  Relation  of  snnitary  cn;rineering  to  public  health.  Proc. 
8in  annual  meeting  Association  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  pp. 

,37-4', 

Hewitt,  C.  G.  House  <:tructure,  habits,  development^  relation  to 
disease  control.    Putnam  '14.    pp.  J87.  $4.50. 

Kindle,  E.  Mies  in  relation  to  disease.  Putnam  '14.  pp.  396.  $3.75. 
Jr.  A.  M   A  64:  144?     Ap  17.  '15. 

Hunter,  A.  Lan  insurance  experience  be  applied  to  lengthen  life? 
Proc.  8th  annual  meetinif  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presi- 
dents,  pp.  27-36. 

Hurley,  J.  K.    Hypiene  exhibits  of  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 

p..-,tir,ii     Mil.  .Sur«.  36: 343-8.    Ap.  '15. 
Hutcbioson,  W.   Civilization  and  health.    '14.   pp.  3J5.  $1.60. 
Knox,  H.  A.    Measuring?  human  intelligence.    (Standards  used  by 

I'uMii  Health  Service.)    Sci.  Am.  112:  52't-.   Ja.  0.  '15. 
Landis,  J.  H.   The  tuberculosis  problem.   Ohio  S.  B.  H.  Jr.  5:275> 

85.  Mr.  MS. 

Larson,  J.  H.   New  York's  balance  sheet  of  infant  life  saving.  Am. 

City  12:  194-6.    Mr.  '15. 
IfcCampbell,  B.  P.  Methods  and  channels  of  infection.  Ohio  S.  B.  H. 

Hul.  5:3-14.   Ja.  '15. 
Biarks,  J.    Curse  of  narcotism  in  America.    Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5; 
314-22.    Ap.  '15. 

Muirfaead,  W.  A.     Practical  tropical   sanitation.     Dutton  *I5.  pp. 

288.   $3.50.   Jr.  A.  .M.  A.  M:  1352.   Ap.  17.  '15. 
Prince,  J.  A.  A.  Le.    Control  of  malaria  (oilinj;;  as  an  anti-mosquito 

mra-iurc).    Pub.  Htaflh  Rep.  .10- .^99-608,    F,  2<\.  '15 
Recklinghausen,  M.    Purihcaiion  or  water  by  ultra-violet  rays.  Sci. 

Am.  Sui>pl.  79:  10-2.  Ja.  2.  '15. 
Roseman,  M.  J.    Cour<^e<«  and  rtegrees  in  public  health  work.  Jr. 

A.  M.  A.  64:  794-6.    .Mr.  o.  15. 
Rttediger,  G.  F.    Cooperation  in  public  health  administration.  Jr. 

A.  M.  A.  64:  1220-2.    Ap.  10,  'IS. 
Slade,  C.  B.    Physical  examination  of  employees  of  New  York  City 

I  1     ttiK  iit  of  health.    Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5:  155-8.    F.  '15. 
Smith,  W.  H.    Public  health  sentiment — how  best  attained.  Mich. 

S.  B.  H.  Bui.  3: 11-5.  Ja.  'IS. 
Somerville,  D.    Practic.d  sanitary  science.    Wood  '15.  (Second 

edition.)    up.  328.  $3.50. 
Sweet,  E.  A.  interstate  miftratingr  tuberculosis  persons.  Pub.  Health 

!'rp.  30:  1147  73.    A  p.  16,  '15. 
Vaughan,  V.  C.  (  rime  and  disease.   Mich.  S.  B.  H.  lUil.  3:  126-33.  Mr. 

*15. 

Warren,  B.  S.  .Sickness  iii-.\irnnce:  its  rel;>iion  to  public  health  and 
comiiiuii  welfare     Pub.  iirallli  Rep.  3U;. S9-1U1.    Ja.  8.  '15. 

Whittaker,  H.  A.  1 1  \  p< ...  hloi  ite  treatment  of  water  supplies.  (Por- 
table plant.)    Pub.  Health  Rep.  30:608-18.    F.  26,  '15. 

HYGIENE— SCHOOL. 

Aikman,  J.  Medical  inspection  of  open-air  schools.  Jr.  .\.  M.  \.  64: 
731-3.    F.  27.  'IS. 

Burperstcin,  L.    School  li\  i'i(  iu'.    Stokes  '15.    12\    pp.  188.  $1. 

Fraser,  K.  Problems  of  school  medical  inspection  in  a  rural  area. 
Sch.  \\y^.  0:  32-42.    F.  '15. 

Formula  fi>r  fumipatini?  a  scli' ■  Ihousc.  Pntnssium  permanganate- 
four  ounces.    FormaUiehyilc— sixteen  ounces. 

Newman,  G.  .Vnnual  report  for  1913  of  chief  medical  officer.  I'.oard 
of  l-:ducution.  Wyman  '14.  pp.  366.  Is.  8d.  Child  5:299- 
302.    F.  '15. 
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Poynton,  F.  I.  (and  others).  Rheumatic  infections  in  relation  to 
school  life.   Sch.  HyR.  6;  1-16.   F.  '15. 

Schor  !  ,(i:r,sti()n  (The).    M.  &  B.    22:535-42.    Mr.  '15. 

Smith,  W.  H.   School  sanitation.  Mich.  S.  13.  H.  Bui.  3:70-6,  F.  'tS. 

Wyhkoop,  £.  J.  Importance  of  medical  supervision  of  older  chil- 
dren. N.  Y.  State  Jr.  Med.  15:67-70.  F.  ^5. 


MASSAGE,  MEDICAL  AND  THERAPEUTIC  GYMNASTICS. 

Adams,  Z.  B.   Causes  of  scoliosis  and  relation  to  treatment.  Jr.  A. 

M.  A.  64:26-9.  Ja.  2,  '15. 
Allen,  T.  G.  Treatment  of  constipation  in  children.   Nurse  2: 134-44. 

F.  '15. 

Fitz-Siromons,  H.  J.   Torticollis.  Jr.  A.  M.  A.  t>4:  645-9.   K  20,  '15. 
<3aertner,  G.    Reducing  weight  comfortably.    Lippincott  14.  Jr. 

A.  ^f    A.  ()4:  461.    ja.  M).  '15. 
Howard,  B.  F.    Therapeutic  uses  of  cold  with  especial  reference  to 

climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64: 1045-7.  Mr. 

27.  '15. 

Keppler,  C.  R.    Dtiormiiics  in  clnldrcii  and  <>ilicr  treatment,  .'viu. 

Med.  21:91-101.    F.  '15. 
Lovett.  R.  W.    Superstition  of  flat  foot.    Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64:1208-11. 

Ap.  10.  '15. 

Seaver,  J.  W.  Massage  treatment  for  inflamed  joints.  Nurse  2: 150-3. 

F.  'IS. 

Titus,  EL  C.  Use  of  light  in  treatment  of  disease.   Sci.  Am.  Suppt. 

7"  355.   Ap.  17.  '15. 
Woodruff,  C  £.  Actino  therapy.  Am.  Med.  21:  105-17.  F.  '15. 

ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  BTC. 

Ball,  W.  H.    Honor  code  for  all  cuiniictitive  athletics,    Phys.  Trg. 

12:84-8.  Ja.  '15.  Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev.  20:75-9.    F.  T5. 
 New  features  of  standard  leaders'  clubs.    Phys.  Trg.  12: 101-8. 

Ja.  '15. 

Brown,  J.    Definition  of  an  amateur.    Phys.  Trg.  12:89-96.   Ja.  *IS. 

Am.  Phys.  Fd.  Rev.  20:66  72.    F.  '15. 
Bowen,  W.  P.    Some  current  aiUUiic  problems.   Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev. 
20:  f>0  5     I  "IS. 

Clark,  R.  McC.  Department  of  physical  education  tn  schools  and 
colleges  (conchided).    Phys,  Trg.  12:  135-42.    I*".  '15. 

Cyriax,  E.  F.  Technique  of  tk  tn  i-  palpation  by  nerve  friction  (copied). 
Posse  Gym.  Jr.  23: 2:  4-5,  8.    F.-Mr.  '15. 

Diemer,  J.  H.  Physical  work  for  boys,  Bedford  branch.  Phys.  Trer. 
''"-64.    Mr.  "15. 

Fisher,  G.  J.    Interviewing  each  member  of  physical  department. 

Phys.  TrfT.  12: 113-5.   F.  '15. 
Guilbert,  E.  F.  Public  school  qvmnasinms.  Am.  City  12:  101-4.  F.  '15. 
Lt4ard,  W.  H.   The  Andover  plan.   Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev.  20:  195-200. 

Ap.  'IS. 

Marriott,  A.  E.    Diversified  league.    Phys.  Trg.  12:  Ul-iZ.    F.  '15. 
Osborne,  S.  L.    (irading  of  gymnasium  classes.    .\in.  Phys.  Fd.  Rev. 
20:  85-90.    F.  '15. 

Rating  <>t  physical  directors  by  committee  on  titles.   Phys.  Trg.  12: 

83.   J  a.  '15. 

Reed,  D.  B.  Ptiysical  examination  and  Glicago  freshmen.  Am.  Phys. 

Ed.  Rev.  20:  ir,4-7.    Mr.  '15. 
Robinson,  E.  M.    Informal  comments  on  supervision  of  physical  work 
for  boys.   Phys.  Trg.  12: 165-7.  Mr.  '15. 
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PHYSIOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE,  ANATOMY. 

Ath,  I.  E.  Fatinue  and  it^  effect  upon  control.  Univ.  of  Wis.  Cootrib. 
to  Ed.  Psychol.  No.  1.   pp.  61.   00  cents. 

Benediet,  F.  G.  and  Eaunes,  H.  M.  Comparison  of  basal  metabolism 
of  nrvrmn!  men  and  women.    Jr.  ]Vu>\.  Chcm.  20;  25.^-02.    Mr.  '15. 

 iiiid  Roth,  P.  Metabolism  of  vegetarians  as  coriiparcd  with  non- 
vegetarians  of  like  weight  »nd  height.  Jr.  Biol.  Chem.  20:231-42. 
Mr.  'IS. 

 and  Smith,  H.  M.    Metabolism  of  athletes  as  compared  with 

normal  individuals  of  similar  weight  and  height.  Jr.  BioL  Chenu 
20:  243-52..   Mr.  '15. 

Carbon,  A.  J.  Secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Am.  Jr.  Physiol.  37:50-73. 
Ap.  1,  IS. 

Carrington,  P.  M.   Interstate  migration  of  tuberculous  persons.  Pub. 

Health  Rep.  30:826-41.   Mr.  19.  *1S, 
Hough,  I.   Classification  of  nervous  reactions.   See.  41:407-18.  Mr. 

19.  '15. 

Kahn,  R  L.    New  era  in  science  of  nutrition.    Scl  Am.  Suppl.  79: 

182  3.    Mr.  20,  '15. 
Metabolism  of  vegetarians.    Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64;  1425-6.   Ap.  17,  '15. 
Ifiddleton,  W.  S.    Effect  oi  atiiktic  training  on  the  hearts  Am. 

Phys.  Ed.  Rev.  20  148-63.    Mr.  '15. 
Newer  aspects  of  nuiabolism.    Jr.  A.  M.  A.  64:  1326-8.    Ap.  17,  '15. 
O'Connor,  J.  M.  Influence  of  temperature  on  secretion  of  sweat.  Jr. 

Physiol.  4^:  113-25.    P.  25.  '15. 
Parnas,  J.    Transformaiiuu  of  energy  in  muscle.    Jr.  Physiol.  49: 

VII-VIII.    F.  25,  '15. 
Preacott,  S.  C.   Function  of  enzymes.   Sci.  Am.  Suppl.  79:  67.  Ja. 

30.  '15. 

Robertson,  T.  B.  Studie  s  cii  iLfrowth  of  man,  prenatal  and  post  natal 
growth  of  infants.  Am.  Jr.  Physiol.  37:  1-42.  Ap.  1,  '15.  Post 
natal  loss  of  weight  in  infants  and  compensatory  overgrowth. 
Am.  Jr.  Pln  v  V   '7  -}-85.    Ap.  1,  '15. 

Schneider,  E.  C.  and  Havens,  L.  C  Changes  in  blood  after  muscular 
activity  and  during  traihing.  Am.  Jr.  Physiol.  36:239-59.  F.  1,  '15. 
Changes  in  content  of  henmcrlobin  and  red  corpuscles  of  man  at 
high  aimudes.    Am.  Jr.  Physiol.  36:380-97.    Mr.  1.  '15. 

Snyder,  C.  D.  Inversion  of  respiratory  waves  in  sphygmomanometer 
records  of  arterial  blood  pressure  in  man.  Am.  Jr.  Physiol.  36: 
430-9.    Mr.  1.  '15. 

Studv  of  causes  of  respiratory  changes  of  heart  rate.    Am.  Jr. 

Ph.vMol.  37:  104-17.  Ap.  1,  '15. 
Time,  W.    Autonomic  reciprocal  activities  of  brain  and  viscera.  Jr. 

A.  M.  A.  64:321-4.  Ja.  23,  '15. 
Wishart.  M.  B.    Influence  of  mt;it  ingestion  on  amino-acid  content 

of  blood  and  muscle.    Tr.  Riol.  Chem.  20:535-7.    Ap.  '15. 

PLAY,  PLAYGROUNDS,  ETC. 

Blanchard,  M.  M.    Basketry  bor.k.    Scribner  '14.    8°.    pp.  111.  $2. 
Brittin,  H.  D.    Cristobal  pin  ball.    Phys.  Trg.  12:133-4.    1-.  "15. 
Collier,  J.  and  Barrows,  B.  M.    City  where  crime  is  play.  Peoples 

Inst.  1914.   6xR    !)]!.  4-1    l  a.  10  cents. 
Clirda,  H.  S.   Education  through  play.   Macmillan  '15.   12°.   pp.  355. 

$1.25. 

Xntrre  in  the  i  lavLMound.    .\m   '  i  -   12:135-41.    F.  'IS. 
Davol,  R.  American  pageantry.   '14.   pp.  236,  $2.50, 
Edwards,  R.  H.   Popular  amusements.   Ass'n  Press  '15.    12*.  pp. 

239.  $1. 
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Forbush,  W.  B.   Manual  of  play.   Jacobs.    12°.   pp.  353.  $1.50. 
Guilbert,  E.  F.   Public  school  ^^yll)nasiuJns,    Am.  City.  8:  101-4.   F.  'IS. 
Lee,  J.   Play  in  education.   Macmillan  1915.   12°.  pp.  500. 
Public  recreation.  Univ.  of  Wis.  Serial  no.  709.  1915.  5x7.  pp.217. 

1-  ^1. 

Smith,  F.  A.  C.    Municipal  recreation  on  inland  water  fronts.  Am. 
City  (city  ed.)  12: 290.&  Ap.  *15. 

Stecher,  W.  A.    (luidc  to  dt  f t-nninin^  iniiiimum  size  of  school  play- 

f rounds.    Space  needed  for  school  games.    M.  &  B.  21:435-7. 
a.  'IS. 

Steichmann,  K.    Place  of  formal  gymnastics  on  the  playground. 

M.  &  B.  22:  597-8.   A  p.  '15. 
Wald,  L.  D.    House  on  Henry  Street  (children  and  play).  Atlan. 

Mo.  115:464-73.    Ap.  '15. 
Wegener,  O.  B.    Atlilctics  in  brief — novelty  events.    Phy».  Trg.  12; 
143-4.    F.  '15. 

Wellington,  G.     Plnvq^rotiTid's  relation  to  intellectual  esthetic  and 

moral  Kruwih.    M.  &      21:461-4.   Ja.  '15. 
Wurl.  O.  A.    Roundel.   Am.  Turner  3: 651-3.    Mr.  'IS. 
Zwarg,  L.    Play  and  sport  movement  in  Germany.    M.  &  B.  21: 

485-8.   F.  '15. 

WOMAN:  HSALTH,  DR£SS,  EXERCISE. 

Aahcroft,  C  V.  R.   Course  of  study  in  dancing  for  high  school  girls. 

Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev.  20:215-33.    Ap.  '15. 
Fuld,  L.  F.   Physical  training  for  busy  people.    Am.  Turner  3:612-6, 

f   1  '    r.-Ap.  '15.    M.  &  P..  21 :  4H1-4;  22:  593-6.   F.-Ap.  '15. 
Schrader,  C.  1>.    Uniformity  in  athletics  for  women.    M.  &  B.  21: 

492-6;  22:  SS2-S.   F.-Mr.  '15. 
Stempel,  B.    Ikilaiu-uiL;  excrt-isc  for  i^irls.    Cliild  5:266-8.    F.  '15. 
Two  short  couple  dances  for  girls'  and  ladies'  classes.    M.  &  B.  21: 

488-9'  22:549-50.  F.-Mr.  'IS. 
Whitney/ B.  ' A.   How  to  be  well  dressed.    Good  Health  50:142-5.  - 

Ap.  15. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Affleck,  O.  B.   Selected  bibliography  of  physical  training  and  hygiene. 

(Sept.-Dec.  1';14.)    Am.  Pliys.  Fd.  Rt-v.  20:90-100.    F.  '15. 

 Reprint.    Cumulated  bibliography  tor  1914.    6x9.    pp.  31.  pa. 

40  cents. 

Arnold,  F.    Obstructed  breathing  and  memory.    Physiol.  Clinic  8: 

234-46.   J  a.  'IS. 

Beaman,  B.  W.  Use  of  music  in  the  gymnasium.  Phys.  Trg.  12:169- 

76.    Mr.  '15. 

Black,  D.    Brain  in  primitive  man.    Cleveland  Med.  Jr.  14:  177-85. 

Mr 

Brinton,  W.  C.   Graphic  methods  for  presenting  facts.   '14.   pp.  371. 

Dearborn*  G.  vN.  Some  of  the  sanctions  of  sex.  Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev. 

20:28-34.  Ja.  '15. 

Evans,  W.  A.  Campaign  against  quacks.  Am.  Jr.  Pub.  Health  5:30-6. 

Ta.  '15. 

Fuld,  L.  F.    The  measurement  of  height.    Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Kev.  20: 
80-4.    F.  -IS. 

Goold,  F.  E.   Eu rythmics  of  Jacques-Dalcroze   Am.  Phys.  £d.  Rev. 

20:35-7.   Ja.  '15. 

Health  requirements  for  the  aeronaut.   Set.  Am.  Suppl.  79:45.  Ja. 
16,  '15. 
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Hinsdale,  G.  Open-air  recreation  and  instruction.  Child  5:371-6. 
.\\K  -15. 

Kaull,  L.  H.  Physical  education  complete  for  schools  and  play- 
grounds. News  Pub.  Co.  (Sacramento,  Cal.)  '15.    8°.    pp.  272. 

Keeoe,  C.  H.  Manual  of  physical  training,  games  and  mass  competi- 
tions.  World  Book  Co.  191 S.   pp.  124.  72',  pa.  50  cents. 

Kclynack,  T.  N.  (editor).    Dtfi.  tive  children.    Bale  '15. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DANCING  FOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

CARRIE  VAN  R.  ASHCROFT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Work  for  Tuirp  TkRM. 


Large  Beatings  Moving  Forward  and  Backward. 

Stand  with  the  .arms  in  second  position  and  the  right  foot  in  fifth 
position  back.  Bru^h  the  riizht  i<»ot  high  into  second  position  and  replace 
It  in  tifth  position  front  (1);  and  hold  (2).  Repeat  with  the  left  foot 
(3-4).  Repeat  right  and  left  moving  forward  for  sixteen  counts  or 
eight  licatings  (measures  1-8).  W'itli  tlic  eighth  beating  tin-  left  foot 
is  in  iifth  position  front.  Begin  at  once  to  move  backward.  Brush  the 
left  foot  sideways  up  and  replace  in  fifth  position  back  (1-2).  Repeat 
rii^'lit  and  left  moving  Inickward  for  sixteen  count';  or  t-iyht  Ijcatings. 
Arms  in  second  position  tlirough  the  exercise;  drop  them  sideways  on 
coimt  16.  Use  music  for  beatings  in  first  term  or  any  strong  polka. 

Fas  de  Basque. 

Forward.  Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  third  position  front.  Leap 
to  second  position  on  the  right  foot  bending  the  right  knee  slightly  and 
carry  the  arms  to  second  position  (1).  Slide  the  left  foot  through  tirst 
to  fourth  position  front  (2).  Close  the  right  foot  to  third  position  back 
and  instantly  raise  (cut)  the  left  forward  in  preparation  to  repeat  the 
step  with  the  left  foot.  During  counts  two  and  three  the  arms  move 
into  fourth  position  right.  Look  forward  o\tr  the  bent  left  elbow; 
chest  high;  head  Ufted.  Repeat  forward  left  and  change  arms  to  fourth 
position  left.  There  should  be  great  abandon  in  the  execution.  The 
whole  expression  of  the  body  shtmld  \>r  lifted  as  in  triumph. 

Backward.  Leap  to  second  position  on  the  right  foot,  bending  the 
right  knee  slightly  and  carry  right  arm  to  second  position  (1).  Slide 
the  left  font  throtigli  first  p  <si(ion  to  fourth  back  (2).  Gose  right  foot 
to  fifth  (or*  tliird)  position  front  (3).  During  counts  2  and  3  the 
left  arm  moves  to  first  position.  Repeat  to  left  and  change  arms.  The 
movement-;  of  the  arms  in  the  backward  h.isqne  arc  not  simultaneous. 
One  arm  moves  sideways  as  you  leap  sideways  on  count  1  and  the 
other  arm  follows  to  first  position  on  counts  2  and  3.  The  shoulder 
joint  i"-  the  ccntrr  nf  mntion.  It  is  a  common  fault  tit  have  small, 
cramped  movements  of  the  arms  making  the  elbow  tlie  center  of  motion. 
Use  vigorous  mazurka  music  for  all  exercises  in  f»as  de  basque. 

Exercises  in  the  Pas  Db  Basque. 
I. 

Four  pas  de  basque  forward. 
Four  pas  de  basque  backward  (eight  measures). 

II. 

Four  i)as  de  basque  forward. 
Two  pas  de  bas(|uc  backward. 
Step  backward  right  and  turn  right  (eight  measures). 
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III. 

Two  pas  de  basque  forward  (right  and  left). 
Step  sideways  right  and  turn  (two  measures). 
Repeat  forward  beginning  left  foot. 
Step  and  turn  to  left. 
Two  pas  de  basque  forward  (right  and  left). 
Step  backwarci  rij^ht  ;ind  turn  riulit  (  two  measures). 
Repeat  backward  beginning  left  foot 
Step  backward  left  and  turn  to  left  (sixteen  measures). 

Mazurka  Step. 

Stand  uitJi  the  right  foot  in  fiftli  iioition  back;  left  arm  raised  liigh 
and  right  hand  on  hip.  Slide  the  right  foot  sideways  ( 1 ) ;  bring  up  the 
left  foot  with  a  leap  and  instantly  raise  (cut)  the  right  foot  sideways 
(2).  Hop  on  the  left  foot  in  [ilace  as  you  Ijriid  the  right  knee  and  carry 
the  right  foot  to  hfth  position  back  and  raised  live  or  six  inches  from 
fioor  (3).  Do  the  mazurka  step  sideways  right  three  times  and  dose 
with  three  stamps  in  place  rli^hi.  left,  right.  Change  arms  during  the 
three  stamps.  Repeat  the  exercise  sideways  left  The  mazurka  step  can 
be  taken  forward  by  sliding  diagonally  forward  on  count  one. 

Exercises  ik  the  Mazurka  Step. 

I. 

One  mazurka. 
One  pas  de  basque. 

Combine  one  mazurka  diagonally  forward  right,  and  one  pas  de  basque 
sideways  right.  This  frees  the  left  foot  to  begin  the  combination  with 
the  left  foot.  It  is  a  good  exercise  to  take  in  couples  around  the  room.  * 
If  used  in  a  classical  series  have  left  arm  raised  and  right  hand  on  hip 
for  the  mazurka  sideways  to  right.  Change  arm'-  to  fourth  position  right 
for  the  pas  de  basoue  to  right.  Keep  the  right  artti  raised  and  place  left 
hand  on  hip  for  the  mazurka  to  left.  Then  swing  arms  up  to  fourlli 
position  left  for  the  pas  de  basque  sideways  left. 

II. 

Two  mazurkas. 
One  pas  de  basque. 
Two  stamps. 

If  moving  to  right,  ha\c  left  arm  raised  f  a  the  mazurkas.  Swing 
arms  to  fourth  position  right  lor  the  pas  dc  basque.  Keep  right  arm 
raised  and  place  left  hand  on  hip  for  the  two  stamps. 

Ballon.ne. 

Stand  with  the  riglit  fiM>t  in  third  position  front  and  nrms  in  third 
right.  Look  up  at  fikIu  hand.  Raise  the  right  foot  sideways  bending 
right  knee,  as  a  preparatory  ni  nement.  Hop  on  left  foot  gaining  dis- 
tance sideways  to  right  (1).  Place  the  right  foot  flat  on  fi  .  ,r  gaining 
di.stance  sideways  to  right  (2).  Close  the  left  foot  to  the  nglu  (3). 
Repeat  three  times.  Change  arms  through  first  to  third  left  and  repeat 
the  step  moving  sideways  left.  The  ballonne  is  described  in  the  Second 
Term  notes  to  2-4  rhythm.  It  is  more  easily  learned  to  2-4  rhythm 
because  the  downward  beat  of  the  step  comes  on  count  one. 
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Combination  of  Steps  as  Suggestion  for  a  Mazurka  Series. 

» 

T. 

Ballonne;  pas  Ue  basque. 
Four  times  (eight  measures). 

Ballonne  (measure  1). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  front;  arms  in  third  posi- 
tion n\'ht.  Raise  right  foot  in  prcparatirm.  H(ij)  on  left  foot, 
gaining  distance  forward  (1).  Place  right  foot  forward  (2).  Close 
right  to  left  (3).  Look  up  at  right  arm. 

Basque  (measure  2). 

Step  sideways  right  (1),  Stamp  left  foot  across  in  front  (2).  Step 
on  right  in  place,  raisincr  left  foot  forward  (3).  Swing  arms  across 
body  so  left  is  out  forward  aiad  right  is  sideways  and  down. 

Repeat  (measures  3-4). 

The  left  foot  is  in  front  and  raised  on  count  three  of  the  basque. 

Move  forward  diagonally  to  Kft  with  the  balloun^,  arms  in  third 

left.    Do  the  basque  sideways  left  in  place. 

Repeat  right  and  left  (meastires  5-8). 

If  preferred  instead  of  ballonne.  basque  to  left  on  measures  7-8, 
do  a  walking  turn  in  place  to  left  on  measure  7,  and  close  with  a 
stami)  of  right  foot  on  measure  8;  left  arm  raised  and  right  hand 
on  hip. 

II, 

Three  ballonnis:  one  basque  sideways  or  in  circle  right  and  left. 

Twice  (eight  measures). 

Stand  with  right  foot  in  third  or  fifth  position  front  and  arms  in 
third  right.  Move  sideways  right  with  three  ballonnes  and  finish  with 
one  basque  to  right,  swinging  the  arms  across  to  right  side. 

Repeat  to  left  side.  This  is  a  good  step  to  move  around  in  circle. 
Make  one  circle  to  right  with  the  ballonnes.  Take  the  basque  in  front 
facing  front.  Then  move  aroimd  to  left  i«  circle  for  the  ballonnes  left 
and  tinish  with  basque  facing  front. 

II!. 

Bend-point — twice. 
Brush  the  foot  three  times. 
Bourrec  change  (four  measures). 

Bend-potttt  (measures  1-2). 

Bendinv;  In  ah  knci'N,  point  the  right  foot  close  in  fHth  position  back 
(1).  Instantly  point  the  right  foot  in  second  position,  and  stretcli 
the  knees  (2-J).  Left  arm  is  raised  high  and  right  hand  on  hip. 
Repeat  bend*point 

Brush  the  foot  three  times  (measure  3). 

Brush  the  right  foot  backward,  forward.  Ii.icku  anl  The  luiU  of 
the  foot  very  lightly  brushes  the  floor.  The  knee  is  the  center  of 
motion.  The  movement  is  very  playful.  It  is  characteristically  Polish. 
Keep  the  left  arm  raised  and  watch  the  right  foot. 
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Bourrie  ckangi  (measure  4). 

Cross  right  foot  behind  <1).   Step  side  left  (2)  and  cross  risbt 

foot  in  front  (3). 

Move  the  arms  down  sideways,  into  first  positiott,  and  open  into 

second  position  just  as  you  finish  the  step. 
Repeat  all  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 


Arm  Movements. (port  dcs  bras). 
I. 

Stand  with  risht  foot  in  third  position  front  and  arms  in  second  position. 
Move  right  arm  to  hrst  position  and  out  to  second.  In  each  movement 
the  inside  of  the  wrist  leads;  pushes  inward  to  first  pobiiion  with  palm 
downward;  and  pulls  ontwarfl  to  »;ronnd  position.  Tne  shi-uUicr  is  the 
center  of  motion.  Bend  very  slighily  sideways  left  from  Ivips  as  right 
arm  moves  inward  and  rise  to  erect  position  as  arm  moves  outward* 
Use  two  measures  of  music  for  each  movement.  Repeat  with  right  arra 
measures  5-8*    Same  for  left  arm,  measures  9-16. 

IL 

In  same  way  move  right  arm  up  to  fifth  position  and  out  to  second. 
Repeat.  Same  for  left  arm. 

III. 

Arms  to  fourth  position  right;  then  to  second;  then  t<  i  irth  position 
left  and  so  on  alternating  fourth  and  second  position.  Make  the  move- 
ment free.  Tip  backwards  slightly  and  look  sideways  over  the  lower 
bent  elbow.  Bring  body  to  erect  position  and  look  forward  when  arms 
are  in  second  position.  Do  this  exercise  four  times,  then  repeat  and 
point  the  opposite  foot — when  arms  arc  in  fourth  right;  point  left  foot 
in  second  position  and  look  sideways  left.  Tip  backwards  very  slightly 
at  hips.  Replace  left  foot  in  first  position  and  arms  to  second  position; 
body  erect,  facing  front.  Do  this  exercise  four  times.  Qose  by  dropping 
arms  sideways. 

A  Simple  Mazurka  Series  (No.  1). 

I. 

Two  pas  de  basque  forward. 
Three  step  turn  and  pdnt. 
Four  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Tveo  pas  de  basque  (measures  1-2). 

Mmc  forward  with  two  pas  de  basque,  right  and  left;  arms  in  fourth 

position  right  and  left. 

Three  step  turn  and  point  (measures  3-4). 

Take  three  steps  gaining  distance  sideways  right  with  each  step, 
as  follows — Step  right  and  left,  making  a  half  turn  to  right  so  you 
are  facing'  rear  <>{  room  (\-2).  Step  on  the  ritrlit  finit  a^ain.  turning 
backward  right  and  facing  front  of  room  (3).  During  the  three  counts 
the  arms  circle  from  second  to  first,  up  to  fifth  and  open  into  fourth 
p(  sition  rieht  just  as  yott  point  left  foot  sideways  for  the  fourth 
measure  (1-2-3). 
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Repeat  (measures  5-8). 

Begin  with  the  left  foot.  Move  forward  with  the  hnsruies  nnd  side- 
ways left  with  the  three  step  turn.  Finish  by  pointing  right  foot 
in  second  position  and  arms  to  fourth  teft. 

Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  S^16). 

II. 
• 

Two  mazurkas 
Three  step  turn  and  stamp. 
Four  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Twa  magurkeu  (measures  1-2). 

sideways  right  With  two  mazurkas;  left  arm  high  over  head, 

fight  hand  im  hip. 

Three  step  tum  inn!  sfav^p  (measures  3-4). 

Make  a  lurn  in  place  to  right  by  walking  aruuiij  three  steps.    Finish  • 
the  turn  by  stamping  once  with  tlie  left  foot,  clos(  in  third  position. 
Arms  circle  from  second  to  first  and  up  to  fifth  for  the  turn  and  finish 
wtUt  right  arm  up  and  left  hand  on  hip  as  you  stamp  left  foot.  Hold 
as  an  attitude  for  one  measure. 

i?e^«oM  measures  5-8 ) . 

Keep  rij^ht  arm  raist  il.  plarc  left  hand  on  hip.  Repeat  mazurkas  to 
left  side.  Turn  to  left  and  stamp  right  foot  as  a  hnisli,  raising  arms 
to  fourth  position  left. 

Repeat  riffht  and  left  (measures  9-16). 

III. 

Two  pas  de  basque  backward. 

Three  step  turn  and  stamp. 
Four  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Two  pas  dc  basque  (measures  t-2). 

Begin  ri^^ht;  move  badcward  with  two  basques,  arms  swing  across 

to  right  and  left. 

Thri'c  step  turn  and  .ftatnp  (measures  3-4). 

Turn  in  place,  to  right  witli  three  steps  and  stamp  as  explained  in 
step  II,  nghl  arm  up  and  left  hand  on  hip  for  the  pose. 

Repeat  teft  (measures  5-8). 

HiLiin  the  backward  basque  with  h-U  f  nt.    Turn  left  and  close  with 
stamp  of  right  foot  as  ymi  raise  left  arm  high,  right  hand  on  hip. 

Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  9-16). 

IV. 

Rend-point — twice.  ' 
r.Murrec  change  and  jMiint. 
l'<^ur  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Bciui'/*'^}fif  f mo.-t<;tiros  1-2). 

Bending  both  knees  point  the  right  foot  close  in  fifth  position  back 
very  quickly  (1).  Instantly  point  right  foot  in  second  position  (2-3) 
and  also  stretch  kn*  to  stand  tall.  Repeat  bend-point  (1-2-3). 
l^eft  arm  in  fifth  positiott,  right  hand  on  hip.   Look  at  foot. 
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Bourrie  and  point  (measures  3-4). 

Cross  rii^lit  fixit  Iji'hiiul  (H;  step  side  left  (2);  cross  right  foOt 
front  (3).  Arms  circle  from  second  to  lirst;  again  to  second  and 
finish  with  right  arm  raised  to  fif  A  and  left  hand  on  hip,  just  as  you 
point  left  foot  in  second  position  and  hold  (1-2-3). 

Repeat  left  (measures  5-8). 

Repeat  all  bci?inninp  left  foot;  move  across  tO  right  with  the  bourree. 

Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  9-16). 

The  whole  of  step  IV  must  be  full  of  playfulness, 

V. 

Repeat  step  11,  moving  diagonally  forward  right  and  left.  Increase 
the  tempo  and  carry  the  step  up  to  a  climax  of  speed  and  expression^ 
triumph,  victory.   Hold  the  last  attitude. 

Mazukka  Skkiks  (No.  2). 
T. 

Two  pas  de  basque. 
Turn,  stamp  and  brush. 
Four  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Tzvo  pas  dc  basque  (pleasures  1-2). 

Two  pas  de  basque  right  and  left,  sumi>ing  on  count  2,  each 
time  as  you  place  the  foot  forward.  Arms  in  fourth  posithjn  right 
and  left. 

Turn  (measure  3). 

Step  side  right,  swing  left  foot  around  in  front  and  turn  fiiiishinsr 
with  the  weight  on  the  left  foot.  If  it  is  any  easier,  make  this  turn 
with  two  steps,  left  and  right.  Arms,  as  USUal,  for  a  turn,  move  up 
to  fiftli  and  open  in  second  position. 

.  Sfatiip  and  brush  (measure  4). 

Stamji  the  ri^ht  tool  and  brush  the  left  foot  up  from  the  floor  in 
second  ])  >itinn.  Place  the  left  hand  on  the  hip,  and  raise  the  right 
arm  high.   Hold  the  position  for  count  3. 

Repeat  all  of  step  I  (measures  5-8). 

Repeat  ritrht  and  left  (measures  9-16). 

This  sup  can  he  taken  sideways  ri^ht  and  left,  or  moving  forward 
with  the  pas  de  basque.  The  latter  is  better. 

II. 

Two  mazurka  steps. 
One  pas  dc  basque. 
Two  stamps. 
Four  times  (sixteen  measures). 

Two  mazurka  steps  (measures  1-2). 

Move  sideways  to  right  with  two  mazurka  steps.  Right  hand  on 
hip,  left  arm  raised  high. 

One  pas  de  basque  (measure  3). 

One  basque  to  right;  stamp  the  left  foot,  as  you  place  it  across  in 

front.   Arms  in  fourth  position  right 

Two  stivni's  fmca'^urc  4). 

Stamp  right  foot  and  left.   Right  arm  raised  high,  left  hand  on  hip. 
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Repeat  all  to  left  (measures  5-8). 

Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  9-16). 

If  you"  move  forward  with  the  first  step,  move  sideways  right  and 
left  with  the  second  step.  If  you  move  sideways  with  the* first  step, 
then  go  diagonally  forward  right  and  left  with  this  step. 
If  preferred  do  two  ballonnes  instead  of  the  mazurkas.  It  gives  a 
larger  and  more  dramatic  effect.  Have  arms  in  third  position  in  line 
of  direction  for  the  ballonne  and  swing  arms  across  to  right  lateral 
position  for  the  basque.   Raise  one  arm  high  for  stamps  as  explained. 

III. 

Three  pas  dc  basque. 
Two  stamps. 
Twice  (eight  measures). 

Three  pas  de  basque  (measures  1-2-3). 

One  pas  de  basque  to  right.  Stamp  count  2  as  you  place  the  left 
foot  forward;  and  turn  the  body  to  the  right  so  your  left  shoulder 
is  toward  the  front  of  the  room.  Arms  folded  high.  Look  front 
over  left  shoulder.    Repeat  to  left  and  right  keeping  arms  folded. 

Two  stamps  (measure  4). 

Stamp  the  right  foot  and  left.  Raise  the  right  arm  high  and  place 
the  left  hand  on  the  hip.  The  left  shoulder  is  to  the  front.  Hold 
the  position  for  one  count. 

Repeat  all  (measures  5-8). 

Arms  folded  high ;  repeat  all.  beginning  the  pas  de  basque  with  left 
foot.    Finish  with  two  stamps  right,  left,  and  left  arm  raised  high. 


Fir..  .\vi 

Step  III.   Count  4. 
Position  of  arms 


Fio.  XVII 
Step  III.  Counts. 
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IV. 

Two  backward  ballonnes. 
•  Two  bourrecs. 

Twice  (eight  measures). 

T-wo  backward  balloutti^s  (measures  1-2). 

The  left  foot  is  in  fifth  position  front.  Hop  on  it  with  the  right 
leg  raised  backward  (1).  i'lace  the  right  foot  backward  (2).  Draw 
the  left  foot  to  fifth  position  front  (3).  Repeat  the  ballonne  on  the 
left  foot.  Keep  the  arms  folded  high,  and  bend  the  body  forward  very 
slightly. 

Tzuo  bourrecs  (measures  3-4). 

Cross  the  right  foot  behind  (1).  Step  left  foot  sideways  (2);  cross 
the  right  foot  in  front  (3).  Repeat  the  bourree  moving  to  right 
and  finish  with  left  foot  in  fifth  position  front.  Keep  arms  folded 
during  the  bourrees. 

Repeat  all  of  IV  (measures  5-8). 


Fi(..  XVIII 
Step  IV,   Count  1 


V. 

Repeat  step  I  (sixteen  measures). 

Note:  If  the  backward  ballonne  in  step  IV  is  too  hard,  use  two 
mazurkas,  one  pas  de  basque  and  stamp  (the  second  step).  Move  diag- 
onally backward  to  the  right  with  the  two  mazurkas.  Turn  to  left  in 
place  with  the  bas(iiie  and  two  stamps  so  you  are  ready  to  move  diago- 
nally backward,  left,  with  the  mazurka  left. 

I  f  the  students  are  etpial  to  it,  change  the  second  step  to  one  ballonne, 
one  pas  de  basque.    Do  this  three  times  and  on  measures  7  and  8  make 
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a  walking  wnn  in  place,  with  three  steps.  Stamp  the  last  step  as  a  finish. 

Kq)cat  the  whole  eight  nu  asures.  beginning  the  first  ballonn^  wtdi  the  left 
foot.   This  brings  the  turn  to  lelt 


A  Cot  PLE  Dance. 

BY 

R.  C.  GRAtfT. 

Girr<;  part  is  descriheil.    Leader's  part  is  the  same  except  that  he 

begins  wiiJj  left  foot. 

Part  I  (four  measures). 

Stand  in  open  position,  inside  hands  joined.  Stepr  side  right  (1); 
cross  lift  font  hack  (2).  Leap  side  right  and  I)rinK  left  fwit  to  fifth 
position  front  (J^.  Join  two  hands.  Cross  to  partner's  place  with  one 
polka-mazurka  step  turning  to  right,  as  follows:  Slide  nght  foot  side- 
ways ttiakinR  a  quarter  turn  ri^'lit  (  1  ).  Close  left  f.-ot  to  ri^'lit  (2).  Step 
forward  on  right  foot  (3).  Let  go  one  hauid  so  you  are  standing  again 
in  open  position. 

Repeat  nil,  returning  to  own  position  wtth  the  polka-mazurka  step  and 
turning  to  right  (measures  3-4). 

Part  II  (four  measures  ). 

H  alts  position.  Move  forward  in  line  of  direction  turnmg  to  right. 
Girl  begins  with  right  foot.  Two  slides  right  and  step  on  right  foot 
(1-2-3).  \\"'\h  ;!  t  stej)  on  count  3  turn  to  right.  Repeat  beginning 
left  loot  ami  make  the  turn  to  right  again  on  count  3  as  you  step  on 
left  foot  Two  polka-mazurka  steps,  right  and  left  and  turning  to  right 
(measures  3-4). 

Polka-mazurka.   Slide  right  foot  sideways  (1);  close  left  to  right  (2). 
Step  or  leap  very  lightly  to  riKlu  foot  (3).  .  Repeat  left 
Repeat  Parts  I  and  II  as  often  as  desired. 


Folk  Dances. 

1.  Irish  jig. 

2.  Gathering  Pcascods. 

3.  Row  WcU,  Ye  Mariners. 

Numbers  2  and  3  are  described  in  The  Country  Dance  Book,  Part  11 
and  Part  III,  by  Cecil  Sharp,  published  by  Novello. 

Music  roa  Tnia©  TEast. 

For  exercises  in  pas  de  basque  and  mazurka  use  any  of  the  well-known 
mazurkas  hy  the  great  composers. 
Coppelia  Mazurka,  Delibcs. 
Mazurka-Kusse,  Glinka. 
Kuiawiak,  Wientawski. 

For  Mazurka  Series  No.  I  use  La  C/.irine.  by  Louts  Canne.  and  for 
Series  No.  II  use  La  Tzigane,  by  the  same  composer.  For  the  couple 
dance  use  "One  Heart.  One  Soul,  by  Johann  Strauss. 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION  PLAY  SCHOOL  OF  1913. 
clark  w.  hetherington,  university  op  wisconsin. 
9.   Social  Progress  and  the  School  Organization. 

While  the  play  school  is  primarily  a  product  of  child-study, 
it  is  also  demanded  by  the  new  educational  conditions  attendant 
upon  social  progress.  No  phenomenon  of  our  civilization  is  more 
striking  than  the  rise  of  modem  industrialism,  no  force  more 
potent  in  its  influence  on  the  home  and  child-life. 

In  the  past,  the  home  was  the  center  of  life  and  experience. 
The  majority  of  homes  were  not  only  the  centers  of  family  life, 
but  ihcv  were  industrial  and  social  centers,  furnishing  large 
opportunu)  lur  Uie  child  to  see  and  participate  in  all  the  essen- 
tial human  activities.  The  factory  took  from  the  home  both  the 
industrial  occupation  and  the  machinery  of  manufacture,  with 
all  til'-''-  stinnihi'5  nnd  opportunity  for  child  activity.  Hence, 
the  function  and  the  size  of  the  home  have  contracted  and  with 
the  contraction  the  function  of  the  home  as  a  social  center  has 
declined.  Entertainments  are  sought  outside  in  commercial 
amusement  centers,  with  a  further  contraction  of  educational 
stimulus  in  the  home.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  family  has  de- 
creased, leaving  children  not  only  without  g^enerotis  opportunities 
for  activity,  but  without  even  the  stimulus  of  an  adequate  char- 
acter-building companionship.  In  a  word,  modern  industnalism 
has  squeezed  the  educational  juice  out  of  the  home. 

And,  if  we 'are  to  believe  social  workers,  the  squeezing  process 
M-iT  continue.  Criticism  that  places  on  parents  the  blame  for 
their  failure  to  supply  educational  needs  which  the  home  sup- 
plied a  generation  ago,  misses  the  mark.  Speaking  broadly,  par- 
ents are  helpless.  Even  the  most  earnest  frequently  find  them- 
selves at  their  wits'  end  in  trying  to  meet  the  life  needs  of  their 
children.  The  masses  have  neither  training  for  the  problem, 
educational  resources  in  the  home,  nor  the  financial  ability  to 
meet  the  need  at  home  or  in  i)rivate  enterprises. 

W'ith  the  continued  domination  of  industry  over  our  social 
life,  the  home  wilt  probably  be  less  and  less  able  to  fill  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  child  and  a  greater  gap  between  parental  life 
and  child  life  will  develop.  Adults  must  be  specialists  in  order 
to  he  etVicient  and  they  must  struggle  for  leisure  in  order  to  have 
any  degree  of  completeness  in  life.  Both  these  conditions  and 
the  habits  of  adult  life  flowing  out  of  them  are  foreign  to  child 
nature  and  life.  So,  if  the  influence  of  industrialism  continues, 
the  gap  between  the  child  and  adult  is  bound  to  widen.  Like 
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all  differenttatkms  in  the  organic  world,  the  greater  the  unlike- 
ness  the  greater  will  be  the  interdependence.   The  child ^is  de- 

pendent  upon  adult  resources  and  organizing  skill  in  order  that 
he  may  have  life;  htv!  tlie  adult,  who  is  to  be  the  product  of 
this  child-life,  is  dci)cndent  upon  the  child's  living  his  complete 
life.  The  failure  to  supply  that  complete  life  gives  us  adults 
who  are  mere  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  a  complex  machine.  This  is 
the  social  educational  situation  even  now. 

Instead  of  the  hutiie  and  its  immediate  environment  supplying 
practically  all  tiic  opixjrtunitie'^  tor  the  child's  activities,  experi- 
ences and  expression,  these  luucLions  are  now  divided  among 
three  institutions — ^the  home,  the  school  and  the  play-center. 

The  home  is  still  the  center  of  domestic  life,  though  even  in 
tlie  best  homes  it  is  greatly  narrowed  in  its  educational  possi- 
bilities. Many  homes  are  merely  places  in  which  to  sleep  and 
eat.  Though  they  still  have  preat  educational  influence,  their 
educational  resources  are  practically  niL 

The  school  has  absorbed  an  increasing  amount  of  the  child's 
time,  but  it  has  not,  except  in  a  few  cases  and  in  a  limited  way, 
even  attempted  to  supply  what  has  been  eliminated  from  child- 
life  by  modern  social  chanti^es.  As  a  prominent  educator  puts 
it :  a  generation  ago,  a  boy  liad  three  months'  schooling  and  nine 
-  months  in  which  to  get  an  education ;  now  he  has  nine  months' 
schooling  and  three  months  in  which  to  gain  an  education.  Ac- 
tually, the  situation  is  even  worse ;  since  during  the  three  months 
he  has  few  opportunities  for  activities  that  educate. 

The  public  playground  is  coming  to  fill  the  need  for  educa- 
tional activity  and  experience  otherwise  limited  by  a  [)h}  sical 
environment  that  is  unnatural,  and  a  social  one  that  is  complex 
and  specialized.  At  present,  most  playijroimds  are  inefficient, 
because  of  public  ignorance  as  to  tlieir  functions  ahd  the  preva- 
lence of  poorly  trained  directors. 

The  public  playground  is  a  child's  community  social  center 
and  it  should  supply  and  does  now  supply,  under  expert  play 
directors,  not  only  the  space,  equipment  and  companionship 
which  arc  beyond  the  ernnomir  and  social  resources  of  the  home, 
but  the  adult  leadcrsliip  that  is  essential. 

Experience  has  shown  that  leadership  is  the  first  essential  of 
a  successful  playground,  for  three  groups  of  reasons : 

1.  The  playground  is  a  democratic  institution  open  to  all 

children ;  hence,  tuilcss  directed,  apt  to  be  dominated  by  the  bully 
or  the  tongfh  gang.  It  concentrates  the  bad  manners,  antago- 
nisms and  vices  of  children ;  hence  it  is  apt  to  be  a  breeding  place 
for  evil  unless  in  charge  of  a  director  who  is  trained  to  convert 
these  very  tendencies  into  sources  of  moral  discipline. 

2.  The  playground  brings  together  a  large  miscellaneous 
group  of  children  of  different  ages,  temperament'^.  <:ooial  train- 
ing and  habits  of  play.   This  makes  the  play  organization  com- 
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plex  beyond  the  democratic  organizing  power  or  self-control 
of  children.  The  play  breaks  down  without  the  superior  skill 
and  control  of  the  adult  leader  who  may,  by  bridging  the  diffi- 
culties of  organization,  tnake  the  playground  the  most  efficient 

agency  in  existence  for  training  in  democratic  citizenship. 

3.  The  pbyg^round  is  an  institutional  center  for.  child-life; 
a  subijUiule  for  certain  educational  functions  of  the  home,  which 
the  home  can  no  longer  perform  adequately.  The  su^rvision 
formerly  supplied  by  the  parents  in  activities  in  which  they 
were  experts  can  no  longer  be  supplier]  in  tiie  ne\\'  .u'tivities. 
Few  parents  can  be  experts  in  child  nature  or  the  technique  of 
a  vast  variety  of  activities  that  satisfy  the  progressive  educa- 
tional needs  of  children.  This  function  must  be  taken  over  in 
its  large  and  difiicult  phases  by  the  professionally  trained  leader. 
His  influence  should  radiate  from  his  center  of  business  into  the 
surroundinc:  community .  the  home  -and  the  school.  Since  the 
playground  is  a  laboratory  of  conduct  and  its  activities  are  the 
foividation  for  a  modern  democratic  system  of  moral  education, 
the  director  becomes  the  main  influence  for  efficiency  in  this 
highest  phase  of  education. 

As  the  home  approaches  the  apartment  type  and  the  family 
tlie  one-child  type,  under  tlie  pressure  of  modern  social  condi- 
tions, the  relative  importance  of  the  play-center  and  school 
increases. 

In  this  social  situation  child  welfare  requires  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  orc;anization  of  the  school  and  playground.  Both 
are  extra-home  institutional  centers  of  child-life  and  both  exhibit 
the  inefficiency  of  an  incomplete  organization. 

As  the  playground  is  a  center  of  life  and  education  organ- 
ized from  the  child's  standpoint,  and  the  school  is  a  center  of 
child  experience  and  eduoition  organized  from  society's  stand- 
f>oint,  the  two  institutions  should  be  combined  to  unite  the  two 
points  of  view,  and  iinifx  the  child's  educational  cxjicricncc.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  a  playground  space  be  added  to  the  school 
or  that  a  group  of  manual  or  other  activities  be  added  to  the 
games  of  the  playground.  The  play-center  and  the  school  center 
must  become  one  in  spirit,  aim  and  organization. 

A  trianj^ular  division  of  child-life  under  three  classes  of 
institutions  and  the  dual  organization  of  extra-home  activities 
are  inefficient,  not  only  educationally,  but  administratively.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  children  in  cities  will  not  or  cannot  go 
more  than  one-quarter  or  one-half  mile  to  a  play-center.  There- 
fore, the  provision  of  adequate  playsfrounds  within  rcacli  of  every 
city  child,  and  the  ors^anizalion  of  a  statt  of  leader.s,  umler  some 
municipal  administrative  body  apart  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, puts  a  double  burden  upon  the  taxpayers. 

So  far  as  the  small  town  and  country  are  concerned,  few 
would  suggest,  after  the  recent  campaign  for  a  wider  use  of  the 
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school  plant,  that  a  play-center  should  be  locate4  any\vhere  except 
at  the  school;  sttU,  where  they  have  been  so  located,  the  functions 
of  the  play-center  and  the  functions  of  the  school  have  not  been 

identified. 

The  public  scliool  is  the  institution  concerned  with  ilic  edu- 
cation of  the  cliild;  it  must  provide  all  his  extra-home  educational 
activities  if  its  ftmctions  are  to  be  efficiently  realized.  As  indi- 
cated before,  this  is  a  different  problem  from  the  recreation  of 
the  adult. 

New  Edueaiumal  Movemenis  and  the  Play  School  Idea, 

Social  progress  has  changed  not  only  the  relationsinps  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  play-center  and  the  school,  but  it  has 
*  brought  a  new  social  conscience  concerning  educa^cm.   We  are 

in  a  period  of  educational  di:  content,  restlessness^  nnd  exi>eri- 
mentation — n  part  of  the  general  social  discontent.  R\cry  man 
who  thinks  and  who  is  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  reacts 
Upon  the  educational  situation  and  usually  has  some  "new" 
idea  or  variation  of  the  educational  program.  Several  new  types 
of  school  and  a  generous  number  of  new  educational  eff'trts. 
both  without  and  within  the  public  school  s^ysteni.  ha\e  been  . 
organized  and  promoted  sulhciently  to  attract  public  notice. 

Of  the  new  types  of  school  one  or  two  are  significant.  First, 
there  is  the  vacation  school,  which  is  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  child  welfare  and  child  interest.  But  it  is  simply  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  child's  education  is  goin^  on 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  and  that  the  school 
must  replace  the  home  and  community  in  supplying  opportunity 
for  experience. 

Then  there  are  the  open-air  schools,  which  have  proved  that 
our  "model"  ventilatinir  scheme*;  are  delusions  and  that  the  most 
rational  way  to  ventilate  a  school  is  to  do  away  with  most  of  the 
school  wails.  Now  we  are  about  to  see  the  time-worn  school  idea 
run  its  vicious  circle  again.  "Adequate  provision"  is  to  be  made 
for  children  "needing"  the  fresh-air  school.  So  (according  to 
the  proc^rnm)  masses  of  children  will  he  kept  indoors  to  he 
devitalized  and  subjected  to  a  striiii;  of  diseases  with  their  train 
of  adult  weaknesses,  while  the  tubercular  and  llie  aiuenuc  will 
have  the  privilege  (until  they  get  well)  of  the  only  type  of  school 
any  child  ought  to  have.  ' 

Ayers  says  that  the  open-air  school  will  take  its  ]«lace  in  the 
history  of  education  as  marking  one  loni^  step  toward  that  -^chool 
system  of  the  future  in  which  the  child  will  not  have  to  be  either 
feeble-minded  or  delinquent  or  truant  or  tubercular  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  best  and  fullest  sorts  of  educational  opportunity.  Even 
in  the  colder  sections  of  the  country  and  during  the  severest 
winters,  children  can  be  made  comfortable  in  the  open  air  most 
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of  the  day  and  for  most  of  their  activities.  Until  this  common- 
sense  standard  is  realized,  school  hygiene  will  progress  with'  one 

leg  paralyzed.  « 

Significant  for  the  future  of  the  open-air  school  is 'the  wide- 
spread rebellion  among  parents  against  putting  their  children 
in  the  public  schools  because  they  "will  be  shut  indoors"  or  he- 
cause  they  are  "never  well."  Naturally,  a  large  number  of 
private  outdoor  schools  are  catering  to  this  sentiment.  Closely 
associated  is  the  organization  of  country  day  schools,  such  as 
exist  in  BufTnIo  and  Minneapolis,  indicating  that  well-to-do  par- 
ents are  willnL:  to  pay  high  rates  of  tuition  to  have  their  boys 
go  to  the  country  each  day. 

Several^  new  movements  are  strikingly  significant  of  the  trend 
in  educational  oi^nization.  Most  of  these  are  focused  on  the 
adolescent,  yet  the  principles  involved  and  their  solution  extend 
into  the  pre-adolescent  period.  Conspicuous  among  these  move- 
ments is  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  with  its  highly  elaborated  pro- 
gram of  activities  and  honors  for  achievements.  This  organiza- 
tion and  that  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  phases  of  the  great 
movement  for  directed  play  and  leisure  time.  They  have  arisen 
and  attracted  public  attention  because  of  the  widespread  feeling 
that  masses  of  children  are  growing  up  incapable,  resourccless 
and  irresponsible.  Hence  the  new  devotion  to  a  program  for 
achievement  as  a  means  of  character  development. 

The  Junior  Republic,  boys'  cities,  civic  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities for  boys,  all  indicate  the  rising  social  consciousness  that 
children  have  their  own  sense  of  values  and  responsibility  fhis 
sense  is  just  beginning  to  be  organized  for  educational  purposes. 
Increasingly  as  the  years  progress,  the  imagination  is  stirred  by 
the  relationship  between  approaching  adulthood  and  the  adult's 
activities.  Since  the  results  depend  upon  leadership,  we  have  a 
host  of  social  problems  rising  out  of  our  past  neglect. 

Some  of  the  "new  schools,''  however,  in  which  "real  work" 
is  the  central  idea  of  the  program,  liave  failed  to  achieve  their 
ideals  because  the  programs  are  based  on  ignorance  of  child 
nature  or  on  the  old  notions  of  play  or  "work"  that  is  a  mere 
imitation  of  specialized  adult  occupations.  Where  tlicse  efforts 
have  succeeded,  especially  for  the  younger  children,  leaders  have 
organized  "play"  instead  of  "work,"  without  knowing  it. 

The  gardening  movement,  geography  excursions  and  the  shift 
in  nature  study  from  that  of  plucked  and  dissected  symbols  to 
a  study  of  nature  in  action — changing,  growing,  eating,  repro- 
ducing,  struggling  nature  with  all  its  vital  human  relationships — 
all  these  activities  emphasize  the  fact  that  "learning  "  must  be 
a  part  of  life  and  built  on  vitalizing,  mind-filling  experience. 

The  focal  point  of  thoug^ht  in  these  movements  drifts  toward 
the  organization  of  the  child's  whole  Iife*-experience  on  a  con- 
crete laboratory  basis.  It  involves  a  recognition  of  child  capaci- 
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Uc:5  and  needs  prcviou^ly  furnished  in  natural  contacts  with  a 
simple  adult  life  now  passed  away. 

Vocational  training  and  guidance  are  receiving  their  empha- 
sis. Adjustment  for  the  masses  is  the  aim,  but  vocational  ad- 
justment is  only  one  phase  of  life — the  adjustment  of  the  adult. 
Avocational  or  recreational  adjustment,  social  adjustment,  citi- 
zenship adjustment  and  domestic  adjustment  are  coordinate, 
and  they  all  depend  upon  the  developmental  or  educational  ad- 
justment during  the  years  of  growth.  Obviously  shallow  is  a 
vocational  trainmg  and  guidance  that  is  not  hasetl  on  educational 
provisions  that  allow  the  child  all  his  early  years  for  enthusiastic 
living  and  achieving  until  the  work  mechanism  is  established 
and  talents,  interests  or  capacities  are  developed;  and  until 
exi)ert  leaders  who  are  guiding  this  living  process  may  discover 
individ-nl  tt-ndencies  and  adaptabilities.  Furthermore,  a  voca- 
tional trannng  that  is  not  based  on  organic,  nervous,  intcllectnal 
and  moral  development  and  that  is  not  coordinated  with  a  social 
and  recreative  adjustment  and  a  preparation  for  citizenship  and 
domestic  life  adjustment,  is  bound  tu  produce  workers  that  are 
but  inflexible  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  a  gigantic  machine  which  will 
inhibit  both  individual  and  social  progress. 

The  new  efforts  for  backward  and  exceptional  children  reveal 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  uui  wonderful  school  mechanism 
has  faiW  in  results  for  great  masses  of  children.  The' conscious- 
ness is  growing  that  the  universal  "child"  when  differentiated 
into  individuals  is  as  variable  as  the  number  of  children  and 
that  each  must  be  educated  in  a  variable  and  adaiHabIc  pro- 
gram. This  is  perfectly  practical  when  activities  rather  than 
subjects  of  study  are  organized. 

The  campaign  for  school  hygiene  has  become  almost  hysterical. 
Accumulating  evidence  has  shown  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
eflfects  of  long  lionrs.  confinement  and  over-pres.sure  in  mental 
work.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  broader  manual 
training,  a  larger  nature-study,  a  fuller  "physical  education" 
and  an  efficient  moral  education — all  interpreted  as  "subjects  of 
study"  and  added  to  the  old  subjects;  together  with  new  ]>bases 
of  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature  pushed  by  a  variety  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own  adult  specialized  in- 
terests. 

Consequently,  school  hygiene  will  come  out  of  the  same  door 
wherein  it  entered,  so  far  as  its  larger  functinns  are  concerned, 
unless  chilfl  life  is  put  squarely  on  its  two  livK'icnic  legs  in  school 
organization:  llic  one.  an  open-air  life;  and  the  other,  a  pro- 
gram of  activities  instead  of  subjects  of  study. 

Our  educational  fetish,  the  three  R's,  blocks  the  way.  Cer- 
tainly children  must  acquire  the  tools  of  a  cultural  adjustment; 
but  is  the  learm'ng  to  read  and  write  and  count  at  an  early  age 
more  sacred  than  the  health  of  our  children  and  an  enthusiasm 
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in  life  tliat  gives  capacity  to  live  and  work  efficient iy?  At  pres- 
ent»  the  danger  is  that  the  fetish  will  be  imposed  at  five  or  even 
four  years  of  age  and  some  few  children  are  able  to  leiirn  to 
read  and  write  during  these  tender  years,  for  the  edification  of 
ambitious  teachers  and  vain  parents.  The  point  is  not  what 
some  children  can  do,  nor  that  they  should  not  learn  these  essen- 
'  tials  of  a  cultural  adjustment  during  childhood.  It  is  that  to 
make  readii^  and  writing  a  requirement  to  which  all  other 
activities  are  subordinated,  say  up  to  the  child's  ninth  year,  is 
insupportable  from  a  broad  educational  standpoint. 

The  time  has  come  when  men  are  beginning  to  reahze  that 
tlie  stifling  of  the  child's  developing  enthusiasms  in  life  through 
a  back-warping,  chest^cramping,  nerve-breaking,  mind-deadening 
desk  and  schoolroom  program  of  "studies"  is  as  cruel  as  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

The  teTulrncies  noted  point  to  the  solution.  All  the  vital 
special  desires  in  education  can  be  met — the  overcrowding  elimi- 
nated, the  program  increased  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  through  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year, 
the  present  injury  to  health  replaced  i)y  a  positive  construction 
of  vital  and  nervous  powers  of  which  health  is  an  index,  moral 
education  i)Iaced  srjuarely  on  a  laboratory  basis,  with  each  child 
treated  as  an  individual  as  well  as  a  creature  to  be  socialized,  and 
the  ''learning'*  increased  both  in  quantity  and  quality — by  rein- 
terpreting the  school  as  an  open-air.  educationally  fused  play 
and  social  center;  and  by  shiftinc^  the  emphasis  in  the  school 
program  from  subjects  of  study  to  the  organization  of  activi- 
ties which  evolve  with  the  aid  of  leadership  into  specialized, 
adult  interests. 

This  solution,  as  indicated  by  the  effect  of  recent  social 
changes  on  educational  practice,  is  also  demanded  by  the  social 

cliancfes  to  come.  Society  has  reached  the  age  of  ITuman  Engi- 
neering, with  child  education  as  its  fotmdation.  The  knowledge 
and  skill  are  at  hand.  In  the  past,  man's  human  engineering 
efforts  were  confined  to  correction  and  cure;  medicine  was  the 
dominant  human  engineering  science.  In  recent  years  we  have 
learned  how  to  prevent  manv  individual  and  sr>eial  ills.  The 
sciences  of  prevention  are  now  dominant  and  "h\-.L,Mene"  is  in 
the  air.  But  a  new  thought  is  already  iiere — constructive  effort. 
Social  correction  and  medicine  are  still  advancing,  prevention 
is  commanding  public  opinion,  but  both  are  more  or  less  futile 
without  a  foundation  of  constructive  enfrineerint;.  And  educa- 
tion is  the  core  of  all  constructive  engineering  which  deals  with 
the  individual. 

Education  is  now  the  dominant  science,  the  source  of  appeal 
in  all  social  effort,  as  well  as  in  the  efficient  adjustment  of  the 
individual.  Of  the  three  forces  determining  what.any  individual 
shall  be  at  maturity — ^heredity,  activity  and  environment — ^with 
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the  three  corresponding  sciences— eugenics,  education  and  social 
economy — activity  alone  is  the  source  of  power  in  the  individual 
after  birth.  The  en\  ironment  sets  conditions  for  activity,  there- 
fore influences  result,  but  activity  itself  is  tlic  develoi>er  of  all 
power  and  education  the  science  of  consiruciive  eflfort  with  the 
individual.  Old,  neglected,  despised  Education  has  become  the 
new  inspiration  in  Human  Engineering. 

Even  the  universities  feel  the  new  responsibility  of  e  iucation, 
and  schools  of  education  are  arisiuf^.  still  dominated  by  the  old 
narrow  ideas  of  education  as  an  intellectual  process,  but  destined 
to  fulfin  their  real  function:  producing  engineers  of  child-life 
and  child  adjustment  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  a<lvrinciiig 
civilization.  This  is  the  hope  for  democracy  and  civilization. 

3,   The  Play  Scikk^l  a  REiNriiKrKEiED  School. 

The  play  school  is  proposed  as  the  next  step  in  the  evolution 

(>f  the  elementary  school.  (1)  It  is  supj:^ested  as  the  extra-home 
institutional  center  of  child-life  in  which  the  school  and  the  play- 
ground are  educationally  fused  and  their  aims  identified;  and 
where  the  child's  whole  daily  active  life,  not  supervised  by  the 


fancy  until  the  capacitv  to  work  consciously  for  adjustment  has 
been  established.  (2)  It  is  proposed  as  a  center  in  which  chil- 
dren shall  learn  to  live  and  to  work  with  enthusiasm,  by  living 
completely  in  their  activities  which  include  the  whole  physical 
and  social  environment  and  are  organized  to  satisfy  fully  the 
child's  hungers  for  experience  and  self-expression.  <  3)  It  is 
proposed  as  a  center  for  complete  leadershij),  where  the  interest 
is  centered  in  the  child,  not  in  subjects  of  studv. 
The  aims  of  llie  play  school  may  be  sumnianzed  as  follows: 
1.  To  organize  the  opportunity  for  a  complete  play-life  in 
order  that  the  child  may  develop  his  powers,  learn  the  meaning 
of  his  environment  and  di'^cover  liiu)  -'If 

'2.  To  furnish  leadership  for  the  fundamental  activities  in 
order  that  organic,  nervous  and  volitioniil  powers  for  activity 
with  enthusiasm  and  the  capacity  for  work  may  be^  established. 

3.  To  connect  the  play  tendencies  and  interests  with  materials 
for  activity  that  will  feed  and  develop  stable  interests :  and  then 
connect  these  interests  with  the  resources  of  society,  especially 
literature. 

4.  To  secure  close  observation,  clear  thinking,  skilled  execu- 
tion and  free  linguistic  expression  in  connection  with  all  activities. 

6.  To  mold  tlie  instinctive  and  emotional  reactions  in  all 
activities  in  order  that  sound  moral  habits,  moral  judgment  and 
social  ideals  may  be  established  and  come  to  Qontrol  all  develop- 
ing powers  for  complete  adult  adjustment. 


entire  year  from  early  in- 


(TO  HE  CONTINUED.) 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SWIMMING  POOL  AT  THE 
NEW  GYMNASIUM  OP  THE  RENSSELAER 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 
TROY,  N»  Y, 

(C«NfCI.UDBD.) 

SCOTT  \V.  MACKEV. 

Bacterial  Efficiency  of  the  Filters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  count  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
of  the  water  in  the  tank  was  so  high,  a  determination  of  the 
bacterial  efliciency  of  the  filters  was  undertaken. 

The  filters  are  provided  with  special  cocks  at  different  heights 
of  the  sandbed,  to  enable  samples  of  this  sort  to  be  obtained. 
Half-litre  samples  were  taken  from  above  and  from  below  the 
sandbed  b^  means  of  these  cocks,  and  sowings  made  from  them 
into  gelatine  medium.  From  the  total  counts  obtained  in  the 
above  way,  the  efficiencies  tabulated  below  were  calculated. 

Table  No.  7. 

I'ercentagf  of  i  em<>val 
Condition  of  ftlteri^  Xo.  1       Xo.  2       Xo.  3      Xo.  4 

One  hour  after  cleaning  with  city  water,  99.6  99.5  99.2  99.4 
Twelve  hours  after  cleaning,  99.8     99.8     99.7  99.8 

Twenty-four  houra  after  cleaning,  "  96.6     99.1     98.8  9^ 

The  action  of  the  filters  as  shown  by  these  tests  is  satisfactory. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  maximum  etticiency  seems  to  be 
reached  when  the  bed  has  had  time  to  become  compacted  after 
the  washing,  and  to  become. covered  again  with  a  layer  of  the 
sticky  hydroxide  from  the  alum. 

The  Quantity  of  Alum  Used. 

The  alum  is  fed  ^to  the  water  from  the  pool,  before  it  enters 

the  filters,  by  means  of  dashpots.  The  flow  of  water  through 
these  pots  is  rej^ulated  by  needle  vahes  and  it  is  by  adjusting 
these  valves  that  the  amount  of  alum  entering  the  water  is  con- 
trolled. Obviously  this  dose  is  not  a  constant  quantity  and  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  variation  is  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  pieces  of  alum  with  which  the  pots  are  filled. 

Becau  «'  of  this  tlie  following  method  was  used  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  aliun  added. 
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Two  barrels  of  alum  were  known  to  have  been  used  during  a 
period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  filtering  days.   From  the 

daily  records  of  the  operation  of  the  filters  the  average  number 
of  hours  of  filtration  during  this  period  was  found  to  be  eleven 

hours  per  day. 

Therefore,  150  days  at  11  hours  and  ai  100  gal./min.  equals 
150X11X60X100  =  9,900,000  gallons. 

And  the  alum  used  equals:  2  barrels  at  400  lbs.  =  800  lbs. 

==:"),600,0()0  grains. 
Therefore,  5G/i)U  =  0.56  grains  per  gallon  used. 

This  amount  of  alum  is  low,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  turbidity 
and  color  in  the  water  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
filtered  over  and  over  again,  it  is  plenty. 

This  qunntity  of  alum  wn?  added  by  setting  the  indicators  on 
the  dashpot  valves  at  three  notches.  By  usint;  ordinary  care  not 
to  let  tiic  alkalinity  of  the  water  fall  too  low,  there  is  little  danger 
of  getting  any  excess  of  alum  into  the  pool  with  this  setting. 

The  Use  of  Water. 

Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  tlie  swimming  pool  filled  to  the 
overflow  gutters  on  some  Monday  morning.  As  soon  as  the  first 
bather  enters  the  tsmk,  he  displaces  some  of  this  water  and  it 
overflows  into  the  drain.  But  the  quantity  of  water  which  is 
lost  by  actual  displacement  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  lost  by  splashing.  In  fact,  the  first  half  dozen  lively 
persons  to  eiucr  the  pool  waste  about  three  inches  of  water. 
After  this  three  inches  is  lost  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank 
remains  nearly  the  same,  falling  perhaps  another  inch  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

This  at  once  raises  the  qncslion  as  to  how  often  ihc  water 
thus  lost  should  be  replaced.  Inasnmch  as  one  inch  of  water 
in  this  tank  represents  about  fourteen  hundred  gallons,  the  initial 
splash  comes  to  some  forty-two  hundred  gallons.  This  means 
an  expense  of  twenty-one  cents,  as  the  water  is  metered  and  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  The  question, 
therefore,  reduces  to  one  of  cost.  For  this  reason  the  practice 
has  been  to  replace  it  only  at  intervals  of  one  week  or  even 
longer. 

Side  Wm  Scum. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  economies  in  the  use  of  water,  the 
scum  gutters  lose  one  of  their  chief  functions,  namely  the  pre- 
vention of  the  deposits  of  dark  colored  scum  on  the  walls  of 
the  tank  just  at  the  water  level.  This  unsiq:htly  deposit  detracts 
very  greatly  from  the  appearance  of  the  pool,  whose  main  appeal 
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lies  in  the  spotless  conditiun  of  its  surroundings  and  tlie  absolute 
clearness  of  its  water. 

The  removal  of  this  scum  gave  considerable  difficulty;  the 
only  method  which  met  with  any  success  was  to  scrub  it  vigor- 
ously with  a  scouring  material. 

At  a  time  when  this  deposit  reached  a  quite  cnnsiderahle 
thickness,  samples  were  obtained  by  scraping  with  a  knife  and 
an  analytical  examination  of  it  was  attempted. 

A  spectroscope  analysis  showed  that  calcium  was  present.  The 
material  was  then  tested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  determine  if 
calcium  carbonate  would  be  indicated  by  any  cffcn  cscencc.  The 
eft'ervcscetice,  if  any,  was  very  slight,  the  material  bein^  of  a 
waxy  nature  which  was  attacked  by  the  acid  only  with  difticulty. 

Another  sample  was  dried  at  105°  C,  and  after  weighing  was 
ignited  in  platinum  for  loss  of  organic  matter.  This  amounted 
to  S2  per  cent. 

From  these  tests  we  may  conclude  that  the  deposit  is  a  calcium 
compound,  probably  organic,  and  of  a  soapy  or  waxy  nature.  It 
is,  perhaps,  formed  from  the  body  oils  and  perspiration,  together 
with  bits  of  miscellaneous  material  from  the  body  and  from 
other  sources. 

ContammotioH  from  B,  Coli. 

rnasmucli  as  we  had  made  numerous  tests  for  coli  in  the 
water  of  the  tank,  fuiding  tiiem  in  some  cases  but  more  often 
getting  negative  results,  it  was  thought  interesting  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  these  bacteria  in  some  of  the  places 
noted  below. 

In  making  this  investigation  the  following:  method  was  used. 
Small  tufts  of  absorbent  cotton  were  placed  in  separate  glass 
covered  petri  dishes,  and  the  lot  of  dishes  then  placed  in  a  copper 
container.  This  cylinder  and  its  contents  were  then  sterilized 
in  the  Lautenschlaeger  sterilizer  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  160**  C. 

The  .1-c.c.  pipettes  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  water 
sowings  were  plugged  with  cotton  near  the  end  which  i*^  placed 
in  the  mouth,  and  then  placed  in  suitable  glass  tubes  containing 
a  cotton  plug  in  the  open  end,  and  sterilized  at  the  same  time. 

In  sampling,  the  tuft  of  sterilized  cotton  was  swabbed  over  the 
place  to  be  tested  and  then  returned  to  the  dish.  When  necessary, 
the  cotton  was  moi'=tcncd  with  sterile  water  before  use. 

The  samples  cnlleetcrl  in  ihi^  manner  were  taken  at  once  lo  the 
laboratory.  Here  the  cotton  swab  was  rinsed  in  a  small  tpiaiUiiy 
of  sterile  water  and  one  c.c.  sowing  of  the  water  made  into  five 
Smith  tubes  of  lactose  bouillon. 

These  tubes  were  incubated  at  .32°  C.  The  foiniation  of  gas, 
the  presumptive  test  for  coli,  is  noted  in  the  following  table: 
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Tabl£  No.  & 


Place  of  Sampllnff 


FormatioD  of  Gas  after 
24  hn.   48bca.  721m. 


1.  Well  in  filter  room, 

2.  Floor  near  door,  pool  room, 

3.  Back  of  a  person  about  to  enter  the  tank  after 


0/5  0,'  2/5 
0/5     0/5  0/5 


taking  a  shower. 

4.  Floor  of  steam  room, 

5.  Staffnant  pool  by  springboard, 

6.  Gi  rii  r,i'.  staircase, 

7.  Dirt  from  road  near  Gym, 
&  Grais  near  same^ 

9.  Leaf  from  tree  near  road, 


1/5  1/5  1/5 

5/5  5/5  5/5 

5/5  5/5  5/5 

5/5  5/5  5/5 

5/5  5/5  5/5 

0/5  2/5  ys 

0/5  1/5  1/5 


From  these  tests  we  may  conclude  that  although  coh  is  of  wide 
distribution,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  present  in  many  of  the  places 
usually  supposed  to  abotmd  with  it.  Furthermore,  we  must  not 
expect  that  every  bather  entering  the  water  will  carry  eoli  in 
on  his  body. 

Hair  i«  the  Pool. 

Very  shortly  after  the  pool  wa  <  [  ciied  to  the  bathers  there 
bcpan  to  aj>[>ear  dark  patches  on  the  bottom.  These  gradually 
compacted  themselves  into  fluffy  rolls  of  considerable  size,  which 
moved  slowly  towards  tlic  deep  end  of  the  tank. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  formation  of  these 
was  due,  some  samples  were  obtained  by  diving  and  submitted 
to  a  microscopical  examination. 


These  fibers  were  easily  identitied  under  a  low  power  lense,  and 
the  percentage  obtained  by  counting  them. 

The  large  amount  of  jute  fiber  present  at  once  drew  attention 
to  the  pusher  used  to  remove  these  rolls.  This  pusher  is  a  long- 
handled  wooden  frame,  which  was  covered  with  coarse  pieces  of 
bagging.  This  loosely  woven  covering  was  badly  frayed,  and 
was  quite  evidently  contributing  considerably  to  the  trouble.  To 
remedy  this  a  i)iece  of  carpet  was  substituted. 

A  second  examination  shows  the  effect  of  this  change: 


Microscopical  Exami-n.a,tion  or  "Hair"  Rolls. 


No.  1.  Hair, 


MfCKDScopicAL  Examination  of  ''HAot**  Rolls. 


No.  1.    Hair,  85  per  cent 

Jute  and  threads.  5  per  cent 
Miscetlaneous  lint.     10  per  cent 
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The  accumulation  of  hair  in  such  quantities  seems  quite  re- 
markable, but  the  trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  pool. 
In  places  where  the  bathers  wear  dothtng  of  any  sort,  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  total  amoont. 

To  remove  this  accumulation  it  is  the  practice  to  push  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  towards  the  bottom  drain,  and  tlu-n  hy  opcninpf 
the  valve  in  the  filter  room,  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  into  the 
waste  pipe.  This  method  wastes  about  two  or  three  inches  of 
water  every  time  it  is  resorted  to. 

In  othtr  places  a  long-handled  rake  is  sometimes  used. 

Another  method  and  one  that  seems  to  have  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  is  by  the  use  of  aii  ejector.  This  ejector  would  work 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  for  a  filter  pump,  and  use  the 
city  water  for  its  supply. 

Bathes  Hygiene. 

In  addition  to  the  various  precautions  before  mentioned  there 
is  another  item  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  We  have  refer^ 
ence  to  the  habits  of  the  lathers,  and  to  the  care  and  intelligence 
with  which  they  use  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  keep  the 
swimming  pool  in  proper  condition. 

The  soap  cups  furnish  an  example.  When  llie  ix^ol  was  iirst 
opened  for  bathing,  rto  soap  cups  were  installed  in  the  showers. 
Each  man  was  expected  to  furnish  and  care  for  his  own  soap 
imtil  such  a  time  as  they  could  be  put  in.  This  was  a  great  in- 
convenience and  the  use  of  soap  was  found  by  close  observation 
to  be  very  perfunctory  indeed.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  first  bacteriological  examinations  were  made.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  responsibility  for  poor 
results  at  the  time  was  due  to  this  cause. 

I'pon  the  installation  of  the  soap  cups,  however,  the  other 
extreme  was  encountered.  The  use  of  soap  became  so  j^eneral 
that  on  some  days  an  iridescent  film  was  detected  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  tank.  In  one  case  a  fellow  was  even  found 
in  the  water  of  the  pool,  calmly  shampooing  his  hair,  and  the 
water  all  around  him  was  milky  from  his  lavish  use  of  soap. 

The  remedy  of  course  lies  in  educating  the  bathers  as  to 
what  i>  the  proper  Ijebavior  in  a  pool  which  must  be  shared  by 
so  many  people.  This  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
means  of  floor  talks  to  those  men  who  come  under  the  jurisdiC' 
tion  of  the  physical  training  department  The  others  must  neces- 
sarily learn  by  example. 

A  point  which  must  he  strongly  emphasized  is  the  use  of  the 
scum  gutter  for  purposes  of  expectoration;  its  function  of  hand- 
rail is  entirely  secondary. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the  use  of  cotton  in  the  ears  of 
bathers.    The  practice  of  thus  protecting  the  ears  from  the 
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entrance  of  water  is  quite  prevalent;  as  a  result  much  of  this 
cotton  finds  its  way  into  the  water,  where  it  spreads*  out  and 

forms  a  sort  of  slimy  scum.  This  matter  is  more  annoying  than 
serious,  but  as  there  is  a  vcr\'  simple  and  efficient  rubber  device 
on  the  market  for  the  same  purpose,  the  remedy  seems  obvious. 

Critical  Statements  by  Bathers. 

Befnrr  Icrn  in^  tlie  subject  of  bathers  a  word  might  be  said  as 
to  the  v.iluc  ui  criticisms  made  by  persons  who  use  the  swimming 
pool.  Although  it  may  at  first  seem  strange,  these  comments 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value.  Tliis  is  especial!}  the  case 
if  the  persons  suspect  that  the  water  is  being  treated  in  some 
way  or  other.  Tii  connection  with  this  we  mention  an  example 
of  Doctor  Mason\>,  namely  the  city  of  Elmira.  In  this  city  the 
addition  of  alum  to  the  water  was  detected  by  the  consumers  three 
days  before  it  was  actually  put  in.  Somewhat  similar  trouble 
was  experienced  during  these  experiments,  some  mention  of 
wliich  is  made  under  the  subject  of  chlorine  treatment  of  the 
water. 

Circulation  of  the  H  ater  in  the  Sivinimittff  Pool. 

During  the  ccnirse  of  these  experiments  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whetlier  the  water  in  the  tank  was  properly  circu- 
lated. As  a  result,  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the 
actual  course  of  the  water,  and  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
dead  points  where  t^cteria  might  gather.  This  item  of  free  and 
complete  circulation  is  important,  since  one  of  the  chief  safe- 
guards at'^ainst  infection  is  the  immediate  dilution  of  any  con- 
tamiuaiion  which  mij^iiL  lind  its  way  into  the  pool. 

For  the  pur]){)se  of  this  investigation,  floats  were  constructed 
of  larige  corks,  to  each  of  which  a  100  c.c.  bottle  was  suspended 
by  a  fine  cord.  These  bottles  were  provided  with  ground  glass 
stoppers  and  by  tilling  them  to  the  lirojier  amount,  the  cork 
floated  high  and  free  in  the  water.  This  prevented  the  surface 
currents  having  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  course  of  the  float. 

Determinations  were  made  at  two  different  depths,  and  the 
courses  of  the  floats  are  shown  on  the  accompanyii^  tracing, 
which  was  made  from  the  original  notes. 
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The  circulation  was  satisfactory.  Any  tendency  to  stagnate  in 
the  whirlpools  indicated  on  the  charts  would  probably  cared 
for  by  the  agitation  caused  by  the  bathers. 

In  one  pool  which  has  come  to  our  notice,  the  water  enters 
from  below,  at  the  deep  end  of  the  pool,  and  kaves  by  the  over- 
flow gutters.  This  ^ccms  to  l>e  a  ratlier  more  ett'ective  way  of 
securing  a  thorough  circulation. 

Physical  Conditions  of  the  Pool,  etc. 

From  a  physical  standpoint  the  swimming  pool  and  its  accesso~ 
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ries  are  well  designed  and  operated.  A  few  criticisms  might  be 
made,  however. 

The  first  is  in  re.e^anl  to  tlio  drainage  of  the  floor  at  the  west 
end  of  the  pool,  and  j)articularly  of  the  urinal  there.  This 
urinal  is  so  placed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  material  for 
which  it  should  care  finds  its  way  onto  the  floor  and  thence  to 
a  pool  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  room.  It  is  almost  impos* 
sihle  not  to  step  in  this  on  entering  the  room.  Undoubtedly  much 
of  it  is  tracked  into  the  water  of  the  tank  in  this  way. 

W'c  wiuilrl  suj^gest  that  this  urinal  be  placed  in  the  Muall  lobby 
at  the  entrance  to  the  room.  This  change  could  be  made  very 
easily  and  the  plumbing  connections  now  in  place  would  serve. 

Another  point  worth  looking  into  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
showers.  At  the  present  time  they  vary,  with  no  definite  pur- 
pose, from  one  which  gives  a  jerk  of  water  almost  unbearable 
in  force,  to  another  which  has  given  no  water  for  a  month,  at 
least. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  custodian  of  the  gymnasium  be 
given  authority  to  maintain  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  showers, 
both  as  to  the  force  of  water  and  as  to  its  ra^ge  of  temperature. 

Lastly,  in  rej^ard  to  the  manner  of  going  from  the  locker  room 

to  the  swiniming  ixxil  below. 

At  present  the  <»iily  way  is  by  way  of  the  main  staircase,  which 
necessitates  sending  t»ut  an  alarm  every  time  there  are  women 
visitors  in  the  building. 

Aside  from  this  "asthetic"  objection,  there  are  more  serious 
reasons  why  some  other  means  should  be  provided. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  swimming  pool  itself,  the  twofold 
use  of  these  stairs  is  ohjcclional.  Not  only  is  mucli  extra  dirt 
tracked  in,  but  un  otca>ions  when  the  side  door  has  been  open 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  dust  from  the  outside  has  been  [)lainly 
noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  is  also  objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bathers,  who 
are  compelled  to  through  the  open  liall  and  to  pass  directly 
in  front  of  the  side  door,  opening  to  the  outside  air.  In  winter 
this  exposure  is  not  only  a  decided  discomfort,  but  also  a  con- 
siderable danger.  During  the  baseball  season  the  members  of 
the  team  have  used  this  same  staircase  in  gom^  to  and  from  their 
dressing  roorn.  The  splinters  which  their  spikes  have  raised  in 
the  wooded  mat  on  the  staircase  have  raised  havoc  with  the  bare 
feet  of  the  bathers. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  staircase  be  constructed  leading  from 
the  balcony  of  the  swimming  pool  room  to  the  level  of  the  pool 
floor.  This  stairway  could  easily  be  constructed  and  would  not 
necessitate  cnttinf,^  the  marMe  floor  slabs. 

Bathers  might  tlun  directly  from  tlie  locker  room  to  the 
pool,  without  going  through  ilie  outer  halls. 
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As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  experiments  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  reached: 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  swinuning  pool  should  be  watched  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  by  a  competent  person.  This  watching  should 
he  supplemented  by  frequent  floor  talks  to  the  men  who  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ljymnasium  authorities. 

"i.  The  system  of  reiiltration,  as  against  a  hll  and  draw  system, 
is  a  success. 

3.  The  filters  themselves  normally  act  well,  but  without  care- 
ful watch inff  cantiot  be  expected  to  give  a  complete  guarantee  of 

an  entirely  inirilied  water. 

4.  1  he  water  should  be  dosed  at  suitable  intervals  to  maintain 
the  alkalinity  at  a  normal  figure.  Unless  this  alkalinity  be  main- 
tained, the  51ters  are  of  little  or  no  \alue.  because  of  the  alum 
not  being  decomposed.  An  alkalinity  equivalent  to  twenty  parts 
per  million  of  calcium  carbonate  would  meet  all  requirements. 
This  can  best  be  maintained  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
in  the  proper  amounts. 

5.  The  water  should  be  dosed  at  suitable  intervals  with  bleach 
or  with  free  chlorine  in  order  to  suppl^ent  the  beneficial  action 
of  the  filters. 

a.  The  dose  of  bleach  should  be  0.33  p. p.m.  of  available 
chlorine.  Should  the  water  become  turbid  or  colored  at  any  time, 
this  dose  should  be  changed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  turbid 
or  colored  water  needs  more  bleach  to  effect  complete  steriliza- 
tion, 

t.  The  dose  of  bleach  should  be  added  under  water,  to  prevent 
detection  by  the  bathers. 

8.  The  dose  should  be  added  with  care  and  controlled  by  the 
proper  tests,  as  too  great  an  amount  would  be  detected  by  the 
bathers  and  complained  of  whether  or  not  there  was  enough 
present  to  be  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 

W'e  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  thanks  to  Prof.  P.  B. 
Samson  for  placing  the  gymnasium  at  our  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  tests  and  for  several  helpful  suggestions  during 

the  course  of  the  examination.  We  also  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Paige,  custodian  of  the  g3rmnasiuni,  for  his  willinq-  and  intelli- 
gent c()(»])eration.  without  which  the  difikulties  of  this  investiga- 
tion would  have  been  increased  very  greatly  indeed. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

//  is  imperative  that  members  should  notify  the  secretary  of 
change  of  address  so  that  no  Reviews  may  be  lost  in  the  mail, 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  CON- 
VBNTION,  JULY  21.24,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DeGrool,  clianuuiii  ot  program  coinniiiiec  writes 
that  a  fine  convention  is  to  be  expected.  With  the  distance  to 

California  and  the  delay  in  the  final  arrai^iements,  it  is  not 

possible  in  this  issirc  to  give  n  detailed  account.  The  May  Re- 
view pave  the  prof^ram  so  far  as  it  was  completed  to  date.  The 
following  additions  should  be  made  to  the  Therapeutic  Section: 

4.  Charles  LeRoy  Lowman,  M.  Los  Angeles.  Cat  "Clothing  for 
School  Girls.  Its  Relation  to  Health  and  Efficiency." 

5.  C.  C.  Crane.  M.      San  Francisco,  Cat  "Scoliosis." 

The  members  have  alreadv  received  an  attractive  circular  giv- 
ing the  itinernr>'  for  the  trip  from  Chicaf^o.  The  acceptances 
should  go  in  promptly  for  this  train.  If  any  meni1>er  has  not 
received  an  itinerary  through  an  oversight,  he  may  secure  one 
by  writing  to  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

CONVENTION  DATES. 

American  Physical  Education  Association,  July  21-24.,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association,  June  25>26,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

National  Induration  Association,  August  16-26,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Physical  education  section,  August  18. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Harvard  Summer  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dartmouth  Summer  School,  Hanover,  N.  IT,  July  <j,  for  six 
weeks. 

Chautauqua  Summer  School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  for  six 
weeks. 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin  Summer  School,  Madison,  Wis. 

June  21 -July  :^<> 

Southern  Normal  (."i>llege  Summer  School,  Hot  Springs,  N.  C, 
June  15- August  18. 
American  College  of  Physical  Education  Summer  School; 

Chicago,  111..  July  1 -August  5. 

Second  Annual  School  for  Athletic  Coaches,  University  of 
lUmois,  L  rbana,  Hi.,  June  21-30. 
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C0NGHBS8  OF  PHYSICAL  BDUCATION»  N.  B.  A. 
AUGUST  18,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Gbnbkal  SiniiKv— Playoockds. 

9.00  A.M. 

1.  Georj^e  E.  Dickey,  superintendent  Recreation  Department,  city  of 
Oakland,  Cal.  "Organization  and  Management  of  Playgrounds  and  Rec- 
reatiijn  Centers." 

2.  Edward  B.  DeGroot,  director  physical  training,  public  schootep  Sao 
Francisco,  Ca!.  "The  Next  Steps  m  the  Development  of  Public  Play- 
grounds." 

3.  Harriet  W.  Thompson,  department  ot'  physical  education.  University 
of  Ornoii,  Et^ne,  Ore.   Subfect  to  be  supplied. 

4.  Katharine  M.  Cook,  assistant  in  rural  education,  niireati  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  O.  C  "Playgrounds  in  connection  with  Rural 
Schools." 

2.00  P.M. 

1.  Charles  K  Teach.  Orange  Union  High  School,  Orange,  Cal.  "Ath- 
letics and  Playgruunds." 

2.  Charlotte  Stewart,  department  of  physical  training,  public  schools, 
Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah.   "The  Place  of  Play  in  a  Scheme  of  Physical 

Training." 

3.  Albert  E.  Winship.  I >L.  D.,  member  State  Board  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  "Physical  Training  Essential."  Discussion  led  by  Everett 
C  Beach,'  M.  director  of  physical  education,  public  schools,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

8.00  P.M. 

1.  Richard  G.  Boone,  professor  of  education.  University  nf  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  "The  Educational  Value  of  Playgrounds."  r3iscilSsioa 
led  by  F.  H.  dark,  superintendent  of  schools,  Central  City,  Col 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL  HYGI£N£  ASSOCIATION,  JUNE  25-26.  1915. 

Tbb  Civic  Aoditouuv,  San  FitAMcrsoo,  Cal. 

First  Session,  9.30  a.m.,  June  ^5. 

Address  "f  the  president,  H-  M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  secretary  state  board 

of  health,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
"Work  of  the  DefHUtment  of  Hygiene  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York."  Thomas  A.  Storey,  director  of  hygiene,  Cnllcpe  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  secretary  of  the  American  School  llygii-'ne  Asso- 
ciation. 

"The  Curve  of  Distribution  of  Activities  in  the  Organization  of  a  Cur- 
riculum." Clark  W.  Hclhrington,  professor  of  physical  education,  uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

"The-  Relation  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  to  the  Academic  E)epart- 
mcnt  in  the  University."  W.  P.  Lucas,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pediatrics, 
University  of  Califomta  Medical  School,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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"A  Health  Examination  at  School  Entrance.**   Wtlltani  H.  Bumham, 

Ph.  D.,  professor  of  pcfiaprntr:,'.  (  lark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"The  Education  of  the  Child  in  Oral  HyKicne."  Guy  S.  Millberry,  dtaii 
of  the  Dental  College.  I'niversity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

''Some  Results  ..f  the  Hcahh  Inspection  of  400.fXX)  Rural  School  Chil- 
dren in  Peniis)  Ivania."  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  commissioner  of  health,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

"Statistical  l'\idenre  of  Physical  Progress  or  Deterioratimi  nf  Srhnol 
Children."  Frederick  L.  liofTman,  statistician,  The  Prudential  insurance 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Second  Session.  J  f*.m..  Friday,  June  2S- 

"Some  Lessons  from  the  Open-Air  School."  Sherman  C.  Kinjisley, 
director  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago,  111. 

"A  i>tate  Program  of  Schoolhouse  Hygiene."  S.  A.  Callahan,  com- 
missioner of  school  buildings,  state  department  of  education,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 

"Cloth  Window  Open- Air  Schools."  John  B,  Todd,  M.  D.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

"The  Unit  Schnolhnnsc  and  its  Lighting."  R.  W.  Corwin,  M.  11.  i  hief 
surgeon,  The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Minnequa  Hospital, 
Pueblo.  Colo. 

"A  System  of  .Sanitary  School  Inspection  with  (iraded  Standards  and 
Exact  Rating  oi  School  DuiUHivKs  "  Walter  S.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  director 
of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Hygienic  Needs  <A  ralif<>rnia  Rural  Sehools."  Marg^aret  K.  Shallen- 
berger.  Ph.  D.,  commissioner  oi  ekmeiitary  schools  lor  Caliiurnia,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

"Some  Lines  ,tf  Progress  in  School  Architecture."   Charles  S.  Kaiser, 

architect,  San  1  rancisco,  Cal. 

"A  Review  ot  the  Work  of  the  Health  and  Development  Department 
of  the  Lits  Angeles  Schools  '"  A.  \\  Moore.  M.  D.,  director  of  depart* 
ment  of  health  and  development,  Los  .\,iigcles,  Cal. 

Third  Session,  9,30  a.m.,  Salurday,  June  26. 

"The  School  and  the  Social  Hygiene  Movement."  William  V .  Snow, 
M.  D.,  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Xcw  Vork. 

'•The  Educational  Basis  for  Sex  Instruction."*  C.  E.  Rugh,  professor 
of  ediuaticin.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

**The  Hygienic  Value  of  Grading  a  School  According  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  PttpiTs."  H.  H.  Goddard,  Pn.  D.,  director  of  research.  The  Training 
SchtK^l.  \  ineland,  N.  j. 

"Some  Results  of  a  Study  of  Goitre  Among  School  Children."  D.  C 
Hall.  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical  education  and  liygiene.  University  of 
Was!nnf.rtMn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"The  l  eachcr's  Part  in  the  Control  oi  Communicable  Diseases  of  School 
Children."  J.  M.  I'orce,  M.  D.,  assistan*^  professor  of  epidemiology. 
University  of  California.  lU^rkclcy.  Cal 

"Six  Years  of  Health  Insix*ction  in  Oakland,  Cal."  N.  K.  Foster,  M.  D., 
medical  director  of  schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"The  Value  "f  Competitive  Games  in  the  Physical  Training  of  Univer- 
sity .Students."  lUthcrt  R.  Stolz,  assistant  professor  of  hygiene.  Stanford 
University.  C^al. 

"Xormal  Sch(M)ls  as  Instruments  of  Public  Health."  Elizabeth  W. 
.\llisc»n,  M.  IX.  medical  director  of  stale  normal  schools,  Superior.  Wis. 

"School  Hygiene  and  the  Community."  L.  N.  Mines,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Craw  fords  ville,  Ind. 
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Fourth  Session.  3  p.m.,  Saturday,  June  26. 

"The  Conservation  of  \  isidn."  Gcdrpre  H.  Krcss,  M.  D.,  dean  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Departmeui  uf  the  Lnivcrsity  ol  LaihOrnia,  CollcKe  of 
Medicine.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Safef^ii.irding  the  K\c-ii^'ht  <.f  School  Children.''  M.  Liickiesh.  M.  D., 
The  Nela  Research  Labt)ralury,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rapcr  In  l>e  riad  by 
Mr.  L.  R.  Voyer,  General  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisi.  >.  I  al. 

"The  Relation  of  Home  Fconnmic;  \o  Cliild  \\  tit  arc."  Edna  Rich, 
president.  State  Normal  Schuul  of  Manual  Arts  an<l  iloinc  Economics, 
Santa  Uarhara.  Cal. 

"The  Height  and  Weight  of  Sch  .-.l  Children."  Lee  K.  Erankel,  M.  D.. 
sixth  vice-president,  Metropolitan  Life  luiuratice  Co..  New  York.  N.  V. 

"Significance  and  Prevention  of  Amebic  Infections  in  Mouths  of  School 
Children."  Anna  Wessels  Williams,  M.  D.,  division  of  laboratori^ 
department  of  health.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

"Some  Lessons  from  Ten  ^'ears  of  Health  and  Devtli»p!nent  Work  in 
a  City  bcbool  System."  George  L.  Leslie,  M.  A.,  formerly  director  of 
health  and  development,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"School  Hygiene  in  Hawaii."  j.  S.  B.  Pratt,  M.  D.»  president  terri- 
torial board  of  health,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Baroness  Rose  Posse  has  resigned  from  the  active  duties  as 

president  of  the  Po.sse  Normal  School  .nu!  lias  sold  her  interests 
to  ^Tr.  Hartrig  No-^^^in  formerly  director  of  physical  training,, 
public  schools  of  lirookline,  Mass.,  and,  since  1801,  in  charge 
of  educational  and  medical  gj'mnastics  at  Harvard  Suninier 
School.  She  will  remain  as  president  emeritus,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  She  will  also  continue 'to  edit  the 
Posse  Gymnasium  Journal, 


SOOTRBRN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C. 

On  April  1.  W.  \\*.  Hastings,  Ph.  D..  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Nornial  .School  of  Physical  Educ.ilion  in  Battle  Crctk, 
to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Southern  Normal  College.  I  hey 
have  a  summer  session  in  physical  education  and  play  and  carry 
on  a  course  for  the  training  of  physical  directors. 

The  rniir«e  hi  physical  education  is  carried  on  in  coimection 
with  a  sanitarium  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  learning  massage, 
hydrotherapy,  dietetics,  etc. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Heakt  Disease,  nuxm  Pressure  and  the  N.m  heim  Treat- 
ment. By  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  funk  &  \V agnails  Co.,  1914.   317  pp.   Price  $3. 

This  vohuTU-  ha?  met  with  phenomenal  success,  as  five  editions  have  been 
calkd  fur  in  ten  years,  and  since  its  publication  no  work  has  appeared 
to  replace  it.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  heart  specialist,  but  has  been 
written  for  the  fjrtteral  practitioner  and  supplies  the  information  re- 
quired in  the  maaagttncnt  of  heart  disease  and  artcriusclerosis,  besides 
describing  accurately  the  Nauheim  treatment.  The  many  really  service- 
able illustrations  are  of  great  assistance.  Doctor  Bishop  added  a  chap- 
ter on  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  Blood  Pressure  Instruments"  in 
the  last  edition  and  in  this,  the  fifth  edition,  the  author  has  again  care- 
fully gone  over  the  book  and  made  changes  and  additions  where  necessary, 
including  a  full  and  complete  index. 

Chapter  I  distus^t  s  in  nnc  section  the  increase  of  arterial  pressure  due 
to  exercise  and  tlie  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  arteries  turned 
from  the  large  veins  in  die  abdomen^  during  the  exercise. 

The  N.iuheim-SchMtt  treatment  of  baths  and  exercise  is  discussed  in 
live  chapters  of  the  text. 

The  discussion  in  diapter  X  on  the  blood  vessel  lone  nudntaining  fine- 
fiiin  of  tin-  lirain  in  its  relationship  to  the  voluntary  muscles  win  be  of 
interest  to  physical  educators. 

School  Hygiene.  By  Robert  A.  Lyster,  M,  D,  Published  by 
Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  350  pp.  Price  $1,15.  - 

An  important  step  in  hygienic  reform  is  the  recent  legislation  which 
makes  medical  inspection  compulsory  in  many  school  systems.  There 
is  room,  therefore,  for  a  book  that  will  give  teachers  a  sufficient  training 
in  hygiene  to  enable  them  to  act  as  efficient  assistants  to  the  school  medi- 
cal officer.  "School  Hygiene"  not  only  gives  this,  but  also  various  impor- 
tant examinations  in  the  subject.  TTie  author  has  been  carefnl  not  to 
introduce  an  unnecc-ssary  proportion  of  theoretical  information,  and  has 
in  all  cases  explained  his  meaning  iu  the  simplest  language  available. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  stich  a  recent  book  does  not  give  any  recog- 
nition to  the  newer  work  on  ventilation,  humidity  and  carbon-dioxide  con- 
tent. In  its  discussions  a  book  intended  for  teadiers  should  give  the 
recent  information,  at  least  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  printed. 

The  Feelings  of  Man.  By  Nathan  A.  Hari  cy.  Published  by 
IVanoick  &  York  Inc.,  1914.   376  pp.   Price  $1.60. 

This  !  k  attempts  to  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  psychological  phe- 
nomena the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  physiology  and  neurology, 
in  a  more  emphatic  way  than  is  usually  undertaken.  It  is  believed  that 
no  theory  of  feeling  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  seek  a  physiolog- 
ical basis,  and  ilic  imperfections  in  the  various  theories  of  this  nature 
that  have  been  advanced,  as  well  as  the  troth  that  they  contain,  have  been 
pointed  out. 

The  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is  written  is  frankly  mechanistic. 
The  author  docs  not  lusitate  to  employ  h\ i»ot!ietical  reasoning,  believing 
that  hypothesis,  if  it  is  carefully  considered  and  based  upon  a  sufficient 
number  of  well-ascertained  facts,  is  a  most  important  method  of  investi- 
gation. The  interpretation  of  feeling  is  based  upon  a  physiological  hy- 
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pothcsis  which  the  author  regards  as  holding  the  same  relation  to  psychol- 
ogy  that  the  hypothesis  of  molecales  and  atoms  and  electrons  does  to 

chemistry,  or  the  representation  of  forces  by  lines  does  to  physics. 

The  book  is  likely  to  prove  very  attractive,  not  only  to  psychologists 
and  others  who  are  •especially  interested  in  the  study  of  the  feelings,  but 
also  to  hioloKists.  since  it  i)rcscnts  an  ai>peal  that  is  ladcing  in  most  of 
the  books  on  psychological  subjects. 

The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Nature  Studv.  By  John  Rennie, 
PublislTc  ]  by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore.   368  pp. 

Price  $1.10, 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  equip  teachers  with  first-hand  knowledge  of 
facts,  principles  and  methods  so  as  to  render  them  self-reliant  as  regards 
the  development  of  their  work  in  this  subject.  It  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  organization  of  nature  study  throughout  the  school,  typical  courses 
of  study  for  the  different  grades  in  the  school,  particulars  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  work,  of  town  schools  and  country  schools,  of  the  school 
garden  and  the  school  aquarium.  As  to  methods  of  teaching,  the  author 
regards  it  as  specially  necessary  in  nature  study  that  general  principles 
should  be  kept  in  view,  while  considerable  latitude  may  he  allowed  in 
the  matter  of  details.  An  important  place  is  given  to  the  keeping  of 
pictorial  calendars  on  which  observations  made  by  pupils  out  of  doors 
should  he  recorded ;  weaffier  records  should  also  be  kept,  and  in  country 
districts,  at  any  rate,  the  dales  of  commencement  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

The  greater  pnrt  of  the  book  is  taken  tip  with  outlines  of  model  les- 
sons dealing  with  typical  studies.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
original  drawings  and  a  targe  colored  frontispiece  and  is  also  provided 
with  a  glossary  of  Nature  Study  terms. 

The  Socialized  Conscience.  By  Joseph  H.  Coffin.  Published 
by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  1913.  24:7  pp.  Price  $1.^5, 

The  particular  merit  of  this  new  text-book  in  ethics  consists  in  the  fact 
that  by  approaching  the  subject  from  the  social  standpoint,  morality 
is  given  a  very  rich  and  full  content.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  mo- 
rality is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  significant  facts  of  life,  and  Doctor 

Coffin  lias  5;ucceeded  admirably  in  giving  it  concrcteness  and  definiteness, 
and  in  making  its  claims  real  and  vital.  The  author  holds  that  the 
moral  situation  is  always  a  social  situation,  and  that  moral  conduct  is  the 
reaction  of  a  self  to  a  vital  social  probletri.  Accordingly,  the  tv.M  factors 
upon  which  ethical  tlieory  is  based  arc  selfhood,  or  personality;  and 
the  moral  situations  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  institutional  life 
of  society.  The  lirst  three  chapters  of  the  hook  are  devoted  to  the 
development  oi  the  mural  criterion — the  Socialized  Conscience;  this  is 
approached  by  way  of  both  psychology  and  sociology.  The  five  suc- 
ceeding chapters  discuss,  in  the  light  of  the  moral  criterion,  the  most 
significant  of  the  moral  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
great  social  institutions:  namely,  the  home,  the  school,  the  vocation,  the 
state,  and  the  church.  A  fmal  chapter  gatliers  up  the  conclusions  of  both 
lines  of  enquiry  and  states  them  in  the  form  of  an  ideal. 

FlROEBEL  AS  A  PiONEER  IN  MonrRN  PsYCTioT.ocv.  By  P..  R.  Mur- 
ray. Published  by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  224  pp.  Frice 
$1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Froebd's  educational  theories 
were  based  on  psychological  views  of  a  type  much  more  modem  than  is 
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at  all  gfenerally  understood.  Most  educationists  have  read  "The  Education 
of  Man,"  htu  few  outside  the  kindergarten  world  are  likely  t  t  ha\e  be- 
stowed much  thought  on  Froebel's  later  writings.  It  is  in  tliese,  how- 
ever, that  we  see  Froebel  watching  u  itli  earnest  attention  that  earliest 
mental  development  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  chapter  in  mental 
science,  but  wnich  was  then  largely,  if  not  entirely,  ignored. 

The  major  part  of  the  book  is  intcndid  \<->  show  the  correctness  of 
Froebel's  views  on  points  now  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance 
and  generally  recognized  as  modern  theories.  For  this  purpose  passages 
from  Fr( "(Iters  writinj^s  arc  ccinpared  with  similar  passages  from  such 
undoubted  authorities  as  Dr.  James  Ward,  Professor  Stout,  Professor 
Llojrd  Morgan,  Mr.  W.  Macdougall.  Mr.  J.  Irving  King  and  others,  fe- 
vcaliiiK  a  ^  lid  ami  iiiit  of  psychological  discovery  for  which  Froebel  has 
had,  as  yet,  but  little  credit. 

Socialism  and  Syndicalism.    By  PhUip  Snowden,  Pub- 
lished by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc,    Frontispiece.    363  pp. 

Price  40  cents. 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden  i><  recoj^ni/ed  as  the  si)okcsman  (.f  S« 'ciatist'^.  His 
advocacy  of  his  pet  thet>ry  is  a>  ardfiu  a.s  his  criticism  oi  Syndicalism  is 
destructive.  The  book  is  cleverly  written  and  most  comprehensive,  and 
will  take  rank  as  a  standard  text-book  on  Socialism. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Fsychoi^y.   By  Benjamin  Ditmvilh, 
Published  by  lyarmck  &  York,  Inc.  383  pp.  Price  $1.40, 

The  oliject  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  text-lti><>k  of  Psychol  . suit- 
able for  the  use  of  teaclier->;  in  other  words,  a  b<>i>k  which,  while  uuiiii^  a 
'  clear  and  ade(|uate  accoum  of  the  nature  and  dcvcloptucnt  ot  mental 
procesx  s,  shal!  dt)  so  throughout  with  reference  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
school.  Thus  it  seeks  t<>  enahle  the  teacher  f"ir«t  ti  i  nhtain  a  llrm  jjrasp 
of  the  fundamental  laets  oi  psychology  and  then  tu  utilize  his  knowledge 
in  the  classroom. 

Tlifi >u^;lii >ut  the  work  the  author  has  tried  to  a\i'id  details  which  have 
little  bearing  < 'U  educitii  inal  pn>cedure  and  to  j.-u  e  .i  clear  sketch  of  the 
essential  mental  factors  with  which  the  teacher  has  i-,  deal,  and  which  he 
hopes  to  develop.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  make  the  serious  study  of 
psychology  easy.  But  it  is  possible  so  to  present  the  matter  that  the 
painstaking  student  of  average  ability  can  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
mind  of  the  child,  can  appreciate  the  nature  of  his  task  as  a  teacher,  and 
can  make  his  practice  in  school  into  an  intelligent  attempt  at  supplying 
the  growing  mmd  with  the  food  which  it  is  capable  of  assimilating. 

Chiluken'.^  ri:Ki  ki'TIOn.>..     By  \V.  A.  Winch.     I'uhlishcd  by 
Wanvick  &  York,  Inc.,  1911.    21(1  pp.    Price  ^/.50. 

\Vhat  do  children  observe  and  what  do  they  not  observe  at  difTerent  stages 
of  their  development?  Mr.  Winch  made  careful  experimental  studies  in 
the  public  sclu>ols  to  find  (njt.  In  this  book,  which  bears  the  sub>title:  An 
Experimental  Study  of  Observation  in  School  Children,  the  author  not 
•mly  gi\es  his  results,  which  are  of  importance  for  educational  theory, 
but  he  also  publisher:  a  copy  of  the  actual  picture  that  he  used  for  mak- 
ing his  tests  and  ni  1  lies  the  reader  with  full  accounts  of  Just  precisely 
what  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  different  years  of  maturity  have  done 
witli  the  same  picture. 

Every  reader  will  find  it  very  much  worth  while  to  test  his  own  capacity 
before  he  reads  far  int<>  the  book,  and  e\cry  teacher  can  repeat  for  him- 
self with  his  own  classes  the  work  done  by  the  author  and  can  compare 
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results  freely  with  these  obtained  by  him.  In  the  text  of  the  book  will  be 
found  not  only  the  statistical  tables  necessary  for  this  comparison,  but 
also  actual  reports  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages  and 
school  grades.  In  short,  the  work  is  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 

the  actual  trial  of  the  expcriint'iit  by  the  reader,  and  .should  (tn  this  account 
be  especially  welcomed  by  teachers  and  otliers  interested  in  experimental 
pedagogy. 

TnE  pRiNcii'LEs  OF  EVOLUTION.  Wy  Joseph  McCabc  Piiblished 
by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.   2G;i  pp.  Price  40  cents. 

No  subject  has  aroused  more  discussion  or  attracted  more  brilliant 

minds  than  that  of  F\(>lution,  Tin-  author  of  tlus  \oIume,  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe,  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  this  subject 
is  known  all  over  the  English-siuaking  world.  The  book  is  described  by 
the  author  as  "a  general  and  nntechnical  introduction,"  but  it  is  more 
than  that,  for  the  author,  besides  giving  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the 
principles  of  Evolution,  sets  forth  the  differences  of  opinion  of  evolution- 
ists in  a  way  that  will  enable  an  inexpert  reader  to  distin};iii>h  between 
what  is  settled  and  what  is  unsettled.  To  mention  Darwin,  Huxley,  Rus- 
sell Wallace,  Haeckd,  Spencer  and  Weismann  is  to  visualize  the  battle  of 
giant  intellects  over  conflicting  views  on  the  universally  admitted  principle 
of  Evolution. 

Eugenics:  A  Science  and  an  Ideal.  By  Edgar  ScJiuster.  Pub- 
lished by  Jl'arwick  &  York,  Inc.         pp.   Price  .fo  certts. 

Doctor  Schuster  gives  the  keynote  to  his  book  on  Eugenics  in  the  intro- 
duction. He  says :  "There  are  some  who  would  claim  the  ultimate  goal  of 

Eugenics  is  a  patriotic  one  namely  to  increase  the  commercial  and  fight- 
ing efficiency  of  the  nation.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  advocate  it  on 
these  grounds,  but  would  rather  recommend  it  as  a  road  tu  increased 
happiness  for  tlie  human  race."  Doctor  Sclui'^ter  traces  tlie  discussion  of 
Eugenics  right  back  to  the  Greek  poet  Thcugnis,  and  quotes  from  Plato's 
"Republic,"  Aristotle's  "Politics,"  and  Campanella's  seventeenth  century 
br>ok-.  "The  City  of  the  Sun."  The  labors  of  Francis  Gallon,  the  founder  nf 
the  Laboratory  for  Eugenics,  and  the  research  work  in  America  and 
the  Continent,  are  fully  dealt  with.  Mendel  and  his  inquiry  into  the  laws 
governing  heredity  are  exhaustively  explained  by  means  of  tables  and 
striking  illustrations  from  nature. 

Phvsu  AL  Education  Complete  for  Schools  and  Play- 
tiRuuND.s.  By  Latnnia  H,  Kaull.  Published  by  Ne^i^s  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  U)15.    272  pp.  Price 

The  book  aims  to  cover  mstruction  in  the  organization  and  supervision 

of  school  playgrounds,  with  suggestions  for  building:  and  cost  of  simple 
apparatus;  gymnastics,  with  lessons  for  every  grade;  games  and  tolk 
dances;  suggestions  to  the  story  teller  and  a  list  of  stories  for  elementary 
school c :  also  deilnite  instructions  in  tlr^t  aid  to  the  injured  and  the 
physical  care  of  cliildren  in  the  schcxjlroom  and  uu  the  playground.  The 
author  has  brought  t(^ether  a  great  deal  of  practical  material  that  should 
be  very  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  of  physical  education. 

Manual  of  Play.   Bv  William  Byron  Forbush.   Published  by  ' 

G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  1914.  353  pp.  Price  $1.50. 

The  section  of  the  introduction  qiinted  below  gives  a  irood  idea  of  the 
general  treatise  and  plan  of  the  book.  It  is  distinct  from  the  books  that 
cover  team  games.  The  book  aims  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  free 
play. 
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"Pla^  is  of  two  classes,  plays  and  games.  ii>  games  wc  mean  organized 
play  with  definite  rules;  by  piays  we  mean  free  play.  Games  are  turmal. 
Flays  are  informal  Free  play  is  tlie  earliest  and  throiighout  childhood 
the  most  important  kind  ui  play.  Exccllrnt  treatises  on  play  exist,  but 
they  are  illustrated  chiefly  from  the  realm  of  games.  There  seems  to 
be  room  for  a  handbook  that  will  show  mothers  and  teachers  how  to  use 
and  stimulate  the  love  which  children  and  young  people  have  for  imainna- 
tive  and  constructive  plays,  without  precedents  and  unhampered  by  rules. 

"This  manual  begins  with  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  fitting  up  the 
home  playroom  and  the  home  yard  and  ffymnasinm.  It  then  ducusfles 
the  jtnnopal  thin^.;>  with  which  childnn  play.  It  oftcrs  a  schedule  of 
the  plays  which  seem  to  be  most  interesting  at  the  different  ages.  Then 
comes  a  very  practical  part  of  the  book  which  describes  various  fasdnat* 
int;  ways  in  which  children  may  freely  play  by  themselves. 

"  ihe  author  hopes,  through  this  manual,  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the 
play  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  parents,  to  a  greater  thoughtfulness  in  (he 
presentation  and  use  of  toys»  and  to  a  richer  home  life." 

The  Social  Embkuency  Studies  in  Sex  Hygiene  and  Morals. 
By  JV.  T.  Foster.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914. 

2'iA  pp.    Price  $r-35. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Eliot  in  the  introduction  cf  the  1*«.k  says:  "This  book  is  a 
sincere  effort,  first,  to  supply  the  needed  knowledge  of  terrible  wrongs 
and  destruction;  and  secondly,  to  indicate  cautiously  and  tentatively  the 
most  availnhle  means  of  attacking  the  evils  descrilied.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  enlighieu  public  opmion  on  one  of  the  vjravcsl,  with  the  exception 
of  the  warfare  between  capital  and  labor.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
children,  or  even  for  adolescents,  but  rather  for  parents,  teachers  and 
ministers  who  have  to  answer  the  questions  of  children  and  youth  about 
sex  relations,  or  dtal  sympathetically  with  the  victims  of  sexual  vice. 

"This  book  is  intended  to  arouse  public  sentiment,  spread  accurate 
knowledge,  check  rash  enthusiasm,  and  promote  well-informed  and  reso- 
lute action."  This  indicates  the  ^jeneral  character  of  the  bo<)k.  TrL^idcnt 
Foster,  of  Reed  College,  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject  in 
bringing  together  these  addresses  by  various  authors. 

Hycif.nk  for  CiiKi.s.  V,y  Florence  ilarr-ry  Richards,  M.  D. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  lima,  pp.  257.  Price 
fo  cents. 

Doctor  Richards  is  eminently  well  qualified  to  prepare  such  a  text  She 

has  had  experience  as  a  city  physician,  lias  bad  .supervision  of  the 
health  of  over  two  thousaiul  high  scht  1  ^^trls,  and  writes  in  a  thoroughly 
scholarly  manner. 

Her  M:encral  i)lan  is  to  ^\\x-  to  twirls  of  liit;h  school  nixe  the  RTotindwork 
in  the  principles  of  liyKienc,  and  she  aims  t«>  give  not  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion concerning  tiie  anatom\  of  tiie  body,  but  rather  to  place  emphastS 
upon  the  laws  of  lieahli  ;ts  thev  nre  based  upon  physiological  facts. 

Throughout  tlu  euiire  text  the  attempt  is  made  successfully  to  relate 
to  everyday  life  the  common  sense  and  fundamental  principles  of  rational 
living.  The  text  is  elementary  but  has  an  unusually  welUselccted  and 
arranged  group  of  facts  and  laws. — G.  B.  A. 

PlONritRs  OF  Modern"  Pin-^rcAL  TRAixixf..  Pv  fred  E.  Leon- 
ard, M.  D.  Published  by  Association  Fress^  1915.  16mo. 
151)  pp.   Price  $i. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  a  reprint  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  Physie«U  Training  during  1909  and  1910.  This  edition  contains  addi- 
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tional  sketches  of  Amoros.  Lini?  flljalmar),  Brosius  and  Betz.  An 
index  and  appendix  which  were  published  in  1912^  is  also  included  within 
the  covers  of  the  present  edition,  thereby  rendering  it  of  much  greater 
value.  This  compilation  may  be  rc^^arded  as  a  thoroiiRhl\  auiluniic 
though  brief  treatment  of  the  times,  work  and  influence  of  the  leaders 
included,  and  will  be  found  especially  ttseful  for  classes  in  normal  and 
summer  schools.^G.  B,  A. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School.   By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
Published  by  Grossett  &  Dunlap.  pp.  953,  Price  50  cents. 

The  Boy  Sc  uuis  of  Black  Eagle  Patrol.  By  Leslie  IV,  Quirk. 
Published  by  Little,  Brozvn  &  Co.   pp.  308.  Price  $r. 

These  two  new  books  by  well-known  authors  have  met  with  a  deserved 

success  amoTifj  boys.  They  will  be  found  to  be  especially  useful  to  the 
boy  scout  library  and  for  rainy  days  in  the  summer  camps. 


Castle  School  of  Dancing 

24  EAST  4eTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  OTY 

Sununer  school  for  teachers  and  others  anxious  to  perfect  themselves  in 
Modem  Bail  Room  Dancing,  as  well  as  Interpretive, 
Riiimn  and  Folk  Dandng 

DIRECTOR 

PrfaM  lYELTN  HUBBELL        VERNON  CA5TL£  Mtrngn.  A.  F.  COUN 


THE  CASTLE  SCHOOL 

Anoounce*  that  owin^  to  the  European  war  u  has  secured  as  teacher  of  Rusaian  and 
Ffllk  Dtonaog  EDWARD  J.  KURYLO.  lite  Balkt  Mailef  and  PMer 

Dancer  of  The  tmprrial  Ruuian  Ballci^  acmber  of  the  support 
flf  PAVLOWA.  and  male  partner  to  ADEUNE 

CENEIE,  and  leadbg  member  of  tKr  Russian 
Ballet  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  London 


Intes-pr«tiv«  Dancintf— AUCE  HOIXJSTER  CLARK 
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THE  SARGENT  SCHOOL 


NEW 
GTMNASIUMS 


IXCTURE  ROOMS 
FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IIM      If U 

The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Equipment  unexcelled.  Located  in  an  educational  center.  Twelve 
minutes  from  Boston.  ^  Broad  and  thorough  course  for  teachers  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Training.  Twenty-four  months  at  School 
and  four  at  Sargent  Camp.  Q  Credits  given  toward  diplomas  for  high- 
grade  work  in  schools,  colleges,  other  normal  schools  and  Harvard 
Summer  School.    ^  For  information  and  booklet,  address 

DR.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  30  ETcrctt  Strtct.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

Two  years"  course  of  preparation  for  Teachers  of  Physical  Training 
includHig  Course  in  Massiige  and  Medical  Gymnastics.    Summer  Session. 

For  catalogs,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

E.  H.  ARNOLD.  PI.  D.      -      -  307  York  Street.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

B«Hl«  Craak.  MicUiaa.  Two-year  Course  and  Summer  Course 
Physical  Education  and  Playf^round  work.  Personal  develop- 
ment emphasi/.ed.  Unusual  opportunity  for  self-support.  Two 
S100  Scbolarships  for  High  Schuol  (graduates.  Summer  School, 
June  30  to  AuKust  86.  Summer  faculty  of  specialists— leaders  in 
the  profession    Send  for  particulars.  Address 

WM.  W.  HASTINGS  DEAN  

VACANCIES      FOR  1915 

HOW  OPEN  IN  PRACnCAUT  EVMT  SEOION  OF  THE  COHIITtT- 

I'ublii-  .s,  h.K)U.  Normals.  Universities,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  If  you  wish 
to  better  vnur  present  position,  write  me  immediately.  Mem- 
bers, be  sure  your  record  is  up  toKlate.  Leading  bureau  for 
PHYSICAL  and  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORS. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Msaa««r.    .     ■    Wehater  Grarw.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  GYMNASTIC  UNION 

Accreditrd  in  CU«r«  A.  B  sod  C 

The  oldest  American  institution  for  the  etlucntion  of  teachers  of  physical  trainiriK- 
Une<junllr<l  record  of  successful  graduates.  Offers  two- and  four-year  courses  for  high 
school  graduates  leading  to  academic  title  and  degree.  35  graduates  this  year  (17  men). 
Physical  Training  Teachers'  Bureau  in  connection. 

SUMMER  SESSION.  JUNE  28  TO  JULY  24.  191S. 

WrMe  for  iUutrmlxl  cstslofa*  aad  »mmmt  tcMiae  bmllatia.  4*7.  E.  MICHIGAN  ST..  INOIANAPOUS.  ImL 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INCLUDING  SCHOOLS  for  PHYSICAL  DOlEaORS  and  PLAYGROUND  WORKERS 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1915— JULY  1  to  AUGUST  S 
CO-EX»UCATIONAL 

Two-year  course.  Fifteen  units  from  an  accredited 
High  Schoul  or  Academy  required  for  admission. 
Two  terms,  beginning  .September  and  February.  A 
recognized  scIkmiI  offering  thorough  courses  in  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physical  Education  in  all  its  branches. 

The  College  has  a  long  list  of  su»vessful  graduates. 
We  own  our  quarter-of-a-million  dollar  building,  in- 
cluding swimming  pool,  .shower  baths,  large  gymna- 
sium, auditorium,  library,  etc.  Tennis  courts  on  the 
ground.s  and  unusual  opportunity  for  all  tield'athletics 
in  near-by  park. 

For  detailed  information  address 
Tke  Principal.  Grand  Bird,  and  42d  St..  Ckicaf* 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DANCING  FOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

WoftK  foft  FomxH  Tbkm. 

carrie  van  r.  asucroft,  new  york  city. 
Knee  Bbndikgs  (Plies). 

Stand  with  feet  in  first  position,  and  arms  in  second  position. 
Count  eight  four  times.  Bend  knees  deeply,  raising  heels  slightly  (1); 
stretch  knees,  rising  to  erect  position  (2).  Repeat  (3-4).  Point  the  right 
foot  in  second  position  (5).  Place  ii  in  second  position  (6).  Bend  and 
Stretch  knees  twice  in  second  position  (7-8 — 1-2).  Point  the  right  foot  in 
second,  and  draw  it  to  third  position  front  (3-4).  Bend  and  stretch  knees 
twice  in  third  position  (5-6-7-8).  Point  the  right  foot  in  fourth  position 
front,  and  place  it  in  fourth  front  (1-2).  Bend  and  stretch  knees  twice  in 
fourth  position  (3-4-5-6^.  Point  the  right  foot  in  fourth  position^  and 
draw  it  to  the  fifth  position  front  (7-8).  Bend  and  stretch  knees  twice 
in  fifth  position  (1-2-3-4).  Point  the  right  foot  in  second  position  ($-6). 
Draw  to  lirst  position,  and  drop  arms  (7-8). 

In  all  ballet  training  the  knee  bendings  (plies)  occupy  an  important 
place.  They  usually  open  the  exercises  at  tlu-  liar,  and  also  the  f!or)r  exer- 
cises. They  are  used  as  described  above,  and  tlien  repeated  with  the  left 
foot  Use  any  vigorous  polka  or  sdiottische. 

Changembnts  db  Pieds. 

Changcments  de  pieds  is  a  jumping  exercise.  The  position  of  the  feet 

are  changed  wliilc  jumping. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  third  position  front,  the  arms  hanging 
easily  at  the  sides  of  the  body.  Bend  the  knees  slightly;  jump  from  both 
feet,  and  land  with  tlie  left  foot  in  third  position  front,  and  knees  bent 
(I).  Stretch  knees  coming  to  erect  position  (2).  Repeat  and  land  with 
the  ri^ht  foot  in  third  jiosiiion  front  ( .V4 ) .  Continue  for  16  COUntS, 
landing  with  the  right  and  left  foot  in  front  alternately. 
■*  The  same  exercise  can  be  taken  to  one  count  instead  of  two  for  each 
chan«enient.  This  is  the  rtistomary  way  of  executing  the  changemetlL 
In  this  quick  tempo  do  16  changements.   Use  polka  or  schottische. 

Frttir  changements :  four  leaps. 

Do  four  chanL;eni<  nts  in  (juick  titne.  J  iien  kai»  from  foot  to  foot  four 
times,  bringing  the  free  foot  up  close  in  tilth  position  back  with  each  leap. 
Make  the  leap  c^uite  high.  During  the  cbangement  keep  the  feet  dose 
together,  toes  pomted  downward,  knees  straight 
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Waltz  Step  as  a  Ft  oor  Kxercisk. 

Stand  with  n;^lit  fi ft  in  third  position  front.  Step  forward  on  right 
foot  (1).  Slide  kit  forward  and  beyond  right  (2).  Close  right  foot 
to  third  position  hack  and  immediately  raise  (cut)  left  forward  (3).  This 
is  onr  w  Ax/  step  forwnrd  riyht.  Step  backward  on  left  (1).  Slide  right 
fool  backward,  passing  beyond  left  (2).  ('lose  left  to  third  position  front 
and  immediately  raise  (cut)  right  backwaiil  (3).  This  is  one  waltz  step 
backward  left.  Repeat  foruani  rii:ht  and  backward  left.  Then  change 
to  forward  left  and  backward  right. 

Steps  in  Developing  the  Waltz  as  a  Social  Dance. 

A  complete  method  of  developing  the  waltz  as  a  social  dance  is  outside 
the  purpose  of  this  article  but  the  following  order  of  exercises  is  sub- 
mitted as  one  method  that  has  proved  successful  for  class  instruction. 

I. 

Stand  in  open  order,  in  tiles,  as  for  class  instruction.  One  waltz 
Step  forward  and  one  backward. 

II. 

Two  waltz  steps  forward  and  two  backward. 

III. 

Four  waltz  steps  forward  and  four  backward. 

IV. 

Begin  with  right  foot,  do  two  wait/  -teps  making  i  iu  c  inplete  turn  to 
right  and  gaining  distance  forward.  Hegi'n  immediately  \\ nii  right  foot, 
do  two  \\aUz  Steps  making  one  complete  turn  to  left  and  gaining  distance 

backward. 

V. 

r.i  j^iti  right  foot  and  <\<>  f'.ur  waltz  steps  nuking  two  conipUte  turns 
to  right  and  gaining  distance  torward.  Begin  immediately  with  nuht  f  w.t, 
do  four  waltz  steps  making  two  complete  turns  to  left  ami  gaining 
distance  backward.  Exercises  I-\  are  done  in  open  position  on  the 
gymnasium  Aoor  just  as  the  class  stands  for  the  regular  Aoor  lesson. 

VI. 

Stand  in  circle,  facing  center.  One  waltz  step  forward  right  and  back- 
ward left.  Then  two  waltz  steps  turning  to  right  and  gaining  distance 
around  to  right.  Repeat  all  several  times. 

VI  t. 

In  same  way  do  tlie  left  turn.  One  waltz  step  forward  left  and  back- 
ward right.  Then  two  waltz  steps  turning  to  left  and  moving  around  the 
circle  to  left. 

VTTT. 

Stand  in  circle  with  left  hand  toward  ceiiicr  ready  tf»  move  forward 
in  single  file  around  the  room.  Two  waltz  steps  making  one  complete 
turn  t(.»  rit?h»  «"  v<tu  face  f<>r\^:{r<l  again.  Then  one  waltz  step  forward 
right  wiiiiout  turning.  Then  two  waltz  steps  turning  left  and  gaining 
distance  forward  around  the  circle.  And  so  on — two  steps  turning  and 
one  without  turning.  This  alternates  the  right  and  left  turn. 
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IX. 

Stand  in  circle  with  left  hand  toward  center  in  single  file  ready  to 
move  badcward  around  the  room.  Begin  left,  do  two  waltx  steps  makini?  one 

complete  turn  tn  n'srht  and  tjatnincr  distance  around  the  circle.  Tluti  one 
waltz  step  backward  kit,  without  turning.  Then  begin  right  foot,  do  two 
waltz  steps,  making  one  complete  turn  to  left  and  gaining  distance  badc- 
ward arcnind  thi-  circle.  TIuii  nnc  wahz  step  backward  right  \vith<iut  turn- 
ing and  so  on  alternating  the  right  aiid  left  turn.  Two  steps  turning,  one 
without  turning  and  always  gaining  distance  backward. 

X. 

Put  X'lII  and  IX  tf)f^et!ier  drmcinfi  in  cmiples.  The  leader  does  exercise  ' 
IX  and  her  partner  the  counterpart  which  is  VI 11. 

XL 

Stand  in  couples.  Leader  begins  left  foot  Four  waltz  steps  m.ikin^j  two 
complete  t!irn<?  to  ripht  and  K-^'nins,-  distance  in  line  nf  direction.  Then 
one  .step  backward  lett  without  turning.  Then  begin  with  right  foot  and 
do  two  waltz  steps  making  one  complete  turn  to  left.  Then  one  waltz  step 
backward  right  witlimit  ttirniriL'  This  make;  eii^ht  mcasttrr";  of  music. 
The  leader  is  ready  to  begin  aguni  with  the  left  ioot  and  repeat  all  ot  the 
above. 


Gli.ssade, 

A  glis.sade  consists  of  two  movements,  first,  sliding  one  foot  from  a 
closed  to  an  open  position  and  second  bringing  the  other  foot,  finishing 
in  a  closed  position.  Glissades  are  made  to  the  side  and  forward  or  back- 
ward. 


Exercises  in  the  Glissade. 
T. 

Siaiul  with  the  right  luui  in  tifth  position  back.  Slide  the  right  foot  to 
second  position  and  draw  the  left  foot  to  fifth  position  front.  The 
glissade  should  nu)vt  "up  ddw  n."  thus;  as  you  slide  the  foot  sideways,  rise 
on  balls  of  feet  (1  -  )  ;  as  yuu  bring  the  Itct  tuKelhcr  sink  liccls  (3).  This 
gives  the  soft.  lt>;at<>  style  to  the  glissade.  Repeat  the  glissade  twice 
sideways  to  right,  drawing  the  left  foot  to  fifth  position  front  each  time 
(three  measures,  waltz).  I"or  the  fourth  measure  |M)iiit  llic  right  foot 
sideways  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  front.  Vou  are  now  ready  to  move 
sideways  left,  beginning  with  the  left  foot  which  is  in  fifth  position  back. 
Do  three  glissades  to  left.  Point  left  foot  in  second  and  draw  it  to  fifth 
position  front.  Repeat  the  exercise  to  right  and  left. 

II. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  tlfth  position  front.  Do^  three  glissades 
moving  sideways  right,  drawing  the  left  foot  to  fifth  position  back.  Then 
point  the  right  foot  sideways  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  back  for  the 
fourth  measure.  Repeat  to  left.  In  tliese  exercises  no  arm  work  is  neces- 
sary. Strive  to  get  the  characteristic  up-down  movement  of  the  glissade 
and  have  it  very  smooth. 
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III. 

Three  glissades  an<i  rmc  lj(,'uri  tjc. 
Stand  with  t!if  ri^lit  font  in  hftli  ]i()>ition  Ijiick,  riyht  arm  in  first 
position  unci  Itti  out  sideways  in  second  (lateral  position;.  Do  three  glis- 
sades, moving  sideways  to  right.  Draw  the  left  foot  to  fifth  position 
front;  back;  front.  lU'nd  very  slightly  sideways  right  to  look  down  at 
ngiit  foot,  i  yr  the  fuurih  measure  do  one  bourree,  cross  right  foot  back; 
Step  side  left  and  cross  right  foot  front.  Make  the  bottrrec  in  the  same 
quiet  soft  style  as  the  glissade.  Chancre  the  arms  across  with  the  hntirree 
and  stand  up  tall.  Repeat  moving  to  Icti  side  and  repeat  to  right  and  left. 

IV. 

Two  glissades  and  turn: 

Stand  with  the  ri^dit  foot  in  the  fifth  position  back;  arms  in  third 
position  right.  Look  up  at  right  hand.  Do  two  Klissades  sideways  right, 
drawing  the  left  foot  to  the  fifth  position  front  and  back.  Arms  in  the 
third  position  riglit.  Look  up  at  the  right  hand.  Step  sideways  right, 
and  open  the  arms  to  the  second  position.  .Swing  tiie  left  foot  around  in 
front,  and  turn.  Arms  through  first,  up  to  fifth,  and  out  into  the  second 
position.  I'inish  with  the  right  foot  in  the  filth  fiosition  front  Repeat 
sideways  left  beginning  with  the  left  foot. 

ExERasEs  IN  THE  Pas  de  Basque. 

All  of  the  pas  dc  basque  combinations  used  in  the  third  term  to  mazurka 
rhjrthm  should  be  practiced  to  walU  rhythm.  The  following  may  be 
added  as  a  more  ditTicult  exercise  and  may  also  be  tised  as  a  oombina- 
tion  in  a  waltz  series. 

One  pas  de  basque  to  right 

Step  left  and  turn. 
One  pas  dc  basque  to  left. 
Step  right  and  turn. 
Four  pas  de  basque  backward* 
(Eight  measures.) 

Combinations  of  Steps  as  Suggestions  for  a  Waltz  Series. 

I. 

Step-hop  forward  right  left  right 
Slide-hop  forward  left. 
Four  pas  de  basque  backward. 
(Eight  measures.) 

Step-hop  forward  (measures  1-2*5). 

Step  forward  on  the  right  foot  and  li  ;  n  it,  extending  the  left 
forward.  Arms  in  fourth  position  right.  Repeat  left  forward  and 
change  arras  to  fourth  position  left.  Repeat  right.  The  step-hop 
to  waltz  rhythm  must  be  very  smooth.  Always  use  two  counts  for 
the  step,  and  h'^p  on  count  three.  It  is  a  common  fault  to  hop  on 
count  two,  niakuig  the  step  jerky  and  not  in  the  true  waltz  rhythm. 

Slide-hop  (measure  4). 

Slide-hop  diagonally  forward  left,  into  the  arabesque  position.  Left 
arm  forward  and  up;  right  arm  down  and  back.  Right  1^  raised 
backward  with  knee  straight. 
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Four  pas  de  basque  (measures  5-8). 

The  right  foot  is  free.  Hcgin  ricrlit  and  move  backward  with  four  pas 
de  basque.  Make  tiicm  very  lurfif.  Sway  arms  across  body  to  right 
and  left  at  chest  level.  Keep  head  erect,  and  turn  head  to  look 
forward  over  the  bent  elbow,  that  is,  left  and  right  alternately. 

11. 

Step-hop  forward  right 

Slide-hop  forward  loft. 
Two  pas  de  basque  backward. 
(Four  measnrefl.) 

Step-hop  (measure  1). 

Step  forward  on  the  right  foot  and  hop  oo  it,  extending  the  left 
forward.  Arms  in  fourth  position  righu 

Slide-hop  (measure  2). 

Slide-hop  diagonally  forward  lefL  Arms  through  first  and  into  the 

arabesque  position  left. 

Two  pas  de  basque  (nieaaures  3-4). 

Begin  right  foot  and  move  backward  with  two  pas  de  basque.  Sway 
arms  across  to  right  and  left 

III. 

Two  baiionnes  to  right. 
Stm  t^^t  and  turn. 
(Four  measures.) 

7^0  baUcnnis  (measure  1-2). 

Move  sideways  right  with  two  ballonn^;  arms  in  third  right* 

Step  and  turn  (measures  3-4). 

Step  sideways  right,  arms  in  second.  Use  one  measure  of  music  for 
this  step.  Swin^  left  foot  around  in  front  and  turn.  Arms  as 
usual.  Move  svnftly  to  first  position,  then  more  slowly  up  tO  fifth 
and  out  to  second  position,  just  as  you  complete  the  turn. 

IV. 

Two  pas  de  basque  forward. 
Bourrec  change  left. 
Step  left  and  turn. 
(Four  measures). 

Two  pas  de  basque  (measures  1-2). 

Bci^in  riKlit  fout ;  move  forward  with  two  pas  de  basque  right  and 

left;  arms  in  fourth  position  right  and  left. 

Bourrce  cfunuu'  (  measure  3). 

The  nglii  foot  is  m  front  and  raised  forward  with  the  last  count  of 
the  pas  de -basque  to  left.  Circle  right  foot  around  to  rear  and  cross 
it  behirifl  for  count  1  of  the  bourree.  Step  sideways  left  (2),  and 
across  in  trout  on  right  foot  (3).  Arms  as  usual  circle  from  second 
to  first  and  out  to  second  position. 

Sup  and  turn  (measure  4). 

.•  Step  sideways  left  and  turn;  arms  up  to  fifth  and  open  in  second 

position. 
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V. 

Bourrfe  arabesque  right  and  left 

Tour  jete  to  rear. 
Pas  (le  basque  backward  right  and  left. 
(Eight  measures.) 

Bourrcc  arabesque  (measures  1-4V 

Run  diagonally  forward  right,  three  i>mall  steps,  ri^ht,  left,  right, 
hopping  on  the  third  step  into  the  arabesque  position  right  (two 
measures).  Repeat  to  left  corner  (two  measures). 

Tour  jeti  (measures  5-6). 

The  right  leg  is  raised  backward.  Move  to  the  rear  with  three  small 
running  steps,  making  a  lia!f  turn  to  the  right.  You  are  facing 
directly  to  rear  witli  the  third  step  (right),  (one  measure).  Brush 
the  left  fo 't  trom  the  floor  up  into  the  fourth  position.  Leap  on  to 
it  making  a  half  turn  to  right  ynu  ilnish  facing?  front  just  as  you 
land.  Carry  the  right  leg  around  hackwar«l  with  a  straight  knee. 
Circle  the  arms  up  into  the  fifth  position  for  the  leap,  and  hnish  with 
thv  r\Tm<  in  the  second  position  and  right  leg  raised  backward  as 
you  lace  front. 

Note. 

The  bntirrce  and  leap  to  the  rear  is  called  *'Tete  en  tfnjrnant"  by  the 
French  and  "Tour  jete"  by  others.  It  is  a  loajung  turn.  You  turn 
and  leap.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  called  "Tour  jete"  in  these  articles, 
because  the  term  is  briefer.  The  "Tour  jete"  is  sometimes  done, 
moving  sideways  left  or  right,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  done  to  rear. 

Pas  dc  basque  hackivnrd  f measures  7-HK 

Pas  de  basque  backward  to  right  and  left.  Sway  arms  across  the 
body  to  right  and  left. 


Port  lils  Bras. 


Stand  with  the  feet  in  first  position  and  arms  in  second  position.  Move 

the  arms  t«i  first  position  (measure  1).  Open  the  arms  to  sec<md  pr^sition. 
palms  up,  and  at  same  time  point  right  foot  diagonally  forward  and  bend  at 
hips  so  you  look  down  over  the  foot  (measure  2).  Move  the  arms 
through  first  and  up  t«>  fiftli  p.>s;iion  as  you  lift  the  body  and  step  diag- 
onally forward  on  the  right  ii»(.t  with  a  waltz  balance  step  (measure  3). 
Step  diagonally  backward  left  with  a  waltz  balance  step  and  oiicn 
the  arms  to  second  position  (measure  4).  Repeat  all  beginning  left  foot 
and  balance  forward  on  left  foot. 

II. 

Stand  with  the  feet  in  first  and  arms  in  second  position.  Move  the 
arms  to  first  position  (measure  1)  and  <nit  (n  second  (measure  2).  As 
you  •>pen  them  to  second  (K>sition.  poiiu  the  T\^h\.  foot  backward  and  at 
same  time  face  the  l»ody  around  a  quarter  turn  to  right.  Turn  head  so 
you  look  forward  o\er  left  shoulder;  left  arm  is  directly  forward;  rifiht 
arm  backward;  palms  up.    Bend  backward  very  slightly  at  hips.  Hold 
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this  position  for  the  second  measure  of  music.  Make  a  backward  bourree 
turn  to  right,  thus,  step  right,  left,  right.  Make  the  steps  very  small  and 
make  one  complete  turn  so  you  tinish  facing  front  (measure  3).  Just  as 
you  begin  the  turn,  carry  right  arm  up  and  left  arm  to  first  position  so 
your  arms  are  in  fourth  position  right.  During  the  turn  the  right  arm 
moves  down  slowly  to  first  and  as  you  finish  open  the  arms  to  second 
position  and  bring  left  foot  to  right  so  your  feet  are  in  rtrst  position 
(measure  4).  Vou  are  now  ready  to  repeat  left.  .Vrms  to  first  position 
(measure  1).  Open  them  to  second  as  you  point  left  foot  back  and  turn 
body  to  face  left.  Turn  head  to  look  forward  over  right  shoulder  (meas- 
ure 2).  Mourree  turn  backward  left,  with  arms  in  fourth  position  left, 
and  slowly  change  arms  to  first  and  then  open  into  second  as  you  face 
front  and  bring  feet  together.  Measure  3  of  music  for  the  turn  and 
close  foot  to  first  position  for  the  fourth  measure. 


Pl.vstic  Kxercisks. 

A  "plastic  exercise"  is  a  body  bending  exercise,  combined  with  a  port 
des  bras.  Three  exercises  are  arranged  into  a  series,  just  as  combinations 
of  steps  would  be  arranged  into  a  dance. 

I. 

Point  the  right  foot  sideways,  and  bend  sideways  right  at  hips,  to  look 
down  at  foot.  Gesture  of  location  with  right  hand,  low  over  foot.  Left 
hand  out  sideways  left;  both  palms  down  (1-2).  Slide  right  foot  across 
in  front  of  left,  gradually  lifting  body  to  very  erect  position;  weight  well 
forward  on  right  foot  (3-4).  Left  foot  simply  points  backward.  Arms 
move  from  the  position  sideways  into  a  low  first  position,  up  to  fifth 
position,  and  out  into  third  position  left.  Chest  is  lifted  very  high,  look 
up  into  left  hand.  Hold  the  position.  Repeat  on  left  side  (5-6-7-8),  and 
repeat  right  (1-8)  and  left  (1-8). 


Pio.  XIX 
Exercise  I,  Count  3-4 
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II. 

At  close  of  Exercise  I,  weight  is  forward  on  left  foot,  and  arms  are  in 
the  third  i)osition  riRht.  Step  directly  backward  on  right  foot,  carry  body 
low  by  bending  both  knees ;  circle  arms  down  low  towards  the  body ; 
move  them  to  rear,  upward,  and  forward  until  they  arc  in  third  position 
left,  and  weight  is  well  forward  on  left  foot.  Chest  lifted  as  high  as 
possible.  Look  up  into  left  hand  (1-2-3-4).  The  arm  movement  is  large 
and  continuous,  something  like  an  Indian  club  circle  of  both  arms  to  right. 
Pause  as  you  hnish  forward.  Step  on  right  foot  in  place,  swing 
left  foot  around  to  rear  and  step  on  it.  making  body  face  to  left.  Arms 
circle  as  described  above,  down  low  when  body  is  low,  and  up  into  the 
third  position  right  as  body  lifts,  and  weight  sways  forward  to  the  front 
foot  (5-6-7-8).  In  the  same  manner  step  on  the  left  foot  in  place,  swing 
the  body  around  to  face  right  side,  as  you  step  backward  on  right  foot. 
Circle  arms  and  finish  with  weight  forward  on  left  foot  and  arms  in  third 
left  (1-2-3-4).  Once  more  step  on  right  foot  in  place,  and  swing  around 
to  face  left  side,  as  you  step  back  on  left  with  weight  and  finish  forward 
right.   Close  left  foot  to  the  fifth  position  back,  and  drop  arms  (5-6-7-8), 
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Fio.  XX 
Kxercise  II 

CirclinK  Arms  Hack  ward  Left. 
Weight  Is  Back  on  Left  Foot 
-1. 


Fig.  XXI 

Exercise  II 

BrinKing  Body  to  Erect  Position 
After  Sweeping  Arms  Down  Low 
and  Towards  Bo<1y.  Weight  is 
on  Kear  Foot  Left. 


III. 


Point  right  foot  in  second  position,  and  slide  it  forward  to  the  fourth 
position  crossed;  arms  in  third  left  as  explained  in  Number  I.  Open 
the  arms  to  second  position.  licnd  both  knees  as  if  making  a  deep 
courtesy.  Then  sway  weight  to  rear  foot.  Circle  arms  down  to  first 
position.  Stretch  knees  and  rise.  Hold  weight  back  on  left  foot,  and  then 
sway  weight  forward  to  right,  and  slowly  open  arms  into  second  position. 
Repeat  beginning  left  foot. 
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IV. 

Exactljr  like  No.  II,  but  raise  the  rear  foot  backwards  just  as  you  finish 
the  exercise  each  time.  Hold  the  pose.  It  is  an  arabesque  position. 

V. 

Repeat  Exercise  III  to  close. 

Waltz  S£iU£S. 
I  (A). 

Four  pas  dc  Ijasquc  forward. 
Step-draw;  step-throw  to  right 
Step-draw,  step  and  turn  left. 
(Eight  measures.) 

Four  basques  (measures  1-4), 

n<  T  n  right  foot,  do  four  pas  de  bftsque  forward.  Arms  in  fourth 

pu:Miion  right  and  left  alternately. 

Step-draw;  step-throw  (measures  5-6). 

Step  sideways  right  and  draw  left  to  third  front;  arms  in  second 

position.  Step  sideways  right  again  and  throw  left  foot  forward  as 
you  rise  on  ball  of  ri,t;ht  foot,  arms  in  fourth  position  right 

Step-draw  afid  turtt  (measures  7-8). 

Step  sideways  left  and  draw  right  foot  to  third  position  front;  arms 
in  second  position.  Step  sideways  left  again  and  tnm  to  left  Arms 
up  to  fifth  and  open  to  second  position. 

I  (B), 

Four  pas  de  basque  backward. 
Step-draw;  step-throw. 
Step-draw;  step  and  turn. 
(Eight  measures.) 

■ 

Four  basques  (measures  1-4). 

Begin  left  foot  and  move  backward  with  four  pas  dc  bas(iue  ;  arms 
sway  across  chest  to  left  and  ri^ht   Movement  very  free  and  large. 

Stcp-drazi.' ;  step-throw  (measures  5-6). 
As  in  (A),  but  move  to  left. 

Step-draw  and  turn  (measures  7-8). 

As  in  (A)  but  move  to  right  Repeat  I  (A)  and  (B)  (sixteen  meas> 
ures). 

II. 

Step-hop  on  right  foot. 
Slide-hop  on  left,  facing  right  comer, 
fiourree  turn  backward. 
(Pour  measures.) 

Step  hop  and  siide'hop  (measures  1-2). 

Step  sideways  on  right  foot  and  throw  left  across  front.  Move  the 
arms  upward  from  a  low  first  position  luitil  fluy  are  opposite  the 
chest.  Slide  di.igonally  forward  on  Icfi  loot  lacing  toward  front 
right  comer  of  room.  Left  arm  forward :  right  down  and  back ;  right 
leg  raised  backward  with  straight  knee.   (A  crossed  arabesque.) 
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Bourrcc  turn  baikicard  (measures  3-4). 

The  right  leg  is  raised  backward  in  preparation.  Make  a  complete 
turn  to  right,  with  three  steps,  thus — step  backward  on  right  foot  and 
face  to  rear.  Step  on  left  foot  making  another  quarter  turn  to  right. 
Finish  the  ttirn  by  stepping  well  forward  on  right  as  you  face  front. 
Arms  sweep  sideways  down,  tlu-n  to  first,  up  to  fifth  and  open  to  third 
left,  as  you  step  forward  on  right  foot  Hold  this  position  for 
measure  4. 

Repeat  (measures  5-8). 

Begin  left  foot  and  repeat  all  tit  11  ti>  left.  Step-hop  on  kit.  Slide 
right  foot  across  so  you  faca  left  corner.  Make  the  bourree  twn 
backward  to  left.  I^inish  with  arms  in  third  position  right  as  you 
step  forward  on  left  foot 

TIL 

Two  ballonnes ;  step  and  turn. 
Repeat  to  left. 
{Eight  measures.) 

Two  hallonnis  and  turn  (meastires  1-2). 

Move  sideways  right  uitli  two  ballonnes,  very  large  and  free  and  in 
quick  time.  Arm?  in  third  in.sition  right.  Step  sideways  right,  arms 
in  second.  Swing  left  luui  around  in  front  of  right  and  turn.  Arms 
to  first,  up  to  fifth  and  open  to  second  just  as  you  finish  the  turn.  Use 
two  measures  of  music  for  the  turn. 

Repeat  to  left  (measures  S-8). 

Repeat  all  of  II  and  III  (sixteen  measures). 


TV. 

Slide-hop  forward  right 
Step-back  left  and  hop. 
T'.i.iiirree  change. 
Two  glissades,  step  and  turn. 
(Eight  measures.) 

Slide-hop  fnnccvd  (measure  1). 

Slide  dian<,nally  forward  on  right  foot  and  Ii  ij^  nn  it  iiitu  tin  ara- 
besque posnion.  Right  arm  forward,  left  down  and  back;  left  leg 
raised  backward. 

Step-back  and  hop  (measure  2). 

Step  back  on  left  foot  and  rise  softly.  Bend  rigiit  arm  across  chest; 
riL;ht  f  )ut  raised  forward  about  six  inches  from  floor.  Look  down  at 
right  foot. 

Bourrie  changi  (measures  3^). 

Cross  right  foot  behind  fl)  ,  ^tep  sidt'Aa>>  K  ft  (2);  cii^^  right  foot 
in  front  (J)  and  pause  with  weight  un  right  foot  for  one  measure. 
Arms  in  second  position  for  the  bourree  and  up  into  third  position 
left  with  the  pause. 
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Two  glissades  (measures  5-6). 

Step  sideways  l(;ft  and  draw  right  foot  to  fifth  position  back;  step 
left  again  and  draw  right  to  fifth  position  front.  Keep  arms  in  third 

position  left.    Look  up  at  left  hand. 

Stt'p  and  iuiii  (jueasurcs  7-8). 

Step  sidirvvays  left;  swing  right  loot  around  in  front  and  turn.  Arms 
as  usual  for  the  turn  up  to  fifth  and  open  into  second  position. 

Repeat  left  (measures  9-16). 

As  you  begin  the  forward  sKde  on  the  left  foot,  bend  the  knee  to 

cnrrv  the  hrtdy  quite  low.  Then  rise  into  a  high  arabesque  by  stretch- 
ing the  knee  and  rising  very  high  on  the  ball  oi  the  left  foot.  Repeat 
all  of  IV  right  and  left  (sixteen  measures). 

V. 

Two  pas  de  basqiie  forward. 
Step  and  turn  right. 
Repeat  all  left. 
Two  pas  clc  l)asqui'  Itackward. 
Step  Luck  and  turn  right. 
Repeat  backward  left  and  turn  left. 

f Sixteen  measures.) 
Repeat  all  of  V  (sixteen  measures). 


A  Couple  Dance. 

nv 

R.  C.  UKANT. 
Gypsy  Waltz. 

I  (eight  measures). 

Couples  stand  facing  f 'rward,  inside  hand  joined.    Begin  outside  foot. 

Waltz  balance  sideways  light.  Step  side  right  (1).  Place  left  foot  in 
fifth  position  front;  rise  on  balls  and  sink  heels  (2-3).  Repeat  waltz 
balance  sideways  left.  Let  go  hands,  move  forward  in  line  of  direction 
with  two  waltz  stcj)s  turning  to  right.  With  the  first  waltz  step  partners 
are  back  to  back  and  with  the  second  waltz  step  they  are  facing.  The 
man  turns  to  left  with  his  steps.  Join  inside  hands  and  repeat  all. 

II  (four  measures). 

Waltz  forward  in  line  of  direction  two  waltz  steps  without  turning. 

Bc.cin  riiitsiilc  fcMt;  ri^'lit  for  girl.  T.rf  ^^.i  hands,  niakiiiij  a  half  turn 
inward  towar  l^  [  artrur,  and  jom  inside  hands  to  waltz  backwards  in  line 
of  direction.  I  lu  turn  is  made  just  as  you  begin  the  third  waltz  step 
with  right  foot.  \\  altz  backwards  two  steps,  inside  foot,  outside  fooi 
that  is,  right;  left  tor  girl. 

in  (four  measures). 

Waltz  position;  four  waltz  steps  moving  in  line  of  direction  and  turning 
to  right  Repeat  from  beginning  as  often  as  desired. 
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Folk  Dance. 

Highland  Fling. 

Music. 

1.  ViiUc  Lcntc  irom  Coppelia,  Leo  Delibes.   Published  by  G.  Schirmer. 

2.  Valse  Brillantc,  in  A  Flat,  Op.  I,  £.  R.  Kroeger.    Published  by 

Kunkel  Br-'s..  Si.  T.ntjis 

3.  First  \'iulin,  M.  S.  \\  lit.    ruljlished  hy  Jos.  Stern,  New  York. 

No.  3  is  good  for  tlie  Waltz  Scries.  Use  melodies  one,  two  and  three 
(32  measures  each)  and  repeat  melody  one. 

4.  Schui)ert  Waltzes,  Peters  Edition  No.  150.  Published  by  C  F.  Peters, 

Leipzig,  Germany. 

5.  II  Bacio,  Arditi.  Published  by  Ditson,  New  York. 

6.  Valse  in  E,  Op.  34,  No.  I,  Moskowski.  Published  by  Ditson,  New 

York. 

No.  6  is  very  good  for  port  des  bras. 
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THE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  IN  THE  LEG  IN  VARIOUS 
POSITIONS;  THE  BRACHIAL  PKKSSUKE  AFTER 
SHORT  MAXIMAL  EXERCISES;  AND  THE 
NORMAL  PRESSURE  IN  PHYSICALLY 
TRAINED  INDIVIDUALS. 

GEORGE  VAN  KESS  DEARBORN,  CAMBRIIX;E,  MASS. 

(CONCLUDCD) 

K.  The  last  of  the  series  of  feats  ("stunts*')  set  for  study 
was  7valkin(j  on  the  hands  on  the  ])arallel  bars  or  on  the  f^'inna- 
siiun  Hour.  More  subjects  (all  men),  nanicly  twelve,  took  part  in 
this  than  in  any  other  feat,  and  three  of  ihcni  repeated  once  each. 

As  Table  K  shows  in  ten  of  these  fifteen  tests  there  was  an 
initial  lowering  of  the  pressure  in  the  brachial  artery,  in  one 
case,  F.  R.  R.,  to  :'0  mm.  of  mercurv.  All  of  the  measurt^ments, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  made  when  the  subject-  w  ere  scaled  in  a 
chair  with  the  right  arm  resting  m  the  lap.  i  lie  posture  of  the 
arm,  then,  while  the  pressure  was  measured,  was  reversed  from 
that  during  this  feat  of  hand-balance.  Despite  the  consitlerable 
muscular  tonus,  the  arms  during  the  "stunt"'  l)ecome  gravitation- 
ally  con^rcstcd  to  ^nnic  cxtetit.  ami  the  blood  tends  to  nish  nut 
when  the  sul>jccl  sil^.  and  leverscs  his  arm.  It  seems  likely,  from 
the  above  figures,  however,  that  this  process  was  more  than  a 
passive  hydraulic  movement  of  the  blood,  and  that  it  was  in  part 
at  least  a  vasomotor  reaction  of  an  active  kind  and  considerable 
in  degree.  This  indicated  especially  by  the  individual  variations, 
which  would  be  less  conspicuous  were  the  f>roce'i«  purely  a  matter 
of  hydraulics.  Suijjcct  J.  II.  K.,  for  example,  with  a  pitriiminary 
pressure  higher  than  the  average,  showed  no  outrush  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  if  indeed  the  pressure  be  any  criterion  of  this, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  marked  pressure-rise  in  the  course  of  1")  sec. 
to  170  mm.;  so  al^o  A.  K.  It  is  too  early  in  our  science  of 
vasomotion  to  t.\i>cct  to  explain  such  ditTereuces,  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  they  exist.  Meanwhile  it  is  one  of  numerous 
facts  that  combine  to  demonstrate  how  extremely  complex  the 
problem  is.  It  suggests  in  particular  in  this  connection  that 
ju-^t  ^iich  a  vasomotor  reflex  as  we  see  exhibit t  d  here  in  the  arm, 
nmst  be  in  actif)n  for  the  \esse1s  of  the  brain  as  a  means  of  the 
avoidance  of  deranging  ccrel)ral  anemia  on  occasion.  Could  we 
learn  the  direct  and  reciprocal  relations  between  blood  quantity 
and  blood  pressure  in  a  part,  a  number  of  things  (e.g.,  the  nutri- 
tional conditions  of  the  brain  in  relation  to  the  musculature,  etc.) 
would  be  on  the  way  to  explanation. 
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K.    Walking  on  Hands. 


Time 

Heart  Rate 

Presaure 

Subject  and 

rnfervals: 

His  Peat 

ti 

at 

■< 

i 

Se'  ntids 

Hefore 

Before 

After 

J.  G.  B. 

M. 

128 

29 

M. 

25 

81 

120 

20 

60 

134 

44s«c». 

25. 

130 

20 

52 

128 

SO 

120 

47 

120 

105 

106 

F.  C.  B. 

23 

M. 

2S 

125 

120 

123 

Thre«  and 

on«-haIf 

lengths  of 

« 

tb«  parallel 

bora  in 

35  »*C9. 

100 

109 

F.  C.  B. 

23 

M. 

15 

120 

. 

10 

103 

(Another 

10 

loe 

no 

day}  30  sees. 

60 

96 

106 

OD  the  bars 

120 

90 

106 

114 

F.  B.  B. 

24 

M. 

30 

One  and  one- 

45 

96 

15 

93 

quarter 

30 

97 

tengtbs  of 

120 

the  parallel 

60  . 

barsio 

120 

10? 

40«M!a. 

(72) 

120 

H.  D.  D. 

28 

M. 

20 

102 

120 

120 

Pour  lengths 

180 

126 

of  the 

300 

120 

parallel  bars 

In  60  ACC8. 

 a  

72 

120 

H.  D.  B. 

2S 

M. 

15 

100 

110 

(Another 

10 

111 

10 

80 

112 

day)  4S  sees. 

80 

114 

In  Dana 

balance 

122 

I.  E.  B. 

» 

M. 

15 

144 

llv 

25sac8.  (on 

IS 

120 

140 

50 

144 

the  floor) 

60 

100 

IW 

1 

118 

G.  W.  P. 

M. 

15 

ISO 

10 

102 

150 

45  flees,  in 

10 

hand 

10 

42 

134 

balance. 

10 

128 

"Cold- 
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K.  Walking  ok  Hands  (Continued). 


Subject  and 
His  Peat 

Tfrae 
Intervals: 

Heart  Rate 

PresBore 

< 

X 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

J.H.  K. 

20«M«.I« 

hand 
balanca 

26 

M. 

IS 
IS 
IS 
15 
15 
IS 
15 

68 

92 

138 

164 
166 
170 
1S4 
154 
148 

G.  A.  L. 

45  sees* 
ataadlnf  on 
hands,  foot 
against  a 
post 

32 

M. 

15 
IS 
IS 
15 
30 
30 

120 
60 

180 
60 

61 

68 

«2 
60 

68 

118 

96 

IQO 
104 

106 

110 
112 
lOS 
110 
98 
112 

A.  R. 

45  sees. 

walkinsr 
about  in 

balance 

26 

M. 

20 

60 
30 
90 

70 

120 

78 

66 

109 

135 
140 
140 
121 

E.  M.  S. 

25 

M. 

25 

90 

100 

106 

105 

40  aacCTft-  - 

hand 
balance 

\  ,\ 

M.  H.  T. 

6  sees,  in 

hand 
balance 

23 

M. 

20 
20 
20 
90 
180 

300 

77 

90 

80 
F 
76 

108 

60 
70 
68 

100 
85 
89 
92 
98 

102 

D.  V.  W. 

60  .sees.  In 
hand 
balance 

21 

M. 

During 
20 
10 

54 

56 

98 

120 
104 

lot 

D.  V.  W. 

(Another 
day) 

21 

M. 

20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

64 

96 

80 

122 

no 

120 

130 

154 

1.^ 
1  w 

\n 

l.i2 
130 

129 
126 
124 
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I,.  Three  subjects'  pressure,  etc.,  were  measured  after  various 
miscellaneous  exercises,  staled  in  the  table  below;  these  seem 
word)  reporting^. 

Subject  D.  P.  C,  a  clever,  sweet  little  girl  of  eleven  years, 
daughter  of  a  \\  estern  physical  educator,  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  subjects,  perhaps,  in  this  last  g^roup,  although  her  blood- 
pressure  record  has  nothing  especially  unlike  that  of  the  other 
athletically  trained  people  who  partook  in  the  research.  Her 
normal  pressure  (subject  No.  20)  and  that  of  a  girl  companion 
of  the  like  age  (subject  No.  105)  are  given  in  the  first  table  of 
the  third  part  of  this  report  (paj^e  41 as  lO")  ntid  10:]  respec- 
tively. Both  girls  were  athletic  and  more  active  than  the  average, 
but  this  one,  D.  P.  C,  was  the  stronger,  more  skilled  and  more 
self-reliant,  a  clever  dancer,  an  adept  at  tumbling  and  altogether 
an  amateur  child  athlete  as  far  as  possible  frcrni  the  highly 
specialized  product  seen  sometimes  on  the  staije,  and  one  most 
pleasant  to  have  about  the  busy  university  gymnasium. 


L.    MlSCBLLANBOUS  GVMNASIVM  WOAK. 


Subjet't  and 

lime 
Intervals: 

Seconds 

Heart  Rate 

Prewure 

HiM  F««t 

n 
< 

X 

u 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

D.  P.  C. 

Tumbling 
for  10  niins., 

Uien  seven 
"cuKwbeelis." 

then  a  ran 
upstaln 

11 

F. 

20 
20 

(103) 

220 
114 

R.  K.  I. 

Fencing  30 
min..  then  2-lb. 
dumbbell  work 
(bard)  30  mins. 

25 

M. 

20 

(71) 

90 

135 

148 
146 

D.  V.  W. 

Tomblins  30 
min.H..  then  10 

mins.  rest, 
then  athletic 

daiK'iriK  for 
30  rains. 

21 

M. 

180 

(38) 

106 
86 

100 

125 

The  abbreviated  summary  M  of  the  j)ercenta^es  of  the  cfYccts 
produced  by  these  active  exercises  relates  only,  it  must  be  noted, 
to  the  immediate  effects, — ^the  maximal  amounts  of  the  first  ten« 
dency,  whether  14 > ward  or  downward.  Later  rhythmic  maxima 
are  not  summarized. 
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M,     PRESSURE-MlLLIMKTliRS  OF  MAXIMAL  EFFECTS. 


F'cut 

Subject 

A. 

Atbtotic  Duidnr 

()  I.  li. 
V    \\  > 

M.  i:.  ■{-'. 

l>.  V  .  w . 

■U 

17 

H. 

Rope  CUmbtn^ 

i 

1\  (  IF 
1    C"  H 
}I    I)  IF 

F  ):  H 

O.  W  V 

n 

i.l 
H 

S 

15 

B. 

B«ck-Fl««ion» 

¥ .  r  u. 

K.  C.  H. 

18 

0 

0 

V.  n  }F 
k  \v.  N. 

E.  M,  S. 

io 

30 

C. 

Broad  Jump* 

1-.  (\  i;, 

p.  B.  B. 
H.  D.  B. 

27 
8 

32 

Std»-H«nga 

[F  I).  B. 
11.  N. 

2 

% 

t 

SquAU 

» 

F.  IF  H 
D,  V.  W. 

D. 

Hsod  and  Head! 

1'.  C.  IV 
F  F.  H 

8 
32 

»  1 

H  l>.  h 
1  !  ■;  H 

D.  V.  W. 

K. 

Walkins  on  Hilids 

\ 

J.  (-.  B. 

V  ( \  [j. 

Y  V  ». 

17 

a 

15 

E. 

w.  p. 

• 

14 

I\  IF  IF 

){.  1).  H. 
II   F»  B 

F  i-:/b/ 

(F  W.  K 
F,  IF  K. 
(..  A  F. 
A  K 

)■:.  M,  s. 

H4 
F^ 
10 

u 

i 

P. 

Prefl»-UiM 

F.  C.  B, 
H.  D.  B. 
D.  V.  W. 

20 

16 
8 

32 

J( 

G. 

j.  U. 
F.  <\  F.. 
IT   I).  H. 

13 

7 

1 

\F  H.  T 
D.  V.  W. 
D.  V.  W, 

2i 

12 

\V.  F, 
F.  U.  ii. 

;  1 

Jo 

M 1  see  lijui  eo  us 

I).  1*  C. 
R    F  F 
1).  V.  \v 

F> 

>'-, 

One  sees  that  in  the  fifty-three  separate  tests  thirty-one  showed 
an  increased  pressure  after  the  feat,  twenty-one  a  decreased  pres- 
sure, and  one  had  no  change.  Subject  F.  C.  B.  did  three  of  the 
"stunts"  twice  each :  in  two  the  restihs  were  opposite  within  the 
pairs  and  in  the  third  i).iir  boili  ijave  a  decrease.  In  another 
subject,  H.  D.  B.,  wall<ing  on  tlie  hands,  ^^ave  a  decrease  both 
times  of  the  pair,  and  in  another  subject,  D«  V.  W.,  the  results 
were  opposite. 

Rope  dimbing  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  rises  in  pres- 
sure, and  pnll-nps  (a  similar  exercise)  the  next  larj::cst.  tmless  we 
except  side-hangs  and  squats,  as  is  proper  becatiSL-  (•iily  two  sub- 
jects each  were  tested.  The  feats  involviiii;  reversal  of  the 
standing  posture,  i.e.,  walking  on  the  hands  and  hand  and  head 
springs,  gave  the  least  consistent  results,  and  in  this  inconsistenqr 
lies  one  of  tlie  interesting  problems  which  these  experiments, 
simple  though  they  be.  present.  Obviously,  mo'^t  blood-pressure 
records  would  be  invalidated  had  more  measurements  been  made. 
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In  other  words,  the  whole  matter  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
average  physician,  for  example,  imagines.  Most  clinical  measure- 
ments are  too  few  and  perhaps  i/tore  exact  than  the  variable 

vasomofor  conditions  warrant. 

The  individual  difTcrences  in  these  results  are  apparently  not 
ascribable  to  vanaiions  in  the  training  o£  the  individuals. 
While,  therefore,  we  may  in  general  admit  the  validity  of  the 
valuable  results  of  Pachon,*  these  short  maximal  feats  seem  to 
produce  pressure  pert tr  1  itions  that  are  outside  the  relations  of 
training' — for  they  oceiir  in  I'lncly  trained  men  and  women.  Possi- 
bly relational  dillcrenccs  in  the  autonomic  nervous  system  will 
have  to  be  suggested  as  the  determinants  of  these  vasomotor 
differences — ^when  we  know  more  than  now  about  the  sympa- 
thetic. 

1  wish  here  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  Daniel  Chase,  A.  R., 
of  liannlton  College,  for  much  valuahle  help,  nuntal  and  me- 
chanical, in  this  section  of  ilie  work.  Also  to  the  "subjects,"  busy 
men  and  women  and  little  girls,  who  often  at  much  personal 
inconvenience  did  cheerfully  what  I  asked  them  to  do  in  both 
this  part  of  the  research  and  in  the  first. 

III.  The  Normal  Blood  Prbssurb  of  Athletic  Summer- 
School  Students. 

There  follow  two  tables  of  blood-pressure  statistics  from  peo- 
ple not  at  the  time  immediately  under  the  influence  of  muscular 
exertion  of  any  kind.  The  former  table  summarizes  the  condi- 
tions in  112  students  and  instructors  of  the  physical  education 
department  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  in  part  already 
studied  ;  and  the  latter  table  reports  the  rates  and  pressures  of 
147  of  the  current  year  "Freshmen"  (young  women)  of  the 
Sargent  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education,  also  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects  in 
the  former  table  were  instructors  in  physical"  education  and  are 
therefore  classified  as  physically  well-trained  if  not  athletic 
individuals.  There  being  at  least  as  many  real  athletes  as  there 
were  those  relatively  little  trained,  the  athletic  balance  of  this 
group  is  maintained  and  at  a  high  level  of  neuro-muscular  effi- 
ciency. The  group  of  young  women  whose  blood  pressures 
ap{)ear  in  the  second  table  are  all  untrained  on  this  basis,  the 
inadequate  gymnasium  work  of  a  college  or  high  school,  a  private 
school,  or  a  Younj;  Women's  Christian  Association,  usually  an 
hour  or  two  a  week  at  the  most,  representing  their  usual  maximum 
of  systematic  training.  All  of  these  people,  and  especially  those 

*  V.  Pachon:  C.  R.  R.  Soc  de  BioL.  LXVIII.  18. 
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of  the  former  group,  are  unusually  "normal,"  healthy  individuals, 
and  are  adequate  to  con«^titute  a  set  of  norms.  With  the  three 
exceptions  noted  in  the  iir^t  table  (one  a  case  of  arterial  sclerosis 
who  had  already  had,  several  years  ago,  a  cerebral  hcniorrh^e; 
one  a  mitrat  incompetency  who  refused  to  stop  her  work ;  and  the 
third  a  man  who  had  been  fasting,  save  for  a  small  amotint  of 
orange  juice.  f()r  twelve  days),  the^^e  subject?  were  in  supernonnal 
condition.  Undiscovered  nephritis  would  l)e  the  j^freatest  source 
of  fKDSsible  error,  but  its  incidence  cannot  be  predicted  or  allowed 
for  in  cither  group.  They  all  were  in  better  health  and  in  con- 
siderably l>etter  vigor  than  is  usual  even  in  persons  of  their  s^e 
and  intelligence;  and,  moreover,  they  were,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  livincf  lives  physically  ideal  for  a  larc^e  city  so  far  as  exer- 
cise, bathing,  diet,  oxygen,  sleep,  etc.,  are  concerned. 

The  average  age  of  the  112  young  men  and  women  of  Table  N 
was  28.1  years,  the  44  males  averaging  30.7  and  the  others 
25.2  years.  The  combined  average  brachial  blood  pressure  was 
11T.2  mm.  of  mercury;  of  the  M  males,  120. .'3  mm.;  and  of 
the  <>H  females.  114.1  mm.  Tlie  sexual  age -difference  of  ?5 
years  corresponds  to  a  blood  pressure  among  all  the  variants 
within  these  average  limits;  the  sex  probably  counts  for  more 
than  the  age  and  adequate  vi^^or,  qualitative  and  quantitative, 
more  than  cither.  For  this  vigor  the  majority  of  persons,  in 
these  physically  d^enerate  days,  depends  on  what  is  usually 
termed  training. 

The  average  age  of  the  147  young  normal  school  women 
("untrained")  Table  O  was  19.8  years.  Their  average  blood 
pressure  was  practically  108  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  age-difference  of  •'>. 4  year>  between  these  j^irls  and  the  ('8 
females  of  the  other  table  seetns  |irohahl\  inade(]uate  to  account 
for  the  6.2  mm.  ditierence  in  liie  iwu  average  bracliial  blood 
pressures,  especially  at  this  early  adult  age.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  pressures  of  the  two  eleven-year-old  girls  ("trained")  were 
105  and  103.  while  that  of  a  fourtccn-year-old  girl  ("untraineil") 
was  103.  Altnc^etlier  compar!Sf)n  of  the  two  tables  corroborates  an 
impression  which  has  been  developing  in  the  observer's  subcon- 
scious mind  for  some  time,  that  physical  training  tends  to  raise 
the  blood  pressure  to  a  normal  standard  of  hemal  efficiency.  This 
seems  to  occur  despite  the  progressive  lowering  in  the  heart-rate 
5bo\\  n  by  McCurdy.  Cook.  Pcnibrey,  Todd.  Mcylan.  etc..  to  come 
fr(»in  adequate  s\"^tcuiatic  training.  Indeetl,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  essential  vigorous  voluntary  control  of 
the  body  exerts  its  beneficent  influence  on  the  entire  individual. 

Summary. 

1.  The  posterior-tibial  blood  pressure  when  the  1^  is  hori- 
zontal is  about  118  per  cent  of  &e  "sitting"  brachial  pressure; 
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N.   Normal  Brachial  Blood  Pressures  (Trained). 
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2S.1 

117.2 

when  the  leg  is  in  the  usual  standing  position,  about  133  per  cent.; 
and  when  the  1^  is  held  vertically  upward,  about  70  per  cent  or 
frequently  much  less. 

These  numbers  seem  to  corroborate  the  supposition  of  a  pump- 
ing mechani<^m  in  the  muscle-masses  of  the  thigh. 
2.    Strenuous  g>'ninastic  feats  are  most  often  followed  by 
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raised  brachial  blood  pressure,  in  58  per  cent  of  the  cases  here 
reviewed,  less  often  by  lowered  pressure,  39  per  cent,  while 

selflom  is  there  no  change  or  slight. 

The  reactions  are  so  various  and  uncertain  as  to  imply  (espe- 
cially as  the  results  of  overturning  exercises)  vasomotor  reactions 
far  too  complex  to  be  as  yet  explained. 

O.   NoRMAi,  Brachial  Blood  Passsurbs  (Cntrainbd). 
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There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  some  cases  to  a  variable  but 
rhythmic  rise  nnd  fall  after  severe  shf»rt  exercises,  the  hcii^hts  of 
the  waves  occurring  from  30  to  iJiO  seconds  apart  most  often,  and 
representing  variations  of  from  10  to  30  mm.  in  pressure.  The 
clinical  necessity  of  repeated  measurement  follows  as  a  corollary 
of  this  condition,  especially  after  mental  or  bodily  excitement. 

\\.  Forty-four  trained  males,  with  nn  riverage  ae^e  of  3'?. 7 
year<;.  had  an  averai^e  brachial  prcbsure  of  1?0.H  mm.,  wliile  G8 
trained  temaies,  with  an  average  age  of  25. "i,  had  IM.l  mm.  No 
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higher  standard  of  "normality"  than  these  subjects  represent  can 

be  found. 

One  hundred  forty-seven  untrained  younj^  women,  with  an 
average  age  of  1U.8  years,  had  an  average  pressure  of  107.9 
mm. 

In  these  two  sets  of  numbers  there  is  evidence  that  adequate 

physical  training  raises  the  blood  pressure  to  a  definite  maximum 

of  efficiency,  which,  hnwever,  is  not  high. 

It  is  jKJS^iblc,  however,  that  a^^o  lias  a  part  in  this  difference. 
As  a  very  rough  rule  (with  almost  as  many  exceptions  as  corrobo- 
rations perhai)s)  from  the  age  of  ten,  the  following  twenty 
years  each  is  represented  by  one  millimeter  rise  of  brachial  pres- 
sure above  one  hundred. 

4,  Dlood-pres'^ure  varialjility  from  niinnte  to  minute  is  a  reli- 
able and  simple  index  of  sulxonscious  emotional  stress  and  of 
neural  instability  such  as  that,  for  example,  of  nervous  fatigue. 

Appendix.  January,  1915.   Preliminary  Summary 

Report. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  writer  has  been  engaged  at  whiles  upon 

blood-pressure  observations  on  all  sorts  of  humanity  and  finds  of 
special  interest,  to  himself  at  least,  in  a  fairly  constant  percentne^e 
of  persons  a  7i'e}! -defined  a)id  extensive  rhythm  in  the  brachial 
resistance,  referred  to  above.  The  waves  average  around  ten 
minutes  in  length  and  range  in  altitude  from  the  usual  variability 
of  a  few  millimeters  up  to  twenty  or  even  more.  It  would  seem 
that  it  might  prove  a  matter  of  practical  importance  in  the  routine 
clinical  measurements  of  blood  pressure,  usually  heretofore  taken 
about  once  or  twice  within  a  minute  or  two.  The  writer  is  now 
engaged  in  attempting  to  learn  the  precise  relation  of  this  rhythm 
to  the  emotional  phenomena  of  wholly  normal  persons  and  to 
the  affects  of  the  neurasthenic,  the  hysteric  and  the  alienated. 

Altogether,  it  is  ohvions  that  the  hlood-prcssure  fad  is  being 
jC^rossly  overdone  by  nunierons  physicians,  but  "overdone"  only 
because  the  mental  and  physical  determinants  of  blood  pressure 
are  so  numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  complex,  that  no  one  as  yet 
understands  how  to  interpret  the  measurements,  although  lew 
as  yet  realize  this  fact. 
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AN  ENGLISH  GiRL  S  ATHLETIC  CAREER. 
Margaret  Rawlikgs,  Reading,  England. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  oj)portunity  to  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  an  I'nii^lish  girl's  physical  activities  throtiirhout  her 
school,  college  and  after  college  days.  The  school  which  1  shall 
SO  constantly  refer  to  is  typical  of  our  large  Friends'  co-edu- 
cational boarding  schools.  In  nearly  all  cases  these  schools  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  country,  which  means  a  freer, 
simpler  and  more  natural  lite  than  the  averapfe  child  has  in 
these  days.  In  these  sc1i(h)1>  the  ])hysical  education  of  the  child 
receives  just  as  much  attention  as  any  other  i>arl  of  the  scliool 
curriculum,  and  from  the  time  the  normal  child  enters  boarding 
school  at  the  age  of  ten,  until  the  time  she  leaves  at  ahout  the 
af^fc  of  >e\entcen  or  eii^hteen  years,  she  is  ])uttin2^  forth  ever\' 
bit  of  enerL;\'  and  enthusiaMU  to  reach  the  liiLi^hest  jxiinl  in  all 
her  physical  activities.  AUhough  1  am  siieaking  wiili  the  experi- 
ence of  co-educational  institutions,  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
girl's  point  of  view  ;  because  to  judge  from  a  glance  through 
the  American  Review  it  would  seem  that  girls  in  America  have 
no  athletic  career  whatever!  And  '^o  it  is  with  esjx^cial  mterest 
that  1  icU  a  little  of  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  with  which  Eng- 
lish girls  and  women  "go  in  for"  physical  training  in  exactly  the 
-same  way  as  boys  and  men. 

In  America  there  seeing  to  be  much  discussion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  comiK'tition  in  athletics  for  girl'^.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  both  sides,  but,  y>er*?otially.  I  cannot  iniai^inc  ath- 
letics without  the  competiuve  sitie;  probably  because  i  believe 
in  England  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  we  have  com- 
bined it  with  athletics  for  so  many  years.  Really  I  think  we 
play  for  the  sport,  and  of  course  if  we  win,  all  the  better!  I 
suppose  we  all  agree  that  physical  training  can  do  more  for 
develoinnent  of  character  than  anything  else.  To  start  with,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  the  right  idea  of  competition  into 
the  child's  mind,  if  it  is  not  naturally  there.  In  the  widest  sense 
of  ^he  word  com])etition  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
of  a  fuller  physical  development,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
a  better  un<lcr>taiHlnig  of  one's  fellow  men.  Surely  such  an 
understanding  develops  to  a  marked  degree  the  self-control,  per- 
severance»  lo\alty,  enthusiasm  and  alertness  which  we  associate 
with  our  highest  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  how  often  as  we  dash 
to  and  frr)  on  the  field,  do  we  feel  these  powers  being  controlled 
and  develo|)e(l. 

A  girl  enters  our  Friends'  school,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  Though  small. 
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she  finds  herself  immediately  thrown  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
winter  athletics.    At  first  she  is  almost  timid  of  herself*  as  it 

were,  and  does  not  show  her  full  value.  But  wnrkinj^  among 
others  of  her  own  a^^c,  she  soon  "lets  loose,"  and  so.  linds  that 
she  can  climb  the  rojK's  in  the  gymnasium,  walk  the  boom,  and 
jump  tlie  horse  with  great  ease.  Each  day  a  period  of  about 
forty  minutes  is  ^iven  to  gymnasium  work  for  every  class ;  unless 
a  girl  is  physically  unfit  this  is  made  compulsory.  Besides  this, 
every  girl  h:is  to  be  out-of-doors  from  S  ji.m..  until  8.15  a.m., 
on  the  larj^a-  asphalt  playi,noimd  playin^^  hockey,  lennis,  basket 
ball,  tcrza,  ''rounders,*'  roller-skating,  or  in  some  way  on  the 
move.  When  it  is  cold  enough,  water  is  poured  down  the  slant* 
ing  part  of  the  playground  and  most  wonderful  sliding  is  enjoyed. 
At  such  times  an  extra  period  from  a  lesson  is  given  up  to  this 
exercise.  Fiesides  the  two  larg:e  asphalt  playgrounds,  there  is 
one  enormous  playing  held,  winch  is  used  for  boih  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  large  enough  for  about  three  hockey  grounds,  and 
at  any  rate,  three  football  grounds;  leaving  the  first  eleven 
cricket  pilch  always  wired  in  for  the  summer,  l>esides  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  the  running  tracks.  At  lea^t  two  afternoons 
a  week  from  two  until  four  are  known  as  ■■coini)ulsory  ij^ames," 
everyone  has  to  play.  W  hen  it  is  a  very  wei  tlay,  or  llie  ground 
extremely  so  (the  latter  we  do  not  often  consider  to  be  the  case, 
as  in  England  we  are  used  to  mudl),  boys  and  girls  together, 
clad  in  foolball  togs  and  gynmasium  suits,  go  for  a  cross-country 
Tun.  or  ])aper  chase.  Running  helter-skelter  over  the  country, 
wading  streams,  jumping  hedges,  all  self -consciousness  is  lost,  and 
one  experiences  an  intense  physical  enjoyment,  and  a  feeling  of 
perfect  fitness,  often  new  to  the  individual;  whicli  seems  to 
flood  one  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  power  and  enthusiasm,  and 
gives  one  a  fresh  outlook  on  life.  About  twice  a  term  there  is 
**an  all-day  run."  and  often  twenty  miles  are  accomplished  with- 
out realizing  it.  Of  course,  there  is  tremendous  competition  to 
get  into  the  hockey  teams  (first,  second  and  third  elevens), 
which  means  that  the  smallest  child  is  playing  her  hardest  frcMn 
the  beginninc^  of  her  career.  To  each  team  there  i^  a  captain  and 
a  vice-captain,  cho?>en  by  the  said  teams.  These  teams  all  have 
outside  matches  against  other  schools  and  clubs,  besides  the  many 
class  matches  and  tournaments  played  within  the  school.  This 
training  and  comiK'tition  develops  the  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps 
to  a  fuller  extent,  and  a  jrirl  learns  the  meaning  of  real  team 
work,  which  is  «uch  a  splendid  preparation  for  life'>  work.  The 
very  fact  ot  willingness  to  work  under  a  captain,  chosen  entirely 
for  her  powers  and  knowledge  in  the  special  game,  is  a  great 
gain.  This  must  especially  appeal  to  you  in  America  who  take 
persons  for  what  they  arc,  and  not  for  what  they  possess :  and 
in  these  days  when  women  are  working  side  by  >ide  with  men 
for  great  causes  and  high  aims,  how  essential  that  they  should 
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be  able  to  take  their  places,  naturally  and  adequately.  Certainly 
athletics  give  one  the  chance  to  develop  this  faculty  while  young. 

Hockey  is  our  chief  pfame,  and  i«;  i^layed  from  September  until 
Kaster  titno,  wet  or  fine;  deep  stiow  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  really  prcvcnis  this,  and  that  comes  but  seldom,  in  the 
spring  terrti,  besides  hockey,  gymnastics  and  swimming,  weeks 
are  given  up  to  training  and  practicinLC  tor  "sjxjrts  day,"  which 
conn  N  off  nt  Kaster  time,  nt  the  old  scholars'  reunion.  We  girls 
go  in  for  the  events  in  exactly  the  '^nme  way  as  the  boys,  with 
hurdle  races.  }  M)-yard,  :iJ20-yard  and  lou-yard  races,  long  jump, 
placing  the  weight  and  so  on,  learning  much  frcnn  the  boys  with 
working  on  the  same  field.  The  "heats"  are  run  about  two  weeks 
before  the  actual  *'sports  day,"  when  the  worst  competitors  are 
knocked  out.  <  if  coitr'^e,  for  all  races  we  are  started  with  a  pis- 
tol, which  to  bcgiiiiiers  in  these  things  is  almost  alarming  at 
first!  The  junior  and  senior  events  are  taken  separately.  For 
each  event  are  awarded  points,  and  prizes;  first,  second  and 
'  third,  and  all  points  are  added  up  to  find  out  who  is  junior  and 
senior  chanif)inn.  To  each  is  prescntefl  a  shield,  or  cup,  whieli  is 
held  for  one  year,  aiu!  on  which  their  iiaiiii  «  are  eti^navt  d.  In  our 
Friends'  schools  wc  have  great  excitement  tinding  out  which  of 
our  schools  stands  the  highest  in  athletic  records.  In  the  sum- 
mer term,  gymnastics,  swimming,  cricket  and  tennis  are  the  chief 
athletic  items.  I  cnnis  tournaments  are  played  a  great  deal,  and 
there  are  certain  grades  of  courts;  to  play  upon  these,  one  has 
to  show  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  to  come  up  to  the  required 
standard.  The  first  grass  court  players,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
have  tournaments  in  singles,  to  find  out  who  is  tennis  champion 
of  the  school.  Tli%  successful  player  is  then  presented  with  a 
new  racquet  w  ith  her  name-plate  \.\\)on  it.  In  tennis  and  all  games 
the  faculty  often  ^t  up  teams  to  play  the  pupils,  which  causes 
great  enthusiasm.  1  believe,  as  a  whole,  temiis  is  a  far  more 
|)opular  game  than  cricket.  But  on  "compulsory  afternoons"  in 
the  summer,  cricket  has  to  be  played.  Swimming  sports  are  taken 
too  at  the  end  of  the  term,  here  again  prizes  are  given  to  winners 
in  Itoth  iuninr  and  senior  events.  Tn  all  our  Friends'  V>oarding 
schools  we  have  perfectly  splendid  tiled  swimming  baths,  titled 
Up  with  diving  boards,  water  shoots  and  all  the  latest  appliances. 

Upon  leaving  school  a  keen  athlete  at  once  joins  her  old 
scholars'  team,  and  goes  around  playing  other  alumnae  teams,  her 
old  schools  and  others  bc^irles.  At  college  she  again  finds  her- 
self in  the  thick  of  aildeiics,  with  her  tennis  four  and  hockey 
eleven  to  make.  Then  come  rowing,  punting  and  canoeing;  aU 
of  which  mean  coming  in  constant  contact  with  other  colleges, 
schools  and  clubs.  For  the  elevens  there  are  often  se^e^al 
matches  a  week,  and  if  she  wants  to  keep  her  place  in  the  first 
tram,  u  mean-  regularity  and  punctuality,  as  there  are  many 
putting  forth  all  energ)'  to  take  her  place.    By  showing  special 
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skill  in  her  team,  she  is  presented  with  her  "colours"  from  the 
captain  and  committee.  So  by  the  time  a  girl  leaves  collie  $he 
has  learned  what  will  be  of  lifelong  value  to  her;  not  only  the 

faculty  of  working  along  by  the  side  of  others  towards  the  same 
end.  but  the  most  important  thinq"  of  all,  to  be  n  t^^ood  loser, 
admiring  the  snj)erior  skill  of  the  successful  team  ami  discovering 
the  alterable  mistakes  in  her  own.  And  to  the  winners  must 
ccmie  that  special  gift  of  courtesy  towards  the  vanquished,  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  pluck  in  a  losing  game.  As  the  grand 
old  school  song  puts  it : 

"Strife  without  anger, 
Art  without  malice." 

After  collcf^e,  there  is  still  plenty  of  chance  for  a  girl  to  keep 
up  her  athletics.  Every  village  and  town  has  tennis,  golf  and 
hockey  clubs,  and  a  good  si)ortswoman  has  no  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing any  of  them.  Here  again,  she  has  several  matches  a  week 
against  other  clubs,  colleges  and  schools.  In  many  instances  she 
comes  in  contact  with  opponents  of  many  years  ^o;  the  very 
fact  of  meeting  her  friends  year  after  year  in  this  way,  adds 
greatly  to  the  joys  that  would  not  come  to  ])ass  if  it  were  not  for 
the  competitive  side  of  game>.  Tiien,  lo  gel  chosen  to  play  for 
her  county  team,  she  must  belong  to  a  club  which  is  recognized 
as  a  sufficiently  good  one  to  be  affiliated  with  the  county  dubs. 
There  are  always  numbers  trying  for  one  county  team,  and  after 
trial  games  at  which  the  selection  committee  are  watching  to 
choose  the  players,  she  has  to  put  forth  every  energy  to  keep 
her  position  in  the  team  with  so  many  waiting  to  supplant  her. 
Of  late  years  eight  different  counties  have  met  down  by  the  sea; 
and  for  a  week  the  keenest  kind  of  contest  goes  on,  as  the  higher 
the  stakes  become,  tlic  keener  the  competition.  With  great  joy 
players  find  themselves  running  against  those  they  ran  beside 
at  school  or  college,  besides  meeting  old  opponents  too.  The 
"artful  dodger"  still  keeps  her  old  tricks,  whereby  she  got  this 
name !  The  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  at  these  tournaments  is 
as  great  as  at  your  baseball  games,  and  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  our  little  country  the  numbers  of  onlookers  are  as  large.  We 
have  hundreds  waiting  for  hours  to  see  the  girls'  big  hockey 
matches.  Besides  the  excitement  of  the  game  a  girls'  hockey 
match  is  really  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  quite  impressive;  not  a 
word  spoken  (cxccptinj^  an  occasional  one  from  the  captain), 
every  girl  in  dead  earnest,  and  incapable  nf  attending  to  anything 
but  the  game.  Every  player  on  each  team  is  clad  alike;  in  a 
trim,  very  short  skirt,  in  some  bright  color,  with  usually  a  white 
shirt  and  tic  to  match  her  skirt,  and  when  a  scarlet-skirted  te  im 
is  playing  an  emerald  green  or  purple  team,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  sides. 
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At  the  time  of  the  coaoty  hockey  tournaineiits,  competition 
docs  not  end  with  the  out-of-dor>r  matches,  for  in  the  evening 

the  flifferent  teams  comiKrle  in  all  kimls  of  in«loor  pames.  0£ 
course,  from  the  rounty  teams  are  picked  for  the  north  and  south 
of  Mn{^lanfl.  and  then  for  the  *'AII-England"  team,  which  at 
present  plays  only  twice,  against  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But 
when  funds  will  allow,  it  is  hoped  that  England  vs.  United  States 
of  America  will  |>rovt;  to  be  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  in  reality,  and 
not  the  mystical  thinj^  that  it  is  m>'v! 

\\  itli  all  this  traininjj  there  is  no  hiini  to  a  girl's  physical  vital- 
ity ;  a>  a  result  of  this,  her  b<-xly  is  more  developed,  and  tier  mmd 
in  the  same  projKirtion  is  more  clear.  She  has  become  a  "good 
mixer,"  with  a  true  sportif^  spirit.  And  those  who  do  not  reach 
the  highest  step  in  athletics,  but  have  the  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
them,  may  be  encouraged  by  Milton's  words : 

**The)r  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

flut  it  seems  to  me  that  a  true  sj>ort!nq:  spirit  i«  rcal!v  the  goal 
of  all  the^e  years  of  training.  To  me  the  best  expression  of  that 
spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  your  own  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"I  am  no<  bound  to  win. 
But  I  am  bound  to  be  true. 
I  am  not  bound  to  succeed. 
But  1  am  bound  to  live  up  to  the  light  I  have." 
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CLARK  W.  HETilEWNGTUN,  UMVivRSlTY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

(COICCLtJDSIi.) 

D.   The  Problem  and  Analysis  of  Activities, 

Tlie  proposal  to  organize  activities  instead  of  subjects  of  study 

shifts  the  [practical  problem  in  education  to  the  study  of  activities 
and  the  educational  leader  ski    of  these  activities. 

Educators  liavc  been  devoted  to  tlie  investigation  of  methods 
of  teaching  special  subjects  of  study.  They  have  spent  relatively 
little  time  in  studying  the  nature  or  the  function  of  the  child's 
spontaneous  life  activities  and  the  relation- of  these  activities  to 
his  development — organic,  ncrvnns,  intellectual  and  moral—  or 
to  his  adjustment.  I^eadershif'  iu  the  onjani^.ation  of  actizitics 
requires  a  knoivledye  and  skill  that  makes  the  organized  activities 
as  natural  as  the  unorganised,  but  more  certain  of  educational 
results. 

The  child's  activities  may  be  studied  from  many  standpoints, 
of  which  the  following  are  examples : 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  motor  mechanism  used — 

The  locomotor,  or  l»tfr-mti«cle  mechanism. 
The  manual,  or  small-muscle  mechanism. 
The  vocal  and  linguistic  mechanism. 
The  sen'?e-3ttention  mechanism,  etc. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  regulating  process  involved — 

The  instinctive  and  emotional  processes, 
The  intellectual  processes. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  initial  sources  of  the  activities — 

(a;  ihc  hungers;  organic  hungers  and  needs  tor  food,  and  the 
psycho'motor  hungers  for  activity,  experience,  and  expres- 
sion, or 

(b)  The  stimuli  of  sense  situations. 

4.  From  die  standpoint  of  the  genesis  of  the  form  of  activities  vddi 

interests  nu-tives,  beliefs,  habits — 
The  hungers. 
The  instincts, 

Experience  as  a  result  of  reactions  upon  environmental  situations, 

Imitation, 

Conscious  judgment 

5.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  results  or  values  of  the 

activities — 

(a)  For  the  development  of  the  organism — 

Organic  development  with  a  system  of  habits. 
Nervous  dcvelf)pment  with  a  system  of  habits, 
Instinctive  and  emotional  development  with  a  system  of 
habits. 

Intellectual  development  with  a  system  of  habits  and  ideas. 
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(b)   For  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  phases  of  racial 

activity  and  culture — 

Economic,  or  vocational  adjustment. 
Recreative,  or  avocational  adjustment, 
I'ollow sfii])  adjustment, 
Cilucnship  adjustment. 
Domestic  adjustment 

6;  From  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  educationat  leadership  of  the  actwi' 
ties  for  complete  ehild  living. 

All  these  points  of  view  are  important  in  the  investigation  of 
activity  and.  in  the  training  of  the  leader  or  teacher^  but  for  the 
practical  problems  of  educational  leadership  the  last  point  of 
view  is  essential  and  may  include  all  other'^.  It  is  distinctly  the 
leader's  or  teacher's  viewpoint.  It  demands  a  classification  of 
tlie  child's  activities  iliai  gives  the  more  or  less  distinct  but 
natural  phases'  of  his  complete  active  life;  and  that  makes  it 
possible  to  administer  his  complete  living.  This  classification  is 
essential  further  n*;  n  hnsi->  for  the  organization  ol  a  progressive 
educational  "curriculum"  of  activities: 

1st.  That  will  use  all  the  mechanisms  and  r^ulatiiig  pro- 
cesses. 

2d.  That  wilt  feed  all  the  hungers,  provide  for  reactions 
upon  the  whole  enviromiient  and  give  opportunity  for  full  ex- 
pression of  all  valuable  budding  interests. 

3d.  That  will  hold  true  all  tlircjii^h  childhood,  tending  to 
evolve  naturally  into  the  racial  forms  of  activity,  and 

4th.   That  will  give  all  the  education  values. 

All  those  demands  seem  to  be  realized  leiuatively  in  the  fol- 
lowing classification :  (a)  liig-muscle  activities ;  (b)  manipulat- 
ing and  manual  activities;  (c)  environmental  and  nature  activity; 
(d)  dramatic  activities;  (e)  rhythmic  and  music  activities;  (f) 
social  activities;  (g)  vocal  and  linguistic  activities;  and  (h) 
economic  activities.  * 

Description  of  the  Activities. 

A  descriittion  of  each  of  these  ^^ronps  of  activities  will  make 
its  educational  meaning  and  ilie  wlude  classification  clear.  No 
significance,  except  one  of  convenience  in  description,  is  attached 
to  the  order  of  the  groups  as  given. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  activities  In  each  group  bcg^in 
early  and  continue  through  chiklliood  ;  iliat  thcv  arise  out  of 
some  hunger,  instinct  or  innate  capacity  in  human  nature;  that 
these  same  traits  have  given  rise  to  some  phase  of  racial  life  or 
culture;  and  that  each  group  has  some  special  value  in  the  devel- 
opment and  adjustment  of  the  child. 

The  Big-Muscle  Activities  are  fundamental  to  all  the  activi- 
ties.  They  arise  out  of  the  primary  hungers  for  activity;  begin 
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in  the  random  movements  of  the  infant;  develop  through  the 
various  stages  of  locomotion  and  diverge  during  childhood  under 
the  influence  of  special  instincts  into  such  special  forms  as  gym- 
nastics, games,  dancing  and  athletics. 

1.  Gyutnastic  Plays  arise  from  the  self-testincr  impulse.  They 
are  j)er?on;il  nu»tor  achievement  plays  and  express  the  enthusiasm 
for  self-reali/.ation. 

2.  The  Panciug  Activities  add  pleasure  in  rhythm.  They 
begin  in  spontaneous  forms  and  take  on  traditional  forms  through 
imitation,  developing  the  sense  nf  rliytlim  ns  well  as  the  capacity 
for  artistic  expression  in  body  cmcnt^.  They  also  have  deep 
social  meanings  and  influences,  especially  during  the  adolescent 
years. 

3.  Games  and  Athletics  arise  from  the  hunting  and  self- 
protecting  instincts  and  from  the  gregarious,  egoistic  and  fight- 
int^  instincts  which  find  expression  in  rivalry,  and  which  have 
been  sucii  powerful  forces  in  the  rise  of  civilization.  These 
instincts  develop  progressively  in  games  of  lleeing,  chasing, 
hiding,  seeking,  capturing  and  escaping,  and  later,  team  games 
of  cofi(]uest. 

These  hig-nnisclt*  activities  are  the  developers  of  the  organic 
power"?  and  the  fundamental  nervous  ])owers;  i.e..  they  are  the 
educational  .source  of  vigor,  resibtance  to  disease  and  general 
nervous  vitality  and  skill  They  lay  the  foundation  in  the  adult 
for  the  capacity  to  labor.  They  establish  wholesome  forms  of 
recreation.  While  regarded  usually  as  mere  muscular  exercises 
nr  "pastime^."  these  activities;.  e*;pecially  the  game^.  carry  the 
disci}-ime  of  the  racially  old  instincts  at  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter, and  are  therefore  primarily  instinct  educators  and  funda- 
mental in  their  influence  on  character  development.  They  carry 
the  "social  spirit"  and  discipline  the  social  instincts,  emotions, 
a!id  enthusiasm,  f  Icnce  in  the  edncation  of  children  they  nni'^t 
he  given  a  large  ])lacc  and  Ik-  ijuitled  carefully  as  tlie  most 
important  laboratory  activities  in  the  moral  phase  of  education. 

The  Manipulating  and  Manual  Actizfities  arise  out  of  the 
manipulating  impulse  which  satisfies  the  hungers  for  activity  and 
sen<e  ex]nTicnrc.  (iradually.  under  the  influence  of  the  "con- 
struct ivc"  impulse,  imitation  and  self-expression,  the  various 
manual  activities  arise.  These  tendencies  in  human  nature, 
coupled  with  needs  for  food,  protection  and  expression,  have  de- 
veloped the  industrial  enterprises  and  graphic  arts  of  man.  In 
the  child  they  l)t  <,MU  in  general  manipulation,  expanding  al  uig 
the  lines  of  construction  with  hb  ck^  and  mi«cellaneons  materials ; 
modeling,  scribbling,  drawing,  coloring;  and  tbeti  r<  >n^i  ruction 
with  tools  in  paper,  wood,  stone  and  iron,  and  in  pla»lic  materials, 
textiles,  foods,  etc.  When  the  child  expresses  esthetic  feelings 
and  ideas  in  these  activities  the  manual  arts  appear.  This  manipu- 
lating impulse,  combined  with  the  social,  gives  a  large  number 
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of  plays  and  frames.  Each  of  these  tendencies  is  represented  in 
the  complex  occupations,  crafts,  arts,  modes  of  expressi  on  and 
recreations  of  the  .i<1n!i.  They  pivc  the  spontaneous  beginnings 
of  activities  which,  when  developed,  include  a  large  part  of 

applied  sciervx*. 

Under  leadership  the  values  of  ihese  aciiviiies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nervous  powers  for  manual  skill,  in  the  ability  to  think 

in  mechanical  terms  and  to  design  and  execute,  in  the  expression 
of  esthetic  ideas  an'i  the  *ic\ (•'ojimcnt  of  esthetic  feelin!^?  and  in 
the  discipline  of  elemental  traits  of  character,  are  well  rcroL;ni/cd. 
As  Dewey  showed,  they  may  be  organized  to  unite  the  individual's 
social  feelings  and  thoughts  with  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
race.  For  the  masses  they  underlie  economic  adjustment  and 
industrial  adaptability.  They  are  important  for  tfie  nervous, 
moral  and  esthetic  stabilitv  of  the  non-industrial  classes. 

Leadership  in  these  activities  is  needed  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  first  for  cultural  education,  then  for  votatiunal  and 
recreative  results.  In  this  leadership,  the  ages  between  seven' 
and  ten — the  critical,  yet  most  neglected  years — when  impulse 
and  skill  are  furthest  apart,  need  special  attention. 

Environmental  and  Nature  Activities  fall  into  two  related 
classes:  (1)  excursions  and  nature  experimentations,  The 
instincts  that  have  led  to  the  world's  exploration  and  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  are  here  ex- 
pressed. 

(1)  The  excursions  arise  from  the  exploring,  foraging  and 
migratory  instincts  and  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  They  begin 
witli  the  creeping  of  the  infant  and  continue  all  through  environ- 
mental activities  of  later  rears.  These  excursions  give  some  of 
the  organic  and  nervous  values  of  big-muscle  activities ;  they 
develop  the  self -preserving  instincts  and  ix)wers;  they  give  the  • 
opportunities  for  observation,  the  collection  of  information,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  concerning  nature  and  civics.  Lead- 
ership easily  perfects  the  educational  \  ahtes  in  the  spontaneous 
tendencies  to  these  activities,  as  indicated  in  the  following  sug- 
gestions wiiieli  i^rade  naturally  by  age  periods. 

For  the  little  children,  short  trips  give  opportunities  for 
broader  "free  play"  activities  in  the  environment,  for  a  larger 
sense  experience,  for  collections,  for  learning  the  names  of  nat- 
ural objects,  for  ^i^l]lle  o!»';ervati'  nal  games  and  for  instruction 
C0nrernini7  things  which  catch  the  attention. 

For  the  larger  children  excursions  cover  the  three  ideas  of 
adventure,  nature  observation  and  civic  observation  as  follows: 
(a)  half-day  "hikes"  or  week-end  camping  trips,  including  out- 
ing or  "scouting"  arts;  (b)  tri|'s  to  the  fields,  woods  and  bodies 
of  water,  or  to  farm?,  or  to  plant  or  animal  experimental  stations 
with  observations  on  the  geographical  features,  on  plants  and 
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animals  and  their  breeding  processes  witli  collections,  maps,  etc.; 
(c)  trips  to  industrial  and  commercial  institutions,  to  historic 
places,  to  civic  institutions  and  centers,  to  public  service  centers, 
etc.,  each  with  investigations.  .  From  these  natural  activities  the 

larger  geography  expands. 

{2)  The  second  half  of  the  environmental  and  nature  activ- 
ities, nature  experimentations,  arise  from  curiosity  about  nature 
and  the  experimental  manipulation  of  natural  forces.  They  fall 
into  three  groups: 

(a)  There  is  playing  and  experimenting  with  physical  nature:* 
namely,  playing  with  water,  air,  heat,  mechanical  devices,  sound, 
light  and  cKctricity.  These  activities  begin  in  the  same  manipu- 
lating tendencies  that  are  the  foundation  of  the  manual  activities, 
but  diverge  under  the  control  of  different  instincts.  They  grade 
naturally  by  age  periods  and  through  leadership  develop  problems 
in  physics. 

(b)  There  is  playing  and  experimenting  with  animals;  namely, 
playing  with  pets;  feeding  and  caring  for  animals;  training  them, 
capturing,  raising  and  taming  wild  animals ;  breeding  animals,  etc. 

(c)  There  is  playing  and  experimenting  with  plant  nature; 
namely,  plantii^,  raising  and  caring  for  plants  and  flowery; 
experimental  gardening  to  find  out  what  nature  will  do  and  also 
for  the  economic  value  of  the  produce. 

These  two  latter  groups  of  nature  activities  with  the  field 
observation  and  collections  give  all  the  essential  elements  in  the 
relations  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  life  of  man,  and  give, 
through  leadership,  the  natural  basis,  and  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  problem  of  nature  study  and  "civic  biolog\'." 

The  sjieeialized  sciences  have  no  place  in  child  life.  These 
nature  activities  give  what  is  natural  to  child  life  and  interest, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  advanced  study  later. 

Dramatic  ActwUies  arise  out  of  the  imitative  and  dramatic 
tendencies  and  the  hungers  to  experience  the  form  and  content 


*The  content  of  thc>c  physical  experimental  plays  will  be  hetti-r  illustrated  by  the 
following  I'titline: 

Watcr — PI.iyinK  with  water,  ^uring,  wading,  splashins,  watching  objects  in  watel. 
throwing  objrctn  into  water,  building  dams  and  water  wheels.  w.-ttc)iinR  the  action  of 
water  on  land,  "erosion  models,"  etc,  which  deve1oi>  problcni<i  in  ttnids. 

Air — Playing  with  air,  sail-boats,  kites,  windmills,  aeroplanes,  which  develop 
problem*  in  air  pressure,  air  currents,  wind,  temperature,  humidity,  rainfall,  etc. 

Heat — Watching  fire,  making  fir.  discrving  friction  and  hr.it.  playing  with  toy 
steam  engines,  thcrnn'meters,  which  ilcvtlop  problems  in  heat,  combustion,  expansion 
and  contraction  and  other  effects  r>f  heat. 

Mechanical  Devices  Pl.iving  with  hoops,  tops,  pulleys,  wheels,  tor  machines,  nrro* 
scopes,  pendulums,  levers,  watching  thrown  object!,  balancing  objects,  etc.,  wbIcIi 
develop  problem?  in  m.ifor  dynamics. 

Sound — Vocaii/atinn,  beating  and  ilri-nii  iinK.  blowing  Oll^toy  instruments,  "listening 
to  shell--."  •tpeaVini;  tubes  .nnd  irlrph<mcs,  experimenting  with  conduction  through  air, 
water  and  timbers,  with  vihrating  bodies,  cchoes,  etc.,  whicfa  develop  problems  in 

vibration,  noise*,  tones,  mu'^ie,  etc. 

I-iffht— PlaymK  uith  reflectors,  mirrors,  prisms,  lenses,  water  refraction^  glaSSeti 
telcser.pcs,  whiih  develop  probUms  in  lijjht,  color,  optics,  tinn-.  etc. 

F.I«ctrieity--ExperimentinK  and  playioR  with  m.iK'nets.  b.ittertes,  induction  coils, 
telephones,  telegraph  instruments,  dynamos,  electric  motors,  electric  lights,  etc,  which 
present  problems  in  eleetro-djmamica. 
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of  conduct  and  express  environmental  situations.   In  the  aduU 

these  tendencies  and  hungers  have  developed  the  dramatic  arts. 
In  the  Httle  child  dramatization  intensifies  ideas  and  bears  the 
?amc  relationship  io  an  appreciation  of  conduct  that  manipula- 
tion bears  to  knowledge  oi  physical  nature.  The  child  interprets 
conduct  through  his  own  motor  activities  and  later  expresses  an 
ideal.  In  all  classes  of  children  these  activities  grip  the  imagi- 
nation. They  correlate  and  give  added  zest  to  other  phases  of 
activity.  Under  leadership  they  {"laiit  v'wh  as<;ociations  that  give 
immediate  cdncational  valiu  ^  and  h«.lp  develop  the  capacity  for 
some  of  the  higher  recreative  arts  in  the  adult. 

Leadership  for  the  little  children  should  supply  oi)portunitie5 
for  a  broad  range  of  imitative  dramatization  of  single,  social 
and  environmental  situations.  For  the  larger  children,  leader- 
ship should  be  given  in  the  dramatization  of  social  situations, 
in  the  construction  ot  plots  fruin  stories  and  history,  in  the  use 
and  adaptation  of  plays  and  in  the  development  of  simple  pag- 
eants. These  latter  forms  of  dramatization  will  lead  towards 
the  celebration  of  holidays. 

Rhythmic  and  Musical  Activities  arise  out  of  vncal  and  man- 
ual experimentations  and  the  ]>Uasures  derived  from  rhythm, 
tone  and  melody.  These  pleasures  with  their  emotional  relation- 
ships have  created  the  musical  arts  of  man.  In  the  child,  rhyth- 
mic and  musical  activities  begin  in  crude  vocalization,  bodily 
movements  and  drummings  and  develop  through  various  stages 
of  complexity.  There  are  (1  )  bodily  rhvtlmis,  as  running,  stamp- 
ing, marching,  skipi>ing,  etc.,  up  to  dancing:  (2)  vocal  rhythms 
and  tones,  as  counting,  repeating  sounds  and  tones,  up  to  jxictr)^ 
and  singing;  (3)  drummings  and  beatings  with  stidcs,  fingers 
or  cans,  picking  sonnds  on  strii^  and  blowing  sounds  on  bottles 
or  shells,  up  to  the  use  of  drums,  cymbals  and  string  or  wind 
instruments. 

These  are  all  music  activities  to  the  child,  but  the  music  of 
the  race  is  highly  evolved,  and  it  has  a  complex  written  language. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  organize  the  musical  activities  charac- 
teristic of  each  age  period,  but  the  transition  to  the  nuisical  activ- 
ities f)f  tlie  facial  type  or  to  an  rip]>reriatinti  of  these  is  achieved 
for  the  masses  only  through  a  broad  asSKciation  or  skilled  leader- 
ship. Individuals  differ  enormously  in  musical  capacities.  All 
children  should  have  their  musical  impulses  developed  to  the 
point  of  adjustment  in  the  community  social  recreative  life. 

Tn  the  transition  three  methods  of  leadership  f>r  in^tnietion 
are  p(>>-'i!>le:  (1)  The  natural  musical  asiivitics  of  the  child  may 
be  orgaiii/cd  and  led  into  the  racial  type;  (3)  the  gap  may  be 
bridged  through  play  methods  of  instruction ;  or  (3)  music  may 
be  interpreteci  as  a  formal  subject  of  study  that  can  be  taught 
only  by  formal  methods  under  the  discipline  of  in<trnction.  The 
last  is  the  traditional  method  and  essential  for  any  advanced 
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skill.  The  second  method  secures  results  especially  with  the 
little  children.  The  first  method  is  used  frequently  in  boys'  clubs 
and  in  the  organization  of  children's  or;-ht">.tr:!^.*  It  has  lieen 
hii^hly  refined  on  one  side  for  training  in  rhythm  by  Dalcroze.f 
riiis  method  has  back  of  it  the  power  of  instinct,  it  opens  the 
channels  of  natural  development  to  leadership,  it  can  be  supple- 
mented by  all  other  methods  as  desired. 

Social  Actmties  arise  out  of  the  social  instincts  and  hungers. 
These  instincts  have  amalgamated  all  human  instincts  for  the 
development  of  society.  Their  expression  in  the  child  gives  social 
experience  and  they  frequently  take  the  form  of  experimentation 
with  hiunan  nature. 

The  play  school  is  a  child's  social  center.  In  addition  to  the 
social  life  involved  in  each  group  of  activities,  there  is  a  general 
social  life  and  spirit.  All  the  social  relationships  of  the  special 
activities  are  looped  up  in  this  larger  social  nnity.  It  involves 
all  human  relationships  in  the  school  and  ii  radiates  into  the 
social  envirunment  and  the  home.  In  these  social  activities  are 
expressed  all  the  impulses  of  developing  human  nature  in  social 
relationships.  Social  attitudes,  habits  of  speech  and  manner  of 
address  are  developed  whidi  contain  many  inconsistencies  and 
conflicts  and  which  change  in  emphasis  and  importance  by  age 
periods,  but  fuse  <;radiial1y  into  a  system  of  ways  of  acting  that 
dtlcrnnnes  the  adult's  social  adjuslmcnu  In  addition,  there  are 
the  developing  ideas  and  habits  in  the  relationship  of  boys  and 
girls  that  differentiate  during  the  adolescent  years  into  sex  habits 
and  ideals  and  lay  the  foundation  for  adult  domestic  adjustment. 
Therefore  in  the  general  social  life  of  the  play  school  and  in 
the  social  life  connected  with  each  special  group  of  activity,  con- 
duct must  be  guided  by  each  leader  according  to  accepted  social 
standards  of  individual  and  group  fair  play,  i^ood  humor,  cour- 
tesy, justice  and  common  sense,  yet  ideal  social  relationships. 
The  foundation  for  social  and  citizenship  adjustment,  sex  hygiene 
and  domestic  adjustment  must  l»e  established  in  this  leadership. 

A  special  social  hour  should  be  organized  to  coordinate  the 
social  side  of  the  activities  and  to  give  the  opportunity  for 
establishing  democratic  ideals.  From  this  the  leadership  should 
extend  to  the  spontaneous  group  organizations  in  and  out  of  the 
play  school. 

P'ocal  ami  l.inyuistic  .  lihi'itirs  arise  from  the  vocalizing  and 
communicative  instincts.  1  hese  instincts  are  the  primary  ele- 
ments in  the  evolution  of  the  languages  and  the  literatures  of 
the  world.  In  the  child,  these  activities  begin  in  vocalization 
and  develop  tlutnigb  imitation  and  the  need  for  communication 
into  the  vernacular. 

*S,,    Oykcma.  in  Clnil»l»,  Festivals  and  Plavs  in  SckPOt  Oni  Blstwlutrt. 
tSadlcr,  M.  E.,  The  Eurhythmies  of  DaUrosf. 
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Linguistic  activities  are  associated  with  each  group  of  activ- 
ities. The  child  tends  to  vocaUzc  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  He 
is  the  great  questioner.  Conversations  arise.  Thus  he  develops 
language  as  a  tool  and  elaborates  a  system  of  ideas.  Both  these 
tendencies  should  be  perfected  througli  leadership.  Language 
is  the  tool  of  knowledge  and  rational  adjustment.  Conversation 
consciously  developed  through  sympathy  or  elicited  and  directed  - 
is  the  method  that  i:^^ive<;  pro'j^re^s  in  language  power,  thought 
and  systematic  information,  and  carrier  with  it  the  liviiiLj  motive. 

In  the  activities  interests  develop  that,  under  leadersiiip,  are 
expressed  in  narratives  and  discussions,  and  these  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  mind  "fertilization,"  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  ex- 
periences to  the  level  of  general  ideas  and  conscious  understand- 
ings. These  conversations  are  also  distinctly  language  lessons 
and  should  bu  guided  carefully  as  such. 

Witii  the  development  of  the  activities  and  interest  under 
leadership,  the  need  arises  for  a  written  language  and  it  should 
be  taught  at  this  time.  When  gained  as  a  tool,  U  should  be  usrd, 
not  in  readiJta  unrelated  stuff,  but  in  connect inu  with  the  aciitn- 
ties  as  a  source  of  information,  and  ax  a  rra!  f^lnise  of  liz'ing. 

For  the  little  children,  story-tellini^  of  a  rational  kind  should 
have  a  prominent  place  and  later  this  function  should  become 
supplementaty  in  helping  the  individual  select  stories  to  read 
that  are  ada|»ted  to  his  needs.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
leadership  wd!  hrinq;  cliildren  to  the  realization  that  there  is  a 
literature  to  cover  each  interest  and  satisfy  each  desire  in  life. 

Number,  for  the  child,  is  a  linguistic  activity.  It  should  be 
developed  in  connection  with  his  games  and  later  manual  and 
environmental  activities. 

The  absorption  of  a  foreign  tnnc^ue,  naturally  by  its  use  in 
play,  is  another  phase  of  these  linguistic  activities,  and  when  the 
environment  makes  it  desirable  can  be  easily  brought  about. 

Economic  Activities  arise  out  of  organic  hungers,  the  acquisi- 
tive impulse  and  economic  needs  and  desires.  The  child  is  de- 
pendent and  gains  his  economic  adjustment  through  the  family, 
but  the  necessity  of  lal>or  to  produce  wealth  and  of  paying  others 
for  wealth  desired  is  ever  present,  and  frequently  arouses  eco- 
nomic activities  which  need  guidance.  So  leadership  should  be 
given  in  earning  money  by  service  or  effort  that  produces  eco- 
nomic values.  The  organization  of  vacant-lot  gardens  and  leader- 
ship in  marketing  produce  is  important.  Tlic  opportunities  for 
house  and  yard  repairs  at  home  anrl  in  the  neiLchborhf^od  need 
leadership.  Taking  contracts,  with  the  figuring  of  materials,  cost 
and  profits,  are  frequent  1\  {possible  even  among  children.  Bank- 
ing, the  use  of  the  United  States  postal  savings  depositories,  and 
personal  bookkeepincr  are  phases  of  these  activities.  The  drama- 
tization of  store  an'l  li<nise  with  huvin*,'^  and  selling  familiarizes 
the  child  with  the  social  forms  of  exchange. 
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Summary. 

If  ihe  analysis  of  the  several  classes  of  activities  as  given  is 
practically  correct,  then  we  have  a  natural  grouping  of  child 
activities  susceptible  of  practical  organization  and  administration 
for  efficient  educational  results  when  considered  from  any  stand- 
point of  educational  theory  or  practice.  Criticism  and  continued 
experience  will  doubtless  dictate  some  changes,  but  the  classifica- 
tion shows  at  least  the  possibility  of  organizing  several  groups  of 
activities : 

(1)  That  include  all  the  spontaneous  and  traditional  tenden- 
cies in  child  life; 

(2)  That  express,  in  child  form,  the  human  tendencies  that 

have  created  civilization; 

(3)  That  retain  in  natural  and  related  forms  the  germs  and 
expanding  lines  of  every  subject  of  interest  that  has  arisen  with 
adult  civilization ; 

(4)  That  give  the  opportunity  for  so  directing  the  child's 
living  forces  that  he  will  expand  naturally  according  to  his 
capacities  into  an  inheritance  of  some  part  of  the  race  achieve- 
ments ; 

(5)  That  meet  the  demands  of  every  aim  of  education 
whether  of  development  or  adjustment,  and  therefore  that  relate 

the  claims  of  physical,  moral,  vocational  and  cultural  education; 

((»)  That  sini])Iify  the  problem  of  cooperation  between  the 
play  school  center  and  the  home: 

(7)  That  present  the  basis  for  a  school  prograin  which  will 
not  devitalize  children  who  are  subjected  to  three  or  four  hours 
of  it,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  waking  life  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  making  every  child 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally  stronger. 


II.  The  Summer  Demonstration. 

The  summer  demonstration  of  the  play  school  was  held  in 
the  eucalyptus  grove  west  of  the  cinder  track  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California.  Opening  June  23  and  closing 
August  3,  it  lasted  six  weeks  corresponding  to  the  summer  session 
of  the  University.  The  daily  session  was  confined  to  the  mominip 
hours  in  order  that  the  school  might  not  conflict  with  the  work 
of  the  model  playground  organized  for  all  the  children  of  Berke* 
ley,      a  practice  center  for  students. 

The  fact  that  the  play  school  lasietl  but  three  hours  a  day  • 
for  six  weeks  in  contrast  to  the  theoretical  all-day,  365>days-in- 
the-year  program,  and  that  some  of  the  leaders  could  give  only 
part  time,  put  limitations  on  the  demonstration  that  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind. 
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Nevertheless,  a  conservative  judgment,  based  on  the  attitude 

and  comments  of  cliiKlren.  parents,  play  sclion]  leaders,  edu- 
cators and  social  workers,  would  jirunounce  it  a  success. 

i  he  plan  adopted  for  the  summer  play  school  emphasized 
those  elements  that  are  fundamentally  important  in  the  child's 
ediuation  and  susceptible  of  demonstration  dnrini;  a  brief  period, 
i.e.,  the  effective  orj^anization  and  leadership  of  activities,  perfect 
freedom  yet  perfect  discipline,  and  the  insinuation  of  a  social 
spirit  and  ethical  ideal  into  every  activity. 

The  eucalyptus  grove,  converted  from  a  university  wood  and 
trash  pile  into  a  place  of  beauty,  had  many  advantageous  points 
for  a  play  school.  Contrasted  with  the  ordinar}'  schoolroom  and 
yard,  it  wa<  a  source  nf  itT^piration  to  tho^^e  interested  in  educa- 
tion and  child  welfare.  The  only  inct»nvcnience  experienced  from 
the  elements  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wind  in  those  activi- 
ties  requiring  the  handling  of  [>a[>cr,  but  this  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  a  few  adjustable  canvas  walls. 

llecausc  of  uncertainty  as  to  enrolment  and  conservatism  in 
expenditures,  the  equipment  ni  tiie  several  at  ti%  tties  was  reduced 
to  the  mininmm,  which  fact  caused  many  administrative  compli- 
cations. The  cost  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  codperation  of  the 
agricultural,  manual  arts  and  zoological  departments. 

Though  the  general  equipment  was  very  simple,  the  material 
environment  can  be  made  ideal  for  a  play  sclioo]  witli  little 
addilioiKil  expense,  and  it  will  then  ^-erve  as  a  model  for  tile 
summer  months  in  other  comnmniiio.  For  the  winter,  addi- 
tional protection  from  the  rain  and  wind  would  be  needed. 

Applications  for  admission  were  so  nmnerous  that  the  enrol* 
nient  had  to  be  limited  almost  from  the  start  and  a  loni^  waitins^ 
list  accunuilated.    The  total  enrolment  was  the  waitini:  list 

99;  the  average  daily  atlentlaace  MT  ;  maxinuini  atteiulaiice  on 
one  day  207.  Totals  by  groups  were:  Four-  to  five-year-old 
group,  56;  seven  to  eight.  l.H;  n\uc  to  ten.  J."):  over  ten,  girls,  34, 
boys,  29.  The  many  applications  for  the  admission  of  children 
abf>ve  and  below  the  ai^e  limits  do  not  a]^pear  in  these  figures. 

1  hough  ai>plicaliuus  were  made  by  j>arents  for  younger  chil- 
dren, the  enrolment  was  limited  to  those  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twelve.  However,  three  adolescent  gtrls  and  two 
adolescent  boys  were  enrolled  because  of  their  personal  insistence 
and  willingness  "to  do  anything  to  get  in  " 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  accompanvint:  ilK-ii  parents  on 
vacation  trips,  some  pupils  dropped  out  and  a  les\  were  substi- 
tuted. This  fact  caused  the  daily  attendance  to  fluctuate,  though 
the  pupils  who  remained  in  town  were  faithful.  It  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  staff  that  the  enrolment  of  another 
year  should  be  confmed  to  fho^e  wlm  ( ould  attend  regularly. 

For  convenience,  the  chil<lren  enrolled  were  divided  into  four 
groups :  those  four  and  five  years  old ;  six  and  seven ;  eight  and 
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nine;  and  ten  to  thirteen.    In  the  older  groups,  the  boys  and 

girls  were  separated.  This  classification  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily this  year  for  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration,  both  from 
the  standi)uiiit  of  the  ehildren  and  that  of  tlie  organization  of 
activities.  But,  under  all-year  conditions,  it  would  have  to  be 
more  detailed  and  flexible. 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  university  ofHcials,  a  staff  of 
leaders  or  teachers  was  organized,  which  was  willing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  l)rief  summer  demonstration.  Such  a  staff  was 
necessarily  quite  ditlferent  from  that  rc( juired  for  the  regular 
school,  and  included  a  supervisor,  a  group  of  expert  leaders  and 
assistants  drawn  from  the  summer  session  students.  The  super- 
visor was  responsible  for  the  classification  of  children,  the  organi- 
/atirm  and  leadership  of  the  activities,  the  physical  and  moral 
ci>n(liiions  and  the  social  spirit  of  the  whole  school. 

The  activities  of  the  ciiildren  between  four  and  six  years  of 
age  were  organized  under  one  leader,  with  assistants.  Children 
above  six  were  organized  departmentally  under  experts  in  the 
several  activities.  Though  departmental  organization  for  the 
younger  children  may  be  inadvisable  under  usual  conditions,  it 
seemed  essential  under  summer  conditions  to  give  a  clear  demon- 
stration. 

It  was  planned  to  have  a  summer  session  student  in  charge 
of  each  group  of  children  to  look  after  their  general  welfare 

and  assist  the  leaders,  but  only  one  full-time  assistant  could  be 
secured,  and  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  six-  and  seven-year- 
old  group. 

Departmental  leaders  were  appointed  for  the  various  activi- 
ties— ^the  big-muscle,  manual,  environmental  and  nature,  musical 
and  linguistic  (with  which  the  dramatic  were  combined).  The 

supervisor  gave  special  attention  to  the  social  activities. 

As  two  of  the  leaders  could  give  only  part  time  on  account 
of  lecture  courses  and  as  student  assistants  could  be  secured  only 
for  irregular  hours,  the  number  involved  in  the  work  was  large 
and  was  no  criterion  of  the  staflf  necessary  for  a  play  school 
under  normal  all-year  conditions.*  The  large  number  of  visitors 
also  made  necessary  an  assistant  to  the  supervisor  and  a  gate- 

'Thost:  involved  in  the  Mimmcr  ilcmuiifitr.Ttion  wrre  as  follows: 

Hi;.uli.  Dr.   v..  C,  Direct  r  I  ii  |  ir initiit  I'hysical  Education  and  PUy,  Sumner 

S<'<^ii  111. 

H»-ihrriiiKt.>ii,  ('Lirk  W..  Dirtctur  of  Play  School. 

I Iitlii-riiiKtoii.  Mrs.  D.  .\lfor«l.  .Suprrvisor  <>f  Play  School. 

Shafcr.  Miss  J.  K.,  .Assistant  Id  !>iiiver visor. 

Hunt.  Mi."!!i,  slmlrnt,  .itti-tidaiu  ;if  t'.itc  (i>;irt  time). 

t.eailcr  of  four-  .ind  fiv<-yi-ar  ol«J  Kroup.  Miss  Rose  Shcchan,  Mi|x*rviRor  kindcr- 
ffartrn  dt  p;irtiiit  tit.  .""^.uT.inu  iito ;  assistrd  l>y  \\\v  Misses  Mi/|>ah  lacks'-n  aiiil  Ht  ltti 
Hopkins  and  Mi-s  \'»  rn  I*".  Holland,  who  circ-i  f^ir  the  nhvsiral  needs  of  th-  children, 
and  part  time        Miss  Thcrc-a  Snn'merfu-ld. 

Student  n'>i^t.'itit  in  charte  I'f  the  six-  and  ^cvrn  v(  ar-old  v;r<>ntp,   Mi>is  .\iina  I  .inc- 
I  e.ulf  I    of   liin  nui'~clc  activities.   Mf.s.   Irnia    II.    Hutc  hinson,   sujirrvisor  of  physical 
trainirvr.  < Jenienl.irv  schooK,  l.os  .\iiKcles:  assisted  hy  Miss  MriMe  I'-h  ami  p.iit  time 
by  the  Misses  I'.   Rc«(i.  Kdna  Farley  and  l.eli.i  O^as^coek. 
Leader  of  manual  activities,  Mr.  Philip  S.  Hasty,  instructor  of  manual  training. 
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keeper.   Tliis  situation,  however,  did  not  affect  the  attitude  or 

interest  of  the  children. 

The  departmental  leaders  were  secured  from  amonp^  public 
j^olio(»l-teachers  of  subjects  most  closely  related  t(»  our  classifietl 
aclivilies.  None  of  them  were  trained  to  handle  all  the  phases 
of  the  group  activity  for  all  the  age  periods.  Some  problems 
developed  because  of  this  fact.  While  there  was  a  slight  ten- 
dency if^v  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  to  appear  instead  of  that  of 
the  leader,  this  was  to  be  exi)ected,  esjKcially  in  a  demonstration 
of  such  short  duration.  As  the  ideal  of  the  play  school  became 
clearer  to  the  staff,  its  already  earnest  efforts  were  in  most  cases 
intensified  by  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrificing  devotion;  and  it 
was  to  this  fact  that  the  success  of  the  demonstration  was  largely 
due. 

This  enthusiasm  may  slicd  some  light  on  the  problem  of 
securing  play  school  leaders.  The  question  of  securing  instruc- 
tors for  a  comparatively  new  field  is  always  replete  with  difli- 
culties,  but  teachers  are  alert,  anxious  to  gain  help  on  every  hand 

and  manv  are  already  using  mctluuls,  wherever  pt^ssible  under 
their  crani{)ed  conditions,  which  tend  tn  relieve  the  worst  features 
of  our  schoolroom  work.  They  will  rapidly  accept  every  belter 
way  of  doing  things,  when  our  practical  school  organizers  give 
them  an  opi)ortunity. 

In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  demonstration,  the  several  groups 
of  activities  were  orj^anized  and  conducted  through  the  session 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  physical  nature  experimentations,  for 
which  we  had  no  equipment,  and  the  economic  activities.  The 
dramatic  activities  were  combined  with  story-telling  and  only 
partially  developed. 

Story-telling  was  emphasized,  but,  apart  from  the  conversa- 
tions cnimected  with  the  several  activities,  no  general  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  the  more  specialized  or  developed  linguistic 
activities  or  to  attach  interest  to  book  sources  except  as  this 
could  be  done  incidentally.  Such  effort  during  the  brief  time 
at  our  disposal  would  have  distracted  attention  from  what  we 
cr>nsi(lered  the  fundamental  part  of  the  demonstration.  Another 
summer  it  will  be  possible  to  organize  the  book  resources  con- 
nected with  the  activities. 

The  program  of  three  hours  daily  made  it  impossible  to 
organize  apart  from  the  assembly  period  a  special  social  hour. 

Oaklaiiil  InttriiK  diatc  School;  assistc<l  part  time  by  Mr.  Cvo.  II.  Jcnson  and  Miss 
I.iilu  West. 

Leader  of  environmental  nature  activities,  Ti»hn  K.  Tmrie.  principal  of  tlir  I.eCnntc 
School,  Berkeley;  assistc<i  by  Mist  D.  Fi'-li  l  rc-iptini  ">  and  then  l»v  Mrs<i  lean  Cun- 
ningham of  Kerkcley,  anil  part  time  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Cuddcback  and  Mr.  Wade  Thoous. 
Mr.  11.  J.  Snooks  uas  api'oititcd  caretaker  of  the  animls  and  cquipoient  borrowed 
from  the  rnoliiRical  dcjiarttnent. 

Leader  of  story  tilling  and  dramatie  actirltiea,  Mlsa  Alice  O.  Hunt,  teacher  of 
grade  schools,  .Alameda. 

Leader  of  rhythmic  and  musical  activities.  Miss  Olive  Wilson,  teacher  of  niule^ 
San  Francicco;  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Varney  and  Miss  Harriet  Thompson. 
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Particular  attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  general  social 
life  of  the  children,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

We  had  no  apparatus  to  develop  the  gymnastic  plays,  but  the 
gaiues  and  dancing  dcuionstratcd  again  the  dominant  value  of 
big-muscle  activities.  Though  our  program  does  not  make  it 
entirely  clear,  we  wished  to  show  that  the  big-muscle,  the  manual 
and  the  environmental  and  nature  activities  should*  under  leader- 
shi|^  skilled  in  the  conversational  and  social  elements,  occupy  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  chihl's  time. 

The  excursions  had  to  be  contined  to  Saturday  mornings,  and 
the  unusual  hour  caused  some  difficulty  at  first,  but  the}  ^rew 
in  popularity.  One  overnight  trip  to  Redwood  Canon,  made 
possible  by  the  summer  school  instructors  in  i)h\  sical  education, 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasant  associations  to  the 
older  boys.    A  similar  trip  for  the  girls  was  prevented  by  rain. 

A  very  earnest  effort  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  musi- 
cal power  by  play  methods  secured  valuable*  results  with  the  little 
children,  but  failed  with  the  larger  children. 

The  questions  of  choice  of  activity  by  the  children  and  the 
time  for  the  activities,  two  ])roblenis  of  i)road  educational  signih- 
cancc,  had  to  be  settled  mure  or  less  arbitrarily.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  choose  one 
or  more  activities  from  the  classified  list  and  neglect  the  rest, 
or  should  be  organized  accnrdincf  to  the  full  proj^ram,  was  settled 
in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative  for  four  reason?:  First,  we 
wished  to  test  the  soundness  of  our  classification.  It  sound,  all 
diildren  will  enter  all  activities,  but  with  wide  individual  varia- 
tions. This  is  a  problem  to  be  met  by  leadership.  Second,  under 
present  social  conditions,  tlu-  choice  of  children  is  untrustworthy 
until  they  are  orcfanized  in  activities  in  whicii  latent  hungers  and 
instincts  are  expressed.  Third,  the  form  of  the  activity  is  con- 
trolled largely  by  imitation.  Fourth,  we  have  no  data  as  to  the 
distribution  of  time  in  the  different  classes  of  activities  at  the 
several  age  periods  necessary  to  develop  efficiency  in  adult  life. 
For  these  reasons  we  organized  practically  all  the  diildren  in  all 
the  classes  of  activities. 
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Daily  Scheouue  by  Gbovps  and  Pehiods. 
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Activities  on  model  playground  and  excursions 


Saturday  mornings :  Excursions.   Overnight  excursions  for  older  groups. 


hi^tenr!  nf  allnwinc:  each  child  to  enter  into  an  aclivitv  onlv 
wlien  the  iinpiiKse  promptccl,  we  had  a  dctinitc  time  for  each 
activity.  Our  reasons  for  this  decision  were:  First,  the  former 
plan  required  the  leader  to  be  on  hand  at  all  times  and  some  of 
our  leaders  could  give  only  part  time ;  second,  the  first  plan 
mixc;  the  age  groups  and  thi^  complicates  the  problem  of  the 
leaders;  third,  in  the  spontaiuoiis  life  of  children,  the  impulse 
of  the  individual  yields  to  the  will  of  the  group;  fourth,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  on  some  of  the  best  playgrounds  that  chil- 
dren prefer  a  schedule  of  activities:  a  definite  time  for  an  activ- 
ity; fifth,  the  daily  and  mental  phy^^ieal  rhythms,  the  flucttia 
tions  in  suscei)til>ilities  to  enthusiasms  at  different  hours  and 
the  transitions  of  interests  must  still  be  worked  out.  Therefore, 
each  activity  was  scheduled  at  a  specific  time,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  schedule. 


Results  mid  Criticisms, 

Health.    The  iiealth  of  the  children  was  excellent.    Even  a 

carnal  ulmcrver  r<»nld  «ee  the  improvement  during  the  six  weeks. 
.Alllioui^h  CDtilagious  di>eascs  existed  in  the  city,  none  ^\■ere  con- 
tracted in  the  play  school.    Three  children  had  to  be  seal  home 
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on  account  of  pediculosis,  but  later  reiuincd  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  physical  freedom,  the  pure  air,  the  opportunity  for 
social  contact  ( t!ic  three  factors  so  lacking  in  the  regular  school- 
room and  so  vitally  necessary  to  the  development  of  efficient 
human  bcinj^s),  were  most  conspicuously  present.  At  the  close 
of  the  daily  session,  the  children  were  as  fresh  physically  and 
mentally  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  result  with  the  chiiSren.  The  children  were  exceedingly 
hsvppy,  free,  alert  and  concentrated.  A  backward  boy  in  the 
public  school  said  :  "T  don't  know  why,  but  somehow  I  like  to 
j^o  to  this  iiert-  school."  On  riie  final  day  several  children  cried 
because  school  was  closing  and  many  more  expressed  earnest 
regrets.  Discipline,  as  the  word  is  ordinarily  understood,  was 
practically  nil.  A  look  or  a  word  and,  two  or  three  times,  a  brief 
discussion  were  all  that  was  necessary.  A  su'^tfcstion  tliat  m  cliild 
was  discmirieous  or  should  go  home  was  considered  the  extreme 
punishment. 

The  children  were  free  within  the  limits  of  staying  with  their 
groups.  Naturally  there  was  noise.  Habitually  the  little  chil- 
dren passed  from  one  activity  to  another  on  the  run  and  with 
a  whoop.   But  there  was  law  and  order  in  it  all,  and  frequently 

a  quiet  that  was  surprising. 

Concentration  was  generally  marked.  The  children  were 
indifferent  to  outside  attractions.  One  day  when  two  hundred 
.visitors  were  present  "the  absorption  of  the  children  in  their 
work"  was  observed  as  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  school. 
Where  teaching  developed  in  the  activities,  attention  was  as  easily 
held  as  within  four  walls.  The  only  place  where  "holding  atten- 
tion" appeared  as  a  problem  was  in  the  more  formal  side  of  the 
musical  activities,  and  even  here  it  was  in  process  of  practical 
solution  when  the  school  closed. 

The  courtesy  in  the  leadership  soon  developed  the  S{)irit  of 
courtesy  and  cooperation  amofig  the  children.  An  older  '  dilri- 
cult  boy"  a  "leader  in  trouble"  soon  found  himself  a  leailer  in 
courtesy  and  cooperation. 

Instead  of  the  "teacher"  driving  the  children,  one  might  almost 
say  that  the  children  came  to  the  point  in  several  activities  of 
drivini,'  the  leaders  throiis^di  their  eai^'crness.  Frequently,  though 
not  generally,  the  attitude  approached  the  ideal :  one  of  eager  and 
intense  effort,  with  the  idea  of  the  leader  as  an  aid  in  satisfying 
hungers  and  as  a  source  of  appeal  in  case  of  difficulty.  The  spirit 
and  attitude  of  the  children  during  the  summer  demonstration 
seems  to  indicate  jii<=t  what  has  been  revealed  many  times  before: 
that  it  is  possible  through  leadership  to  have  perfect  freedom 
combined  with  perfect  control.  This  is  the  ideal. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents.  Many  parents  visited  the  school. 
Some  came  with  their  children  and  spent  the  morning  watching 
the  children  and  leaders  in  their  activities.   Some  brought  their 
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home  habiis  and  frequently  "nagged"  their  children,  but  they 
saw  quite  a  different  method  of  dealing  with  children  demon- 
strated. 

This  visiting  by  parents  is  suggestive  ii^  fulfilling  the  theory 

concerning  the  relationship  between  the  home  and  the  school.  If 

the  play  s<  ho'  !  i<  to  become  the  community  center  nf  tlie  child's 
active  life,  it  must  also  become  a  social  center  l«>r  ;>.ir<.nts  where 
they  may  sec  their  children  in  that  life  and  learn  huw  to  c  *' operate 
in  it.  Several  parents  volunteered  the  information  that  they 
would  forego  a  vacation  next  year  in  order  that  their  children 
might  be  in  the  play  school. 

Attitude  of  insitors.  Gcnerr,ii<,  indeed,  was  the  attitude  of 
visitors.  The  staff  assumed  the  policy  ibnt  vi-itors  had  a  ric^ht 
to  «:ce  and  learn  to  the  limit  of  actual  interference  with  ilie 
activities  and  if  the  visitors  were  met  with  courtesy  they  would 
respond  in  a  like  spirit. 

Visitors  were  numerous,  interest  exceedingly  keen,  but  harsh 
criticism  entirely  lacking.  Criticism  was  expected,  but  less  was 
received  than  might  easily  have  been  given  by  educators.  The 
desire  for  information  wns  evinced  by  the  mnny  qne^^tions.  All 
through,  the  attitude  seemed  to  be  one  of  generous  inquiry.  The 
majority  ot  inquiries  covered  the  relation  of  the  scheme  to  the 
public  school  system,  the  problem  of  cost,  the  place  of  the  format 
subjects  of  study  in  the  program  of  activities,  and  the  source 
of  "competent  teachers." 

F.xprc^<;inn?  of  approbation  were  numerous.  A  Hoston  edu- 
cational woman  said:  "I  have  seen  many  educational  experi- 
ments in  liic  United  States,  but  this  is  the  finest."  Sudi  phrases 
as  "this  is  perfect"  or  "ideal,"  or  "this  seems  like  a  dream,"  or 
"you  are  on  the  right  track — keep  up  the  good  work,"  were  fre- 
quent. One  mother  voiced  a  sentiment  broadly  held,  "T  sliould 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  if  T  muld  keep  my  children  in  such 
a  school  all  the  year."  More  sul»stantial  was  the  declaration  of 
a  leading  commissioner  of  recreation  from  Oakland,  that  another 
year  the  play  school  administration  might  have  two  or  three  of 
Oakland's  expert  playground  diK  tors  for  their  full  time  while 
paid  by  tlie  comtriission,  in  order  that  they  might  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  play  school. 

Following  a  paper  on  the  play  school  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference and  a  question  by  an  auditor  as  to  whether  the  play  school 
would  be  "absorl>ed"  by  the  public  school,  Professor  Rugh  of  the 
University  of  r:dif(>mia  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  play 
school  would  ali-^c!])  the  public  school,  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 
An  elderly  teacher  parsed  in  this  interesting  statement  headed 
"An  Observer's  Comment  on  the  Play  School":  (1)  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  war;  (2)  courtesy  is  wonderfully  devel- 
oped here ;  (3)  democracy  is  the  kesmote  of  the  play. 
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Recommendations. 

1.  As  the  theory  of  the  play  school  covers  the  ages  from 
early  infancy  to  the  time  approximately  of  adolescence,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  another  year  for  handling  younger  and, 
if  possible,  older  children.  A  nursery  for  infants  between  the 
ages  of  one  and  four  years,  having  sleeping  and  feeding  accom- 
modations with  a  professional  nurse  and  a  special  leader  of 
infants  in  charge,  should  be  established  w  here  mothers  may  bring 
and  check  or  stay  with  their  infants  and  wlicre  both  mothers 
and  teaciiers  may  see  the  physical  care  and  educational  leader- 
ship of  infants  demonstrated.  To  handle  the  older  children, 
more  comprehensive  arrangements  for  manual  activities,  such  as 
cookinq'  and  for  the  leadership  of  excursions,  will  liavC  to  be 
made,  and  the  leaders  must  be  appointed  early  that  they  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 

2.  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  the  summer  session  stu- 
dents having  the  required  ability  to  gain  experience  and  to 
secure  credit  either  as  group  leaders  or  as  assistants  to  the  depart- 
ment leaders.    ']  liis  wotdd  also  solve  the  problem  of  assistants. 

3.  Though  not  essential,  it  would  be  of  threat  value  to  have 
.some  stationary  gymnastic  apparatus  installed.  Very  few  teach- 
ers or  school  authorities  appreciate  the  function  of  apparatus  in 
the  spontaneous  play-life  of  the  child. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

Berkeley  Convention. 

The  I'tiivcrsity  of  ("alifornia  proved  tn  1)C  >iilentli(l  host>  for 
the  convention.  The  meeting  places  were  aniplc  and  convea- 
ienily  located.  The  placing  on  the  University  campus  of  the 
lectures,  the  regutar  physical  education  practice  and  the  demon- 
stration play  school  saved  much  time  for  the  delegates.  The 
I'K.il  cnmmiticc  wi-^ely  refrained  from  spreading  the  convention 
(»V(.T  San  I  rancisco  and  adjoining  citie-;  to  <;!iow  incidentally 
buildings  and  equipment  as  is  sometimes  done.  Cliiualic  con- 
ditions were  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  Eastern  delegates  who 
went  to  the  convention  expecting  hot  weather.  The  low  humid- 
ity, cool  breezes  and  the  absence  of  rain  made  Berkeley  a  very 
attractive  convention  city. 

The  six^akers  caim-  almi*^t  altugetiicr  from  \ve*;t  of  Cliicago. 
The  four  hundred  dclcj;atcs  who  assembled  were  also  largely 
from  the  Paciiic  coast,  a  gooclly  ntmiber  of  them  students  in  the 
Utiiversity  of  California  Summer  School.  Physical  training  on 
the  Pacific  coast  is  deve!'>|.in<;  rapidly.  The  j>resence  of  the 
national  convention  this  year  and  the  rri;ul;ir  ..nniial  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Society  should  give  direction  to  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  training.  The  colleges  and  universities  have 
made  apparently  a  larger  use  of  outdoor  activities  than  have 
the  public  schools.  The  cooperation,  however^  of  the  playgrounds 
and  the  j>ubHc  schools  is  increasing  the  use  of  outdoor  facilities 
in  the  pnUlic  schools. 

It  is  unfuriunate  that  the  championslnp  games  between  Leland 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  have  fallen  throitgh 
because  of  the  disagreement  regarding  English  and  American 
ru^rhy.  The  settling  of  their  di>i>ulc  will  help  to  stimulate  out- 
door- nrti\'itics.  The  cfiniiimenl  at  1  .eland  Stanford  allow<=  for 
the  large  devel(»pmenl  of  intramural  spurt,  while  the  equipment 
of  the  University  of  California  at  present  prevents  any  large 
development  of  outdoor  activity. 

The  delegates  rightfully  expressed  splendid  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  the  local  committee. 


The  Tjmf.  for  the  Natio.val  Conventions. 

The  time  selected  for  the  Berkeley  convention  proved  to  be 
a  good  one  for  the  teachers  of  California  and  for  the  students 
at  the  University  of  (California.  It  was  not  a  good  time  for 
many  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Middle  West»  the  East  or 
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from  the  South.  It  was  inopportune  for  the  leaders  in  physical 
education  who  arc  teachers  in  summer  schools  in  other  sections 

of  the  country.  Three  periods  of  the  year  have  been  selected 
for  conventions;  First,  during  term  time;  second,  during  the 
summer,  and  third,  during  tlie  Christmas  vacation.  The  conven- 
tions during  term  time  have  brought  together  chiefly  the  dele- 
gates from  the  immediate  territory  about  the  convention  city. 
The  summer  conventions  have  failed  to  bring  together  the  lead- 
ers in  physical  cducntion  from  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  cUar  iliat  convi  iiti( mi<  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  should  be  held  at  a  time  convenient  to  tlie  nictnliers  of  that 
locality.  It  is  also  advisable  to  get  together  as  large  a  i)roportion 
of  the  national  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the  country  at  as  regu- 
lar times  as  possible.  The  largest  percentage  of  leaders  from  all 
sections  have  beeti  assembled  at  the  meetings  held  at  New  Vnrk 
and  C  hicago  during  ihc  Christinas  holiday  season.  At  present  the 
National  I'cderation,  with  representatives  from  practically  all 
physical  education  interests,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso* 
ciation.  the  College  Directors'  S  ocit  ty  and  the  American  Physical 
IMiuation  A'^^ociation  Council  all  hold  their  meetings  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  either  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  An  annual 
convention  at  this  time  held  in  the  same  city  would  get  a  larger 
pro]x»rtion  of  the  leaders  together  than  would  any  other  pkn. 
Many  of  the  leaders  are  already  assembled  at  that  time.  There  is 
a  demand  for  the  National  Conveiuion  which  assembles  the  ma- 
jority of  the  national  lenders  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
al^o  for  a  ctional  conventions  which  give  opportunity  for  the  rank 
and  hie  of  the  teachers  from  j>arlicular  sections  of  the  country. 
The  National  Council  should  consider  the  advisability  of  recogniz- 
ing these  two  types  of  conventions;  first,  they  should  encourage 
the  organization  of  more  section  divisions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  secnnrl,  discuss  the  advisability  of  holding  the 
National  Convention  (at  least  once  in  three  years)  at  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  of  these  other  physical  training  agencies. 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  R.  TAIT  McKENZIB,  PRESIDENT  OP 

THE  ASSOCIATION. 

July  19.  1915. 

Dear  Dr.  McCurdy : 

I  am  sending  a  paper  by  Miss  Kein  on  massage  which  I  fear  will  be 
too  late  for  the  meeting  but  which  you  can  publish  in  the  Review.  It  is 
ai!flri^-c<!  to  DcGroot  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  also 
sending  a^  cable  for  the  meeting — greetings.  Since  my  arrival  I  have  been 
interviewing  the  war  office  and  inspecting  camps  and  hospitals  to  ifct  in 
touch  w  ith  tfu-  c  itiditit  Ills  hi  re  and  see  what  T  can  best  do,  and  it  was 
only  tiiib  week  tliat  I  completed  all  the  formalities  tor  taking  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  I  report  at  Aldershot  next 
Wednesday  and  start  with  a  strenuous  three  weeks'  course  in  gymnastics, 
riding  and  drill,  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  army  procedure  and 
habits.  I  will  then  be  put  on  the  physical  traininir  work  in  tome  capacity, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  I  don't  knc^w  as  >  i  t  In  the  meantime-.  I  ;nn 
getting  my  kit  ready  and  my  outfit  completed.  They  have  a  wonderful 
coat  called  a  Burberry  that  is  water  proof,  with  a  fleece  lining  that  buttons 
in  'I'll is  can  be  unbuttoned  and  the  lining  ti^<i!  for  .i  (Ircssing  g»>wn  or 
nightshirt.  It  can  be  used  for  walking  or  riding  and  is  both  rain*  and 
wind  proof.  The^  uniform  is  also  most  handy,  great  pockets  in  breast  and 
sidc^.  brrcches  With  leggings  or  puttees  and  a  belt  of  leather  and  service 
cap  of  khaki. 

VVhen  the  war  broke  out  all  the  instructors  in  training  at  Aldershot 

rejoined  their  rr<.rimcnts  at  once  and  the  work  was  disorganiz.  il  liadlv,  tnit 
now  they  have  substituted  a  new  and  excellent  Ny.-.iem.  The  |)byj.K-al  irain- 
ini;  work  is  made  out  in  eight  tables  of  simplified  Swedish  exerci'-i^.  in 
which  ilu'  Mider  is  reduced  to  about  six  divisions;  tbi^  t>  fi>ll  iwcd 

by  running,  jumping,  climbing,  etc.  Colonels  of  regiments  recommend  a 
man,  a  sergeant  usually,  who  comes  to  .Mdershot  for  three  weeks  where 
they  uork  him  very  strenuoii-l\  l.\  i^ix  in.;  him  one  talile  a  day  (one  hour), 
fulluwccl  by  his  giving  it  to  his  neighbor  and  vice  versa.  After  that  fre^ 
and  field  exercises,  obstacle  practice,  etc..  one  hour  bayonet  fighting  and 
in  the  afternoon  tlic  s.ime  with  simple  Irctnrr*^  (Mi  nnatomy  and  tactics. 
The  exercises  are  done  with  wonderful  precision  and  the  commands  come 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  it.  The 
men  ■'.vhci  pa*;"!  then  go  hark  .nul  give  the  exercises  to  the  men.  and  the 
physical  training  for  the  whole  army  of  1,500.000  men  is  being  organized 
in  this  way. 

A  PLEA  TO  WOMEN  POR  THE  USE  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

BY 

A  Student. 

Doiibllcss  if  the  following  qiicsiion  were  put  to  all  of  the 
young  women  who  are  studying  physical  training  preparatory  to 
teaching  it,  "What  do  ycu  consider  is  the  end  and  aim  of  this 
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work?"  the  univrrsal  aii>\ver  would  he  "To  make  peoi>k'  hcallliy," 
and  yet  how  niuiiy  of  these  same  young  women  are  really  keep- 
ing that  answer  in  their  minds  and  improving  their  own  health 
while  they  arc  taking  the  training?  Why  is  it  that  the  majority 
of  doctors,  even  though  they  may  not  actually  disapprove  of 
athletics  for  women,  at  least  are  very  unwilling  to  encourage 
them  to  any  degree,  antl  feel  that  the  work  is  far  too  violent 
and  that  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good?  And  why  do 
girls  often  break  down  after  they  have  been  taking  work  in 
physical  training,  and  become  really  Mni-invalids?  Is  it  the 
training  that  is  at  fault,  or  are  the  girls  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  lack  of  jud^jment  in  the  way  they  go  into  the  work"  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  latter  reason  is  the  real  cause  for  any 
harmful  results,  and  until  girls  can  be  made  to  see  that  athletics 
will  never  be  uiii\ersally  considered  beneficial  for  them  unless 
they  themselves  have  a  different  attitude  towards  them,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  decided  prejudice. 

Unfortunately  the  modern  girl  in  her  endeavor  to  be  a  "good 
sport,"  has  gone  as  far  in  the  extreme  of  overexercising,  as  the 
girl  of  Jane  Austen's  time  went  in  the  extreme  of  inactivity  in 
her  artificial  life,  and  the  result  in  many  cases  is  proportionately 
poor  health. 

W^by  is  it  that  almost  all  girls  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  they 
take  care  of  their  health?  If  girls  studying  physical  iruiuing 
cx>u1d  be  made  to  see  the  inconsistency  and  futility  of  giving  all 
of  their  time  to  the  study  of  a  subject  which  has  as  its  main 
tenet  "health."  and  then  of  being  unwilling  to  put  into  practice 
or  to  reconmiend  any  of  its  principles,  it  would  seem  that  they 
would  change  their  attitude. 

I  asked  a  girl  who  was  studying  physical  training  and  who 
looked  very  tired,  what  time  she  went  to  bed.  She  said,  "Why  do 
you  ask?"  I  (old  lier  my  reason,  and  she  agreed  at  once  that  she 
was  tired,  but  added,  "I'm  ashamed  to  tell  yoti  what  time  T  i^o  to 
bed.-  it's  so  earlv."  And  ttiat  expresses  the  universal  attitude 
toward  the  care  of  one's  health,  and  is  an  aspect  of  the  same 
shamefacedness  of  youth,  which  makes  most  young  people  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  they  take  pleasure  in  church-going.- 

\t  a  summer  camp,  wliere  the  regular  proi'rani  of  exercises  for 
each  day  was  extremely  heavy,  including  hockey  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  track  athletics  or  basket  ball  for  an  hour,  and 
two  dilterent  periods  for  swimming  which  were  devoted  largely 
to  stunt  work  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  the  girls,  when  they  had 
half  an  hour  or  more  between  activities,  instead  of  lying  down, 
or  at  least  sitting  down,  would  immediately  get  up  a  game  of 
tennis  or  liaseball.  or  |)ractice  fencirit^  or  do  some  other 
strenuous  work,  eveii  tliou^li  they  were  evidently  tired  and  hot 
from  their  last  exercise.  If  anyone  ilid  lie  down  or  rest,  she  was 
laughed  at,  or  called  an  "old  maid,"  or  "no  sport,"  so  that  very 
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lew  of  the  girls,  especially  the  younger  ones,  had  the  courage  to 
go  thdr  own  way  and  ignore  the  comment.  On  one  holiday 
when  no  regular  program  had  been  arranged,  certain  chosen  ones 
played  a  very  close,  fast  ganie  of  hockey,  w  hich  lasted  for  ahout 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  game,  which  had  heen  played  in 
the  hot  snn.  one  oi  the  girls  was  asked  to  pia\  in  a  tenni<  cfnmc. 
She  dul  >u  without  any  pause  after  the  h(Kkcy  match,  in  spue 
of  the  fact  thai  she  came  limping  olT  the  held,  and  had  played 
in  the  forward  line  and  so  had  been  running  hard  almost  the 
entire  game.  The  tennis  lasted  until  the  luncheon  hour,  and  at 
the  erul  n{  that  time,  someone  who  saw  tlic  girl  said  that  she 
l<i<ikr(i  iired,  and  hoped  that  she  was  .L;<»in^  to  take  a  rest  in  the 
atlcrrioon.  The  girl  admitted  that  >hc  was  tired,  but  said  that 
instead  of  resting,  she  had  agreed  to  play  in  a  baseball  game 
that  afternon.  When  it  was  suggested  that  she  had  had  enough 
exercise  for  one  day  and  ow^hx  not  to  take  any  more,  she 
answcrcfl,  "I'.nt  tlic  re-!  'Ifi  i;.  wliy  shouldn't  1?"  And  vet  she 
was  prul>abl\  one  »il  llie  girU  who  would  have  said  that  "ihe  aim 
of  physical  education  was  to  make  people  iicalthy."  Following 
up  the  record  of  this  girl  after  she  had  kept  up  a  simitar  pace  for 
several  months,  it  was  found  that  her  monthly  periods  hegan 
coming  every  two  weeks,  and  then  every  ten  d:iv>.  and  she  had 
deep  circles  uinlcr  lier  eyc^,  and  was  losing  tlc-h.  Wlicn  she 
finishes  her  training,  if  she  continues  to  do  the  same  way,  won't 
she  make  those  who  see  her  feci  that  athletics  for  women  do  more 
harm  than  good?  And  yet,  that  point  of  view  prohahly  never 
occurs  to  her,  and  she  labors  under  the  delusion  that  she  is  being 
a  "true  s]>ort"  by  never  considerint;  Ik  t  health. 

At  thi«;  same  camp,  many  nf  the  i;irl^  were  eager  to  learn 
how  to  i^wim,  and  two  periods  a  day  ol  al)out  forty  minutes  each 
were  set  aside  for  it.  The  weather  became  very  cold  during  two 
weeks,  but  practically  every  girl  contiinied  to  go  into  the  water, 
if  not  twice  daily,  at  least  once,  and  those  who  couldn't  swim 
of  course  got  ^er\  little  exerci<^e  which  might  have  kept  them 
somewhat  wann.  hut  ihcy  stmxi  arounil  in  the  cold  water  with 
the  wind  blowing  over  them,  occasionally  making  ineffectual 
attempts  at  swimming,  and  chattering  with  the  cold.  Their  hair 
usually  got  rather  wet.  so  after  they  came  out  of  the  water  they 
let  it  hang  ahout  their  sllou1(ler-^  iti  a  dam]>  !na'<'=.  ami  often  for 
two  hour-  thc-e  girls  were  lilue  an'l  shivering,  and  many  of  them 
caught  severe  colds,  but  continued  to  go  in,  in  spite  of  them. 
One,  who  came  down  to  the  water  with  her  suit  on,  giving  a 
deep,  hoarse  cough,  was  asked  how  she  dared  go  in  with  such 
a  cold,  and  her  reply  was,  "Oh.  1  don't  care.  1  want  to  qualify 
in  dives."  The  others,  when  a'-ke<l  wliv  they  kept  on  going  in 
when  there  was  certainly  no  pleasure  in  it,  always  answered 
that  they  were  "bound  to  learn  how  to  swim,"  ignoring  all 
thought  of  danger  to  their  health,  in  their  desire  to  master  a  few 
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strokes.  Some  of  the  girls  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
pay  five  cents  every  time  that  they  failed  to  go  in  for  a  morning* 
plunge,  and  yet  they  said  that  it  took  them  about  half  the  morn 
inq-  to  get  warmed  up  after  it.  Can  thcv  ever  have  been  told 
that  the  vahie  of  a  cold  hath  lies  in  the  stimulation  that  comes 
from  the  reaction,  and  that  williout  it  the  plunge  is  worse  than 
nothing?  What  will  they  be  able  to  teach  their  students  in  these 
matters  if  thev  know  so  little  about  them  themselves,  or  if 
they  so  calmly  ignore  the  facts? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  girl  lias  to  make  many  self-sacrifices 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  athlclics.  and  atnong  other 
things  often  has  to  resist  the  temptation  of  playing  in  a  match 
game  when  she  is  not  in  condition,  but  the  good  results  are 
more  than  worth  the  sacrifices,  and  every  girl  whose  h^th  is 
improved  by  a  course  in  physical  training:  does  a  great  deal 
towards  dij^mfyini,'^  the  work  and  niakint(  it  looked  wy^w  more 
favorably  by  the  world.  The  sooner  we  students  can  make  the 
feeling  prevail  that  a  girl  who  doesn't  use  any  judgment  in  the 
way  she  goes  into  athletics,  and  says  that  she  ''can't  sit  still,''  or 
"hates  to  rest,"  or  "won't  give  in  to  her  feelings."  is  not  beit^ 
a  "good  sport,"  bnt  is  actually  arguing  against  physical  training 
and  keeping  it  from  ^MowinL;  in  favor,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
tlie  cause,  and  for  the  health  ut  girls. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  hygiene  courses  for  plain 
statements  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  use  of  common  sense  in 
physical  training,  whicli  would  make  students  not  ashamed  when 
thev  do  care  for  their  health,  but  ashamed  when  they  consistently 
abuse  it. 

The  Division  of  Kdncation,  Harvard  University,  announces 
two  conrses  in  i)Iay  and  recreation  by  Mr.  ( leorge  I'..  Johnson, 
formerly  director  of  playgrounds,  riitsburgh,  Ta.  One  course, 
Play  and  Recreation,  will  run  on  Saturday  mornings  from  10 
to  12  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  second  course.  Play 
and  Kducation,  will  be  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  the  first 
half  year.  The  third  course.  Methods  of  Study  and  Their  Appli- 
cation, a  half  course  throughout  the  year. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

July  I/.  191$, 

The  Practical  Disinfection  of  Swimming  Pools. 

The  danger  of  the  transmission  of  disease  in  swimming  pools 
is  becoming  realized  more  prominently  with  the  growing  popu- 
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larity  of  these  institutions.  The  management  of  public  baths  in 

such  a  way  as  to  guarantee  a  satisfactory  degree  of  sanitary 
safety  has  raised  a  series  of  f}ue«tioii<  involving  construction, 
equipment,  water  source  and  sui>i>ly  antl  |>ersonal  hygiene.  Cal- 
cium hypochlorite  has  been  highly  rcconunended  for  disinfecting, 
and  has  been  adopted  for  many  pools.  Its  efficiency  as  a  disin- 
fectant for  the  water  is  not  doubted.  Its  use,  he wcvcr,  gives  rise 
to  frequent  complaints  on  account  of  the  disai^rt  taltlc  Mior  attend- 
ing it.  Thi<;  has  led  to  much  experimentritir.n  in  ^carcb  of  an 
equally  etticient  and  less  olTensive  suUsiUuie.  1  lie  dithculties 
here  referred  to  are  decided!}  greater  in  connection  with  swim- 
ming i)ools  than  with  public  water  supplies,  i'or  the  treatment 
of  the  latter,  more  than  two  parts  |icr  million  of  hypochli  Tite 
are  seldom  necessary.  Even  with  this  small  prn]>nrtion,  aeraiion 
of  the  drinking  water  is  necessary  to  overcome  ihc  objectionable 
taste  and  odor.  In  tlie  case  of  the  swimming  pool,  this  feature 
is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  three  parts  of  the  hypochlorite 
per  million  are  necessary  to  sterilize  the  water.  Aeration  in 
snrh  cases  merely  «;er\'es  to  release  the  odor  from  the  water 
into  tlie  eIK•l>^^c•'i  rooni  ^urr<uiiKiing  the  |)i>i)l.  In  te^^ts  conchu-ted 
recently  at  the  lay  lor  liymnasium  pool  at  Lehigh  University, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  encouraging  results  have  been  secured 
by  the  empl  oMiu  nt  of  copper  sulphate  in  place  Of  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite.  The  advantage  of  copper  sulphate  over  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite as  a  disinfectant  for  '^wimminj:^  pofils  is  that  it  does  not 
undergo  chemical  change  readily,  llypoclilurite  owes  its  power 
to  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  liberating  chlorin,  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  a  useless  product.  Copper  sulphate  is  not 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes,  as  the  hypochlorite 
may  be  when  used  in  germicidal  quantities.  It  is  cheaper  and 
has  no  odor.  If  all  other  rnn(]iii( •u'-  were  equal,  s^iys  The  Journal 
of  the  Amcucan  Medical  Associaiion,  ihe  last  fact  alone  would 
prove  to  be  a  great  advantage. 

.luyust  21,  1(^1^ — Medical  Education. 

Number  of  Medical  Students. 

The  total  number  of  medical  students  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1D15,  excluding  premedical,  special 

and  postgraduate  students,  was  1 1,^01,  a  decrease  of  1011  below 
below  last  year,  a  decrease  of  2\2i  l)clow  19i:?,  a  decrease  of 
3r)'>l  l)elow'lIM2  anfl  a  .ieerease  of  (  IM  per  cent)  below 

1  ;»<»!,  when  "^.S.l  l?,  liic  inghesi  number  of  students,  were  en- 
rolled. Of  the  total  number  of  students,  13,914  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  non-sectarian  (regular)  colleges,  7.36  at  the  homeo- 
])athic  and  'Ml  at  the  eclectic  colleges.  The  attendance  at  the 
non-sectarian  colleges  shows  a  decrease  of  15*^4  below  that  of 
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last  year,  a  decrease  of  •?00r,  below  191'^,  and  a  decrease  of  11,- 
OIG  (44.'^  per  cent)  below  r.io.l.  when  'M. !>:!(),  the  larjjest  nuni1>cr 
of  non-sectarian  students,  were  enrolled.  In  the  homeopathic  col- 
leges there  was  a  decrease  of  58  below  the  attendance  of  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  113  below  1913  and  a  decrease  of  1173  (01.4 
per  cent)  below  1900,  when  1 '.!('!>.  the  largest  number  of  homeo- 
pathic students,  were  enrolled.  The  eclectic  colleges  show  a 
decrease  of  Vl*  l)clo\v  the  registration  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
15  below  lUKi,  and  a  decrease  of  i  per  cent)  below  1904, 

when  1014,  the  largest  number  of  eclectic  students,  were  enrolled. 

The  unusual  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  this  year, 
particularly  in  the  non-sectarian  colleges,  according  to  The  Jour- 
nal of  flic  American  Medical  Association ,  is  due  to  the  enforce- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  by  thirty-nine  medical  colleges,  of  higher 
entrance  standards — one  or  two  years  of  preliminary  collegiate 
work. 

Number  of  Medical  Graduates. 

The  total  number  of  medical  graduates  for  tlie  year  ending 
|unc  30,  1915,  was  353(i,  a  decrease  of  b>>  below  1914,  and  a 
decrease  of  445  below  1913.  The  total  this  year  is  2211  (38.8 
per  cent)  less  than  in  1904,  when  5747,  the  largest  number,  were 
graduated. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  non-scctnrian  colleges  was 
32.'S(>,  or  84  less  than  last  year,  and  'A^'A  less  than  in  19i;j.  It  is 
a  decrease  of  1904  (3(1. 6  per  cent ;  below  1904,  when  5190,  the 
largest  number,  were  graduated  from  non-sectarian  colleges. 
(See  Table  10.)  From  the  homeopathic  collies  there  were  196 
graduates,  or  41  more  than  in  1914,  and  14  less  than  in  1913.  It 
is  a  decrease  of  'i'i^^  (5:5.0  i>cr  cent  )  below  190.'{,  when  4?0.  the 
largest  nunil)er  of  homeopathic  physicians,  were  graduated.  1  he 
eclectic  colleges  graduated  55,  or  15  less  than  last  year,  and  38 
less  than  in  1,919.  It  is  a  decrease  of  1G6  (75.1  per  cent)  below 
1890,  when  231,  the  largest  number  of  eclectic  physicians,  were 
graduated. 

(  )f  the  .'i5;UJ  nudical  graduates,  858.  or  24.3  ])er  cent,  hold 
degrees  in  arts  or  science,  as  compareil  with  22.5  per  cent  last 
year,  18.9  per  cent  in  1913,  17  per  cent  in  1913,  and  15.3  per 
cent  in  1910.   Of  the  3386  non-sectarian  school  graduates,  839, 

or  22.5  per  cent,  were  reportcil  to  have  l)accalaureale  degrees, 
while  of  the  homeopathic  !^ra(hiate>^,  1<>,  or  8.2  per  cent,  were  so 
reported,  and  of  the  eclectic  graduates,  3  or  5.5  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  holding  degrees  from  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Of 
the  858  graduates  holding  baccalaureate  degrees.  131 — the  largest 
number — came  from  Illinois  colleges,  followed  by  107  from  New 
York,  95  from  Mnr\land.  'J2  from  Massaehti<ett*;  and  71  from 
Pennsylvania.    The  percentage  of  graduates  holding  collegiate 
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degrees,  says  The  J'umia!  of  the  American  Medical  Associatiott, 
is  gradually  iiicrcasiiij^  aii<l  w  ill  continue  to  increase,  particularly 
in  the -non-sectarian  coIlej{c.>,  liecausc  a  larger  number  of  medical 
schools  are  requiring  college  work  for  admission. 

Women  in  Medicine. 

During  the  pit  \car  there  were  5J)l2  women  studying  medi- 
cine, or  ;5!l  less  tiian  last  year,  a  decrease  of  AS  below  1913.  and 
a  decrease  of  ."j'U  (  !T.<;  per  cent)  belfnv  when  1  women 

sludfiUs,  the  largest  number,  were  rep<*ricd.  The  pcrccniagc  of 
all  medical  students  was  4,  or  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 
There  were  130  women  graduates  this  year,  9  more  than  last 
year,  or  3.^  i>er  cent  of  all  graduates.  Of  all  the  women  matricu- 
lants, Il(»  (  !!•.(;  ])er  cent)  were  in  attendatice  at  the  two  medical 
cnllei^es  for  women,  while  the  rtiDainini;   Hi".'  per  cent) 

were  matriculated  in  the  oA  co-educational  colleges.  From  the 
two  women*.s  colleges  there  were  38,  or  29.2  per  cent,  of  all 
women  graduates,  while  or  70.8  per  cent,  secured  their  degrees 
from  co-educational  colleges. 

The  number  of  C(jllege<i  is  the  smallest  '^incc  ISSO.  at  which 
time  began  the  rapid  movement  toward  creating  medical  cnlicge;^, 
many  of  which  were  conducted  for  profit.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  colleges  between  1 880  and  1904  has  been  par- 
alleled  only  by  the  rapitl  decrease  since  1!H>4.  There  has  been 
a  net  decrease  of  ('('>  cnllec^es  since  wlien  there  were  l(>'i,  and 

when  this  country  had  .ihoiu  cne  half  n\  the  world''^  supplv  of 
medical  colleges.  Xinely-two  colleges  have  been  closed  by  merger 
or  otherwise  since  1904,  but  in  the  same  time,  85  new  colleges 
were  organized.  Ua\  iiig  95  medical  colleges  which  still  exist.  The 
net  reduction  has  been  (u  colleges,  or  41,4  per  cent. 

The  non-sertarian  ( reo:ii1ar )  colleges  number  83,  a  decrease 
of  4  since  last  year.  1  he  homeopathic  colleges  number  8,  or 
8  less  than  last  year,  and  the  eclectic  colleges  number  4,  1 
less  than  last  year.  The  non-sectarian  colleges  show  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  47^  or  36.1  per  cent,  since  1906,  when  there  were  130, 
the  largest  num1)er  of  non-sectarian  medical  colleges.  The 
homcopatiiic  colleges  show  a  net  decrease  of  11.  or  <>3.7  per  cent, 
since  VM>\,  when  'i'i,  the  largest  immbcr  of  homeopathic  colleges, 
were  in  existence.  The  eclectic  colleges  show  a  net  reduction 
of  6,  or  60  per  cent,  since  1901,  when  there  existed  10,  the  largest 
number  of  eclectic  colleges.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
annual  educational  number  of  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Fewer  but  Better  Colleges. 

Of  the  5>v  medical  colleges  winch  have  ceased  to  e\i>^t  since 
1904,  52  were  closed  by  merger  and  4<>  became  extmct.  This 
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rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  colleges  began  with  the 
creation  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  nH>5.  The  largest  number  closing  in 
single  years  were  10  in  1!*<>V.  when  the  Council's  first  classifica- 
tion of  medical  colleges  was  prepared;  i:J  in  li>10,  when  the  sec- 
ond classification  was  published,  and  14  in  1913,  when  the  third 
classification  was  made  public. 

(If  the  !)v  medical  coUetre^  which  liavc  liecn  closed.  -IS  were 
rated  by  the  Coinicil  on  Medical  l  .<hu  .iti(»n  in  Classes  A  and  I^. 
and  44  in  Class  C.  Forty-three,  or  \*'>.-)  per  cent,  of  the  closures 
of  the  medical  colleges  in  Classes  A  and  B  were  through  merger 
with  other  colleges,  while  of  the  44  Class  C  colleges  which  closed, 
only  9  (20  per  cent )  were  through  merger  with  other  colleges. 
In  other  words,  all  hut  ">  of  the  colleges  which  became  extinct 
had  been  rated  in  Class  C  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education. 

Dr.  Clciia  D.  Moshcr  published  two  interesting  articles  during 
the  spring.  First,  "Physical  Training  of  Women  in  Relation  to 
Functional  Periodicity"  in  the  lVoman*s  Medical  Journal  for 
April,  1915.  Second,  in  School  and  Society  for  May  1.  1015, 
a  description  of  (he  Schcmato*jnmi — The  \c\v  Method  of  (  Iraph- 
ically  Recording  Posture  and  Changes  in  the  Contours  of  tlie 
iiody. 

The  Women*s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelpljia  are  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
cnii»]ia>izing  the  importance  of  home  work  for  children  and 
instruction  in  it. 


FLORIDA. 

Enacted  into  law: 

Chap,  (j,  8'^9. — Providing  for  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

This  act  does  not  apply  to  cities  of  over  5000  inhabitants  where 

such  in^iu'ction  has  already  l>een  estriblished  hy  the  city  board 
of  hcaltli  and  i*^  continued  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  state  board  of  health. 

ILLINOIS. 

S.  li.  22\. — Authorizing  the  board  of  school  directors  to  estab- 
lish kinden?artens  and  to  grant  the  use  of  school  buildings  for 
recreational,  social  and  civic  meetings. 

S.  Pi.  401. — Providing  for  physical  training  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools. 
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WISCONSIN  WILL  HAVE  A  NEW  FOOTBALL  FIELD  BY  1916. 

That  Wisconsin  will  play  it>  f(x)tball  .i^anio  (tii  a  new  field  at 
Camp  Randall  in  1!»1<)  is  ihc  hope  of  the  athltlic  department. 
The  committee  on  plans  has  taken  final  action  and  work  will 

begin  at  once. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  appropriation  of  $'i(),000  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  because  of  the  inadequate  con- 
ditions of  the  present  field.  Since  the  north  stand  was  loni- 
mended,  the  athletic  department  has  been  forced  to  rem  circus 
seats  to  accommodate  the  football  crowds. 

THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  RACE 

BETTERMENT. 

The  Second  International  Conference  on  Race  Betterment, 
held  here  August  4-8,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  men 
and  women  of  scientific  acliievement.  The  conference  discussed 
race  decadence,  the  possibilities  of  race  improvement,  and  the 

agencies  of  race  Ixtti-nm-nt. 

Luther  Burbank,  tlie  plant  wizard,  discussed  "Evolution  and 
Variation  with  the  Fundamental  Significance  of  Sex."  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  said:  "Abundant,  well  Italanccd  nourishment  and  thorough 
culture  of  plants  or  animals  will  always  produce  good  results 
in  holding  any  species  or  variety  up  to  its  best  hereditary  pos- 
sibilities, beyond  which  it  cannot  carry  ihcm.  and  lacking  which, 
maximum  development  can  never  be  realized.  But  a  sharp  line 
must  always  be  drawn  between  the  transient  results,  temporarily 
attained  through  favorable  em  ircmment  and  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  selection  of  the  best  individuals  for  continin'ng  the  race. 
Only  by  constant  selection  of  the  best  can  any  race  ever  be 
improved." 

Paul  B.  Popenoe,  editor  of  tlie  American  Journal  of  Heredity, 
in  discussing  "The  Natural  Selection  of  Man,"  declared:  "There 

arc  only  two  ways  to  improve  the  germinal  character  of  the  race, 
to  better  it  in  a  fundamental  and  enduring  manner.  One  is  to 
kill  t)lY  the  wcakhngs  born  in  each  generation.  That  is  Nature  s 
way,  the  old  method  of  natural  selection  which  we  are  all  agreed 
must  be  supplanted.  When  we  abandon  that,  we  have  but  one 
conceivable  alternative,  and  that  is  to  adopt  some  means  by  which 
fewer  weak!ins,^>  will  be  born  in  each  generation.  The  only 
hope  for  permanent  race  l)ettern>ent  under  social  control  is  to 
substnuie  a  selective  birth-rate  for  Nature  s  death-rate.  That 
means — eugenics." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium propr)sed  that  the  conference  institute  a  eugenics  register 
wliich  would  undertake  to  register  tu  r.  cln<<r<  of  person <; :  "b^irst. 
those  who,  on  examination  m  relation  to  personal  characteristics 
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and  family  pedigree,  are  found  to  measure  up  to  eugenic  stand- 
ards. Second,  the  children  born  of  parents  whose  i>edigree  and 
physical  characteristics  conform  to  the  required  stan<lards.  Such 
a  registry  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  glorified  human 
race  which  sometime,  far  down  in  the  future,  will  have  so 
mastered  the  forces  of  nature  that  disease  and  degeneracy  wilt 
have  been  eliniiiiatLc!.  Hospitals  and  prisons  will  be  no  lon|fer 
needed,  and  the  golden  age  will  lia\  f  lieen  restored  as  the  crowning 
result  of  human  achievement  and  obrdiciKo  to  biol  >i^n"c  law." 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  University ;  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Juvenile  Court;  lulgar  L.  llewett,  director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ethnology;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity an<l  many  others  of  equal  prominence  in  sociological  and 
scieniitic  circles. 

The  conference  was  concluded  with  a  Morality  Mascjue,  in 
which  two  hundred  students  of  the  University  of  California  took 
part.  This  masque  was  a  dramatic  arraignment  of  disease  and 
war. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHBRS'  AGENCIES. 

(Affiliated  with  N.  E.  A) 

For  some  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  teachers'  agencies  to  standardize  their  work , 
thus  making  it  possible  for  anyone  to  distinguish  between  agen- 
cies. The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  an  "educator"  out  of  a 
job  could  print  a  few  letter  heads  and  embark  in  the  agency 
business.  Yet.  until  quite  recently,  such  an  "agency"  could  go 
Iwfore  the  teachers  and  sch(X)ls  as  being  ready  for  efficient  work. 
Although  "imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,"  such 
agencies  have  done  much  to  discredit  the  work  in  general  and  to 
harm  the  good  name  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

I  venture  to  state  that  you  who  read  this  cannot  tell  in  what 
company  yon  have  taken  otit  the  fire  insurance  upon  yonr  prop- 
erty and  further,  that  \  ou  have  never  read  your  tire  insurance 
policy.  In  the  same  blind  way,  teachers  would  say  that  an  agency 
is  an  agency  and  would  file  their  applications  in  anything  named 
a  teachers'  agency  without  looking  beneath  the  surface.  They 
often  seem  to  think  they  are  beating  the  game  if  they  can  get 
membership  in  the  cheapest  agency! 

In  I'ehruary,  1!H4,  at  the  Richmond,  Va.,  meeting  of  the 
X.  \i.  A.  (department  of  superintendents),  was  established  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies.  During  the  year, 
the  iiunibcrshii)  grew,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  last  February,  there  were  electefl  to  membei  sliip  sixty 
Teachers'  Agencies,  comprising  practically  all  such  agencies  doing 
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a  rqnitablc  Imsmess  with  teachers  only.  The  Association  caimot 
admit  commtr.  ia]  ^;,'etKtes  or  teachers*  agencies  which  are  in 

any  way  com1>iiic<l  wiih  commercial  agencies. 

McmlK-r-  of  llic  National  A->'xMaiion  will  print  on  their  le'ter 
lu*a<ls  that  tlicy  arc  ineml>cr.s  and  it  i>  exinrcteri  that  such  ineiutier- 
shiy  will  iiKlicate  their  jjcncral  truslworthincs^.  The  Associa- 
tion ha^s  been  in  existence  such  a  short  time  that  its  machiner}' 
hai  not  yet  gained  full  momentum,  but  so  far  as  possible  all 
agencies  admitted  to  membership  ha%*e  been  tested  and  deemed 
Worthy.  Tlio  executive  committee  will  carefully  ''v. c-t'trate  any 
mcmlK-r  a;,'aiiist  whom  i>^  l^xlgcfl  any  charjijes  of  unprofessional 
corwliK  t.  and  if  the  charj^'e--  are  >u])-«taniiated  the  maiiber  will  l*e 
dro)>j/t»i  from  the  rolls  of  the  Association. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  have  membership  in  the  Association 
stand  for  character  and  quality  so  that  any  teacher,  from  the  most 
humble  to  the  highest,  or  any  school  officer,  may  feel  safe  in 
placinj(  hu^ines-  in  the  hanrl>  of  attx  member. 

The  membership  of  the  Xntif^nal  Associnti'^ji  of  Teachers' 
Agencies  ha?»  for  years  been  found  in  the  n»cmt)er^.hip  of  the 
N.  B.  A.  Almost  every  agency  manager  has  been  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  successful  educators  so  that  it  is  eminently  fit  and 
projicr  that  the  great  and  valuable  work  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
should  br  iindc  r  \.  K.  A.  au-'^pice*:  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting, 
we  ap|)eareil  m  tlie  X  A  proL^aam.  and  gave  sext  ral  most 
^  excellent  papers  and  hatl  an  audience  very  respectable  in  num- 
'  bers.  The  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies  came  into 
its  ow  n.  It  secured  the  recognition  it  deserved  and  its  work  was 
definitely  cut  out. 

l"",ducationnl  journab  will  !)e  furnished  with  a  list  of  members 
of  the  National  Association  and  will  be  asked  to  place  in  their 
advertising  coluums  under  suitable  headings  the  advertisements  of 
members  so  that  their  readers  can  be  guided  in  their  selection 
of  agencies. 

Everything  {H)ssible  will  be  done  to  keep  the  teachers'  agency 
business  on  a  high  professional  standing.  The  best  interests  of 
the  school  will  be  considererl  fir^i.  la•^t  and  all  the  lime.  Con- 
flicts of  any  sort  between  agencie^^  ihenj.^elves  or  between  tliem- 
selvcs  and  teachers  will  be  adjusted  by  our  executive  committee 
fairly  and  promptly.  The  use  of  lawyers  and  courts  to  settle  such 
(lifTerences  is  discouraged  and  even  now  is  necessary  only  in  very 
rare  instances. 

i>urmji  the  short  periofl  of  its  existence,  the  National  \>socia- 
lion  has  brought  about  a  wonderful  spirit  of  harmony  and  good 
will  which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Any  officer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  most  glad  to  give  information  about  the  N.  A.  T.  A, 
The  president  is  .Mr.  A.  F.  Tease.  <»  Beacon  St  .  Uoston.  Mass.; 
vice  president*  Joshua  Richmond.  St.  Louis  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  St. 
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Louis,  Mo. ;  secretary-treasurer,  B.  F.  Clark,  G4  E.  V  an  Buren 
St.,  Chicago. 

AH  ert  Teachers*  Agency,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.   C  J,  Albert, 

manager. 

American  Teachers'  Agency,  Myrick  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass.    A.  H. 

Canipljcll.  manager. 
Arkansas  Teachers'  Agency,  Little  Rock,  Ark.    George  R.  Hopkins, 
manager. 

B      II  ^fusical  Bureau.  218  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   H.  C.  Lahee, 

manager. 

Boynton-Esterly  Teachers*  Agency,  517  Brookman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.    E.  C.  liovntr.n.  nKin.i^^cr. 
The  Brewer  Teachers'  .\gency,  1320  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Orville 
Brewer,  manager. 

The  Cary-Stuai  t  Teachers'  Agency,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Hart» 

ford.  Conn.   C.  Wilbur  Cary,  manager. 
Central  Bureau  of  Education,  Paris,  Ky.    Miss  Kate  Edgar,  manager. 
Central  TcacluT<'  Agency,  Colunihus.  Oiiio.    E.  C.  Rogers,  manager. 
Central  Educational  Bureau,  St.  Louis  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Joshua  Richmond,  manager. 
Tlie  Clark  Teachers*  Agency,  413  Stein  way  Hall,  Chicago.   B.  F.  Gark, 

manager. 

Colorado  Teachers*  Agency,  1515  California  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Fred 

Dick,  manam  r 

Continental  Tcactiers'  Agency,  Bowlmg  Green,  Ky. 

Cook's  Educational  Agency.  721  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Homer  L.  Cook.  Lrcnt-rnl  manager. 

Devvl>erry  School  Agency.  Birmingham.  .^la.    R.  A.  Clayton,  manager. 

Eastern  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc.,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  Theodora 
M   Hastings,  acting  manager.  > 

Ednioiuls  Educators'  E.xchange,  101  Tremont  St.,  liu^tun.  Mass.  E.  J. 
Edmonds,  manager. 

Educati  rial  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  R.  B.  Shore- 
bin,  manager.  , 

Engle  Teachers'  Agency,  414  Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  J.  D. 
F.ntrlf.  m.Tnaijer. 

Tlic  I  ickcit  Teachers'  .Xgency,  8  licacon  St.,  BifSton,  Mass.  E.  W.  Fickett, 
manager. 

Fisk  Teaciiers'  Agency,  2161  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal.  J.  B.  Steams, 

manager. 

Fisk  Teachers'  .Agency.  2  A  Park  St.,  Boston.    E.  ().  Fisk,  manager. 
l'*isk  Teachers'  Agency,  .Stegcr  Bldg..  Chicago.    E.  E.  Olp,  manacrr. 
I'isk  Teachers'  Agency,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.    R.  W.  Coddington,  manager. 
Fisk  Teachers'  .Vgency,  156  Fifth  Am.,  X  V.    H.  E.  Crocker,  H.  M.  Kelly.. 
Fisk  Teachers'  .Agenqr,  316  Journal  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.    Miss  Jane 
EUiutt.  manager. 

Foster  Teachers'  .Agency,  Third  Natl  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga.   A.  H. 

Foster,  manager. 

J.  B.  Grose  Educational  Bureau.  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  J.  B. 
Grose,  manager. 

Hall  Teachers'  .Agency,  Macon.  Ga.    B.  Di.xon  Hall,  manager. 
The  Hammond  Teachers'  Agency,  Lansing.  Mich.  W.  T.  Bishop,  manager. 
Hazard  Teachers'  Agency,  Kasota  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.   R.  B.  Haz- 
ard, manager. 

The  Interstate  Teachers'  Agx-ncy.  Macheca  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  Mrs. 

M.  C.  X'ickers.  manager, 
Interstate  Teachers*  .Agency.  501-503  Livingstone  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
T.  H.  Armstrong,  proprietor. 
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Interstate  Teachers'  Bureau.  Rhodes  BWr.,  Atlanta,  Ga.    F.  G.  Webb, 

manager. 

Kellogg's  Teachers'  Agency,  31  Union  Square,  New  Vork.  H.  S.  Kellogg, 
manager. 

Love  Teachers*  Agency,  l*'arji;o,  X.  D.   A.  A  I.  i\c,  iiKiii.iucr. 

McCuUough  Teachers'  Agency,        Kaihvay  Exchange  lildg.,  Chicago. 

G.  T.  Palmer,  manager. 
Midland  School  Teachers'  Agency,  Des  Moines,  la,    C  IL  Scroggic, 

manager. 

Minneapolis  Teachers'  Agency,  327  14th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  .1.  f\ace.  maiia:.^i  i  . 
Nat'l  Cumnurcial  Teadieri'  Agency,  35  Ocean        Uevcrly,  Mass.   E.  £. 
Gaylord,  manager. 

New  Crntiirs   Teacli(T>'  l.ureau,  1420  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  M.  Downing,  proprietor. 
Northern  Teachers'  Agency.  12  Roberts  St.,  Fargo,  N.  D.   Mrs.  Mattie 

M,  1      i^,  i'nan;ik;i.T. 
Xoriliwest  i  eachcrs'  Agency,  North  Vakuna.  Wasli.    T.  li.  Hanna,  man- 
ager. 

Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency.  Boise.  Idaho.    R  R,  Mi  xander.  manager. 
t)hio  \'alley  Teachers'  Agency,  Mentor,  Ky.    A.  J.  Jolly,  manager. 
Oswego  Teachers'  .Agency.  Oswego.  N.  W    H.  1-.  \\  estcott.  manager. 
Parker  Sprri.ilist  Teachers'  Agency,  Marlison.  \V.  N.  Parker. 

Pratt  Teachers'  Agency,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork.   \V.  O.  Pratt,  manager. 
Rocky  Mt.  Teachers*  Agency,  Empire  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  Wro.  Ruffer, 
manager. 

Sabin's  Educational  Exchange.  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  la.    A.  M. 

M.  Domon.  secretary. 
Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  353  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Vork.   Chas.  W. 

Mulford,  proprietor. 
School  and  College  Bureau,  2  E.  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago.  H.  £.  Kratz, 

manager. 

Sheridan  1  eachcrs'  .Agency,  Greenwwd,  .S.  C.    1*".  M.  Sheridan,  manager. 
Southern  Teachers'  Agency.  Columhi.i,  S.  C    \V.  H.  Jones,  manager. 
Specialists'  Educaticmal  Bureau,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Robert 

.A.  Grant,  manager. 
The  Teachers'  Agency,  Lemoyne  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    R.  L. 

Myers  &  Co. 

The  Teachers'  Exchange.  120  Boylston  .St..  Boston,  Mass.    T.  \V.  White, 
manager. 

The  Thurston  Teachers'  .\gency,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.    £.  R. 

Nichols,  manager. 

Western  Reference  &•  Bond  Ass'n,  737  Scarrttt  Bldg.,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo. 

J.  I.  Billman.  manager. 
Western  Teachers'  ,\gency,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  G.  Y.  Gtllan.  manager. 
Winship  Teachers'  Agency,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Alvin  F.  Pease, 

manager. 

Yates-Fisher  Teachers'  Agency.  624  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Paul 
Yates,  manager. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  RECORD  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  first  ten  items  (to,  anrl  including^  *'('iri])")  are  idetUical 
with  the  boys'  card.  The  si.x  exercises  follow  ins:  are  at  present 
peculiar  to  the  girls — though  any  of  them  miglit  well  be  taken 
up  by  the  boys. 

The  scoring  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked  out,  is  ex* 
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.plained  on  the  back  of  tlic  white  sheet.  This  is  the  pupil's  copy ; 
the  card  remains  in  school  and  is  to  be  carried  on  from  grade 
to  grade. 

A  silver  button,  resembling  that  given  to  the  boys  who  secure 
a  "Senior**  mting,  will  be  presented  to  those  girls  who  secure 

12")  points  or  more. 

The  entlnisiasiii  w  iih  which  the  ,^irls  go  to  their  |)h\  sical  train- 
ing lesson,  and  llie  remarkable  increase  in  skill  whicii  ihcy  have 
shown  in-  one  year,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  psychology 
of  the  method  is  correct.  I  low  ever,  it  is  all  so  new  that  we  wel- 
ctMiie  suggestions  and  criticism  from  anyone  interested  enough  to 
oiler  them. 


PruLTc  School  33,  the  Bronx  Frederick  J.  Run  t.v.  Principal 
Physical  Training  Record  of  ,  Bom  
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Explanatory  Note. 

Rational  Athletics  for  Girls  is  a  system  of  physical  training 

by  means  of  a  carefully  arranged  series  of  athletic  competitions. 
Its  object  is  to  give  every  girl,  except  those  cxchidcd  liv  the 
doctor's  order,  the  training  in  wholesome  sports  that  is  usually 
given  only  to  a  selected  team.  It  is  based  on  the  same  principles 
and  methods  as  Rational  Athletics  for  Boys,  in  use  in  this  school, 
the  only  difference  being  that  there  are  no  severe  strength  tests 
among  the  exercises  given  to  the  girls. 

Boih  hnys  and  girls  are  rated  in  ]>osture.  alertne-^s.  hy^iciu', 
deep  breathing,  running  and  grip,  1  he  special  exercises  tor 
girls  include  baseball  throw  (for  accuracy),  tennis  serve,  basket- 
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ball  throw  (for  distance),  basket-ball  goals,  pulling  in  goli,  driv- 
ing in  golf. 

*  In  posture,  alertness  and  hygiene,  pupils  are  marked  on  a  basis 
of  ten.  In  the  other  items  there  are  certain  standards  which  they 

mii^t  roncli  before  they  begin  to  score. 

Jn  luiinint^  (]>otato  race,  about  l<><i  yards).  '.^7  seconds  ii^  nnr- 
nial  and  counts  ten.  Two  jKjints  added  for  every  second  less; 
one  point  deducted  for  every  second  over. 

The  niinimtim  standards  for  eight-year  girts  are  as  follows : 

Dee])  lireathtng — ^minimum,  2  ' inches. 

iJaseball  throw — Tuininium.  lo  ( |>o«;<iMe.  'l^). 

Tennis  serve — nuninmin.  10  ( j)ossiblc. ). 

liasket-ball  goals- — nnnirnum,  'i  goals  in  HO  seconds. 

Basket-ball  throw — minimum,  ilO  feet  ( 1  point  for  each  2  feet 
over). 

Putting  in  golf — minimum,  1  hole  out  of  .">. 
.Standards  for  grip  exercise  and  for  driving  in  golf  will  be 
develoi)ed  later. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HEXATHLON  ATHLETIC 

CONTEST. 

The  first  annual  hexathlon  was  a  pronounced  success. 

Xinety-nine  Associations  t)Kjk  part.  ( )f  these,  fourteen  were 
in  Class  A;  forty-two  in  Class  II:  forty  in  Class  C.  Three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifteen  dilTerent  individuals  competed. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  ditierent  individuals  quali- 
fied in  the  finals. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  several  Associations  in  Canada, 
the  contest  was  opened  to  Canada  for  participation.  Six  Cana- 
dian A^sociaTif)ns  tfw.k  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  in  addition 
the  Canadians  held  their  own  National  hexathlon. 

Hexatiii-on  Records. 
The  best  records  in  each  event  were  as  follows: 

6o-yard  I'oiato  Race. 

1.  A.  J.  Connor,  Army  and  Navy  Association,  Newport,  R.  I.,  13% 
seconds. 

2 JO' yard  Potato  Race. 

1.   W.  S.  Jacksnn.  Chicago  Central,  Chicago,  lU.,  58  seconds. 
Runnvui  Hioh  Jump. 

1.    .\.  M.  JJohnert.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  5  feet,  1U%  inches. 
Fence  Vault. 

L  George  Woodman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  7  feet,  6  inches. 
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Staiufiiiii  Broad  Jump. 
1.   T.  Ilaskins,  Chicago  Central.  Chicago,  IlL,  10  feet,  7  inches. 

pound  Shtyt-Put. 

I.   J.  L.  Macomber,  Des  Moines,  ia.,  47  feet,  1  inch. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association,  at  their  last  meeting  in  Albany,  organized  the 
Medical  Inspectors  and  Physical  Educators  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  as  a  sugf^cstion  of  the  Stale  Tcichers'  Af-o 
ciation,  the  purpose  hc'm^  to  develop  a  broader,  pul)lic  interest  in 
school  hygiene,  standardize  medical  ins{>cclion,  tlevelop  an  inter- 
est in  clinics  for  school  children,  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
school  nursing  and  aid  in  the  development  of  physical  education. 
The  membership  fee  is  $1.00  and  should  be  sent  to  Edward  F. 
Brown»  Secretary-Treasurer,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

OPINION  ON  SEX  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  105  \\  .  40th  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  published  an  attractive  circular  giving  the 
ideas  of  leaders  like  Dr.  Morrow,  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
and  others  on  this  subject. 


RACE  SUICIDE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Some  Facts  from  American  Geketic  Association,  511 
Eleventh  Street,  WAsinxoTON,  D.  C;  Paul 
PoPENOB,  Editor. 

Washington,  D.  C — ^Women's  colleges  are  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  factors  hastening  race  suicide  in  the  United  States, 

according-  to  RolxTt  J.  Sprncfiic,  professor  of  economics  and 
SOcioloL^v  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  al  Amherst, 
who  makes  a  statistical  study  of  the  problem  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Heredity,  organ  of  the  American  Genetic  Asso- 
ciation, a  society  oflicered  largely  by  scientists  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Sprague  recalls  that  the  old  American  stock  is 
rai)id1y  dying  out  and  being  replaced  by  immigrants  in  New  F.ng- 
land,  because  its  birth-rate  is  so  low.  Every  married  woman  in  it 
should  bring  to  maturity  at  least  three  children,  he  calculates, 
.  unless  the  race  is  to  go  backward.  The  college  girls,  who  repre- 
sent a  valuable  class,  do  much  worse  than  this. 

In  the  early  days  of  ]\Tonnt  flolyoke,  the  oldest  great  women's 
college,  b5  per  cent  of  the  graduates  married,  but  nowadays  only 
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two-fifths  of  them  do  so/  and  these  bear  less  than  two  children 
apiece.  The  graduates  of  Mount  H<rfycJce,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
even  repr<vhice  their  own  number  at  present,  less  than  one  child 

being  lx)rn  for  cacli  graduate. 

Only  one-third  of  the  13r>n  Mawr  graduates  have  married, 
and  they  have  borne  one-third  of  a  child  each,  speaking  statis- 
tically and  not  countii^  gra  1  ^  -  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  who 
still  ha^c  time  to  marry  and  produce  families. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Vassar  graduates  are  unmarried, 
and  those  who  do  marry  bear  less  than  two  cliildren.  A  tliird  of 
the  graduates  teach  before  marrying,  and  these  have  the  lowest 
birth-rate. 

Only  a  third  of  the  girls  who  have  graduated  at  W'ellesley 
durin*::  the  last  quarter  century  ha\'  riinrried.  nnd  they  have 
borne  only  one  ehild  npiece.  F.ven  wlicn  ihe  hii,dier  marriage  and 
birth-rale  of  early  graduates  is  taken  into  account,  Uie  Weilesley 
girls  have  given  to  the  world  only  a  third  of  a  child  for  each 
graduate. 

In  such  figures  as  these,  Professor  Sprague  sees  the  fate  of 
the  old  white  race  in  America  plainly  written.  To  make  the 
women's  cullcges  help  in  >.i\  ing  the  race,  instead  of  hastening 
its  death,  he  suggests  changes  in  public  sentiment,  legislation  and 
taxation ;  and  particularly  a  chan^  in  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  college  women.  "W  omen  college  graduates  are  not  greatly 
sought  after  a*?* mates."  he  declares,  berati^e  they  are  not  properly 
prepared  fi»r  the  task  of  !naking  a  home.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  the  preponderance  of  old  maids  on  college  faculties — 
in  one  such  institution  there  are  114  professors  and  instructors, 
of  whom  100  are  women,  of  whom  only  two  have  ever  married. 
^^'ith  such  teachers,  the  cnllrge  girls  "are  not  prizes  in  the  matter 
of  efficiencv  in  domcsiic  life."  I'ntil  ]>ublic  sentiment  reforms  the 
women's  colleL^'cs,  ['rotcssor  Sprague  thinks  that  "our  race  suicide 
statistics  wiii  be  portentous." 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  only  physical  recjuncnicnl  at  present  for  admission  to 
Columbia  University  is  the  presenting  of  two  health  blanks; 
one  filled  by  the  student  and  the  other  by  the  family  physician. 
These  blanks  go  to  Dr.  McCastline,  the  uni\  ersity  physician,  who 
thereby  scrt:re^  information  cono'rtiing  students  having  organic 
disease  or  im[)aired  health.  Theoretiially.  Dr.  McCastline  could 
recommend  to  the  Comniiiicc  on  Adnnssions  to  refuse  admission 
to  a  student  whose  ])hysical  condition  is  such  that  he  could  not 
successfully  pursue  a  college  course.  This  plan  was  put  into 
operation  last  year  but  no  students  have  been  excluded  for  that 
reason  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be  excluded  for  that 
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reason  alone.  However,  this  requirement  is  justified  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  enipliasizes  the  importance  of  good  heahh,  and 
second,  it  gives  the  university  physician  advance  information 
that  is  helpful  in  his  work  of  supervising  the  students'  health. 

Health  Examination  Form — ^A. 

This  form  is  a  part  of  the  requirement  for  admission  to  Cohimljia 
University  and  should  be  filed  with  the  general  application  for  admission. 
The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  enable  the  University  authorities 
to  .assist  the  students  to  maintain  a  high  (kfLrrcc  of  efncicticy  l>y  proper 
adjustment,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  mental,  physical  and  social 
activities  of  the  CoU^  life. 

Name 

Honu'  adilress 
Date  of  birth 
Present  state  of  health 

State-  wliat  i]Iiu>ssk'>  of  more  than  cMie  week's  duration  you  have  had 

during  the  past  two  ]^ears 
What  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  have  you  had,  and  at  what  ages? 

Are  yon  subject  to  headaches? 

Have  jou  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  eyes? 

Do  you  wear  glasses? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  diseases  of  the  ear? 
Is  your  hearing  normal? 

Are  you  subject  to  attacks  of  sore  throat?       G>lds?  Coughs? 

Are  yon  stThjcct  to  digestive  disturbances? 
Have  you  ever  had  rheumatism? 
Have  you  ever  had  any  nervous  diseases? 
Are  you  subject  to  fainting  spells? 
Have  you  ever  had  typiioid  fever?  Malaria? 
State  any  surgical  operations  which  you  have  had,  widi  dates 
State  date  of  last  succpssftil  vaccination  against  smaUpox 
Have  you  ever  been  vaccinated  against  t>phoid  fever? 
Do  you  plan  to  do  any  work  for  self-support  during  your  college  course? 
Do  you  plan  to  do  any  studying  or  work  of  any  kind  aside  from  the  work 
required  for  your  degree? 

Health  Examination  Form — B. 

Tliis  Ulank  is  to  be  tilled  out  by  a  physician  and  sent  l)y  him  directly  to 
Dr.  William  H.  McCastline,  University  Medical  Officer  Columbia  Uni* 
versi^,  New  York  City.  Note.* 

To  the  University  Medical  OSieer: 

I  have  this  day  given  M 

a  careful  physical  examination  and  find  in  health 

« 

The  lungs  are 

There  are  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 

The  heart  is 

The  al^dominal  viscera  are  Hernia 
The  skin  is 

The  condition  of  the  nose  and  throat  is 
The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is 

*  KoTB. — In  answering  qnestiona.  plose  use  the  term  NEGATIVE  where  tbe  condi* 
tion  it  tionual  rather  tua  uie  a  dasn  or  leare  the  space  Uanh. 
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Are  there  symptoms  oi  t-ye-itrain  ' 

Are  there  ortbopcdjc  diseases  or  detects  present? 

The  posture  is 

Are  there  an>  abnormalitit  s  from  injuries? 

Do  you  consider  the  apphcant  in  a  state  of  health  to  stand  the  test  of 
G>Uege  work? 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  examination  or  previous  knowledge  of  the 

applicant's  liealth,  have  you  any  ^tij^f^psti  ns  that  would  helj)  the  Uni- 
vcrsJty  Medical  Officer  to  assist  the  applicant  to  develop  and  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  physical  effioency? 
Date 

Si^aturc  M.  D, 

Address 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

SuPT.  Francis  G.  BtAis,.OF  Illinois,  in  Illinois  Medical 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  5:  'The  Health  of 

School  Children/' 

The  law  of  Illinois  makes  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion the  supervisor  of  all  the  common  and  public  schools  of 
Illinois.  It  makes  him  the  adviser  of  school  officers.  On  this 
legal  authority  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has 

appointed  two  country  school  supervisor?  who  are  working  to 
better  the  pliysical  and  in^^tructional  condiiinns  of  the  one-room 
country  schools.  Two  diplomas  are  prepared  by  the  State  de- 
partment, one  for  a  standard  one-room  school  and  the  other  for 
a  superior  one- room  school  The  standard  diploma  is  awarded 
to  any  school  which  meets  a  certain  minimum  requirement.  This 
minimum  standard  requirement  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  and 
sanitary  condition^  is  as  follows: 

Yard  and  ')ntliuil<linv:> : 

1.  Ample  playground. 

2.  Good  approaches  to  the  house. 

3.  Two  wcll-kei  t.  widely  separated  outhouses. 

4.  Convenient  lucl  houses. 

The  schooliiouse : 

1.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 

2.  Good  foundation. 

3.  Well  lighted. 

4.  .Attractive  interior  decorations. 

5.  fiood  blackboards — some  suitable  for  small  children.  ' 

6.  Heated  with  jacketed  stove  in  corner,  or  a  room  heater  and  venti- 
lator in  corner,  or  basement  furtiace  which  brings  clean  air  in  through 
the  furnace  and  removes  foul  air  from  the  room. 

7.  Moor  and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 

8.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly  placed. 

9.  Sanitary  water  supply. 

In  order  to  secure  the  superior  diploma  the  following  additional  require^ 

ments  must  be  met: 
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Grounds: 

1.  Player  un  ls  at  k.i>t  one-half  acre  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

2.  Some  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  Welt  or  cistern  and  sanitary  drinking  appliances. 

House : 

1.  Separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Lighted  from  one  side  or  from  one  side  and  the  rear. 

3.  Heated  with  basement  or  room  furnace,  which  brings  in  pure  and 

removes  foul  air. 
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The  Rational  Sex  Life  for  Men.  By  M.  J.  Exner,  M.  D, 
Published  by  Association  Press,  ldl4.  95  pp.  Price  50 
cents. 

This  book  represents  a  very  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  the  sexual 

life  of  olU^e  men.  The  book  presents  its  material  from  the  standpoint 
of  character  building.  It  is  a  sane  treatment  of  the  situation,  li  does  not 
give,  as  some  books  do,  the  eniottonal  si(U-  uiulue  significance.  It  is  a 
book  of  general  interest  to  the  general  public  and  of  particular  interest 
to  teaciiers  in  educational  institutions. 

Blood  Pressure  Readings  in  Practice.    B^  R,  E,  Mercer, 

M.  D.  Published  by  A.  Kuhlman  &  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1913.  79  pp.  Price  75  cents. 

This  bnr.k  presents  an  attrncfive  monograph  on  the  subject  of  bl-od- 
pressurc  tests,  the  value  of  blLW>ti-prcasure  readings,  and  normal  blood 
pressure  with  conditions  which  bring  variation.  The  book  also  tests 
blood  prtssure  under  diseased  conditions  and  presents  two  chapters  on 
the  discussion  of  instruments  and  tlie  technique  of  their  use.  The  section 
of  functional  tests  is  very  brief,  discussing  the  matter  in  very  general 
terms.  Unfortunately  it  n?cs  nn  old  test  of  Dr.  Crampton's  rather  than 
suggesting  to  the  readers  a  later  test.  For  example,  Dr.  Crampton,  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  for  November  8.  1913,  published  a  new  per- 
centage scale,  which  evidently  the  author  did  not  see.  This  scale  is  an 
improvement  on  his  earlier  one. 

Blood  Pressure/  Its  Clinical  Applications.  By  George  Wil- 
liam Norris,  A,  B.,  ilsT.  Z).  Published  by  Lea  &  rebiger, 
1914.  373  pp.  Price  $3. 

This,  is  a  scholarly  book  on  the  clinical  ajiplicati.  .ns  in  1>1<h  .(1  pressure. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  diseased  conditions, 
although  the  first  four  chapters  will  be  of  general  interest  to  examiners 
who  are  making  functional  tests  of  either  men  or  \v..nuii  who  arc 
entirely  healthy.  The  book  illustrates  the  need  of  many  more  careful 
observations  along  the  functional  side.  The  chapter  on  functional  effi- 
ciency of  the  (irculation  brings  together  snnie  -^pliridi'I  material.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  book  published  at  this  date  should  have  the  old 
Crampton  futictifnial  test  rather  than  his  newer  test. 

City  of  Albany.  Syllabus  and  Outlines  of  Physical  Training 
for  Public  Schools.  Arranged  by  Lawrence  S.  HiU,  1914. 
128  pp.  Price  $l. 

This  monotrrapb  ^■i\es  tlie  s\l!abus  and  outlines  of  physical  training  as 
given  to  the  Albany  elementar>'  and  high  school  pupils.  It  includes 
general  suggestions, 'gymnastic  lessons,  plays,  games  and  dancing.  The 
lessons  for  the  elementary  schools  are  thoroiipbly  worked  out.  The 
lessons  for  the  high  school  girls  and  boys  arc  presented  largely  in  out- 
line. 
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The  Nervous  System  and  Its  Consekvation.  By  Percy  G. 
Stiles,  Instructor  in  Physiology  in  Harvard  University; 
Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Personal  Hygiene  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Vimo.  '^20  pp.  Illus- 
trated.  IV.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1914.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  book  attempts  to  connect  the  anatomy  and  physiolog>-  of  the  nervous 
system  with  its  hygiene.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  this  con- 
nection in  splendid  shape  with  many  practical  illustrations  given.  Stu- 
dents of  physical  education  will  be  particularly  interested  in  chapters 
8,  9,  17  and  18.  Chapter  8  takes  up  the  neuromuscular  system  in  rela- 
tion to  neuromuscular  fatigue.  The  author  discusses  the  relationship 
of  the  muscle,  tiber»  the  motor  end-plate,  the  motor  perikaryon  and  fatigue 
of  the  synapses  in  their  relation  to  the  problem  of  fatigue.  Chapter  9 
treats  (^i  the  nufon"inic  nervous  system.  This  secti"n  nt  the  ner\i_>us 
system  in  its  relation  to  control  of  plain  muscle^  eitlier  in  arteries  or 
intestinal  walls,  is  indirectly  rdated  to  the  skeletal  mtisctes.  The  author 
presents  this  material  Inrgeiy  under  its  relationship  to  vasomotor  control. 
Chapter  17  discusses  the  hygiene  of  neurasthenia  in  ways  that  will  be 
helpful  to  physical  training  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
individual.  I  he  last  chapter  is  devoted  b>  matters  of  general  hypltne  The 
author  summarizes  these:  (1)  A  sound  inheritance,  (2)  successful  nutri- 
tion, (3)  suitably  varied  activity  in  all  departments  of  organization,  (4) 
rest  properly  adjusted  to  the  foregoing,  and  (5)  a  whrtlesomc  environ- 
ment. This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  students  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  of  general  interest  to  any  students  of  the  hygienic  prob- 
lems of  our  present  civilization. 

The  Psychological  Methods  or  Testing  Intelligence.  By 
W,  Stem.  Translated  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Whipple.  Published 
by  IVarttnck  &  York,  Inc.,  1914.   160  pp.  Price  $1.25. 

In  this  monograph  Dr.  Stern  has  not  merely  sr^u^ht  to  prepare  a  general 
summary  of  the  methods  and  results  of  intelligence  testing,  but  has  also 
offered  constructive  criticisms  of  the  methods,  has  made  proposal.s  for 
their  nn '(lifcation  and  development,  and  has  discussed  in  some  detail  the 
results  that  accrue  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  normal  and  of  the  subnormal 
child.  The  general  plan  of  the  book  includes  an  introductory  section  npon 
the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  problem  set  by  attempting  to  mcasnre 
it  and  an  exposition  01  le&ts  ot  intelligence  under  three  main  divisions: 
(a)  Single  tests  and  scries  of  tests,  (b)  the  principle  of  age-graduation 
( T'iiu  (  Simon  tests\  ami  (c)  correlation  and  estimation  methods.  The 
treatment  is  designed  to  a[ipeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  liutsidc  the 
psychological  professiiin,  es[)ecially  to  teachers  of  normal  and  of  back- 
ward children,  to  <^ch'H)l  a(linini>trati\e  authorltic;,  to  sch'K.l  physicians 
and  to  specialists  in  nervous  and  in  children's  diseases.  The  book  will 
convince  these  readers  of  the  great  imi>ortance  and  fruitfulness  of  tiie 
psychnh  i^ist's  methods  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  the  difficulties  in 
the  work  and  the  gaps  in  its  present  status  so  plainly  as  to  prevent  over- 
hasty  attempts  at  practical  application. 

The  CoMri.F.TF.  Hoxi-r.  Ry  /.  G.  Bohnn  Lynch.  Publishers, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  Yurk,  1914.  238  pp. 
$1.60  net.  Illustrated. 

Probably  no  book  published  on  boxing  in  recent  years  can  be  considered 

to  be  more  complete  tlian  this  Ixmk  written  by  a  famous  English  uni- 
versity trainer.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  highly  commendatory  article  written 
by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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Chapters  are  devoted  to  explaining  the  Cardinal  filows^  Defence  Counter 
Blows,  In-lMghting.  Training,  Knock-Out  Blows,  Competitions,  Actual 

Self-Dcfi  iHc,  1 'n  .fi  ssii -rial  I'.oxinR,  Rffi  rn  inv;  an<l  Club  Organization.  A 
special  article  on  English  Army  Boxing  has  been  written  by  J.  H.  W. 
Knight  Bruce. 

An  appendix  contains  the  rules  -f  tin-  Aniatcur  Ass  ociation,  the  Royal 
Navy  and  Army  Association,  the  National  Sporting  Club,  and  for  Public 
School  Boxing. — L.  C.  S. 

On  Drkams.  By  Sigmumi  1-rcud.  English  translation  by  M.  D. 
Eder.  Introduction  by  \V.  L.  Mackcnsie.  Rebman  Com- 
/>aM^,  New  York,  1914.  110  pp.  Price  $i. 

This  is  an  expur^ted  edition  for  the  general  reader  of  Freud's  famoiis 
"Die  Traumdctitung,"  1911,  now  available  in  KngUsh  a?  well  as  this 
edition.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  here  and  there  at  long  intervals 
a  party  of  adolescent  girls  might  wish  to  study  dream-psychology  imham- 
pered  by  h"t  fla^lH>  in  tin  ir  faces.  I  nt  in  general,  h'reudian  nsycho- 
pathulogy  without  the  sex-character  is  more  tlian  dehamletized  "Hamlet." 
It  should  not  be  so,  of  course,  for  tlie  basal  principles  of  l-'reud's  system 
are  t;nfi'iti!itedly  always  nctiiiu  in  all  .i<;prcts  rif  the  niinil  more  or  less; 
it  has  chanced  that  Freud  has  become  obsessed  with  the  most  obvious 
illustrations  (in  the  sexual  instinct)  of  the  principle;  but  this  narrowness 

will  p.T;": 

This  little  volume  is  a  profitnl^k  *..uc  at  a  dollar  (.save  to  him  to  whom 
its  contents  are  wholly  new;,  but  it  is  well  printed  (in  England)  on 
tliiok  paffcr.   It  has  no  index!  As  a  Freudian  primer  it  is  unexcelled.— 

u.  r.  A  .  D. 

New  Xf-Rnf'^  for  Old.  By  Arthur  A.  Carey.  Published  by 
Little,  brown  &  Co.,  TJo'^ton.  1914.    TA  pp".   Price  $t. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  distinctly  misleading,  but  when  one  gets  its  . 
real  range  and  its  elevation,  so  to  say,  it  tuidoubtedly  serves  a  purpose 

for  many  readers.  The  volume  irratefuUy  inscrilied  (as  ohvinusly  it 
truly  ou^lu  to  be!)  to  tlie  renowned  Annie  Payson  Call.  It  deals  with: 
•  Body,  Mmd  and  Spirit;  The  Training  of  the  Will;  Non-Resistancc ;  Bal- 
ance; The  Power  >'f  Habit;  Appearances  an-l  R-  alil>  (  with  seemingly  little 
direct  relationbhip  to  I".  H.  Bradley's  famous  treatise  of  similar  title); 
Stagnation  and  Life;  Nerves  and  Civilization;  Social  Pride  and  Contempt; 
Chastity;  Spiritual  %Taiiliood;  The  Spiritual  World;  Genuine  Love;  Sum- 
ming Up;  and  an  Appendix.  These  arc  the  chapter  headings  and,  the 
book  being  an  inexpensive  one,  clearly  the  reader  gets  his  money's  worth, 
even  if  liis  nerves  are  not  renewed. 

The  volume  has  no  index,  but  otherwise  is  worthy  of  its  well-known 
publishers. — G.  V,  N.  D. 

The  Ql  kstion  of  Alcohol.  By  E.  H.  IVilliiuns,  A/.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Goodhue  Company,  New  York,  1911.  16mo. 
12n        Price  75  cents. 

This  booklet  consists  of  five  chapters,  which  are  reprints  of  separate 

articles  which  have  appeared  in  different  publications. 

The  chapter  on  The  Dru^i  Hahit  Menace  deals  with  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  use  of  morphine  and  cocaine,  especially  throughout  the 
Southern  states,  following  the  legislation  to  abolish  the  saloon  in  the 
hope  that  thcnliy  the  poorer  classes  would  not  be  able  to  secure  intoxi- 
cants. 

Temperance  in  the  public  schools  deals  with  the  danger  of  unscientific 
statements,  such  as  it  is  claimed  were  common  in  text-books  provided  by 
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the  W.  C.  T.  II.,  after  said  organization  had  secured  legislation  requiring 
the  ^\\u\y  o(  "scientific  temperance"  as  an  essential  part  ol  the  school 

curriculuiTi. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Relation  of  Medicine  to  the  Liquor  Ques- 
tion, the  author  cnncludes  that  in  spite  of  tlic  remarkable  advance  of 
prMliibUi\e  legislation,  there  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  whiskey 
consumed  in  the  United  States  than  was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  further, 
that  more  liquor  per  capita  is  consumed  now  than  ever  before.  This  kads 
the  author  to  his  final  chapter  on  the  solution  of  the  problcui,  in  which 
he  recommends: 

1.  Rational  treatment  of  thr  dipsomaniac,  that  is,  segregation  and 
scientific  indivuhutl  attention,  rather  ihun  Jail  sentences. 

2.  Protection  of  the  adolescent,  probably  by  developing  self-control, 
not  alone  by  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  secure  liquor. 

3.  Rigid  control  of  saloons  and  provision  of  substitutes  in  which  the 
social  craving  will  be  gratified;  for  example,  clubs,  gymnasiums,  social 
centers,  etc.--(/.  B.  A. 

llovv  TO  Pl.w  Based.\ll.  a  Manual  for  Boys.  By  John  J. 
McGraw.  Ptiblished  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York  and 
London.   ISmo.    151  pp.    1914.   6o  cents. 

This  manual  for  li  .vs  by  John  J.  McGraw,  manager  of  the  champion 
Giantv,  one  <  f  the  '  -  (.ball  manuals  yet  published.  Mcdraw  has 
covered  the  elementary  iiuKi.imentals  of  baseball  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  chapter  on  Pitching  is  t<>  be  especially  commended.  Any  boy  and 
even  many  league  players  will  find  nnicli  of  value  in  the  te.xt.  The  book 
is  richly  illustrated  with  ihirty-twfi  cuts  from  photographs  of  big  league 
stars  in  actual  play. 

Chapters  are  found  on  the  Catchir,  Pitcher,  hirst,  Second  and  Third 
Base,  Short-stop,  Fielders,  Batting,  Base  Running  and  Team  Work. — E.  B. 

Behavior:  Ak  Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology. 
By  John  B.  IVatson,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Univcrsifx.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York, 
1914.    XIII,        pp.  $i.7S. 

This  is  a  valuable,  wcU-iUustrated  text-book  of  comparative  psychology 
and  biology  and  has  within  its  range,  therefore,  many  things  w«l  worth 
while  to  whatever  physical  educators  larc  to  note  and  to  apjily  them.  It 
is  an  elaboration  of  the  eight  lectures  given  at  Columbia  during  the 
winter  of  1913,  and  the  author  hopes  "that  the  volume  will  contribute 
s.'iiu  tliiu'..^  towards  tlie  introduction  of  more  careful  tuclltods  in  the 
study  of  beliavior  (every  physical  educator  is  a  practitioner  of  applied 
behavior),  and  serve  to  mark  off  the  study  from  other  sciences.** 

The  clia;iter  headings  by  th.etiKilvfs  almost  "review"  the  book:  Psy- 
chology and  Behavior  (wherein  is  set  forth  the  sanctions  of  the  pref- 
erence of  the  term  behavior  to  psych<^logy)  ;  Some  Problems  Enumerated ; 
Apparatus  and  Mrthnrlc;;  Ob-icrN  .ition>  anrl  Kxprrimental  Studies  upon 
Instinct;  Concerning  the  Origm  of  instincts;  1  he  Experimental  Study  of 
Habit  lf)rmation;  I'ixation  of  Arcs  in  Habit;  The  Abridgement  of  the 
Learniui.'  Process;  The  Limits  of  Training  in  Animals  (iucluiliriL:  chil- 
dren); Man  and  Beast;  Visions;  .\uduory  and  Related  Fmiciions;  Smell. 
Taste,  and  the  common  "Chemical  Sense";  Cutaneous  Organic,  and 
Kinacsthctic  Senses.  Tiierc  arc  excellent  bibliograi'Vii-  -  of  c  n-irler.ible 
extent,  and  there  is  a  good  index.  Obviously  there  is  more  here,  set  forth 
as  it  is  by  America's  leading  behas  i  rK-.t.  for  physical  education  than  is 
present  in  most  of  the  books  bought  by  those  members  of  the  American 
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Physical  Eclucation  Associatic-n  who  arc  forever  looking  for  "practical** 
information  in  predigested,  dextriniud  foftil— the  first  Step  to  a  pennanent 
mental  marasmus. — G,  V.  N.  D. 

Psychology,  General  and  Applied.  By  Hugo  Miinsterherg. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  6r  Company,  New  York,  1914. 

XIV,  4S7  pp.  $1.^3. 

This  book  (.the  twenty-first  published  by  the  very  well-known  head 
psychologist  at  Harvard  in  the  last  sixteen  years)  is  perhaps  the  most 

inclusive  unttvhiiical  discussion  of  tlie  present  status  "f  !.;<  lu-ral  psych' "It^vry 
that  is  now  available.   In  no  sense  a  text-book,  nor  pretending  ^^.^^ 
describes  for  those  of  leisure  who  would  be  up  to  date  in  their  thinking 
the  present  status  aii'I  am%iti<ins  cf  tin's  (Ik-  furiilaituiital  science. 

About  half  or  rathtr  mure  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  discussion  of 
descriptive  psychoU»gy  proper.  Then  follows  "purposive  psychology,** 
nu'taiihysiraf  and  ethical.  'I  he  latfer  part  "f  tlie  \V'>rk  (fe\<)tes  itself  to 
explaming  what  the  science  hopes  to  du  iii  the  direct  advancement  of  life 
in  social  communities:  "applied  psychology."  Despite  the  commendable 
ail'!  es>-eruia!  iirip'  rtance  (.f  th-^e  aspirations,  the  unprejit'liced  observer 
has  apparently  yet  to  tinnk  of  this  aspect  of  the  science  as  ^plicablc 
psychology  rather  than  as  so  far  actually  applied;  for,  ever  including 
the  \aliiable  pirtutr  work  of  the  auth'-r.  tlu-  jiractical  results  so  far  arc 
discouraging,  at  least  to  any  who  would  sec  imme<liatc  reform  in  the 
ancient  traditional  methods.  Tt  is  "a  l<mg,  long  way"  apparently  to  this 
imi><~irtant  line  of  advance,  and  further  yet  to  it^  consiirnmatc  fTi>a1. 

1  iiis  book  IS  recommended  to  all  students  and  practitioners  of  physical 
education,  some  of  whom  can  make  numerous  important  applications  for 
themselves.— G.  V.  N.  D. 

PsvciioLuGY  IN  D.viLY  LiFE.  Bv  Lad  Limil  Seashore,  Professor 
of  Psychology  in  the  State  ' University  of  Iowa,  D,  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York,  1914.  XVIII,  226  pp.  Ilhis- 
trated. 

"This  volume  we!!  represents  the  general  purpose  of  the  Cnnduct  of 
Mind  series,  which  is  to  present  for  the  uiiclligent  reader  the  several 
aspects  of  mental  affairs  which  are  involved  in  the  regulation  of  practical. 

interests. 

"The  volume  comprises  a  selection  of  illustrative  material  with  their 
interpretation  and  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
psychology.  It  proceeds  by  selecting  a  few  general  topics  rich  in  appli- 
cation and  about  which  a  considerai)lc  range  of  mental  principles  may  be 
grouped.  The  several  chapters  deal  with  topics  such  as  Play,  The  Law  in 
Illusion.  Mental  Measurement,  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Efficiency. 
The  illustrations  are  in  each  case  given  a  suflicient  setting  so  that  they 
become  typical  of  the  prohlems  of  psychology  and  at  once  suggest  how 
competently  the  issues  of  our  daily  life  are  conditioned  by  the  psydtologi- 
cal  basis.  The  work  is  free  from  technical  terms  and  presents  a  fresh 
and  original  arrank^ ment  '  f  the  material  characteristics  of  modern  inter- 
est in  the  laws  of  the  mind." 

The  book,  strangely  enough,  lacks  an  indeaci — G.  V,  N.  D. 

Massage:  Its  Principlf?  axd  Trriixic.  By  Max  Bdehm. 
Edited  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Fainter.    Published  by  W\  B,  Saunders 

Co.   8vo'  ?M  pp.   Price  Si. 73, 

As  a  part  of  the  present-day  tendency  away  from  excessive  medication, 
comes  an  increase  of  interest  in  other  means  of  health  preservation  and  of 
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therapeutic  treatment,  so  the  appearance  of  an  American  edition  of  Dr. 
Boehm's  "Treatment  on  Massage"  is  timely.  It  is  so  reasonable  in  its 
pretensions,  undertaking  to  cover  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  field,  and  so 
simple  in  its  prf^ctitation  that  it  would  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
together  the  regular  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  those  wliu  advocate  the 
therapeutic  use  of  exercise  and  massage.  More  and  more  physicians  are 
prescribing  and  >\i[>'  r\  ising  massage  treatment  for  patients  su^ering  front 
a  fairly  wide  range  oi  difficulties. 

After  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  different  technical  procedures 
and  tlieir  application,  the  author  proceeds  tn  a  detailed  con«ii*leration  of 
the  treatment  of  joints,  discussing  the  wrist,  elbuw,  shoulder,  ankle  and 
knee.  Then  follows  a  more  thorough  delineation  of  the  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  various  muscles  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  legs,  back  and  neck. 
Massage  of  the  skin  and  nerves  is  given  very  elementary  treatment,  and 
the  application  of  massage  to  the  alxlomcn  is  outlined  in  rather  a  super- 
ficial way.  An  abundance  of  illustrations,  in  the  main  good,  aid  materially 
in  an  understanding  of  llie  technique. — 6".  B.  A. 

Education  Through  Plav.    By  H.  S.  Curtis,   Published  by 
MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York  City,  1915.    IBmo.    359  pp. 

Price  — 

Dr.  Curtis  has  been  definitely  interested  in  and  tdcntifiod  with  play  and 
playgrounds  for  more  than  15  years.  He  has  been  a  thorough  student 
of  the  philosophy  of  play,  as  well  as  a  successful  administrator  of  play- 
grounds. ITc  has  personally  invcsti\'ated  English  and  German,  but  par- 
ticularly American  systems,  and  knows  intimately  from  personal  expe- 
rience some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
drawn  from  his  experience  as  well  as  from  the  widely  scattered  literature* 
to  produce  this  handbook. 

I'>e^inning  with  the  various  theoretical  explanations  and  use  of  play, 
includinj,'  those  of  Schiller  and  GroiK.  he  jtroceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
play  as  a  form  of  physical  tr.iinini;,  <,liovving  its  relation  to  intellectual 
development  and  to  the  formation  of  habits  and  character,  the  latter  a 
phase  f>nly  beginning  to  be  understood  by  play  leaders,  and  almost  entirely 
neKleeted  by  educators  generally. 

Details  are  given  of  the  praaices,  equipment,  and  teacher  training  in 
the  Fiiropean  and  American  systems.  In  case  of  tlie  latter  he  specifies 
such  iieniis  as  suriucing,  fencing,  shade,  apparatus  and  ground  plans.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  play  and  rural  schodls,  and  another  to  the  Gary 
System,  which  on  account  of  its  economy  of  equipment  and  time  is 
serving  as  a  model  for  many  cities. 

The  place  of  play  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  various  fcrms  of 
play  suitable  for  ditierent  grades,  is  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book, 
while  his  treatment  of  athletics  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  will 
prove  of  interest  t<.  even  the  txpcrts  in  these  institutions. 

A  strong  plea  is  made  for  the  place  ot  play  in  summer  schools  and  a 
practical  program  for  the  same  is  suggested.  Summer  playgrounds  and 
school  cani|K  arc  well  outlined,  and  the  treatment  of  the  school  as  a  social 
center  is  fairly  complete. 

A  brief  dhapter  is  given  to  the  rules  in  training  of  play  teachers,  and 
an  appendi.x  contains  rules  for  twenty-five  games,  shown  by  experience 
to  be  most  popular  and  suitable  for  playgrounds.  The  text  is  fairly  well 
illustrated,  mostly  with  pictures  of  groups  in  action,  and  wiU  be  particu- 
larly desirable  for  references  not  only  on  account  of  its  concisiveness.  but 
because  of  the  bibliography  appended  to  the  treatment  of  each  of  the 
main  topics.  According  to  the  preface,  the  author  is,  in  the  near  future, 
to  publish  a  second  volume  on  the  practical  conduct  of  play.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  handbook  for  the  administration  of  play  activities.    We  await 
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with  eager  anticipation  the  appearance  of  this  promised  companion  vol- 
«mc.— O.  li.  A. 

Practical  Sanitation.  Hy  F.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  and  James  Per- 
sons Siw^fids,  B.  A.,  M.  />.  Published  by  C.  Mosby  Co., 
St.  Louis,  1U14.    Svo.   40J  pp.   Price  — 

Every  intelligent  citizen  is  conversant  with  the  splendid  \vt)rk  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  On  ilie  west  coast  it  has  at  an 
immense  expense  practically  stamped  out  the  bubonic  plague.  From  the 
Gulf  states  it  has  almost  driven  out  yellow  fever,  and  through  the  South 
generally  has  performed  a  signal  service  against  h<>)kworm  and  trachoma, 
and  in  one  sense  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  monument  of  the  triumph  of 
sanitation  over  the  ravages  of  mosquito-bearing  disease.  State  and  muni- 
cipal l)oards  of  health  are  realizing  their  responsibility  to  the  public  by 
the  publication  and  generous  distribution  i>f  popular  and  scientttic  inlorma- 
tion  concerning  health,  as  well  as  through  the  creation  of  a  new  official 
charged  with  the  supervisi  'ii  .  f  the  health  of  the  pulilic. 

Tiiere  is,  therefore,  urgent  need  at  the  present  fur  texts  which  aim  to 
give  "Within  the  covers  of  a  simple,  moderate>priced  volume  a  plain,  non- 
technical explanation  of  the  duties  of  the  health  othcer." 

This  pubhcation  is  a  splendid  and  con\  cnient  reference  book.  The  mate- 
rial is  well  selected  and  well  arranged,  and  die  index  is  unusually  com- 
plete, i'art  I  on  Epidemiology  outlines  the  nature  of  infecti>  !i,  the 
management  of  epidemics,  the  place  of  isolation,  quarantine  and  di2>infec- 
tion.  It  discusses  at  length  skin  diseases  and  animal  parasites,  and  gives 
well-choscn  summarii.-  *  i  ncerning  each  of  the  f^ll  aviiiL;  ;.;roups  of  infec- 
tive germs;  typhoid,  diphtheria,  plague,  yellow^  fever,  tuberculosis,  typhus, 
meningitis,  venereal,  rmgworm  and  conjunctivitis.  Part  II  on  General 
Sanitation  ><\  ^fucial  value  in  connection  with  vital  statistic*;,  inspection 
of  iichoob,  factories  and  workshops,  of  food,  milic,  water,  etc.  Good 
chapters  are  offered  on  campaigns  against  flies,  rats  and  mos<|uitoes.  Part 
111  has  to  do  witli  the  rr>I!(  iti"ii  and  lain .r,(t« >ry  identification  of  patho- 
logical material,  and  the  appendix^  gives  schedules  for  sanitary  surveys, 
etc.  We  note  the  absence  of  detailed  consideration  of  hotels,  swimming 
\vmA>.  \a\\Au:  I  ntli^  etc.,  which  are  of  increasing  interest  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  hygiene. — G.  B.  A. 

The  Human  r.oDv  and  its  E.\f:.mii;s.  liy  Carl  Hartman  and 
/"rTc?.?  Ihadley  Bibb.    I'lililished  f)V  tlie  World  Book  Co.,  , 

'i'onkcrs,  N.  Y.    .'{."iS  pp.    Price  <55  cents. 

This  is  really  the  iirsr  "book  of  health"  in  a  scries  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  K'liK  itif>n  for  the  state  of  Texas,  and  is  in  consequence  Intended 
as  a  text  for  the  lowrr  yrndt  s  It  is  based  upon  tin  fpnilamt-ntal  assump- 
tion that  the  essential  principle  of  hyj^iene  is  cleanliness,  and  that  the 
human  race  has  an  instinctive  horror  of  the  unclean,  therefore,  the 
emphasis  is  pl.icfd  upon  tlie  neco-^-^itv  of  the  precaution  nrlvncated  for 
the  preventi'in  and  removal  of  unckaulmess.  It  includes  trraiiiient  of  the 
essentials  .>f  perm  diseases  and  their  prevention.  «»f  tin  attitude  of  the 
mind,  of  the  wonderful  nnt'iral  «lefenscs  of  the  human  body,  and  includes 
just  enough  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  render  the  hygienic  aspect 
intelligent.  It  is  an  eminently  well-compiled  text  for  either  country  or  city 
use. — G.  B.  A. 

Sanitary  and  Applied  Ciikmistrv.  By  E,  H.  5.  Bailey.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  Co.   l^mo.    345  pp.   Price  $1.30. 

This  is  llie  third  <ilit;  n  of  this  i)opular  text,  which  is  characteri7cd  by 
a  commendable  simplicity  of  language  and  a  well-selecltjU  scries  of 
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experiments,  performable  with  comparatively  little  and  inexpensive  ap- 
paratus. These  experiments  are  distributed  throughout  the  text  instead 
of  being  grouped  in  an  appendix. 

The  lirst  part  is  devoted  to  water,  air,  heatio|:,  lighting,  ventilation, 
etc.,  and  includes  those  practical  problems  with  whidi  we  come  in  contact 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 

The  second  part  is  a  discussion  of-  foods  and  beverages,  in  which  sec- 
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The  book  is  forcibly  written,  though  perhaps  somewhat  extreme  in 
the  views  advanced. — G.  B.  A. 
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MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  VALUES  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS.* 

FRAKKLI.\    W.    jnilNSON,   PRINCIPAL   UNHFRSITY   HIGH  SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  not  trained  in  tlie  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physical  education.  An  experience  of  many  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  public  and  pri^'ate  secondary  schools,  however,  has 
brought  me  into  close  contact  with  the  moral  and  social  prob- 
lems of  secondary-school  life,  in  which  nthlctics  play  a  most 
important  part.  In  the  light  of  this  expcrioiicc.  I  sliall  discuss, 
in  as  specific  a  manner  as  possible,  first,  some  unfortunate  con- 
ditions and  tendencies  which  the  present  athletic  situation  reveals, 
and  second,  some  more  hopeful  tcndciKies  whidi,  if  made  gen- 
erally effective,  will  give  to  this  branch  of  physical  education  a 
far  mure  important  place  in  the  education  of  the  morally  as  well 
as  physically  efficient  men  and  women  of  the  coming  generation 
than  it  can  do  under  present  conditions. 

No  one  has  had  to  do  with  interschool  athletics  who  does  not 
know  that  dishonest  practices  are  occasionally  employed  to  secure 
a  supposed  advantage.  This  dishonesty  may  soiiietimes  be  traced 
to  the  students,  again  to  the  roach,  the  principal,  or  other  member 
of  the  faculty,  sometunes  it  is  shared  by  all.  The  following 
instances  will  famish  familiar  types.  Not  long  ago  in  the  public- 
school  league  of  one  of  our  largest  cities  a  controversy  arose  over 
the  age  of  one  of  llic  players.  A  comparison  of  the  records  which 
he  had  made  in  t\v.>  schonls  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that 
between  the  first  b.ic^h-sclionl  rccortl  and  the  la-^t  he  had  in  some 
manner  lost  a  year  from  his  life.  There  were  presented  in  tiie 
case  various  documents  including  statements  from  the  boy's 

*  Kexd  at  tbe  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Middle  West  Society  of  Phyaical 
BdaeatiMi  and  Hygiene,  Cbieago,  April  30,  1915. 
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parents  and  faniiiy  physician  to  show  that  the  first  record  was  an 
error,  but  after  long  and  careful  investigation  the  boy  was 
declared  over  age  and  was  debarred  from  playing.  Some  years 
ago  the  writer  knew  of  the  case  of  a  young  instructor  in  a  private 
school  who  was  ^iven  charge  of  a  baseball  team  on  a  trip  to 
another  school,  who  aciually  played  on  the  team,  assuming  the 
name  of  one  of  the  boys.  The  youth  of  the  teacher,  together  with 
the  fact  that  as  coach  of  the  team  he  felt  an  unusual  desire  for 
its  success,  may  be  given  as  explanation  but  not  as  excuse  for 
his  conduct.  The  same  could  not  be  suggested  to  cover  the  case 
which  crime  to  my  attention  not  long  ago.  A  boy  with  his  father 
came  to  my  office  to  arrange  for  his  entrance  to  tlie  school.  In 
the  course  of  the  interview  the  conversation  led  to  his  life  in  the 
school  from  which  he  came,  a  school  whose  published  announce- 
ments lay  claim  to  consideration  because  of  the  strong  moral 
influence  exerted  upon  its  boys.  The  boy  referred  with  pride  to 
the  fine  record  of  their  football  team,  saying  that  they  had  never 
lost  a  game  on  the  home  ground,  although  on  one  occasion  it  had 
looked  as  if  they  would  lose  the  game  w  hen  their  principal,  whom 
he  called  by  name,  had  put  into  the  game  under  an  assuined  name 
a  former  graduate  of  the  school,  of  great  fame  on  the  gridiron. 
His  skill  at  the  game  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  identity  and  his 
reninv  al  from  the  game.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  this 
incident  seemed  in  no  remotest  way  the  cause  for  the  contem- 
plated change  of  schools  in  tlie  mind  either  of  the  father  or  of 
the  son. 

At  an  important  interscholastic  football  game  last  fall,  a  person 
who  sat  on  the  bench  beside  the  coach  of  one  of  the  teams  told 
me  that  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  game  the  water 
boy  carried  messages  from  the  roncli  to  the  players  on  the  field. 
This  man,  who  was  a  regular  nnmlK  r  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school,  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  g^nie  and  to 
cause  a  student  to  share  in  his  unsportsmanlike  and  dishonest 
conduct. 

Closely  related  t  *  iliis  is  the  practice  of  the  coach  who  directs 
the  players  on  a  baseball  team  by  signals  from  the  bench.  Wliile 
there  is  nothing  dishonest  in  this  practice,  as  it  violate>  no  rule 
of  the  game,  it  certainly  is  unsportsmanlike.  The  fact  that  in 
certain  colleges  the  baseball  coaches  sit  in  the  grandstand  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  our  standards  of  collegiate  sportsmanship  are 
on  the  rise. 

However  demoralizing  some  of  these  conditions  in  public  or 
private  schools  are.  they. can  hardly  e<^]nal  these  existing  in  some 
Sunday  school  athletic  leagues  organized  lor  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting an  interest  in  this  department  of  church  work.  In  public 
school  leagues  more  or  less  responsible  control  is  exercised  by 
authorities,  but  in  the  case  of  Sunday  school  athletic  competition 
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this  is  largely  lacking.  In  a  certain  city  the  rivalry  between 
schools  has  led  to  a  great  inlhix  of  lusty  boys  tor  the  two  Sundays 
of  attendance  required  by  the  rules  of  the  league  prior  to  the 
decisive  contests.  In  this  respect  the  effect  is  like  that  of  the 
approaching  picnic  of  former  days.  I  noticed  one  morning  in 
the  list  of  winners  of  the  events  in  the  annual  Sunday  school  track 
meet  the  naine^  of  a  Jewish  and  a  Catholic  boy  in  my  own  high 
school.    Calling  ilicni  lo  my  oltke,  I  asked  them  when  tiicy  had 

joined  the  church.  With  sheepish  smiles  they  said  that 

tfiey  had  not  joined  the  church  but  had  entered  the  Sunday  school 
two  weeks  before  to  help  win  the  championship  of  the  city. 
When  asked  if  they  thought  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  sportsmanship  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
maintain,  they  said,  "No,  we're  just  plain  ringers,  but  we  thought 
as  it  was  a  Stmday  school  it  would  be  all  right.'*  Another  case, 
rejx)rted  on  good  authority,  was  of  a  boy  who  added  substantially 
to  the  victory  of  a  Sun  lay  school  team  wlio  had  never  been  in 
the  scluKjl  at  all  hut  had  attended  the  required  t\yo  Sundays  by 
proxy,  havint;  sent  another  boy  who  registered  under  his  name. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  a  church  in  this  vicinity,  a  basket  ball  game 
between  two  Sunday  school  teams  was  stopped  because  of  the 
profanity  of  some  of  the  players  on  the  floor,  but  not  in  time  to 
save  the  official  from  a  blow  from  a  Bible  hurled  from  the  gallery 
by  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  one  of  the  teams. 

Another  deplorable  tendency,  not  confined  to  athletics,  but 
frequently  associated  with  it,  is  most  often  spoken  of  by  the 
participants  as  "swiping,"  a  genial  euphemism  which  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  offense?  from  the  appropriation  of  street  signs, 
silver  spoons  and  (»ther  similar  souvenirs  intended  for  decorative 
purposes  to  the  theft  of  articles  later  turned  into  cash  at  the 
pawnbroker's.  Such  souvenirs  as  silverware,  towels,  and  even 
bedding  from  hotels  and  dining  cars  are  frequently  considered 
fair  plunder  by  boys  while  on  athletic  trips.  The  football  team 
of  a  well-known  school  on  arriving  at  il>  destination  was  oldigefl, 
in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  to  submit  to  search  and  to  surrender  a 
motley  collection  of  plunder  "swiped"'  from  the  dining  car  cn 
route,  A  few  years  ago,  on  one  of  the  long  trips  which  are 
sometimes  taken  at  the  season's  end  to  determine  which  of  two 
team?  rcjiresenting  regions  far  apart  is  superior,  a  certain  high 
school  team  secured  not  only  atldctic  fame  but  wide  notoriety 
as  well  by  reason  of  the  wholesale  plunder  gathered  along  its 
route. 

Last  autumn  there  came  to  my  knowledge  an  amazing  illus- 
tration of  this  practice  which  has  since  gained  publicity  through 
no  one  connected  with  t!ie  iticident  in  my  own  «;chool.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  the  football  squad  of  a  certain  school  came  once  each 
week  to  scrimmage  with  our  team  on  our  field.  As  our  guests 
they  were  given  the  privileges  of  our  gymnasium  dressing  rooms 
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and  baths.  Here  they  were  provided  with  lockers  to  secure  their 
property  from  any  possible  loss.  Reports  that  lockers  had  been 
broken  open  and  their  contents  stolen  kept  coming  to  me  from 
time  to  time.  After  a  few  weeks  it  was  noticed  that  these  losses 
were  aUvnys  reported  the  mornincf  after  the  entcriainmcnt  of 
our  ^^'lR^t^.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  i>riiicipal  of  the 
visiting  team  wiio  secured  a  confession  that  all  the  boys  except^ 
the  captain  and  manager  had  been  guilty  of  stealing.  A  careful* 
inventory  of  articles  stolen  made  up  a  total  of  $150  worth  of 
athletic  goods  and  a  gold  watch.  AH  the  articles  were  finally 
restored  except  sundry  items  to  tlie  value  of  SH"  which  were 
paid  for  in  cash.  J  spent  considerable  linic  in  my  oltice  in  an 
effort,  which  1  fear  was  not  wholly  successful,  to  convince  these 
boys  that  they  had  committed  a  serious  offense.  Their  only 
explanation  was  that  they  had  earlier  in  the  season  suflFered  the 
loss  of  similar  athletic  materials  in  a  visit  to  another  school  and 
were  trying  to  make  pood  their  loss.  1  he  hi}.,dily  pragmatic 
theory  of  morals  by  which  they  justitied  their  conduct  was  that 
everybody  does  it  and  in  the  end  all  come  out  even,  though  some 
of  the  articles  may  not  be  a  good  fit.  The  principal  of  the  school 
involved  is  reported  in  the  public  press  to  have  said  in  explana- 
tion that  "stealing  goes  with  athletics  and  has  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  athletic  program."  My  opinion  is  that  he  did  not  say 
this  but  that  it  represents  the  cynical  conclusion  of  the  reporter 
who  wrote  the  story.  Whosoever  opinion  it  is,  it  gives  us 
abundant  food  for  thought. 

I  might  go  on  citinf^  similar  instances  of  dishonest  and  unsports- 
manlike conduct  in  coiinecliun  with  scIkxiI  athletics,  but  I  shall 
even  now  find  it  ditticult  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  a  pessi- 
mistic opponent  of  all  scholastic  sports.  The  fact  is  quite  the 
contrary,  for  I  am  an  optimistic  supporter  of  every  suitable  form 
of  athletic  sport  and  desire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  all 
boys  in  our  American  secondary  sclinols  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  derive  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  benefit  which  \)nr- 
ticipation  in  these  sports,  under  proper  conditions,  may  give. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  closing  our  e>es  to  facts. 
On  the  contrary,  a  recognition  of  the  conditions  is  essential  to 
the  removal  of  what  is  wrong. 

\\  hat  are  the  canscs  of  dishone-^ty  and  lack  of  good  s])orts- 
manship  in  school  athletics?  A  fundamental  cause  is  the  inordi- 
nate importance  which  is  attached  to  the  winning  of  the  game. 
For  this  the  boy  on  the  team  is  not  to  blame.  His  intense  desire 
to  win  is  shared  by  his  fellow  student,  his  coach  and  teachers, 
his  parents  and  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  fnotball  season  in  which 
our  team  had  won  some  U'lnies  but  had  been  disastrously  de- 
feated by  the  team  of  a  rival  school,  1  was  telling  the  father  of 
one  of  the  boys  on  the  team  how  I  thought  his  son  had  developed 
some  admirable  traits  of  character  through  the  training  and  expe- 
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ricnce  which  the  season  had  {jiveii  liiiii.  "Ves,"  said  he,  with  a 
show  of  impatience,  "but  why  didn't  you  beat  Oak  Park?**  It 
is  hard  for  the  American,  intent  on  business,  to  be  interested  in 
any  enterprise  that  docs  not  bring  immediate  and  tangible  returns. 
And  what  is  a  game  f<tr,  if  not  to  be  won?  Sport  for  sporfs  sake 
is  too  Utopian  an  ideal  to  make  an  easy  api^eal  for  acceptance. 

Another  element  in  the  case  is  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  school  boy  athletes  by  tlie  newsi^apcrs  in  which  their  pictures 
appear  side  by  side  with  prize  lighters  and  other  professional 
athletes.  Furthennore,  much  harm  comes  to  the  boys  who  take 
trips  halfway  ncro^^s  the  continent  to  determine  the  claims  for 
champiotiships,  accompanied  by  rci)resentatives  of  the  press. 

Another  iniporlaiu  factor  is  the  small  number  of  students  who 
take  part  in  aUilettc  games.  In  most  schools  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  students  form  the  athletic  teams  while  the  larger 
part  of  the  students  share  only  to  the  extent  of  vocifcronsly 
chceriiii:  the  tcnm  and  contributinf!^  to  its  financial  support.  This 
system  places  great  value  on  the  ready-made  athlete  and  otiers 
great  temptation  to  recruiting  while  it  does  little  to  discover  and 
develop  the  boy  of  potential  athletic  ability. 

Secondary  school  athletics  reflect  the  tone  and  practices  of 
collecje  athletics  in  a  marked  degree.  Principals  and  teachers 
have  derived  their  athletic  ideals  from  their  college  experiences, 
and  coaches  of  school  teams  have  often  received  their  trainni^^ 
on  collie  teams.  That  collegiate  sports  have  shown  tiie  same 
evil  tendencies  is  apparent.  The  elaborate  codes  of  rules  gov- 
crnin;:^  intercollegiate  athletic^  reflect  the  existence  of  evils  which 
they  attempt,  often  vainly,  to  remove,  and  the  exhibition  which 
faculty  committees  afford  when  dealing  with  charges  of  athletic 
ineligi1)ility  often  reveals  a  situation  of  mutual  suspicion  between 
rival  institutions  and  a  desire  to  secure  an  advantage  rather  than 
to  discover  and  act  upon  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

But  when  all  else  is  said,  the  immediate  responsibility  for  most 
that  is  wrong  in  any  si>ecitic  situation  rests  upon  the  coach.  He 
more  than  anyone  else  sets  the  standards  and  <leiermines  the 
practices  of  the  team.  If  he  trains  his  boys  to  beat  the  pistol  at 
the  start,  or  to  commit  a  foul  in  the  line,  he  is  a  center  of  moral 
contagion.  Seldom  will  a  team  show  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  that  of  its  coach.  That  this  sometimes  occurs  the  follow- 
ing incident  recited  by  "Dad"  Elliott,  All  Western  end  of  a  few 
years  ago,  will  prove. 

"The  most  important  game  of  the  series  was  to  be  played  the 
next  day.  The  evening  practice  was  over ;  the  boys  had  packed 
their  suitcases  ready,  anfl  were  quite  confident  tl  it  they  could 

win  but  for   ,  the  ()})i)oiient  fullback's.  j)nntmg.  Alnmrtt 

and  faculty  had  given  their  words  of  encouragement;  the  coach 
had  given  his  final  instructions  for  the  day;  and  the  boys  were 
just  about  to  leave  the  training  quarters  when  the  coach  said, 
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*Xo\v,  remember,  the  first  ihiag  in  tu-niorrow's  game  is  to  put 

 out  of  business/  There  was  just  a  second's  pause,  when 

a  young  Swede,  the  fullback,  spoke  up  and  said,  'Coach,  if  these 

are  the  tactics  in  to-morrow's  j^anic.  ynu  can  cntmt  tnc  out.'  He 
vvns  quickly  joined  by  two  other  players,  all  of  whom  tlioughi  it 
would  not  only  cost  them  the  privilege  of  playing  in  the  game 
tlie  next  day  (the  game  they  would  rather  play  in  than  all  the 
other  games. of  the  year),  but  that  it  would  also  cost  them  their 
letters  for  that  year.  In  less  than  ten  niinntes  that  coach  was 
forced  to  make  an  aj>oloj]^y  to  his  entire  team." 

Srhnnl  athletic  teams  have  too  often  huen  iilaccd  in  charge  of 
irrcspon:>ible  men,  whose  personal  morals  are  quesliunublc,  whose 
standards  of  sportsmanship  are  low,  and  whose  reputation  as 
coaches  or  as  popular  idols  in  the  community  depends  upon 
winning  games  at  whatever  cost.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  practice  nf  the  F.nglish  juiblic  school*:,  in  which  the  masters 
feel  it  as  nnu  h  a  part  of  their  work  lu  share  in  the  sports  of  the 
boys  upon  liie  playground  as  to  instruct  tlicm  in  ihe  classroom. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  its  source  the  real  reason  why  sport 
is  enjoyed  by  English  schoolboys  for  its  own  sake  and  why  the 
low  standard'^  of  honesty  and  sportsmanship  so  often  appearing 
in  our  schnols  are  not  fouti'l  in  the  boys'  school^  there. 

And  what  about  the  remedy?  How  may  wc  make  athletic 
sports  in  our  secondary  schools  contribute  valuable  elements  to 
the  social  and  moral  development  of  our  students? 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  are  responsible  for  our  schools 
must  get  a  new  and  enlarged  idea  of  the  value  of  physical  games. 
If  it  is  worth  while  for  fifteen  boys  to  j)1ay  football,  it  is  worth 
while  for  two  hundred  boys  to  play  the  game.  It  is  somethnes 
objected  to  our  present  method  of  specialization  that  a  small 
1  in  '.er  of  boy-  wlio  do  not  need  the  trainii^  get  it  all.  This 
valid  objection  should  \v*i  be  possible  in  a  school  which  sees  the 
real  social  function  of  attilclii  2.  to  give  to  all  students  an  opjjor- 
tunity  to  participate,  on  ctjual  terms  and  under  careful  control, 
in  a  widely  varied  range  of  athletic  games.  Several  private  and  a 
few  public  secondary  schools  are  putting  into  effect  this  broad 
imd  ratioTial  plan  of  athletic  organization. 

May  I  be  allowed  tr.  refer  to  the  I 'niversity  High  School,  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  b.ducation  of  this  university?  Last 
year  we  had  'I'iM  boys  enrolled  in  the  school.  Intx-rclass  games 
to  the  number  of  102  were  played  in  the  following  sports:  Foot- 
ball, basket  ball,  baseball,  track,  indoor  and  outdoor,  indoor  base- 
ball, swimming.  The  total  number  of  lioys  on  these  teams  num- 
1)ered  '>eventy-six  intcr'^rlmnl  .ithletic  games  were  played 

in  the  following  sports:  FooilxiU,  >occer.  basket  ball,  baseball, 
swimming,  track,  indoor  and  outdoor,  golf  and  tennis.  The  total 
number  of  boys  on  these  teams  numbered  164.  The  total  nun> 
ber  of  boys  participating  in  intraschool  athletics  is  seen  to  be 
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more  than  twice  as  lari^c  as  in  intorsch(X>l  athletics,  and  the  total 
number  participating  in  both  numbered  534.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  boy  in  school,  on  an  average,  took  part  in  two 
forms  of  competitive  athletics.  The  number  of  boys  who  did  not 
take  part  at  all  was  almost  negligible.  All  these  interclass  games 
were  played  on  school  grounds  under  the  immediate  control  of 
members  of  the  department  of  pliysical  education,  or  in  a  few 
cases,  of  older  boys  in  the  school.  These  class  contests  lead  to 
warm  rivalry  and  serve  to  interest  the  students  in  games  in  which 
they  themselves  participate.  The  teams  representing  the  school 
in  contests  with  other  schools  arc  develoi>ed  as  a  sort  of  by-pro- 
duct of  the  interclass  pfamcs,  while  they  serve  as  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  the  development  of  athletic  skill  ihrougiiout  the  school. 
Last  year's  football  team  was  typical,  in  which  all  the  members, 
save  one,  had  been  members  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  of 
their  high  school  course,  and  this  one,  who  was  a  senior,  had 
entered  the  scliool  at  the  1)e.i:^!nninj:^  nf  his  second  year  and  played 
on  liis  class  team  for  a  year  before  tinding  a  place  on  the  school 
squad. 

This  large  participation  of  boys  in  competitive  sport  is  ap- 
proached by  the  girls  wlio  have  class  series  in  basket  ball,  base* 

ball,  tennis  and  swimming,  although  the  number  of  games  appro- 
priate for  c^Hrls  less  and  basket  bail  is  the  only  game  in  which 
there  is  inlerscliool  competition. 

.\s  having  no  small  bearing  u[Mn  the  moral  effects  of  athletics 
as  conducted  in  the  University  High  School,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  all  the  boys  who  secured  their  emblems  in  ihterscholastic 
'sports  .secured  for  the  entire  year  18.1  per  cent  A  grades,  while 
the  entire  school  'secured  IS. 2  per  cent,  and  only  2  per  cent  failing 
grades,  while  the  percentage  of  failure  of  the  entire  school  was 
6.2.  The  twenty-five  boys,  who  secured  emblems  in  two  sports 
each  had  not  a  single  failing  mark  for  the  entire  year. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  during  which  this  system  has 
been  develfi  ini:.  I  can  sec  many  '^pecifTc  evidence^  tliat  the  mf>ral 
t(»ne  of  the  Nciiuul  has  been  greail\  impro\  ed  through  athletics. 
There  has  been  a  growing  spirit  of  democracy  which  now  recog- 
nizes and  rewards  real  worth.  A  few  years  ago,  a  boy  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  the  best  track  athlete  in  the  school  did  not  re- 
ceive a  vote  f'T  the  raptaincy,  while  the  boy  who  was  elected  did 
not  win  a  |>oint  in  any  meet  of  con^e^itictTcc  for  the  year.  1  he 
boy  wIk.)  deserved  the  position  hapi»ened  to  be  working  his  way 
through  school,  while  the  other  boy  had  the  superficial  claim  to 
social  preferment  which  money  gives.  This  year,  a  younger 
brother  of  this  boy,  who  also  is  earning  his  own  way  through 
scho<>l,  captain  of  onr  baseball  team  by  iinanimons  vote.  I 
rememher  when  the  members  of  the  fooiliall  team  were  given 
sweaters,  watelifobs,  or  other  articles  of  value  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  if  they  had  been  asked  why  they  had  received 
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these  gifts,  they  would  have  said  that  tliey  had  earned  them. 

Now  no  athlete  receives  anything  but  a  simple  letter  costing  a 
few  cents,  and  he  is  proud  to  receive  thi<*  as  recognitirqi  by  the 
school  that  he  has  deserved  well  liteau>f  he  has  done  licst  as 
their  representative.  A  large  part  of  his  personal  equipment, 
such  as  shoes,  each  member  of  a  team  provides  for  himself. 
The  cost  of  athletic  equipment  now  is  less  than  half  as  much  as 
it  was  when  the  number  of  teams  and  contests  was  considerably 
less.  Accompanying  this  ^'^rowth  of  a  domocratic  spirit,  there 
has  been  much  less  tendency  to  (!eve1rii>  tlie  swaggering,  boa^tful 
type  of  athlete.  Uur  hot  athletes  arc  now  likely  to  be  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  there  is  frequently  evidence  that  the  school 
admires  them  the  more  because  of  this. 

Among  the  various  organizations  of  the  school  there  is  none 
that  is  more  effective  in  furthering  the  best  ideals  than  the  cap- 
tains and  manncrcr^'  club,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  com- 
l>osed  of  these  representatives  of  all  the  atliletic  teams  of  the 
sclioul.  This  club  takes  up  not  merely  qucsliuus  pertaining 
strictly  to  athletics,  but  questions  of  moral  conduct,  both  on  the 
field  and  in  the  other  relations  of  school  life. 

This  father  extensive  organization  of  athletics  has  been  a  grad- 
ual dcvelr)pment  beginning  with  a  recognition  of  the  social  value 
of  stu<!tiit  activities  in  general  and  the  peculiar  opportunity 
which  athletics  aft'ord*;  because  of  the  intense  interest  which 
students  have  in  all  forms  of  i)hysical  competition,  it  has  re- 
quired careful  planning  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  constant 
and  repeated  insistence  upon  high  ethical  standards  in  all  athletic 
relations,  both  for  individual  players  and  entire  teams.  By  far 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  whc»1e  situation  is  the  physical 
director  and  his  assistant^.  1  have  spoken  of  ilie  c(Kich  as  the 
person  most  directly  responsible  for  the  evils  appearmg  in  ath- 
letics. He  is  also  the  person  most  directly  responsible  for  the 
moral  good  that  may  and  sometimes  does  result  from  athletics.  A 
few  schools  have  recognized  the  value  of  physical  directors  of 
hi,t;h  character  and  clear  insight  into  tlie  moral  sic^nificance  of 
athletic  games.  A  new  iy|)e  of  expert  is  developing  who  promises 
to  revolutionize  the  athletic  life  of  our  schools.  In  the  place  of 
the  man  who  teaches  boys  how  to  commit  a  foul  without  detection 
or  to  beat  the  pistol  at  the  start  of  tlie  race,  there  is  now  appear- 
ing another  who  trains  his  boys  to  play  the  game  within  the  spirit 
as  well  ns  the  letter  of  the  rules  and  inspires  them  with  the  belief 
that  the  team  cannot  altord  to  win  a  game  by  any  other  than 
fair  means.  And  this  spirit  is  quickly  caught  by  an  entire  school, 
which  thus  shares  the  moral  training  which  is  first  given  to  the 
members  of  the  team.  At  the  close  of  a  most  successful  track 
season,  the  caj'tain  of  the  team  said  before  the  school  that  he 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  all  their  trophies  had  been  won  by  a 
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team  which  had  never  coiiiinittcd  a  foul.  And  the  statement  was 
met  with  ringing  cheers. 

There  is  no  one  whose  position  makes  him  so  powerful  a  moral 
factor  in  a  school  as  the  physical  director.  Not  even  the  principal 

can  do  so  much  directly  to  dear  the  moral  vision  of  the  boys  as 
the  physical  director  who  meets  thorn  in  relations  in  which  their 
real  inner  lives  and  motives  are  most  clearly  revealed.  A  ^ood 
illustration  of  the  incidental  moral  instrnction  which  such  a  man 
may  give  came  to  the  writer's  attention.  Tlie  student  manager  of  ^ 
a  team  was  sent  to  secure  some  expensive  articles  of  equipment. 
He  returned  with  one  more  than  was  ordered,  and  being  asked 
why  he  had  an  extra  one,  said,  with  apparent  satisfaction  at  his 
managerial  smartncf:«?,  that  he  had  noticed  the  clerk  had  given 
him  one  more  than  he  liad  paid  for  but  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  his  attention  to  it.  The  hoy  was  much  sur- 
prised when  he  was  told  that  he  must  return  the  extra  article  at 
once,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  his  fault  but  was  "one  on  the 
clerk,"  But  the  boy  finally  did  as  directed,  and  learned  that  "the 
fellows  have  got  to  be  on  the  square  with  the  Doctor  all  the  time." 
And  the  lesson  \J\\  ^'^^  to  this  hoy  doubtless  reached  many  others  in 
the  school,  a  lesson  sorely  needed  in  these  days  when  petty  graft 
is  of  such  common  occurrence.  This  case  well  illustrates  the 
type  of  opportunity  for  sound  moral  trainin|r  which  comes  to 
the  physical  director  daily  as  he  meets  the  boys  in  the  gymnasium 
and  on  the  athletic  field.  And  it  is  because  the  occasions  for  this 
moral  instruction  (Uj  not  have  to  he  dragged  in,  but  arise  naturally 
in  the  activities  in  which  the  bo^  s  and  the  director  work  together 
with  joyous  enthusiasm,  that  his  moral  influence  is  more  potent 
than  that  of  any  other  school  officer. 

However  clearly  the  physical  director  sees  the  lai^er  possibili- 
ties of  his  work  and  however  firmly  he  insists  \\\'>on  the  highest 
standards,  he  can  not  l)e  most  etiective  unle>s  he  can  always  feel 
behind  him  the  sympatlietic  and  strong  support  of  the  principal. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  he  may  reinforce  the  high  stand- 
ards set  up  for  athletics.  The  following  correspondence  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  illustrates  this  point : 

Chicago,  111..  March  10.  1915. 

Gentlemen : 

Some  UTcks  ago  .i  basket  ball  team  froin  die  I'niversity  ITit^li  School 
took  the  trip  to  Harvey  on  one  of  your  suburban  trains  and  durinR  the 
trip  they  broke  two  panes  of  t[\9Si&.  While  no  train  official  interfered  or 
spoke  to  them  alnuit  it.  tlio  mntter  has  come  to  my  attention  and  I  linvc 
had  the  boys  hand  nic  tlu'  tiicl'  sed  amount — one  dollar — which  1  found 
upon  telephone  inquiry  to  be  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  It  is 
the  practice  rif  ilie  scIhk,!  f  i  iii<i'=t  npfm  fiill  and  complete  rr-sporr^iliility 
of  its  students  when  lliey  are  representing  the  school  in  any  capacity  and 
we  do  not  wish  them  to  feel  that  they  can  destroy  property  belonging  either 
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to  a  person  or  a  corporation  without  restoring  it  fully.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me  receipt  for  the  enclosed  amount  to  complete  the  transaction? 

Yours  very  truly. 

Franklin  W.  Johnson. 

Ill  n  i    Central  R.  R.  Co., 
L^iucago,  ill. 

Chicago^  March  15.  1915. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Principali 
University  High  School, 
Qiicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  addition  to  the  formal  receipt  for  $1  which  wc  sent  you  Mardi 
12,  and  which  covered  damage  to  one  of  (n\r  suburban  cars  by  your 
basket  ball  tcatn,  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  this  manner  for  the  very 
creditable  act  in  making  restitution  for  damage  accidentally  done,  I  am 
sure. 

We  feel  the  more  grateful  from  the  fact  that  the  payment  was  made 
without  solicitation  .ind  that  it  was  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  your  part. 
Huw  much  better  and  happier  every  one  would  be  if  such  acts  were  per- 
formed b^'  the  people,  generally. 

With  kmdest  regards  and  success  to  you  and  your  boyi,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Otto  G.  Nan, 
Local  Treasurer. 

An  insistence  upon  the  practice  of  good  sportsmanship,  year 
after  year,  tlevelops  traditions  of  qriofl  sport  which  nre  of  price- 
less vahie  to  a  .school.  Happily,  many  schools  arc  ,L;ctting^  such 
traditions.  A  well-known  school  on  tlie  day  tollownig  a  great 
track  meet  voluntarily  sent  back  the  trophy  because  it  had  been 
discovered  by  the  school  authorities  that  one  of  their  point 
wiiintTs  had  l>cen  ineltgibte.  All  the  trophies  proudly  displayed 
on  tlie  walls  of  tiieir  g^ymnasiiitn  have  not  broui^ht  snch  honor  to 
the  school  as  this  one  which  might  have  been  rctaiiud  had  the 
moral  standard  of  the  school  been  less  high.  In  another  school, 
following  the  annual  football  game  with  its  closest  rival,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  player  on  the  winning  team  had  been  ineligible 
by  reason  of  some  scholastic  requirement  which  had  been  over- 
looked before  the  c^^ame.  A  letter  was  ]ironiptlv  ^ent  to  the 
opposing  school  dialing  the  fact  and  relinquishing  the  victory. 
And  the  rival  school  acknowledged  this  act  of  good  sportsman- 
ship but  declined  to  accept  the  victory. 

1  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of 
athletic?  in  the  seefinflary  school;  that  I  would  not  have  less  ath- 
letics, but  more,  until  e\ery  boy  and  jjirl  shall  have  an  ()j>i>or- 
tunity  to  share  in  the  pleasure  and  the  protit  derived  from  whole- 
some sports.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  harmful  results 
of  much  of  our  overspecialized  athletics  with  the  emphasis  placed 
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not  upon  playing  the  game  but  ui>on  winning  the  contest.  Our 
hope  lor  the  future  lies  in  the  training  of  a  large  body  of  men  and 

women  who  see  in  pliysical  education  not  merely  the  devdopment 
of  the  body  but  also  the  larger  moral  and  social  development  of 
our  l)oys  and  girls  which  may  be  sccaircd  through  physical  train- 
ing in  its  larger  aspects.  To  this  larger  puri)ose  and  ideal,  I 
judge  your  society  is  committed,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  large  service  which  is  in  your  power  to  perform. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DANCING  FOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GiKLS. 

CARRIE  VAN  K.  ASHCROFT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Work  for  Fifth  Term. 
AssemblI 

To  bring  the  feet  together  from  an  open  position,  with  a  jump.  The 

exercise  <honM  sUL;j^e=:t  bftli  power  and  liphtnrs';.  Tliis  is  >h')wn  by 
a  high,  strong  battcment  followed  by  a  lijjht  landing  on  the  balls  of  the 
feet.  The  assemble  must  be  executed  vigorously  and  with  speed  and 
lightness.  I'so  a  stron^dy  marked  polka  Of  schottische.  Count  "and  <Mie, 
two,"  for  each  assemble. 


.Isjicmhlc  Forward  and  Inickivord. 

Stand  with  tin  rii^Iit  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  arms  In  the  low  first 
position.  Look  l^rwaril  to  right  corner  of  room.  l  ur  the  count  "and," 
brush  the  right  fi'  -t  lugh  into  second  position.  On  count  "one,"  jump 
frcni  the  floor  and  bring  tlic  ri^ht  foL'l  l-i  fifth  i>«tsitiun  fnnit.  lanilin.;^  on 
the  balls  of  both  feet  at  the  same  iusuuit  and  bending  the  knees  slightly. 
Turn  the  head  to  look  forward  left  as  you  place  the  right  foot  in  front; 
keep  t!ie  nrms  in  the  low  fir^t  position.  On  count  "two"  stand  erect. 
Kepcut  leit  and  liKht  altcrnalLly  nioviuK  forward.  Execute  eight  as- 
semble finishing  with  the  left  foot  in  fifth  position  front. 

To  move  backward,  begin  at  once  with  the  left  foot.  Execute  the 
battcment  high  in  second  position  with  the  left  foot  and  replace  it  ui 
fifth  position  back  with  the  jump,  as  in  the  forward  assemble.  Continue 
moving  backward  right  and  left  alternately  linishing  with  the  right  foot 
in  hfth  position  back  on  the  eighth  assemble. 

Assemble  Arabesque. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  arms  in  the  low  first 
position.  On  count  "and  one"  execute  one  assemble  bringing  the  right 
foot  to  fifth  position  front.  On  count  "two"  hop  on  the  right  foot,  in 
place,  into  the  arabes(jue  position.  Ivight  arm  diagonally  forward,  up ; 
left  arm  down  and  back;  left  leg  raised  backward  with  a  straight  knee. 
Repeat  the  exercise  left  and  right  alternately  (eight  times  in  all),  moving 
forward.  Begin  the  battcment  by  brushing  the  foot  up  from  the  fioor. 
It  gives  snap  and  style  to  the  exercise. 

Glissade  Assembli^. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  pointing  in  fourth  position  back;  right  arm 
bent  across  chest,  left  arm  in  second  position.  Count  *'and  one,  two"  for 
eacli  exiTi  isi.-.  I'xecute  it  with  vigor  ainl  '-pce'L  Hn  i-otnit  "aii'l  one"  exe- 
cute one  glissade  sideways  right  by  slidmg  the  right  foot  to  second  position 
and  drawmg  the  left  foot  to  fifth  position  front.  Arms  remain  in  tne  same 
position.  Look  over  sideways  at  the  right  foot ;  on  count  two  execute  one 
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assemble  by  bringing  tlie  right  foot  to  fifth  position  front.  Drop  the  arms 
in  front;-  stand  \cry  trill;  look  forwaril  left.  Repeat  tlie  exercise  to  the 
left — and  right— through  a  phrase  of  the  music.  Practice  the  exercise 
to  6-8  rhythm  at  first.  When  it  is  well  learned  use  waltz  music  or  poUca» 
and  execute  r.i|ii<lly.  One  glissade  assembly  is  often  used  as  a  finish  but 
not  as  a  step  by  itself. 


Glissade;  Jete, 

Stand  with  the  ritjbt  foot  in  fifth  fxisition  back;  nV'ht  arm  bent  across 
chest ;  left  arm  in  second  position.  Count  "and  one,  two"  for  the  exercise. 

Glissade  ("and  one"). 

SliiJo  the  ri^ht  foot  into  second  position  and  draw  the  left  •  it  to 
lifth  position  trout.  Arms  remain  in  the  same  position.  Look  down 
sidewiQrs  light,  bending  very  slightly  from  the  hips. 

Jitc  ("two"). 

Brush  the  ri^ht  toot  up  intu  a  low  second  position  and  leap  onto  it 
in  fifth  position  front,  raising  the  left  foot  close  behind  the  right  in 
fifth  I '  -''i'ni  l  ack.  Sway  the  arms  across  the  rbcst  so  kft  is  bent 
and  riKlu  is  out  in  second  position.  Stand  very  tall;  cliest  and  head 
lifted.  Look  forward  to  the  left  corner  of  the  room.  Use  this  com- 
bination  sideways  right  and  left  and  move  forward. 

To  move  backward,  execute  the  slide  diagonally  backward  on  count 

"and  one." 


Glissade;  jete  backward  and  turning, 

A  more  efTective  aiirl  pn  >ftN-Ii  >tia1  w  as  i>f  dniii}.:  the  preredini^  coin- 
binatiun  is  to  add  the  backward  turn  a^  follows :  one  glissade;  jete  diag- 
onally backward  to  right  and  one  diagonally  backward  to  left  with  body 
farinj.'  to  ir,,m  of  room.  Then  repeat  the  comljination  to  right  and  left 
making  one  cotnplete  turn  in  place  to  right  and  gaining  distance  backward, 
as  follows:  Witn  the  glissade  right  make  about  a  quarter  turn  to  right. 
W  ith  the  leap  onto  the  right  foot,  turn  a  trifle  mure  to  right.  With  the 
glissade  left,  move  sideways  left,  directly  "ui)  iiage  "  (to  rear)  so  that  with 
the  leap  onto  the  left  foot  you  complete  the  turn  to  right  by  facing  front. 

Repeat  through  the  musical  phrase  alternaiinu  tlie  i.;li>sarle  )<  te  to  right 
au'l  left,  facing  front,  witli  the  turn.  Close  with  an  assemble  instead  of 
the  last  leap. 


Ballonn^  BoURRiE. 

Dallonne  (measure  1>. 

Stand  with  right  foot  in  third  position  front  and  arms  in  tiiird  position 
right.  Do  one  ballonne  moving  sideways  right.  Make  it  very  large 
and  free.  Look  up  at  right  hand. 

Bourrie  (measure  2). 

Cross  right  foot  behind  (one)  ;  stei>  sideways  left  ("and")  ;  cross 
right  foot  in  front  ("two").  Arms  change  from  the  third  position  to 
second;  to  first  and  open  again  to  second  position  just  as  you  hnish 
the  bourr^e.  Repeat  to  left  and  right  and  left.  This  is  one  of  the 
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best  combinations  for  polka  rhythm.  It  should  suggest  great  joy  and  be 
executed  with  abandon.  It  is  most  effect! vi-  when  (Umc  diagonally 
forward,  moving  down  stage  (to  front)  in  a  zig-zag  line. 

Two  jetes;  one  hourrce. 

Two  jetes  (measure  1). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  right  arm  bent 
across  chest;  left  out  in  second  position.  Look  forward  to  right. 
Brush  the  right  foot  up  tntct  second  position  and  leap  onto  it  bring- 
ing the  left  foot  into  tifth  position  back  and  raised.  Arms  sway 
across  chest,  so  left  is  bent  and  right  is  out  in  second  position.  Look 
forward  t<<  k  ft.  Repeat  the  K-a|i  onto  the  left  foot  and  change  the 
ams  so  right  is  bent  and  left  i&  in  second. 

Bourrie  (measure  2). 

Keep  the  arms  in  same  position.  Place  tfie  right  foot  in  fifth  position 
back  (1)  step  sick-ways  left  ("and")  :  cross  right  foot  in  front  and 
change  arm.-.  {2).  Repeat  the  combination  to  left  and  right  and 
left.  This  is  a  very  available  combination  to  use  in  a  polka  series. 
It  is  quick  and  playful. 


Pas  De  Chat. 

This  step  is  composed  of  two  leaps  sideways.  The  leaps  may  be  small 
and  close  to  the  floor  or  very  large,  bringing  the  free  foot  up  close  behind 

the  other  knee. 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  right  arm  across  chest; 

left  arm  cnit  in  >eL-'>nd  (insition.  Leap  sideways  onto  the  right  foot,  raising 
it  in  fifth  position  back  duringthe  leap;  and  bring  the  kft  foot  to  tifth 
position  front  with  a  leap.  The  foot  is  directed  backward  with  toes 
pointing  downward  for  each  leap. 


EXESCISES  IN  THE  PaS  De  ChaT. 
I. 

Three  pas  de  chat. 

One  bourree. 
(Four  measures.) 

Three  pas  Jr  chat  (3  measures). 

Stand  with  the  rii^lit  foot  in  fifth  position  back.  Do  three  pas  de 
chat,  moving  sideways  to  the  right.  Keep  the  arms  bent  across  the 
chest,  look  down  to  the  right.  At  the  end  of  the  third  pas  de  chat, 
the  right  foot  is  still  in  fifth  position  back. 

Bourrie  (1  measure). 

Raise  the  right  foot  in  preparation  and  Instantly  replace  it,  crossing  it 

bark:  "^tep  ^idc  left;  and  cross  right  in  front.  Sway  arms  across 
chest  so  left  is  bent.  Stand  up  very  tall.  Look  forward  to  left 
comer.  Repeat  all  to  leti  !n>ving  sideways  left  with  three  pas  de 
chat,  and  across  to  right  with  the  bourree. 
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II. 

Bourree;  pas  dc  chat. 
(Two  measures.) 

Bourrig  (1  measure). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  arms  as  usual,  right 
across  chest  and  left  in  second.  Raise  the  right  f  'ot  and  instantly 
replace  it  crossing  it  in  fifth  position  back.  Step  side  left;  and  cross 
right  in  front.  Sway  the  arms  across  to  opfKtfite  side  just  as  yott 
place  the  right  foot  front. 

Pas  de  chat  (1  measure). 

Leap  sideways  onto  the  left  foot  raising  it  in  fifth  position  back 
during  the  leap.  And  bring  the  right  foot  to  fifth  position  front  with 
a  leap.  Keep  arms  in  the  same  position  and  look  down  to  left  side. 
Then  lift  the  body  and  repeat  the  bourree  pas  de  chat  moving  side- 
ways to  right.  Repeat  to  left  and  dose  with  ^four  small  pas  de  chat 
moving  sideways  to  right;  arms  lateral  position  to  left;  bend  body 
slightly  to  look  down  sideways  right. 

III. 

Assemble  arabesque. 
Two  bourrecs;  pas  dc  chat, 
(Four  measures.) 

Assemble  arabesque  (measure  1). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back;  arms  in  the  low 
first  position.  With  an  assemble  bring  the  right  foot  to  fifth  position 
front.  Hop  on  the  right  foot  into  the  arabesque  position;  right  arm 
forward  up;  left  arm  down  and  back;  left  leg  raised  backward. 

Two  bourrecs  (measures  2  anrl  3). 

Cross  left  foot  behind;  step  &ide  right;  and  cross  left  foot  in  front. 
Just  as  yon  cross  left  foot  in  front  change  arms  to  the  lateral  posi- 
tion to  left.  (!i.it  i-^,  yiMir  right  arm  is  across  clust  and  left  is  out 
in  second.  Repeat  the  bourree  moving  to  opposite  side  (left)  and 
sway  arms  across  chest  just  as  you  place  right  foot  in  front. 

Pas  de  chat  (measure  4). 

Leap  sideways  onto  tlie  left  foot,  and  bring  the  right  foot  to  filth 
po.sition  front  with  a  leap.  Keep  the  arms  in  same  position  and 
look  down  to  left. 

Repeat  all  of  the  combination. 

The  left  foot  is  in  fifth  position  back;  ready  to  begin  the  assemble. 
Bring  it  in  front  with  the  assemble  and  hup  -m  it  into  the  arabesque 
position.  The  first  bourree  begins  with  the  riglit  foot  and  moves 
sideways  left;  the  second  bourree  is  to  the  right;  and  the  pas  dc 
chat  is  to  the  right. 

Adagios. 

An  ada.i;i''  a  balance  exercise.  While  standing  upon  one  foot,  the 
Other  leg  executes  a  large  slow  movement  with  the  hip  joint  as  the  center 
of  motion.  An  arm  movement  is  combined  with  the  leg  movement.  In 
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the  stage  adagios,  the  dancer  makes  a  ^I  nv  or  (juick  turn  upon  the  ball 
o£  the  foot  in  the  position  of  "attitude"  or  "arabesque."  Varicjbr  i»  intro- 
duced by  cofnbitiing  glissades  and  bourrees  with  the  atlagio.  The  adagio 
in  second  position  will  tiMt  tu-  (lo^crilH-'I  because  it  rciniirc-s  t<'«)  much  prac- 
tice to  attain  with  any  degree  of  poise.  The  i>imple&t  adagios  are  not 
beyond  the  ability  of  schoolgirls,  ror  mtisSc  use  a  slow  w^tz  or  some- 
thing in  6-8  rh.\;hm  or  a  "nocturne." 

To  describe  the  movement  of  the  leg  in  an  adagio  we  use  the  French 
verb,  developncr,  to  unfold  or  develop.  One  foot  is  drawn  slowly  up 
against  the  other  leg  to  the  knee  then  slowly  extended  to  an  open  position. 


Adagio  Exercises. 

I. 

Devcloppe  right  to  fotirth  front. 
Replace  in  fifth  front. 
Small  beating  to  fifth  back  (eight  measures). 

Stand  with  the  riijht  toot  in  Ufth  position  front.  Draw  it  up  against 
the  left  leg  untfl  it  rests  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee  (1-2). 
Extend  the  ri^^ht  leu  slowly  into  fourth  position  front  tmtil  the  font  is 
in  line  vvilli  the  Ict't  hip  (3),  Hold  tiic  loot  in  this  position  (4-5). 
Replace  the  ri^ht  foot  in  fifth  position  front  (6),  Point  the  right  foot 
in  second  position  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  back  (7-8).  As  the  exer- 
cise begins,  the  arms  move  from  a  low  first  position  up  and  forward  until 
the  hands  are  opposite  the  chest.  Open  the  hands  just  as  the  leg  extends 
forward  and  the  arms  move  slowly  into  second  position,  palms  up.  As 
you  replace  the  foot,  move  the  arms  slowly  downward  into  the  low  first 
position.  As  you  point  tlie  right  foot  in  second  position  open  the  arms 
sideways,  holding  tlicm  down  low,  palms  down.  Look  down  at  the  right 
foot,  bending  at  the  hips.  As  you  draW  the  foot  to  fifth  positioti  back, 
drop  the  arms  ^ideway^  and  stand  erect.  Repeat  the  exerdse  with  the 
left  leg  and  repeat,  right  and  left. 

II. 

Devcloppe  right  to  fourth  back. 
Replace  in  fifth  position  back. 
Small  beating  to  tifth  front  (.eight  measures). 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  back.  Draw  it  up  to  the 
left  knee  (1-2)  and  extend  it  slowly  to  fourth  position  back  (3).  Hold 
the  position  (4-5).  Replace  the  foot  in  fifth  position  back  (6).  Point  the 
foot  in  second  (7)  and  draw  it  to  fifth  position  front  (8).  The  arms 
move  as  in  adagio  number  one,  from  the  low  first  position;  up  to  first; 
out  to  second  and  then  down ;  and  again  sideways  for  the  battement. 

III. 

Developpe  to  fourth  front  and  back. 
(Eight  measures.) 

Stand  with  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position  front.  Draw  it  up  to  the 
left  knee  (1-2).  Extend  it  slowly  to  f  tirth  position  front  (3)  and 
hold  lilt  position  (4).  Bring  the  foot  in  ai^ainst  the  left  knee  (5)  and 
extend  slowly  to  fourth  position  todc  (6).  Hold  the  position  (7).  Replace 
in  fifth  position  back  (8>.   The  arms  circle  from  first  to  second  position 
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as  you  extend  the  leg  forward.  Bring  the  arms  to  first  position  just  as 
you  pass  the  right  foot  against  the  left  kncc.  Open  the  arms  to  second 
position  as  you  extend  the  leg  backward.  Drop  the  arms  sideways  as 
you  replace  tlie  foot  upon  the  floor.  Repeat  left  and  right  and  left. 

IV. 

Devcloppe  to  fourth  front. 
Circle  to  fourth  back;  arabesque. 
Replace  in  fifth  back  (eight  measures). 

Stand  lacing  the  front  kit  corner  of  the  ruom  with  the  right  foot  in 
fifth  position  front.  Draw  the  right  foot  up  to  the  left  knee  and  extend 
it  slowly  to  fourth  position  front  (l-2-3>.  Circle  the  leg  through  second 
to  fourth  position  hack  (4  5-0).  Open  the  arms  from  hrst  to  second 
po«tion  and  finish  with  the  arabesque  position.  Hold  the  arabesque 
position  facing  left  corner  (7).  Replace  the  right  foot  in  fifth  position 
back,  and  drop  the  arms  sideways  and  pivot  to  face  right  corner  (8). 
Repeat  left  and  right  and  left 


Polka  Series. 
I. 

Six- polka  steps  forward. 
Stqp  and  turn  (eight  measures). 

Six  polka  itcps  (measures  1-6). 

Begin  with  the  right  foot  and  do  six  poHca  steps  -directly  forward ; 

arms  in  third  position  left  and  rii^ht  alternately.  That  is  as  you 
polka  forward  right  the  arms  are  up  high  in  third  position  left  Look 
up  at  the  left  hand.  Change  the  arms  to  third  position  right  as  you 
polka  forward  left 

Stef>  and  turn  (measures  7-8). 

Step  sideways  right  (measure  7)  arms  in  second  position.  Swing 
left  foot  around  in  front  of  right  and  turn  hi;^li  on  toes,  all  around 
to  right  and  face  front.  Arms  as  usual  circle  from  second  position 
to  first;  to  fifth  and  open  into  second  position  as  you  complete  the 
turn. 

n. 

Six  polka  steps  backward. 
Step  and  turn  (eight  measures). 

Six  polka  steps  (measures  1-6). 

Begin  with  right  foot  an«!  do  six  polkn  steps  liackward.  Arms  sway 
across  body  to  right  and  left.  Turn  the  body  slightly  around  with  each 
polka  step,  so  you  look  to  front  of  room  over  your  shoulder,  left  and 
right  aUemateiy. 

Step  and  turn  (measures  7-8). 

Step  sidewa\  s  rigl^t  and  turn  as  explained  above,  finishing  with  the 
weight  equal  on  both  feet. 
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in. 

Slide>bop  backward  \  step  forward. 
Three  running  steps  diagonally  forward. 
Three  polka  steps  backward. 
Three  ruiinmg  steps  (eight  measures). 

Slide-hop  and  step  (measure  1), 

Slide  the  right  foot  diagonally  backward  and  hop  li^^htly  on  it,  raising 
left  foot  forward.  Sway  arms  freely  across  to  r  „  t  ;ide  ("one  and'O* 
Step  forward  oo  left  foot  and  sway  arms  across  body  ("two"). 

Three  running  steps  (measure  2). 

Three  running:  steps  diagonally  forward  to  right.  r>oyiniiing  with 
the  right  toot,  run  three  steps  diagonally  forward  to  right.  Arms 
in  second  position,  all  of  the  above  must  move  in  a  diagonal  line 
toward  the  front  right  corner  of  tlie  room.  As  you  begin  the  Step 
with  the  slide-hop  backward,  face  the  front  right  corner. 

Repeat  Irft  (measures  3-4). 

At  the  end  of  the  running  steps  the  left  foot  is  free.  As  you  slide- 
hop  backward  on  the  left  foot  turn  to  face  the  front  left  comer  of 
room.   With  the  running  Steps,  move  toward  the  front  left  comer 

of  the  room. 

Three  polka  steps  backward  (measures  5-7). 

Move  backward  with  three  polka  steps;  right,  left,  right;  tum  body 
and  sway  arms  with  each  step  as  explained  in  steps  II. 

Three  running  steps  ( measure  8). 

Beginning  with  the  left  foot,  run  liircc  steps  diagonally  forward  left. 
With  the  third  step  carry  the  weight  well  forward  so  the  back  foot 
simply  points.  1  lu  left  arm  is  raised  forward  up  and  the  right  arm 
is  down  and  back,  the  aiabcsque  position  for  the  arms. 

Repeat  the  whole  combination  beginning  again  with  the  right  foot,  and 
close  with  a  trae  arabesque;  weight  forward  on  left  foot,  right  leg 
raised  backward;  amis  in  arabesque  position. 

Interludi:. 

I^ackward  ti:rn  in  place  (four  meastires). 
Turn  high  ali  around  in  place,  backward  to  right,  iicgin  by  placing  the 
right  foot  close  in  fifth  position  bade  Turn  high  on  the  toes  with  very 
small  steps.  Right  arm  is  up  high  as  you  hecin  the  turn.  Bring  the  arms 
to  fifth  position  when  half  around,  and  open  them  slowly  into  second 
postti(m  as  you  complete  the  turn.  Pause  just  an  instant  before  beginning 
the  next  step. 

IV. 

Ballonne  bourree  forward. 
(Eight  measures.) 

BaUonni  bourrie  (measures  1-2). 

Move  diagonally  forward  right  and  left  with  ballonne  hourrt-e.  This 
step  is  fully  explained  in  tlie  notes  in  tliis  issue.  Do  the  combination 
four  times.  Move  forward  as  far  as  possible.  The  action  must  be 
large  and  free. 
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V. 

Point  forward  and  cross  behind. 
One  poUca  step  sideways, 
(eight  measures.) 

Point  forward  and  cross  (measure  1). 

Point  the  right  foot  diagonally  forward;  right  hand  down  over  foot; 
left  arm  out  sideways  (Illustration  Fig.  VIII..  April  is.sue)  cross 
the  right  foot  behind,  and  raise  the  right  arm  up  hi^h  over  head. 
Look  up  at  ri^t  band.  Left  arm  is  out  in  second  position. 

On*  polka  sideways  (measure  2). 

One  polka  step  sideways  right,  arms  in  second  position. 

Repeat  all  left  (measures  3^). 

Repeat  all  of  the  combinaticm  beginning  with  tile  left  foot 
Repeat  right  and  left  (measures  5-8). 

VI. 

Step  and  bend  to  right  and  left 
Two  slides  to  right. 
Step  right  and  bend. 
(Four  measures.) 

Step  and  boui  (measures  1-2). 

Step  sitii  \va>  s  right,  arms  in  second  position.  Cross  left  foot  to  fifth 
position  1  :uk.  stepping  on  ball  of  foot  and  bend  and  stretch  both 
knce.s  (iiiickly.  as  in  a  peasant's  courtesy.    Sway  left  arm  to  first 

£ositiou,  so  the  arms  are  in  the  lateral  position  to  right  for  tlie  bend. 
*epeat  step  and  bend  to  left  side,  changing  arms  as  you  bend. 

Two  slides  to  right  (nicas-urcs  3-4). 

Two  slides,  moving  sideways  to  right;  arras  in  second  position. 

Step  and  bend  (measure  4). 

Step  sideways  right  and  bend. 

Repeat  to  left  (measures  5-8). 

Repeat  right  and  left  (.measures  9^16). 

Instead  of  the  last  step  and  bend  to  left  on  measure  sixteen  step 

sideways  loft,  and  close  right  foot  to  left  in  first  position,  keeping 

arms  in  second  position* 

VIL 

BALLOKNi  BOURREE. 

Point  cross  behind;  one  polka  sideways. 

Ballonnh  bourree  (measures  1-8). 

Repeat  step  IV.  to  right  and  left;  moving  diagonally  forward. 

Point  cross  behind  and  polka. 
Repeat  step  V.  as  explained. 
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VIII. 

Stcii  right  and  turn. 
Step  right  and  pose. 
(Three  measures.) 

There  are  three  extra  measures  of  music.  Step  and  turn  swiftly  to 
right  on  mtaMire  one.  Step  side  right  again;  point  the  left  foot  in  fourth 
position  back;  arms  in  third  position  left.  Look  up  at  left  hand.  Hold 
the  pose  for  the  third  measure. 

Note,  As  a  substitute  for  step  VI.  use  assemble  arabesque;  two 
bourrees;  one  pas  de  chat.  This  is  fully  explained  in  the  notes  upon  the 
pas  de  diat.  It  is  a  harder  combination  than  the  one  described  for  step 
VI.,  but  it  improves  the  dance. 

Music ;  "Reconciliation."  Polka  de  caractere  from  Les  Millions  d'Arle- 
quin.  by  Richard  Drigo.  "Les  Millions  d'Arlequin,"  by  Ridiard  Drigo, 
puMislud  ill  Leipzig;  can  he  stcurirl  at  Ditson's  or  Schirmer's.  Omit  the 
eight  measures  of  introduction.  Use  each  melody  except  for  step  VI.  Use 
sixteen  measures  only  and  omit  die  ten '  extra  measures  of  the  same 
melody.  The  first  melody  is  repeated  and  is  used  for  steps  VII.  and  VIII. 

Folk  Dances. 

"Troika,"  a  Russian  folk  dance,  arranged  and  published  by  Louis  H. 
Chalif  of  the  Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing,  New  York  City,  or  "The 
Cracoviak,"  a  Polish  national  dance,  also  arranged  and  published  by 
Mr.  Louis  Chalif. 

Music. FOR  Fifth  Term. 

Sec  list  for  first  U-rm  in  the  April  i'-siic  of  this  magazine.  For  the 
"combinations"  any  good  quick  polka  will  do.  For  the  Adagios  use  a 
slow  waltz  or  a  nocturne. 
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PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION* 

DR.  SHAILER  MATHEWS^  DEAN  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL^  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  in  talking  ii[)()n  tliis  sul>ject 
because  it  makes  the  double  assumption  tliat  1  know  somethmg 
about  education  in  general,  and  about  physical  education  in  par- 
ticular. Assuming  that  either  of  these  two  assumptions  is  true, 
I  feel  a  certain  venturesomeness  in  undertaking  any  discussion 
of  the  other. 

In  the  proent  state  of  educational  development  we  are  being 
caught  between  two  seas.  Un  the  one  side,  there  is  the  obsession 
for  the  spectacular  type  of  athletics.  •  I  have  myself  very  grave 
doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  spectacular  athletics  as  a  part  of 
the  general  educational  procedure.  I  don't  believe  that  the  edu- 
cational institutions  in  which  wc  are  interested  were  founded  for 
the  maintenance  of  theatrical  sports.  But  it  is  i»erfectly  useless 
to  talk  about  these  things ;  wc  have  our  spectacular  games  and  we 
all  like  to  go  to  them  and  as  long  as  they  are  good  paying  per- 
formances we  shall  have  thousands  of  dollars  coming  in  from 
such  athletic  undertakings.  We  need,  therefore,  to  correlate 
them  witli  educational  ideals  and  methods. 

On  the  other  sitle,  if  we  seek  to  avoid  the  danger  of  making 
an  educational  institution  a  pur\  eyor  of  sensational  thrills  on  the 
football  grounds,  are  w  e  not  in  danger  of  reverting  to  the  other 
extreme  and  insisting  that  the  entire  life  of  the  college  should  l>e 
described  in  terms  of  non-athletic  activity?  There  are  those  al! 
over  the  country  saying  this  in  so  many  words.  |The  w4iole  field 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  being  criticised  ana  assailed  from 
this  standpoint. 

These  t\v6"dangers  beset  us,  but  there  is  still  another  danger, 
greater  than  either  of  these,  viz..  that  of  identifying  physical  edu- 
cation with  atliletics  and  intercollegiate  sports.  Those  who  ha\e 
at  heart  llie  real  inleresl  of  physical  education  are  very  proj^rly 
urging  that  athletics  should  be  but  one  phase  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram.^ firmly  believe  that  physical  education  is  much  more 
than  athletics;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  belief  I  propose  four 
theses  concerning  the  value  and  import  of  [)]iysieal  education.. 
/  The  first  thesis  is  that  physical  education  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  maintenance  of  athletic  activities  in  the  interests  of  a 
winning  team.  Of  course,  it  may  be  regarded  as  including  these 
activities  if  they  are  properly  conducted.  But  physical  education 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  mere  exercise. 

*  Read  «t  the  Third  Annti.tl  Comrrntion  of  tlie  Middle  West  Society  of  Pbyiical 
Education  and  Hygiene.  Chicago.  April  30,  \9lS. 
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Taking  exercise  may  be  a  good  liimg  for  geiitkmen  putting  on 
flesh,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  physical  educatioiiv^  he  operation 
of  our  athletic  department  should  be  recognized  in  bur  institution 

as  pnrt  of  the  general  educational  program  of  the  institution.  I 
fancy  that  the  objections  which  are  beiii^  raised  against  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  colleges  will  be  met  only  when  we  take 
this  attitude  toward  physical  education.  If  we  turn  over  the 
whole  matter  of  exercise  among  our  boys  and  girts  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  make  a  winning  team,  we  arc  bound  to 
have  results  whidi  arc  futilo  and  <;clf-def eating.  No  sane  man 
can  rvcr  identify  the  prucc(hire  involved  in  ^cttini;^  out  a  winning' 
team  with  real  physical  education.  '^[Jiiiiil^aiL'^^  ^  winmng  team 
ought  to  be  secondary  in  physical  education.  Wc  people  who 
represent  general  educational  interests  ought  to  have  courage 
enough  to  stand  l)ack  of  a  physical  education  departm?  t-*  which 
will  set  up  as  its  real  ideal,  not  championship  teams,  but  well- 
rounded,  svmmetrltaUiveg.  In  the  projwrtion  that  physical  edu- 
cation has  the  support  of  the  entire  institution  with  some  such 
ideal  as  this,  will  its  program  be  successful.  But  in  the  propor- 
tion that  an  educational  institution  as  a  whole  either  identifies 
physical  ediicalinn  with  intercollegiate  athletics,  or  looks  tipon  it 
as  a  mere  addendum  to  the  institution's  schedule  will  the  ideal 
of  the  more  comprehensive,  constructive  physical  education  dis- 
appear. Therefore,  I  would  first  of  all  insist  that  those  of  us 
identified  with  educational  institutions  emi)liasize  this  larger  pur- 
pose of  jfliysieal  cflncation,  and  tluis  bring  it  into  more  intimate 
connection  with  education  as  a  wlv  4e. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  pliysical  education  is  broader  than 
mere  atldetics,  it  is  also  broader  than  merely  going  through  so 
many  muscular  activities.  As  a  man  who  has  not  the  chance  to 
play  as  much  as  he  likes,  I  can  get  results  from  mere  relaxation, 
by  just  doing  nothing. 

Tn  my  Ixivhoofl,  after  reading-.  "How  to  Gmw  Strong,"  my 
great  ambition  was  to  build  up  a  set  of  bulky  nmscles.  I  went 
througii  (lie  necessary  activities  to  get  these  bogus  muscles,  and 
used  to  point  with  pride  to  my  achievement.  Why  did  not  some 
one  tell  me  that  this  was  not  the  method  of  conserving  and  con- 
trolling the  vital  forces? 

In  education  I  am  comin|^  to  feel  one  threat  duty  ot  the  teacher 
is  to  teach  students  how  to  forget.  For  these  many  years,  we 
have  been  trying  to  teach  them  to  remember.  But  blessed  is  the 
man  who  has  the  power  of  forgetting  the  things  he  ought  to 
forget.  Physical  education,  similarly,  ought  to  include  education 
in  the  power  to  do  nothiti^j  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  huildint^  up. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  comingf  into  our  physical  education  depart- 
ments mure  and  more.  We  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  physical 
side  of  life  and  in  many  cases,  instead  of  preaching  activity,  we 
arc  preaching  rest.  But  the  question  is;  How  are  wc  to  rest? 
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Why  sliould  not  the  people  in  charge  of  physical  education  teach 
us  how  to  rest?  Should  it  not  be  just  as  much  the  duty  of  people 
in  our  overtaxed,  unduly  strenuous  American  life,  to  learn  how 
to  rest  as  how  to  work?    Why  should  we  not  be  taught  the 

science  of  the  physical  rhythm  of  life,  the  systole  and  diastole, 
tlie  ebb  and  rise  of  our  activity?  It  is  only  by  such  teaching  that 
we  can  learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  rest.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  teaching  people  how  to  act.  We  have  overemphasized  the 
strenuous  life,  the  life  of  constant  exertion.  But  we  are  coming 
to  realize  tliat  this  may  be  only  a  protracted  suicide.  We  see  a 
brawny,  full-blooded  man  drop  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  activity. 
He  is  overworked.  He  breaks  down  suddi  nly  because  he  has 
been  trained  to  think  that  the  one  great  thing  ni  life  is  activity. 
Nowadays  it  is  reassuring  to  believe  that  you  who  are  going 
to  teach  our  children  will  teach  them  the  duty  of  rest,  and  how  to 
gain  power  through  relaxation;  that  you  are  to  teach  them  that 
athletics  are  valuable  only  as  they  conduce  to  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  and  well-rounded  lives  and  no[  merely  to  the  glory  of 
an  institution.  |For  it  is  as  cr}'ing  a  shame  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution to  bring  to  bear  upon  a  boy  the  sharp  necessity  of  winning 
the  championship,  as  to  force  him  to  compete  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  general  health .  for  the  glory  of  the  alma  mater.  We 
should  not  make  alma  mater  cannibalistic. 


secure  habits  of  physical  hygiene.  No  other  department  is  so 
well  fitted  to  teach  these  things  from  the  physiological  instead  of 

the  pathological  approach. 

We  have  two  methods  of  approach  to  health :  that  of  tlie  physi- 
ologist and  that  of  the  doctor.  But  the  approach  to  life  in  terms 
of  physiology  is  far  more  important  than  the  approach  in  terms 
of  pathology.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  live  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  knowledge  of  how  to  get  well.  This  principle 
becomes  increasingly  significant  to  men,  drifting  beyond  the  age 
of  forty  and  seeing  their  children  coming  on.  The  duty  of 
pliysical  education  siiould  be  to  teach  people  how  to  live  so  that 
their  physical  vitality  during  youth  will  be  the  great  reservoir  of 
middle-age  efficiency.  If  the  powers  of  youth  arc  not  conserved, 
when  a  man  approaches  middle  age  he  has  nothing  to  draw  from, 
and  just  when  he  should  !)e  at  the  height  of  his  efficiency  and 
strength,  we  find  him  breaking  down.  So  you  teachers  of  physical 
education  should  make  it  one  of  your  main  objects  to  teach  the 
young  the  economy  of  strength,  the  conservation  of  power.  There 
are  many  young  men  and  women  in  college  who  are  really  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  powers  of  their  youth 
will  he  diminished  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  must 
live  on  their  past  instead  of  on  their  present.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  teach  these  young  people  the  meaning  of  a  rational, 
physical  thrift. 


Physical  education  should 
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The  great  motto  of  the  ordinary  educational  institution  is  to 
"play  the  game  of  life  to  the  limit."  I  remember  reading  some 
time  agfo  an  account  of  a  boat  race  m  which  it  was  related  that 
the  members  of  the  defeated  team  came  in  looking  fresh.  At 
the  time  I  thoiie^ht  they  had  no  business  coming  in  looking  fresh. 
But  later  T  modified  my  judgment,  li  the  whole  business  of  those 
young  men  was  to  win  a  boat  race,  they  should  try  to  win  the 
race  r<^rd!ess  of  physical  collapse ;  but  if  their  business  was  to 
live  fifty  years  after  that  time  it  was  better  that  they  should  come 
in  looking  fresh. 

This  second  proposition  may  not  seem  to  you  ver\'  revolution- 
ary ;  but  I  bt  lieve  that  it  would  l>e  revolutionary  to  get  into 
students'  minds  that  life  can  be  conserved  and  drawn  on  bit  by 
bit  and  that  it  must  not  be  each  minute  pla}  cd  to  the  limit  Let 
us  hecfjine  Marathon  runners,  always  in  training,  for  the  game 
of  life,  but  regulating  and  conserving  our  forces  so  that  we  can 
play  the  game  long  and  effectively.  For  the  really  significant 
thing  in  a  man's  life  is  not  his  youth  but  his  middle  age.  He 
becomes  at  this  time  most  valuable  to  society,  he  is  then  best  able, 
with  his  wealth  of  experience  and  his  physical  resources,  to  do  his 
work  with  skill  and  effectiveness.  From  this  point  of  view,  train- 
ing in  proper  physical  education  becomes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  a  democracy.  I  sliould  like  to  see  our  boy>  and  ^irls 
trained  in  this  physical  thrift.  We  would  then  have  a  happier  and 
fitter  race.  On  every  hand  we  see  boys  and  girls  breakii^  (k>wn 
over  things  utterly  unimportant  in  the  great  game  of  life.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  it  is  (luite  useless  to  give  advice  to  most  young 
pcoj>le :  thev  know  evervtliing  until  they  have  once  got  into 
trouble.  Yet  the  department  of  physical  education  has  this 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  teaching  boys  and  girls  the  sacred 
necessity  of  conserving  life.  You  know  that  a  word  from  a  physi- 
cal director  will  have  more  weight  with  a  boy  or  girl  than  all  the 
anxious  admonitions  of  the  parent.  Youth  says,  "When  my 
father  and  mother  forsake  me,  the  physical  educator  will  take 


b \I  come  now  to  my  third  proposition.  Physical  education  should 
aim  to  correlate  physical  and  mental  activity.    It  should  teach 

certain  types  of  activit\  now  included  under  manual  training. 

I  know  very  little  al»(»ut  the  details  of  such  activity,  but  I  see 
its  fmi<lamental  imj)ortancc  for  the  larger  problems  of  life,  -As  I 
meet  men  lunvadays  who  are  middle  aged,  I  find  them  of  two 
sorts.  There  are  those  between  forty  and  sixty  who  have  lost 
their  momentum  largely  because  of  lack  of  coordination  between 
their  mental  and  |)liv<ical  acti\ities.  There  are  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  in  this  period  L^-ain  momentum  because  they  have 
trained  their  bodies  to  become  servants  of  the  mind.  The  greatest 
educational  value  of  such  an  activity  as  manual  training  comes  > 
from  the  effort  to  obtain  coordinations  of  eye  and  hand  in  response 


me  up. 
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to  the  will.  Have  we  laid  enough  emphasis  upon  this  factor  in 
physical  education?  The  very  fact  that  activity  must  be  directed 
toward  an  end,  makes  the  physical  training  a  means  to  that  end. 
I  can  illustrate  this  in  a  number  of  ways,  though  my  illustrations 
may  show  my  ignornncc  of  the  whole  matter.  Take  the  psycho- 
logical attitude  of  flcfense.  We  train  our  hoys  in  boxing.  The 
physical  activity  is  directed  to  the  end  of  tlefense,  and  as  the  man 
becomes  a  better  boxer,  he  is  able  to  defend  himself  more  effec- 
tively. Boxing  represents  the  strict  coordination  of  mental  atti> 
tudes  and  physical  movements  with  a  specific  end  in  view.  In 
short,  the  mental  controls  the  physical.  Take  again  the  simple 
matter  of  writing  a  word.  ITow  many  of  us,  when  we  are  writing 
olten  arrange  the  letters  of  words  in  their  reverse  order.  This 
ordinary  experience  represents  bad  coordinations  between  phys- 
ical and  mental  activity.  But  how  often  do  we  suffer  from  mat- 
adjustment  nf  our  mental  and  physical  activities  in  more  impor- 
tant matters !  The  hand  is  too  quick  or  too  slow,  and  we  mar  our 
whole  performance.  Can  we  not  find  some  way  of  training 
youth  in  more  delicate  coordinations,  in  nicer  adjustments  to  the 
tasks  in  hand  ?  Manual  training  is  doing  this  to  some  extent,  but 
the  program  of  this  sort  of  physical  direction  should  be  enlarged 
and  studied  more  in  detail.  It  should  i)e  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  physical  education  schedule. 

^  I  come  finally  to  my  fourth  point  wliich  is  so  obvious  that  a 
mere  statement  of  it  will  suffice  to  show  the  meaning  of  it. 
Physical  education  should  be  a  determining  moral  principle  in 

the  lives  of  students. 

It  is  hi^dily  dcsiraMc  that  athletics  sliould  he  controlled  by  the 
departiiR'iit  of  i)hysical  education  for  a  more  far-reaehinj^'^  purpose 
than  that  of  wmning  games.  Special  attention  should  l)e  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  physical  director.  For  these  teachers  are 
men  who  are  setting  up  in  many  different  ways  the  moral  attitude 
of  students.  I  believe  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  their  contacts 
with  students  as  of  s^entiine  educational  import.  But  we  all  know 
how  very  sehlom  this  ideal  i>  realized  ;  how  often  peo|)le  go  into 
athletic  leadership  without  the  ambition  to  generate  wholesome 
social  attitudes,  and  as  a  result  their  influence  is  a  menace  to  the 
boys  whom  they  touch.  Everyone  present  could  without  doubt 
give  instances  of  cases  in  which  a  coach  has  been  a  serious  menace 
to  a  hoy's  ideals  and  whose  influence  has  served  to  make  the  boy 
antisocial. 

'IkjM  though  we  sav  that  athletics  is  valuable  training  for  the  game 
of  life,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  a  dangerous  enn> 
tributor  to  the  game  of  life.  A  boy  who  is  told  he  can  play  the 
way  he  wishes  as  long  as  the  umpire  doesn't  catch  him,  is  being 
schooled  in  dishonesty,  in  an  attitude  of  mind  which  defies  all 
rules  and  laws. 

But  all  this  is  self-evident — only  wish  to  emphasize  it.  To 
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take  a  youn^^  lUc,  to  direct  its  efforts  at  the  point  where  its  ambi- 
tions are  most  intense,  is  one  of  the  rarest  opportunities  that  can 
come  to  any  group  of  individuals.   The  rest  of  us  ediioitDrs  do 

not  '^o  (-ftrn  have  it.  \\>  «:et  tn«k<  fr^r  tlie  students  and  when  we 
have  a  chance  to  omit  an  lii<ur  with  ilRin.  iIkv  take  it  as  a  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  iiui  what  an  opponuniiy  you  tcadiers  of  phys- 
ical education  have!  Through  die  direction  of  the  immediate 
interests  of  students,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  fix  their  ideals 
on  the  larger,  more  valuable  ends. 

Thus  the  whole  purpose  of  phy^icnl  education  should  be  the 
seeking  of  personal  health.  This  is  a  thing  which  we  all  recog- 
nize in  theor>',  but  I  want  to  drive  it  home  in  terms  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  proper  sort  of  physical  training.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  be  regarded  as  idealistic.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
bn'itnc'^^  man  to  look  upon  and  criticise  the  ncadcmic  man  as 
rt-moie,  idealistic,  impractical.  But  let  us  be  brave  enough  to 
stand  for  our  ideals. 

These  are  the  four  propositions  which  I  venture  to  suggest. 
They  all,  however,  are  embodied  in  the  one  central  idea  of  educa- 
tii»n  in  living,  education  in  the  training  of  the  self  in  self-control, 
m  self -direction,  in  the  conser\ation  of  personal  powers,  physical 
as  well  as  mental.  This  making  of  the  physical  a  real  and  helpful 
ser\'ant  of  the  mental,  constitutes  the  great  opportunity  of  phys- 
ical education.  In  other  words,  the  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  indispaisable  for  building  up  a  symmetrical  life,  in  terms 
of  aetunl  experience,  in  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Aspirations 
get  exj*re»ioii  only  when  the  soul  has  a  body  by  which  to  expres.<; 
itself,  and  a  vitality  by  w  liich  its  activities  can  be  supported. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GREATER  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION.* 

G.  E.  JOHNSON,  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHSOPY. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  expression,  "physical  education," 

just  as  is  the  case  with  the  word,  "play,"  not  only  does  not 
naturally  convey  the  content  it  has  come  to  have  in  the  minds  of 
sonic,  but  even  carries  a  sui^j^csiion  antagonistic  to  the  best  sense 
oi  the  tcmi.  Someone  has  detined  education  as  the  preparation 
for  the  meeting^  of  crises.  Surely  no  one  would  now  define  phys- 
ical education  as  the  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  physical 
crises.  How  wide  i-?  the  content  of  jihysical  cdtication  and 
how  wide  onglii  it  to  become?  Perhaps  few  of  us  would  agree 
very  exactly  on  this  question,  but  that  we  generally  agree  that 
there  should  he  a  widening  of  that  content  is  suggfest^  by  the 
general  topic  of  this  meeting,  "A  Greater  Physical  Education." 

In  its  earlier  acceptation,  the  primary  purpose  of  physical  edu- 
cation was  to  prepare  a  sound  body  for  a  sound  mind,  the  task 
of  the  educator  being  to  develop  the  sound  mind  and  that  of  the 
physical  educator  to  develop  the  sound  body. 

Just  as  that  conception  of  a  sound  mind  has  been  too  generally 
one  wholly  inadequate,  one  related  too  predominantly  to  so  called 
cultural  mental  processes  and  hardly  at  all  to  social  relationships 
and  ideals  of  living,  so  the  conception  of  a  sound  boflv  has  been 
related  altogether  too  generally  to  anatomy  and  pliysiology  far 
more  than  to  biolog\ ,  psychology,  sociology  and  ethics  which  arc 
of  even  greater  imix)rtance.  A  saving  health  implies  more  than 
a  stored  mind  and  a  strong  body.  Just  as  in  general  education, 
the  child  has  been  too  commonly  rc£:;arderl  (or  rather  disregarded) 
from  the  standpoint  of  organized  subject-matter,  to  the  ignoring 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  process  far  more  than  a  personal  entity,  so 
in  physical  education,  the  child  has  too  generally  been  considered 
from  the  staiKlpoint  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  ignoring 
of  the  fact  that  he  i^  an  organi'^m  in  the  process  of  marvelously 
rapid  biological,  psychological,  moral  and  social  chnngc. 

If  all  this  seems  at  the  outset  to  imply  too  severe  a  strain  upon 
the  functions  of  physical  education,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relat- 
ing of  physical  education  to  biology  and  psycholoi^^v  has  already 
been  recognized  as  necessary  to  the  eORciency  of  teaching  methods. 
U'ithout  this  relating,  physical  educatiDu  cannot  do  its  complete 
work.  The  relating  of  physical  education  to  sociology  and  ethics 
is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  general  education  because  physical 
education  offers  the  best,  if  not  the  only  efficient,  means  of  train- 

•  Read  at  the  Third  Annual  Convention  o£  the  Middle  West  Society  ol  Physical 
Education  and  Hysfenct  Chicago,  May  1,  1915. 
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ing  in  certain  aspects  of  moral  and  social  education.  Without  this 

relating,  general  education  cannot  do  its  (■(»inplcte  work.  It  is 
not  now  so  much  a  question  of  puttinj,^  pliN  sical  education  into 
the  curriculum,  as  of  .putting  more  of  the  curriculum  into  physi- 
cal education. 

My  first  suggestion  then  is  that  die  whole  field  of  genetic  psy- 
chology, child  study  and  adolescence  is  as  pertinent  to  physical 

education  as  to  any  part  of  education.  The  peculiar  opportunity 
of  physical  education  is  to  meet,  as  can  be  done  in  no  other 
way,  the  biological,  developmental  needs  of  immaturity.  This 
naturally  relates  physical  educauon  to  play  which  furnishes  to 
the  physical  educator  the  chief  opportunity  for  furthering  the 
hest  organic  development.  Physical  education  must  take  its  cue 
from  the  biological  processes  and  interests  of  childhood  and  youth 
far  more  than  from  any  anatomical  or  physiological  unit  of 
measure.  This  is  said  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  suggesting 
that  play  be  included  (^as  it  generally  is)  in  the  curricultmi  of 
physical  education  as  that  physical  education  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  play;  for  \\c  have  in  play,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  most  natnral  and  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  histori- 
cally the  earliest  and  most  common  method  of  physical  education. 

Witliont  cntLiini^  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
play,  it  may  be  brictly  stated  that  all  plays  and  games  are  imita- 
tions or  repetitions  of  types  of  activity  that  have  been  followed 
in  the  de\  tlopincnt  of  the  race.*  I'^urther,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  play  of  animals  varies  according  to  the  structure  of  physical 
characteristics  of  the  nninKils.  The  play  of  puppies  and  the  play 
of  kittens,  for  example,  ditler  as  the  structure  of  their  bodies  and 
nervous  systems  differ.  Dogs  in  their  play  run,  chase  and  tear 
and  cling  with  their  teeth  more  than  cats.  Cats  in  their  play 
stalk,  scratch  and  strike  with  their  paws  more  than  dogs^  These 
difTerences  coincide  with  the  difTerences  both  as  to  the  structure 
and  the  experiences  of  the  ain'mals.  Now  some  bioloi^isls  tell  us 
that  the  structure  of  the  cat  s  paw  and  that  of  the  dog  have  come 
about  in  each  case  throi^h  the  differentiation  of  activities  pur- 
sued by  the  ancestors  of  cats  and  dogs  in  previous  generations. 
Function,  they  say,  determined  structure.  To  illustrate:  the 
amceba  has  four  functions;  namelv.  nutrition,  locomotion,  sensa- 
tion, reproduction.  Yet  it  has  no  special  organs.  It  eats,  digests 
and  assimilates  food,  but  it  has  no  organs  of  digestion ;  it  moves 
about,  but  it  has  no  organs  of  locomotion ;  it  responds  to  stimuli, 
but  it  has  no  nervous  system;  it  reproduces  its  kind,  but  it  ha^  no 
organs  of  reprodttction.  As  wc  go  up  the  scale  of  life,  we  find 
these  same  four  functions  and  no  mote.  I'.ut  there  is  a  tendency 
in  nature  always  to  do  things  better  and  better,  and  special  organs 
gradually  developed.   These  biologists,  therefore,  formulated  a 

*  S«e  Chapter  XXIV.  by  author,  ia  Kapccr's  "Educational  Hygiene." 
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law ;  namely,  that  function  determined  structure,  that  doing  fash- 
ioned the  organ  that  does  the  doing.  For  cxam]ilc.  ?o  they  believe, 
the  structure  of  the  human  hand  and  of  that  part  of  the  nervous 
systeni  controlling  it,  differ  from  the  hand  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  ape,  because  of  what  the  hand 
of  man  has  done.  The  increased  function  of  the  human  hand 
over  that  of  the  ape  has  determined  its  distinctive  structure. 

Thus  the  various  and  marvclously  complex  organs  of  the  human 
body,  according  to  this  view,  develo|)ed  through  differentiation  of 
function.  The  law  held  good  also,  they  thought,  when  function 
diminished.  Structure  then  deteriorated  as  illustrated  in  the 
vestigial  organs  of  the  human  body  such  as  the  notorious  and 
nefarious  appendix  and  the  muscles  that  once  moved  the  ears 
or  nose. 

There  are  other  biologists,  liowcver,  who  believe  that  structure 
preceded  rather  than  followed  function.  According  to  these  (and 
they  seem  now  to  be  having  their  inning)  structure  was  deter* 
mined  in  the  germ  plasm  and  not  at  all  directly  through  exercise 
or  experience.  Their  proposition  is  just  the  converse  of  the  other; 
namely,  structure  determined  function 

Now  both  these  propositions  are  of  L;rtat  mtcrest  to  the  student 
of  play  and  of  physical  education,  for  each  suggests  one  and  the 
same  corollary ;  namely,  structure  demands  ftmction.  It  does  not 
matter  materially  to  us  whether  nature  iirst  created  an  organ  and 
then  found  a  use  for  it,  or  whether  it  first  found  a  use  and  then 
created  a  structure  to  meet  it;  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  wart- 
hog,  for  example,  developed  callosities  on  their  knees  by  kneeling 
as  they  rooted  for  a  living,  or  took  that  advantageous  position 
because  they  were  bom  with  callosities  on  their  knees.  In  either 
case,  we  come  face  to  face  witli  the  fact  that  when  in  the  course 
of  generations,  strncturc  had  1  cen  developed,  or  mutations  in 
structure  have  come  about,  ni  each  -succeeding  generation  this 
inhcriied  structure  demands  its  appropriate  function.  During  the 
long  process  of  evolution  the  great  complexity  and  interrelations 
of  the  members  and  organs  of  the  human  body  and  nervous 
system  have  been  developed  through  function  or  through  muta- 
tion (as  the  ca'^e  may  be)  and  a^:  each  organ  evolves  through  the 
various  stages  of  iuimaturily  there  is  at  every  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment, under  the  physiological  condition  of  good  nutrition  and 
appropriate  stimuli,  an  impulse,  a  passion,  a  vital  need,  for  the 
same  general  kind  of  activity  or  function  that  determined  (or 
accompanied)  the  corres[)on(ling  structure  in  the  spe«  i.  -  Here, 
then,  are  the  biological  sources  of  play.  Plav  is,  as  James  said 
of  instinct,  the  correlative  of  structure.  Literally  it  is  what 
children  are  made  for.  One  need  not  say  with  Groos  that  the 
young  play  in  order  to  prepare  for  future  serious  occupations,  or 
with  Hall  that  the  young  play  in  response  to  an  inherited  memory 
of  ])ast  experiences  of  the  race.  One  should  rather  say  that  play 
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is  the  normal  functioning  of  structure  in  accord  with  its  own 
peculiar  nature  and  needs.  Play  is  of  the  present  nithcr  than  of 
the  past  or  of  the  future.  Its  existence  may  be  explained  by  the 
past,  its  nature  may  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  but  play  is 
essentially  a  manifestation  of  the  present  life  and  present  nature 
and  present  needs  of  the  organism,  and  there  is  neither  biologi- 
cally, physiologically  nor  anat<»nically  any  adequate  substitute. 
Appropriate  plays  and  game<;  provide  the  exercises  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  present  needs  and  powers  cjf  the  developing 
organs,  the  exercises  which  best  stimulate  growth  and  structural 
change  and  which  also  best  stimulate  the  vasomotor  system  and 
tend  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  full  nutrition.  Moreover,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  as  su^rgested  above,  that  play  is  the  con- 
servative and  not  the  radical  element  in  systems  of  i)hysical  train- 
ing. Of  the  live  |;reat  systems  of  the  world,  the  Grecian,  the 
medieval,  the  British,  the  German  system  of  Guts  Muths  and 
Jahn,  and  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  the  exercises  of  the  first 
three  were  largely  or  wholly  play,  there  was  a  large  element  of 
play  in  the  fourth  and  not  until  the  Fifth  and  last  was  there  a  pre- 
dominance of  devised,  dictated,  formal  exercises.  In  short,  as 
education  should  be  vastly  more  concerned  with  interests  than 
with  subject-matter,  so  physical  education  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  activities  than  with  exercises. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  physical  education  should  be 
related  to  sociology  and  ethics.  Xo  one  denies  to  tlay  that  in 
play  and  recreation  wc  have  certain  opi)ortuiiiiies  for  moral  and 
social  irannng,  uueiiualed  in  other  fields.  In  many  most  impor- 
tant respects,  the  physical  educator  is  the  only  educator  equipped 
for  leadership.  Physical  education  must  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility in  fichls  that  are  primarily  moral  and  social  and  only  inci- 
dentally pliysical. 

The  first  great  aim  in  education  should  be  the  conservation  aiui 
socializing  of  the  instincts.  Physical  education  has  opportunity 
for  great  social  service  especially  through  its  relationship  to  com- 
petitive play,  in  this  matter  of  the  conservation  of  the  instincts. 
This  becomes  apparent  at  once  when  we  con^^ider  the  fact  that 
general  education  deals  ahiiosi  exchisivcly  with  the  tield  of  social 
inheritance,  and  that  physical  education,  especially  through  play, 
deals  largely  with  organic  heredity.  The  school  subjects  of  gen- 
eral education,  literature,  science,  history,  civics  and  mathematics 
are  the  accumulation  of  generations  of  social  inheritance.  The 
fundamental  emotional  backgrounds  that  determine  the  uses  to 
wiiich  thc^e  inheritances  will  be  put  are  matters  of  organic  he- 
redity. These  are  the  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  like  sclf-pres- 
'ervation,  sociabilit\',  sympathy,  imitation,  pugnacity,  competition, 
cooperation,  sense  of  fairness,  resentment,  hero  worship,  loyalty 
and  others.  These  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  obtain  meager 
expression  in  the  conventional  subject-matter  of  the  schools.  If 
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the  j^Towing  belief  that  all  tiic  instincts  are  fimclamentally  j^ood 
and  tliat  training  nut  crushing  is  the  wiser  course  is  justified,  then 
physical  education  has  an  opportunity  which  is  not  equaled  in 
other  fields  of  regular  edttcation.  Time  does  not  permit  adequate 
discussion  of  how  far-reaching  is  the  importance  of  the  instincts 
and  innate  tendencies  in  moral  and  social  education.  They  are 
the  background  of  character.  In  physical  education,  especially 
in  the  field  of  competitive  play,  the  instincts  are  trained,  ration- 
alized, under  stress*  1  akc,  for  example,  tlie  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity. In  no  other  field  can  this  primitive  instinct  be  so  keenly 
aroused  and  yet  so  efficiently  directed  towards  biologically  and 
sociologically  higher  and  higher  expression,  until  perseverance 
against  difficulties,  tenacity  of  purpose,  will  to  overcome,  insist- 
ence uu  the  right,  become  a  rule  of  life  in  moral  relations  and 
problems. 

How  the  reverse  is  often  true  when  the  instincts  are  not 
directed  but  arc  allowed  to  run  wild  is  suggested  by  every  study 
made  of  boys' gangs.  In  "Boyhood  and  Lawlessness,"  the  author, 
after  speaking  of  the  feuds  among  the  West  Side  boys  of  New 
York,  says:  "Gang  fighting,  in  fact,  as  practiced  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, is  conducive  lo  neither  manliness,  honor,  courage  nor  self- 
respect  The  strength  of  the  boy  is  the  strength  of  the  gang,  and 
under  its  protection  unspeakable  horrors  take  place  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  place  responsibility.  Rumors  of  boys  being  stabbed, 
shot,  clul)l)ed.  maimed,  and  even  killed  are  current  everywhere, 
and  there  i>  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  are  true. 
Such  things  are,  of  course,  never  mentioned  to  strangers,  and 
residents  learn  of  them  only  by  chance  conversation.  The  moment 
that  any  definite  c|uestions  are  asked  the  boys  become  reticent  and 
change  the  subject.  TUit  tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  these  blocks  which  never  reacli  the  ears  of  the 
police,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  is  due  to  the 
boy  and  his  gang." 

"And  so  the  word  'gang'  here  has  grown  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  worst  side  of  boy  life,  and  the  group  itself,  which  might  in 
other  surroundings  and  under  other  traditions  be  a  positive  civic 
asset,  simply  adds  the  irresponsibiiiiy  of  the  mob  to  the  reckless- 
ness of  youth  and  becomes  a  force  which  turns  West  Side  boy- 
hood into  cowards  and  sav^es.  As  a  priest  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Oltholic  churches  said  the  other  day,  'The  social  evil  may  be  an 
important  one,  but  the  question  in  this  neighborhood  is  that  of 
the  gangs.'  " 

My  point  is  that  the  pliysical  educator  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
of  the  regular  school  who  is  equipjK'd  to  render  the  great  and 
needed  social  service  along  the  line  of  socializing  the  instincts. 
Why  cannot  this  fighting  instinct  be  recognized  in  such  ways  in 

*  Sec  ll»e  author's  "The  Fighting  Instinct:  Its  Place  in  Life,"  Sitrt'ey,  Sept.,  J9J5. 
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cducaiioii  that  it  ivill  function  properly  out  of  school  even  under 
our  most  difficult  city  conditions?  This  is  the  call  to  physical 
education.  That  much  can  be  done  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
play  leaders  in  the  streets  have  in  instance  after  instance  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  hostile  gauges  to  bury  their  feuds  through 
friendly  conipoiiiive  .^ames. 

So  also  one  might  bring  to  our  aticnlion  striking  illustrations 
relative  to  other  instincts  and  innate  tendencies  and  show  that 
here  in  the  field  of  the  instincts  efficient  moral  training  must  take 
its  beginning.  As  Professor  Dewey  says:  "All  conduct  springs 
ultimately  out  of  native  instinct?;  and  impulses."  And  Professor 
Perry,  '"I  hc  selt-presei  vative  impulse  of  the  simplest  ort^anisni 
is  the  initial  bias  from  which,  by  a  conlmuous  progression  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  intent,  have  s^M  ung  the  service  of  mankind 
and  the  love  of  God."  Thus  we  see  that  the  demands  of  struc- 
ture for  function  may  be  "original  virtue"  and  not  "original  sin." 
There  is  a  power  within  us  which  is  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness.  Virtues  are  rooted  in  instincts;  vice  is  obstructed 
sequence,  thwarted  growth,  arrested  development;  and  through 
play,  when  that  is  rightly  understood,  man  reaches  his  highest 
moral  development.  Even  to  ideals  of  sacrifice  and  voluntary 
endurance  of  pain,  play  answers,  anr!  is  not.  ativ  more  than  happi- 
ness, conditioned  always  by  a  maxinuiin  of  immediate  pleasurable 
feelings.  Paulson  says:  "The  goal  at  which  the  will  aims  does 
not  consist  in  a  maximum  of  pleasurable  feelings,  but  in  the 
normal  exercise  of  the  vital  functions  for  which  the  species  is 
predisposed."  The  problem  of  ethics  is  to  set  forth  in  general 
outline  the  forms  of  life  for  which  human  nntnre  is  predisposed. 
The  physical  educator,  in  the  field  of  play,  holds  the  biological 
vantage  ground  to  morality.  There  is  no  other  who  can  take  his 
place. 

The  divorce  of  the  instincts  from  education  has  been  the  cause 

of  barbaric  sjKjrts  in  every  age  frriui  that  of  the  Coliseum  in  Rome 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  instincts  have  been  recoi^- 
nized  more  and  more  in  education  is  the  reason  why  we  are  civi- 
lizing more  and  more  our  great  sports.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  some  of  our  social  pastimes  have  progressed  as  far.  Modem 
dancing,  for  example,  is  fraught  with  grayer  dangers  perhaps 
than  in  any  previous  period.  Here  the  pliysical  educator  ha*?  an 
u[)i Mirtuniiv  also  for  i^reat  social  service.  The  dance  iuslruclor 
in  the  scbools  should  inliucnce  the  dance  ideals  in  all  the  com- 
munity. It  is  only  by  knowing  the  language  of  the  dance  that  the 
evils  of  dancing  can  be  elTectually  checked.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  jVIanhattan  Porough  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  100,000 
yonnt:  jnoiile  are  dancing  each  week,  sometimes  under  deplorable 
condiiioii:^  and  ideals.  The  genesis  of  the  social  dance  was  in 
religious  expression  and  ceremony.  From  a  form  of  prayer  it 
has  too  often  become  a  form  of  preying  on  the  innocent  by  human 
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beastb.  The  dance  has  expressed  four  things:  reHgion,  drama, 
courtship,  art.  By  making  the  dance  speak  consciously  to  the 
dancer  its  true  language,  is  the  only  way  to  safeguard  properly 
this  beautiful  and  ^ilutary  form  of  self-expression.  And  this  is 

not  a  girl  problem  only,  it  is  a  boy  problem  also.  Many  a  society 
girl  by  a  misuse  of  the  language  of  the  dance,  after  the  dance  is 
over,  virtually,  if  unwittingly,  turns  a  boy  over  to  the  professional 
street  walker  who  has  learned  to  wait  outside  of  society's  ball 
room.  As  a  prominent  physical  educator  said  recently :  "A  man 
no  longer  has  to  go  to  the  tenderloin,  the  tenderloin  has  come 
to  society."  No  one  else  is  so  com[)ctent  to  snlvc  the  dance  prob- 
lem from  the  educational  side  as  the  physical  educator  who  knows 
and  heeds  the  language  of  the  dance  she  teaches. 

Another  social  service  a  greater  physical  education  could 
render,  is  through  the  exercise  and  control  of  the  emotions. 
General  education  is  almost  wholly  divorced  from  the  emotions, 
and  conventional  i>hysical  education  is  not  far  behind  in  this  fault. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  when  education  fails  to  develop  the  intel- 
lect with  relation  to  the  emotions  or  fails  to  exercise  and  control 
'  the  emotions  with  relation  to  the  intellect.  Tragedies  abound 
among  highly  educated  and  intelligent  people  because  the  intellect 
and  the  emotion<^  have  in  education  and  life  become  habituated 
to  unrelated  action,  l  lie  truly  sane  are  those  whose  intellects  and 
emotions  function  with  relation  to  each  other.  Education,  as  was 
suggested  above,  must  gain  control  and  direction  of  instincts  and 
emotions  under  great  stress.  Where  except  in  physical  education 
as  related  to  play  can  the  instincts  and  the  emotions  ("Instinctive 
reactions  and  eniotinnal  expressions  shade  imperceptibly  into  each 
other."  James.),  such  as  rivalry,  sense  of  fairness,  sell-a.^serlion, 
cooperation,  anger,  resentment,  pugnacity,  suggestibility,  loyalty, 
sympathy,  sacrifice,  love,  hate,  desire,  fear,  jealousy,  modesty, 
shame,  sociability,  sccretiveness,  hero  worship,  and  others,  which 
are  the  root  sources  of  character  and  the  virtues,  be  given  free 
but  api>rn]>rjately  relat<*d  expression?  Here,  surely,  education 
is  a  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  crises,  and  nowhere  else  and 
in  no  way  else  can  there  be  any  adequate  preparation  for  the  meet- 
ing of  moral  crises  than  in  such  activities  as  habituate  to  right 
reaction  under  great  emotional  stress. 

Every  one  here  could  flonbtle^s,  after  a  niomont's  thought, 
recall  illustration  after  illustration  lu  point  wliat  lia*^  just  been 
said.  To  cite  one  example  only:  President  ihwiug  relates  how 
one  of  the  best  football  players  in  Western  Reserve  came  to  him 
and  said  he  must  withdraw  from  the  football  team.  His  reason 
was  that  in  the  heat  of  the  c^ame  he  could  not  down  the  *'bad 
blood"  and  was  irresistibly  teni]itcd  to  some  unsportsmanlike  play 
against  his  opponent.  A  prominent  .social  worker  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  should  not  attend  a  certain  important  public  con- 
ference because  he  said,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  sure  to  say  things 
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which  he  should  not  say.  These  men  did  not  have  too  much  feel- 
ing; too  much  anger;  too  much  resentment;  they  did  not  have 
it  properly  trained.  The  advice  to  both  was  to  get  into  the  game 
and  to  temper,  control  and  direct  their  pugnacity  toward  a  higher 

and  better  expre'J^inn.  ^ 

Frofcb>(>r  Simon  X.  Patten,  in  "Product  and  Climax,"  says: 
"The  present  situation  is  un.saiisfaciory  because  we  compromise 
between  opposing  schemes  of  morality  instead  of  rigidly  excluding 
the  old  and  giving  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  new.  Character,  for 
example,  is  thought  of  as  resistance^  struggle  and  sacrifice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  activity,  hope  ailfr  faitli  on  the  other.  \\q  hold 
to  cerenion\  the  ha^i<^  of  relij^ion,  and  want  the  in>piratii»n 
that  comes  only  by  breaking  tlirough  cstabhslied  routine.  W  e  talk 
much  of  the  sweet  uses  of  ad^i^rsity  and  hardship,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  desire  good  physical  conditions  and  are  eager  to 
participate  in  movements  eradipCCting  the  evils  that  made  adver- 
sity seem  sweet,  hardship  a  necessity.  We  want  our  children  to 
retain  the  plasticity  of  yonthr  and  yet  we  believe  in  a  di^eiplinary 
education  and  love  to  pul>iliem  at  ditiicult  tasks  having  no  end 
but  rigidity  of  action  and 'a  narrower  viewpoint.  At  the  same 
breath  we  ask  for  heroes*  and  demand  more  democracy.  In  all 
these  and  many  other  ways  we  want  the  restraint  and  fii'^cipline 
of  the  old,  and  yet  are  keenly  desirous  of  the  plasticity,  clhciency 
and  vigor  of  the  new.  There  is  no  better  way  of  making  this 
clear  than  by  giving  a  table  that  puts  the  contrasted  concepts  in 
parallel  columns." 


Deficit. 


Surplus. 


pain 

will  power 

punishment 

strugKle 

a  strenuous  life 

revolution 

discipline 

renunciation 

mystery 

unworldliness 

charity 

sacrifice 

fear 

depression 

humility 

prajrer 

the  marvelous 

miracles 
hero  worship 
heaven 

salvation 
atonement 


hell 
sin 


pl(  ri<nre 

improved  conditions 
social  standards 

cor»perat!'m 

a  normal  lite 

revelation 

in'^piratinn 

acliie\  cinent 

science 

foresight 

thrift 

generosity 

good  humor 
hope 
faith 
praise 

the  dramatic 

ideals 

love  of  humanity 
Utopia 

merit 

regeneration 

overwork 

misery 
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Professor  Patten  suggests  that,  "If  we  have  gone  so  far  from 
the  old  scheme  of  salvation  that  no  general  return  to  it  is  possible, 
the  only  available  plan  of  advance  lies  in  the  eradication  of  the 
'deficit'  elements  in  our  morality  and  religion."   But  the  deficit 

elements  have  been  of  j^rcnt  vnlnc  in  the  evolution  of  the  race 
and  they  cannot  safelx  be,  nnd  ought  not  to  be,  eradicated.  It  is 
the  physical  educator  wiio  can  reconcile  the  old  moral  standards 
with  the  new.  In  a  greater  physical  education,  in  the  field  of  play, 
there  remains  abundant  opportunity  for  the  voluntary,  even  eager, 
experience  of  pain,  punisliment,  struggle,  will  power,  discipline, 
renunciation,  sacrifice,  even  fear,  and  other  "deficit"  elements, 
that  alone  can  build  deep  aiul  strong  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  the  highest  character  can  be  built. 

My  third  suggestion  is  that  physical  education  should  be  related 
to  the  arts.  If,  as  Dr.  Wood  defines  it,  physical  education  is  the 
trainint;  of  ilie  l)ody  as  tbe  instrument  of  the  mind,  that  perfect 
trainin<^  nuist  involve  lines  oi  motor  expression  that  have  large 
menial  content. 

The  gravest  defect  of  certain  forms  of  physical  training  has 
been  the  divorce  of  thought  and  exercise.  A  perfect  instru- 
ment of  the  mind  must  express  thought  or  it  by  so  far  fails  of 

being  an  instrument  of  tlie  niinrl  at  all,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not 
stultify  the  mind.  All  pbysical  exercises  should  express  thought, 
emotion,  ideal  and  the  keener  the  thought,  the  deeper  the  emo- 
tion, and  the  more  beautiful  the  ideal,  the  more  worthy  the  exer- 
cise. This  is  the  reason  why  play  surpasses  fornisu  exercise, 
and  becomes,  as  T)r.  11  ill  says,  as  much  soul  as  body. 

The  arts  afford  motor  activity  with  large  mental  content,  quite 
necessary  as  a  complement  of  much  of  the  motor  activity  of 
conventional  training.  Among  the  Greeks,  physical  training  was 
not  so  differentiated  from  the  arts  or  from  general  educational 
ends  as  with  us.  and  Guts  Muths,  the  predecessor  of  Jahn, 
definitely  included  manual  training  among  his  "pedagogical  physi- 
cal exercises." 

There  has  been  much  to  show  the  relation  of  motor  develop- 
ment to  the  mental  development  of  the  child.  Development  of 
larger  motor  areas,  develop  tbe  region  of  brain  control  of  both 
movement  and  thought.  As  Mosso  says,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  discover  just  how  brain  cells  that  control  movement  differ 
from  brain  cells  that  control  ihouj^ht.  Now  we  would  naturally 
infer  that  development  of  finer  motor  coordinations  would  make 
for  greater  fineness  and  subtilty  of  thinking.  This  certainly  was 
the  conclusion  of  Mosso  in  "Psychic  Processes  and  Muscular 
Kxercises."  Physical  trainiTij^  would  not  seem  complete  without 
exercises  involving  fine  motor  control  such  as  we  find  in  the  con- 
structive plays  of  children.  If  physical  education  involves  only 
large  muscle  combinations,  it  may  develop  physical  energy  and 
reserve  power  of  great  value  in  sustaining  the  higher  and  more 
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subtle  mental  processes,  but  can  hardly  increase  the  quality  and 
sublilty  of  those  processes. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  dramatic  play  as  of  constructive  play. 
Dramatic  play  involves  muscular  coordination  far  finer  and  more 
subtile  than  is  possible  in  foinial  dictated  exercises.  The  expres- 
sion of  thought  and  emotion  in  dramatic  action  would  seem  indis- 
pensable in  any  system  of  physical  education  truly  scientific. 

In  this  connection  there  is  much  that  might  be  said,  but  it  would 
require  another  paper  to  treat  the  topic  adequately.  The  whole 
field  of  emotional  expression  both  directly  and  indirectly  or 
dramatically  is  of  supreme  importance.  Recreation  for  the  peo- 
ple is  needed  not  so  much  as  a  relief  from  overwork  as  a  relief 
from  under^expression.  The  New  York  Times  said  recently, 
''Curiously,  as  soon  as  men  get  loose  they  go  and  get  tight/* 
This  expresses  facctiou'^ly  the  truth  that  man  will  break  away 
from  humdrum,  and  sut^gcsts  that  education  and,  particularly, 
physical  education,  which  holds  a  natural  vantage  ground  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  instincts  and  emotions,  should  con- 
scientiously accept  this  great^^ocial  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
emotional  expression.  When  physical  education  allies  itself  to 
play  and  rcc  i  cation,  it  finds  abundant  opportunity  for  activity  in 
both  these  fields. 

To  sura  up :  *'A  Greater  Phjrsical  Education"  will  be  related  to 
biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  ethics,  as  truly  as  to  anatomy 
and  physiology.  A  "Greater  Physical  Education"  will  recognize 
the  place  of  constructive  and  dramatic  play  in  relation  to  a  finer 
bodily  cniitrol  and  j^rcater  subtilty  of  thinkint:.  "A  Greater 
Physical  Kducation"  will  accept  its  opportunity  for  great  social 
service  through : 

1.  The  conservation  and  socializing  of  the  instincts. 

2.  The  training  and  control  of  the  emotions. 

3.  The  development  and  education  of  the  powers  of  expres- 
sion. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  sticfc^est  into  what  broad  fields  of 
activity,  such  as  athletic*',  recreation,  and  pageantry,  physical  edu- 
cation may  lead  and  iiow  it  will  operate.  The  purpose  will  have 
been  attained  if  the  general  educational  and  great  social  oppor- 
tunity  and  responsibility  of  the  physical  educator  have  been 
clearly  established.  As  Job  said  to  his  comforters,  "Surely,  ye 
are  the  pcnple/'  one  may  say  to  physical  trainers,  "Surely,  ye  are 
the  educators." 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MOTOR  ACTIVITY  TO 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION.* 

FRED  E.  LEONARD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  HYGIENE  AND  PilYSI- 
CAL  EDUCATION  IN  ODESLIN  COLLEGE. 

Two  contradictory  views  of  the  human  body  have  at  various 
times  profoundly  influenced  the  attitude  of  educators  toward  its 
care  and  traininjx.   One,  which  we  may  term  the  ascetic,  reflects 

the  dualistic  plnlosopliy  of  Oriental  relii^ions.  Men  believed  that 
evil  inheres  in  matter,  of  whatever  sort,  while  mind  or  spirit  is 
essentially  divine  and  pure ;  and  it  followed  as  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary that  soul  and  body  must  wage  perpetual  warfare  on  each 
other.  Throt^h  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy  this  tenet 
found  its  way  into  southern  Europe  very  early  in  the  Chri>tian 
era,  and  furthered  by  reaction  from  the  extreme  luxury  and 
self -indulgence  which  characterized  the  decadent  pagan  society 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  by  the  effects  of  persecution,  which 
led  to  a  glorification  of  martyrdom  and  caused  pain  and  torment 
to  be  considered  meritorious  of  themselves,  it  gave  its  impress  to 
Christianity.  Asceticism  thus  became  a  part  of  the  accepted 
teacliin<(-  of  the  Church  and  the  practice  of  a  large  pr'>^Hirtion  of 
her  leaders  and  adherents.  Mortification  of  the  body  took  on 
all  the  dignity  of  a  religious  exercise,  and  the  self-torture  of  the 
hermit  and  the  monk  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  means  and 
measure  of  spiritual  growth. 

In  the  monastery  and  cathedral  schools,  the  chief  seats  of 
learnint^  from  the  sixth  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  (he 
iiiedieval  universities  of  a  later  period,  the  care  and  training  of 
the  body  had  no  place.  Provision  for  lawful  amusements  was 
rarely  made,  and  liarmless  attempts  at  pleasure  were  not  unfre- 
quently  re<^arded  with  a  de<;ree  of  hostility  merited  only  by  actual 
vice  and  erimc.  Somewhat  similar  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
<lition  in  our  own  colleges  during  the  generation  that  preceded  the 
Civil  War. 

According  to  the  second  view,  the  bioldgic  or  physiologic,  the 
body  is  a  machine  with  which  man  does  his  work  in  the  world. 
Care  and  training  are  necessary  that  it  may  l)e  i)erfect  in  all  its 
parts  at  maturity,  and  handled  skilfully  and  economically.  Hux- 
ley stated  the  idea  in  a  nuibhcll  m  an  address  to  the  South  London 
Working  Men's  College,  in  1868,  when  he  began  his  definition 
of  a  liberally  educated  man  by  saying  that  he  must  have  been 
"so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 

*  Read  at  tli«  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Middle  West  Society  of  Ph^ucol 
Education  and  Hygiene,  Chicago,  May  1.  191 S. 
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will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 

mechaiii-ni.  it  is  capable  of."  John  I-<H  ke,  one  of  the  commanding 
figures  in  the  centuries:  of  transition  from  medievnl  to  modern 
methods  ui  thought,  had  grasped  the  same  idea  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before.  Discussing  tlie  hygiene  of  childlioud,  in  his 
'Thoughts  on  Education"  (1(»93),  he  advises  parents  to  "keep 
the  body  in  strength  and  vigor,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  obey  and 

execute  the  orders  of  tlie  mind  \  sound  mind  in  a  sound 

Ixjdy  is  a  short  but  full  dcsoription  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world: 
he  that  lias  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  that 
wants  either  of  them  will  be  but  little  the  better  for  anything 
else.  ....  He  whose  mind  directs  not  wisely  will  never  take  the 
right  way;  and  he  whose  body  is  crazy  and  feeble  will  never  be 
able  to  advance  in  it."  In  I^ook  I  of  Rons^enii's  "lunile,"  too, 
we  are  told:  "The  body  nui--t  nee<l>  l»e  vi^^orous  in  order  to  obey 

the  >oul ;  a  good  servant  ought  lo  be  robust  Tiic  weaker 

the  body,  the  more  it  commands;  the  stronger  it  is,  the  better 
it  obeys." 

I  doubt  whether  biology  can  furnish  a  stronger  argument  for 
physical  training  than  that  wliieh  is  yielded  by  a  study  of  the  part 
played  by  motor  activity  in  the  evolution  of  hii^her  fonns  of 
animal  lite,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  led  lo  the  type  of  body 
which  man  now  possesses.  Professor  J,  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst 
Collie,  in  his  most  suggestive  book  on  "Growth  and  Fdncation." 
sums  up  the  facts  as  follows :  "The  protozoa  developed  a  single 
cell  or  grouped  thc-e  cells  in  colonies  with  no  tissues  or  true 
origans.  During  the  zoophytic  stage  the  digestive  and  repruduc- 
ii\e  organs  were  started.  W  orms  introduced  muscular  locomo- 
tion. This  step  in  advance  was  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  the  respiratory,  excretory,  and  circulatory  organs,  represented 
in  our  !)odies  by  lungs,  kidneys,  aiul  heart  and  l)lood-vessels. 
Swifter  locomotion  called  forth  the  hiiilier  sense  organs,  which 
reacted  on  the  foremost  ganglion  of  the  body,  and  stimulated  its 
development  into  a  brain.  At  the  same  time  the  muscles  were, 
doing  a  similar  work  t^  .u  ard  the  development  of  a  spinal  marrow, 
though  brain  and  spinal  marrow  do  not  actually  appear  until 
the  time  of  vertebrates.  The  development  of  tlie  api>endages 
called  out  the  cerebellum ;  and  their  higher  use  in  mammals  de- 
veloped Meynert's  projeciion  area  in  the  cortex,  which  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  use  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
cortex  develops  steadily  through  mammals.  The  association 
areas  become  lari^e  in  arlioreal  mammals,  and  culminate  as  the 
mental  centers  in  man.  The  development  of  the  hea\  v  funda- 
mental uuiscles  necessitated  and  stimulaletl  the  development  of 
our  vital  organs :  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  These  form  a  closely 
related  group.  Muscular  exercise  is  still  necessary  for  the  devel-* 
opment  and  maintenance  of  these  organs  in  the  individual  man  or 
child.    They  respond  to  muscular  stimuli  as  they  never  do  to 
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those  of  the  brain  Mental  exercise  of  a  logical  sort  has 

added  only  the  fintshiiig  touches  to  the  development  of  the  brain. 
It  originated  as  a  switdiboard  between  sensory  stimtdi  and  mus- 
cular movement.  It  is  still  n  part  of  the  pfreat  neuromuscular  sys- 
tem. Brain  and  nnisclc  are  never  divorced  in  the  action  of  healthy 
higher  animals  or  of  healthy  men.  They  should  not  be  divorced 
in  the  education  of  the  child." 

The  muscular  system,  then,  as  Professor  Tyler  says,  "must  be 
of  far  greater  importance  and  have  far  larger  latent  capacities 
than  we  have  usually  supposed.  It  is  the  stratej^ic  renter  from  and 
tlirou<,di  which  we  can  reach,  exorcise,  and  strent,^then  all  the 
organs  essential  lo  lite,  but  which  arc  beyond  the  direct  control 
of  the  will."  It  is  also  "the  key  to  the  development  of  the  brain. 
....  Nervous  development  followed  the  increase  of  locomotion 
and  increased  use  of  the  sense-orjjans,  especially  of  the  eyes. 
Arboreal  life  and  the  n<e  of  the  hand  were  exceedingly  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  cortex."  In  the  case  o£  man 
himself,  physical  exertion  has  been  an  almost  universal  condition 
of  existence,  down  to  recent  times,  and  to  it  we  largely  owe  our 
present  type  of  body.  As  Dr.  Gulick  puts  it,  "A  biologist,  havin<; 
brought  to  him  a  human  body  and  being  asked  for  a  statement  of 
its  functions  from  an  examination  of  the  structure,  would  say 
that  both  in  form  and  function  the  organism  must  have  been 
adapted  to  a  life  of  considerable  muscular  exertion;  that  the 
lungs  as  well  as  the  heart  indicated  far  more  capacity  than  would 
be  needed  for  a  life  exclusively  or  even  largely  sedentary ;  and 
finally,  that  the  nervous  system  was  de*^iprned  predominantly  for 
the  initiation  or  control  of  muscular  movements  No  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  evolutionist  to  show  that  the  necessity  for 
muscular  exercise  has  been  constant  and  predominant  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  life  of  the  species ;  that  it  has  been  so  con- 
stant and  so  large  a  factor  in  adjustment  to  the  total  environ- 
ment as  to  have  had  a  chief  sliare  in  deteniiinini;  the  character 
of  the  organism  itself ;  and  that  those. conditions  which  have  Ijeen 
decisive  in  determining  the  form  and  functions  of  the  organism 
are  the  conditions  in  which  it  functionates  the  best." 

Thi';  >l(it,'-ic  view  of  the  body  as  a  «:ervant  of  the  mind,  and  the 
recogmtion  of  motor  activity  as  fundamental  in  education,  have 
led  to  the  general  intruducliun  of  courses  in  hygiene  and  the 
rudiments  of  human  phy  siology  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  to  widespread  attempts  to  supply  facilities  for 
bodily  exercise,  with  more  or  le^s  provision  of  expert  oversight 
and  systematic  instruction.  Such  steps  mark  a  noteworthy  ad- 
vance in  the  rig^ht  direction,  and  yet  they  indicate  only  a  i)artial 
grasp  of  the  real  significance  and  purpose  of  physical  education. 
For  there  is  stilt  a  third  view  of  the  relation  of  body  and  mind, 
the  psycho fliysic,  which  finds  increasingly  clear  and  forceful 
expression  in  the  recent  home  and  foreign  literature  of  physical 
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training,  particularly  that  relating  to  playgrounds  and  athletic 
sports,  and  which  supjq^csts  that  hitherto  we  have  bnrcly  crossed 
the  threshold  of  opporiunity  and  obligation.  MontaiuniL-  fore- 
shadowed it  in  chapter  2o  of  the  "Essays"  (1580),  when  he  says: 
"Our  very  exercises  and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music, 
dancing,  hunting,  riding,  and  fencing,  will  prove  to  be  a  good 

part  of  our  study  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we 

are  training  up;  it  is  a  man,  and  we  ou^ht  not  to  divide  him  into 
two  parts."  in  a  word,  the  whole  man  is  reached  through  his 
motor  activities,  and  is  involved  in  liicin.  Mind  and  Ixxiy  are 
interdependent,  and  what  we  have  been  calling  physical  training 
may,  if  properly  applied,  make  direct  and  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  pn^ess  of  the 
child  and  youth. 

It  is  time  that  we  adopted  a  new  di Tmitton  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  term  has  been  used,  as  in  Sijcnccr's  "Education,"  to 
include  the  entire  personal  hygiene  of  childhood  and  youth. 
Others  have  understood  by  it  the  systematic  exercise  of  the 
neuromuscular  mechanism  for  the  correction  of  defects  or  de- 
formities, for  the  restoration  or  preservation  of  health,  and  to 
secure  ready  control  of  the  human  machine  and  right  motor 
habits — R  view  which  makes  the  physical  results  the  chief  or 
only  ones.  A  better  usage,  and  one  more  in  conformity  with  the 
present  conception  of  man's  nature  as  a  unit,  is  that  wiiich  re- 
gards his  motor  activities  as  a  means  of  influencing  for  good 
the  entire  individual — ^in  mind  and  character  as  well  as  in  body; 
it  employs  the  word  physical  to  denote  the  means,  and  not  the 
end. 

From  the  time  of  the  Athenian  philosophers  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day  men  have  always  realized,  more  or  less  consciously,  tlie 
truth  embodied  in  such  a  definition.  The  Greek  gymnastics — 
contests  in  wrestling,  running,  jumping,  throwing  the  spear  and 

the  discus — were  intended  to  develop  the  body  and  the  zvill.  At 
the  01ymj)ic  and  other  pan-Hellenic  games  spectat(jrs  witnessed 
striking  exhibitions  of  htnnan  strcnijth,  skill,  speed,  and  endu- 
rance; but  also  of  conceniraicd  and  intense  effort,  resoluteness, 
alertness,  presence  of  mind,  resourcefulness,  steadfastness,  and 
perseverance.  For  the  Roman  youth,  at  least  during  the  years  of 
the  Republic,  when  every  citizen  except  those  of  the  lowest  class 
was  liable  to  military  service  for  thirty  years  after  his  entrance 
into  man's  estate,  the  life  of  the  camp,  the  march,  and  the  battle- 
field promoted  not  only  physical  hardihood  and  skill  in  personal 
combat,  but  self-mastery,  subordination,  physical  and  moral  cour- 
age, and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation.  The  ascetic  con- 
ception of  the  relalirtn  of  body  and  mind  or  sotil,  while  it  was 
fundamentally  wron<,^  in  that  it  made  the  former  the  enemy  of 
the  latter,  yet  recognized  tlie  etTects  of  mtempcrate  yielding  to 
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bodily  promptings  upon  the  life  of  the  spirit;  and  it  is  worth 

notin.cf  that  not  only  did  it  lead  to  broken  health,  such  as  embit- 
tered the  lives  of  some  of  the  greatest  among  the  Church  fathers, 
but  long-continued  austerities  and  overwrought  emotions  pro- 
duced a  disordered  nervous  system  and  supplied  all  the  condi- 
tions  for  hallucination.  Lecky  has  also  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain moral  qualities  that  suffered  from  the  prevailing  conception 
of  excellence,  "^^'hat  may  be  called  a  strong  animal  nature" — he 
says,  "a  nature,  that  is,  in  which  the  passions  are  in  vigorous,  and 
at  the  same  time  healthy  action,  is  tliat  in  which  we  should  most 
naturally  expect  to  find  good  humor,  frankness,  generosity,  active 
courage,  sanguine  energy,  buoyancy  of  temper.  (Thesel  are 
much  more  rarely  found,  either  in  natures  that  arc  essentially 
fee!)le  or  effeminate,  or  in  natures  that  have  been  artiticially 
emasculated  by  penances,  distorted  from  their  original  tendency, 
and  habitually  held  under  severe  control."  But  the  hermit  of 
early  Catholic  legends  was  gradually  displaced  as  a  popular  hero 
by  the  knight,  and  militar>^  Christianity,  as  typified  in  the  three 
orders  of  soldier-monks  which  had  their  origin  in  the  twelfth 
century,  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the  ascetic  ideal. 
The  training  of  the  knight  stood  in  sliarp  contrast  to  tlie  educa- 
tion imparted  in  the  monastery  schools,  and  the  practices  of 
chivalry  were  a  schooling  in  knightly  virtues,  as  well  as  in  horse- 
manship and  the  adroit  use  of  weapons. 

The  popular  gymnastic  societies  {Turmrrettie)  of  Germany, 
which  now  number  over  eleven  thousand  and  have  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  more  than  a  million  men,  are  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
of  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  in  the  years  1810-1818,  and  reflect 
his  spirit  and  aims.  Such  a  thing  as  a  formal  training  in  gym- 
nastics was  foreign  to  lu*s  purpose  '!1ie  essential  feature  was 
the  active,  wholesome,  common  life  ni  liie  open  air,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  harmony  and  to  kituile  public  spirit.  Many  a 
German  teacher  who  had  fought  in  Liitzow's  or  some  other  vol- 
unteer corps  in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813),  and  joined  in  the 
stirring  songs  of  Karl  Theodor  Korner  about  the  campfire  or  on 
the  march,  went  back  to  his  classroom  filled  with  a  desire  to  sec 
developed  in  his  young  charges  a  stronger  patriotism,  a  .simpler, 
more  vigorous,  and  more  manly  type  of  life,  less  regard  for  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  wealth,  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
a  willingness  to  unite  with  others  for  the  'common  welfare. 
Jahn's  Turucn  was  intended  to  secure  these  very  ends  and  had 
demonstrated  its  |X)wer  to  du  so,  and  hence  the  remarkable  spread 
of  outdoor  gjninasia  of  the  Berlin  type  throughout  Prussia  and 
in  other  German  states  in  the  years  1814-1818.  Ling,  who  opened 
in  1814  the  Royal  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  in  Stockholm, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  before  his  death 
twenty-five  years  later  had  laid  the  foundation  of  Swedish  mili- 
tary, medical,  and  school  gymnastics,  was  also  elected  to  a  seat 
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in  the  Swedish  Academy  as  a  tribute  to  his  literary  works.  These 

deal  with  the  mythology  and  ancient  legendary  history  of  the 
Scandina\  ian  races,  and  with  momentous  epochs  in  Swedish  his- 
tory. And  yet  l  ing's  was  not  a  double  life,  for  whether  teaching 
or  writing  he  souLiht  to  revive  in  his  countrymen  the  old  Norse 
vigor  ot  budy  aiul  cliaraclcr,  so  that  they  might  niecl  and  thrust 
back  the  enemies  who  threatened  from  every  side.  Spiess,  the 
father  of  school  gymnastics  in  Germany,  in  his  attempt  to  organ- 
ize the  gynmastic  material  and  incorporate  physical  training  in 
the  curriculum  as  an  intej^ral  factor,  realized  tliat  the  school 
should  concern  itself  with  the  whole  life  of  the  young,  and  that 
gynmastics  was  a  means  of  education,  to  be  treated  on  an  equality 
with  other  branches  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

In  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of 
Harvard  University  in  ISO^?,  President  Francis  A.  Walker  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  favorite  athletics  of  to-day  are,  in 
great  measure,  such  as  call  for  mure  than  mere  strength  and 
swiftness.  They  demand  also  courage,  coolness,  steadiness  of 
nerve,  quickness  of  apprehension,  resourcefulness,  self-knowl- 
edge, self-reliance.  Further  still,  they  often  demand  of  the  con- 
testants the  ability  to  work  with  others,  power  of  combination, 
readiness  to  snlxirdinate  selfish  impulses,  personal  desires,  and 
even  individual  credit  to  a  conimuu  cud.  These  are  all  qualities 
useful  in  any  profession;  in  some  professions  they  are  of  high 
value;  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  is  the  normal  effect  of 
certain  kinds  of  athletic  sports  to  develop  these  qualities  among 
the  contestants,  as  well  as  to  afford  impressive  examples  to  the 
minds  ul  the  spectators.  .  . ".  .  It  is  unquestionably  the  opinion 
of  most  educated  Englishmen  that  the  cultivation  of  (football] 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  country  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  courage,  address,  and  energy  with  which  the  graduates 
of  Rugby,  lUon.  and  Harrow  have  made  their  way  through 
dangers  and  over  difiiculties  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe."  Well 
might  Browning  make  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  exclaim:  "Nor  soul  helps 
flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul!"  and  again,  "Thy  body 
at  its  best,  I '    .  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way!** 

Discardinu;,  then,  the  ascetic  view  as  no  longer  tenable,  and 
accepting  both  the  biologfjc  anf!  the  psychophysic  as  together  sup- 
plying tlie  foundation  on  which  our  argument  is  to  be  built  up, 
let  us  next  remind  ourselves  that  phenomenal  changes  occurring 
within  the  memory  of  our  own  parents  have  largely  robbed  the 
home  and  daily  occypations  of  their  power  to  furnish  physical 
activity,  and  have  made  it  necc'^'^ary  for  the  community  to  meet 
the  need  through  the  agency  ot  tlie  --ihonl  and  the  playground. 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  ceiUury  it  was  still  true  that  the 
farm,  and  in  the  town  the  home  with  its  "chores"  about  house, 
bam,  yard,  and  garden  provided  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
young  a  motor  training  that  was  in  many  respects  ideal.  But 
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now,  with  an  abruptness  of  transition  that  is  fairly  startling,  the 
massing  of  population  in  cities  and  the  .substitution  of  machinery 
for  human  muscle  have  practically  banished  these  factors  in 
education  from  the  lives  of  all  but  a  few.  To  quote  again  from 
Professor  Tyler:  "It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  very  large 
fraction  of  our  population  has  exchanged  rural  for  urban  life 
during  the  last  two  generations,  and  also  that  as  fast  as  we  can 
we  are  exchanging  a  life  of  muscular  effort  in  the  open  air  for 
one  of  brain-work  indoors.  We  avoid  manual  labor.  The  farms 
are  deserted ;  store,  office,  and  desk  are  crowded.  The  average 
child  needs  far  more  outdoor  exercise  to-day  than  a  century  ago; 
he  actually  has  far  less  than  used  to  be  furnished  by  the  farm, 
and  in  the  city  he  has  very  little,  if  any  at  all.  He  begins  going 
to  school  much  younger,  and  the  school  year  is  almost  three  limes 
as  long.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  school  could  rightly  lay  all  its 
emphasis  on  books  and  learning ;  home  and  farm  insured  physical 
health  and  vigor,  all  kinds  of  manual  training,  ingenuity,  perse* 
verance,  and  efficiency." 

The  community  is  thus  confronted  with  a  new  problem,  one 
which  hitherto  the  family  has  for  t!ie  most  part  been  left  to 
solve  for  itself.  It  nmst  not  only  safeguard  the  bodily  welfare 
of  the  child,  under  the  changed  conditions,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  undreametl  of  by  our  fathers;  it  must  also  take  over  the 
task  of  providing  the  growing  boy  and  girl  and  the  adolescent 
with  an  amount  and  kind  of  motor  training  which  will  he  suffi- 
cient for  his  needs  at  every  stage  of  growth  and  development. 
The  gymnasium  and  the  playground  have  become  a  necessary 
part  of  the  educational  plant,  and  the  school  is  called  upon  to 
extend  its  curriculum  and  enlarge  its  powers  in  order  to  incor- 
porate and  control  these  educational  agencies.  Its  task  is  a  four- 
fold one:  first,  to  ronscrvc  the  health  of  the  individual  pupil  and 
tile  group ;  second,  to  give  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  personal, 
domestic,  and  public  hygiene ;  third,  to  provide  systematic  and 
progressive  physical  training  throughout  all  but  the  earlier  years; 
and  fourth,  to  organize  and  supervise  the  activities  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  athletic  field. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  duties  need  not  enter  into  our 
present  discussion.  As  to  the  reasons  for  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive physical  training  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  course,  and  regarding  the  manner  of  carrying  out  such  a 
comprehensive  plan,  there  is  still  a  surprising  confusion  of  ideas, 
even  among  men  who  have  made  a  professional  stn<1y  of  the  sub- 
ject and  who  ocini)y  conspicuous  positions  of  leadership.  Hay, 
games,  and  athletic  six)rts,  although  their  value  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  are  no  more  able  to  take  the  place  of  formal  gym- 
nastics than  are  the  popular  magazine,  the  picture  show,  and  the 
public  library  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  orderly  discipline  of 
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the  school  and  college.  1  here  are  drouping  heads  and  shoulders, 
bowed  backs,  and  flat  chests  which  must  be  made  to  yield  to 
carefully  chosen  corrective  exercises.  The  rudiments  of  neuro- 
muscular control  must  be  acquired  through  frequent  practice  of 
varied  forms  of  movement  graded  according  to  diBkuity  and 
nrjvancing  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  confinement  of 
the  (  lassroom  must  be  offset  by  vigorous  use  vi  ihc  Lirt^^c.  funda- 
nitnial  groups  of  muscles,  those  of  the  shoulder^,  trunk,  and 
legs,  whose  contractions  stimulate  the  activity  of  heart,  lungs  and 
skin.  The  foundations  of  self 'reliance,  courage,  and  decision  of 
character  must  be  laid  b>'  means  of  exercises  that  call  for  the 
overcoming  of  some  ditticulty,  or  that  present  the  element  nf 
dans^er  involver!  in  hanging  aiKi  swinging  by  the  arms  and  in 
junipmg  and  vaulting  r»ver  <>I,>tarU^. 

i  he  almost  endless  number  and  variety  of  such  exercises  make 
it  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  backward  and  to  pro* 
gress  by  easy  gradations  to  any  desired  degree  of  proficiency. 
Character  and  will-training,  no  less  than  the  purely  physical 
effects,  should  be  sou<;lit  frmn  tlic  start.  TTanj^iiif^  and  cliiiiliin^^ 
exercises  have  played  an  iniptntaiu  pari  in  Ijrinijino:  the  liuman 
thorax  to  its  present  shape  and  they  are  indispensable  factors  in 
promoting  its  due  development  in  every  individual,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  valuable  training  in  self-confidence  and  steadi- 
ness of  nerve.  Exercises  in  jumping  and  vaulting  are  a  veritable 
school  of  courage.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  fully  equi}'])c.l  <yym- 
na>iuni.  indoors  and  out.  is  needed  for  all  but  the  most  rudimen- 
tary and  meager  phy>ical  training,  h^very  pupil  must  be  readied 
by  this  orderly  discipline,  and  economy  of  time  and  space  requires 
that  the  system  and  method  be  most  carefully  elaborated.  Late 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring,  when  the  playground  is  usually 
deserted,  are  scasons  when  the  need  for  regular  exercise  is 
greatest. 

Jiut  the  hour  or  so  a  day  devoted  to  formal  physical  training  is 
far  from  sui)pl)  ing  all  the  motor  activity  required  for  the  normal 
development  of  the  child  and  youth.  It  is  desirable  that  a  still 
longer  time  be  spent  on  the  playground  and  athletic  iield.  Here 
ori^'anization  and  supervision  are  again  demanded,  but  onlv  with 
tiie  object  of  giving  each  in<lividnal  a  chance  to  play  ami  of  ]>re- 
venting  the  few  from  usurping  facilities  that  all  should  enjoy. 
Freedom  for  self-expression  and  self-control,  subject  only  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  the  dictate>  of  true  sportsmanship,  are 
the  very  e>>cnce  f)f  play.  .Social  and  moral  training  are  chief 
among  its  benefits,  and  the  teacher's  business  is  to  suggest  and 
lead,  not  to  dictate  or  compel.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have 
witnessed  such  a  rapid  spread  of  interest  in  games  and  athletic 
sports  and  such  a  growing  appreciation  of  their  educational  value, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  latter  in  schools  and  colleges  has  been 
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tlic  toi)ic  of  so  much  discussion,  that  furlhcr  treatment  here  is 
unnecessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  enthusiasm  for  such 
activities,  and  may  I  add  folk-  and  ardstk  dancing,  as  well,  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  or  neglecting  other  agencies  in  physi- 
cal education  which  are  no  less  essential. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  the  course  of  events  in 
Europe.  For  fifty  years  or  more  systematic  physical  training  has 
fomied  n  rcL^ular  part  of  jirimary  and  secondary  education  in  niost 
conlinental  cuunlrics,  and  in  JJenmark  and  Sweden  the  begin- 
nings date  back  a  full  century.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  movement  to  incorporate  such  discipline  in  the  school 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  first  serious  attempts  on  any 
large  scale,  if  we  omit  a  few  sporadic  cases,  fall  in  the  second  half 
of  the  decade  1880-1890,  and  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced 
as  yet  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  ty[)es  or  systems 
found  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  popular  gynmastic  society, 
which  affects  directly  adults  and  older  youths  only,  can  all  be 
reduced  to  three  elemental  forms — German  school  gymnastics, 
Swedish  school  .^ynmastics,  and  the  games  and  sports  of  the  Ei^- 
lish  pu1)lic  schools  and  universities.  To  the  Knj^'Ush  or  American 
visitor  on  the  Continent  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  universal 
mclusion  uf  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  in  elementary 
and  higher  schools  alike,  and  the  provision  of  fully  equipped 
indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasia,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
cities. 

As  rnifrht  be  expected,  the  three  types  of  physical  training, 
arising  independently,  have  begun  to  react  upon  each  other,  and 
have  been  copied  in  more  or  less  modified  and  composite  form 
by  the  educational  authorities  of  other  countries.  Books  on  edu- 
cation in  England  published  by  Paschal  Grousset  and  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin  in  the  decade  1880-1800  exerted  a  profound 
influence  on  French  thought  and  directed  attention  to  the  great 
iinT  Mjriancc  of  vigorous  open-air  exercise.  Since  J  HSU  ( ierinany 
has  had  a  Central  Committee  for  Promoting  Active  Games  and 
Athletic  SiK)rts,  which  has  conducted  a  well-organized  and  suc- 
cessful campaign.  The  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  simi- 
larly affected,  and  there  are  corresponding  societies  in  both  Nor- 
wiiy  and  Sweden.  Hn  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  school  gymnastics  in  the  Inst  few  derndes  has  been 
equally  noteworthy.  It  has  won  the  ailentiiiii  ami  mudihed  the 
practice  of  German  and  Swiss  teachers,  made  considerable  head- 
way in  France  and  Belgium,  and  almost  entirely  replaced  the 
older  Xaelitet^all  gymna'^tics  in  nenniark.  England  has  been 
slow  to  adoi)t  formal  training,  but  now  the  army  and  navy 
manuals  and  the  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  based 
Upon  the  Swedish  system.  It  has  also  been  introduced  as  a  gen- 
eral requirement  at  Eton  and  Rugby,  to  supplement  the  effects 
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of  outdoor  sports,  and  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Winchester,  at 
least,  among  the  public  schools,  now  possess  gymnasia  in  addition 

to  their  extensive  playgrounds. 

Thus  reason  and  experience  both  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  the  gymnasium  nor  the  playground  is  alone  bulticient,  but 
that  each  is  an  essential  part  in  a  complete  scheme  of  physical 
education. 
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EDITORIAL. 

MlUTARY  TKAINING  VS.  PHYSICAL.  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AND 

College. 

The  federal  government  and  various  states  are  consider Insf 
carefully  the  problem  of  military  preparedness  in  the  lii^ln  of 
the  present  world  war.  It  is  time  the  federal  and  state  i^overn- 
ment  gave  thought  to  this  problem  in  a  broad  constructive  way. 
What  is  the  problem  ?  What  are  the  needs  ? 

Some  military  authorities  feel  that  recent  wars,  the  present 
one  in  particular,  have  rendered  obsolete  the  present  military 
formations  and  the  drill  in  the  mnnttal  of  arms.  The  chief  quali- 
ties demanded  in  modern  warfare  are  the  ability  to  make  forced 
marches  following  railway  travel,  to  run,  to  dig  trenches,  to  get 
about  in  the  dark,  to  shoot  straight,  to  handle  machinery,  to  sleep 
under  adverse  mental  and  physical  surroundings,  to  subsist  on 
concentrated  and  canned  foods.  None  of  these  qualities  depends 
upon  skill  In  the  manual  of  arms  or  upon  the  old  military  forma- 
tions which  were  planned  for  operation  on  the  plains  of  Europe 
beiore  the  developiiicnl  ul  laudcrn  artillery,  the  machine,  gun  or 
the  aeropl.me.  The  modem  developments  with  the  federal  and 
state  troops  have  tended  away  from  the  restricted  movements 
of  military  marchinjj  and  the  use  of  the  manual  of  arms  toward 
extended  maneuvers  of  the  army  in  cami)  life.  This  more  vigor- 
ous activity  has  been  supplemented  b\  an  increa^^ing  amount 
of  time  devutcd  to  physical  education.  I  bi>  lias  been  true  in 
the  regular  army,  and  particularly  true  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  where  the  officers  arc  trained.  These  onicers'  schools 
have  a  thorough  course  in  physical  education  in  addition  to  their 
military  training.  The  military  traininff  given  in  the  srbool';  and 
colleges  has  been  of  the  restricted  kind,  largely  elementary  tac- 
tics and  manual  of  arms.  The  gun  too  often  given  the  college 
man  has  been  an  old  model  in  which  he  could  take  little  pride 
of  possession.  With  high  school  boys  it  has  been  an  inferior 
weapon  or  a  wooden  gun,  nuich  to  the  disgust  of  the  lK)y. 

Accordincf  to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Walter  L,  Houve  of  the 
Massachusetts  militia,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Massachusetts 
Military  Commission  on  October  20,  this  procedure  did  not  aid 
in  securing  recruits  for  the  militia  but  was  an  actual  hindrance 
to  their  enlistment.  Speaking  of  high  school  militia,  he  testified 
that  the  l)ovs  became  so  di'^s^usted  w  itli  the  monotonous  drill  in 
elementary  marcbiticf  and  in  the  manual  of  amis  that  they 
refrained  from  enlisting  later. 
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Fundamental  needs  of  a  soldier  largely  the  same  as  other  men. 

The  ronrjjanizatioTi  of  the  amiv  rlcmands  manv  f)f  the  finali- 
ties called  lur  in  the  gyninasiiini,  on  the  athletic  held  aiui  in  such 
activities  as  the  boy  scouts.  The  large  number  of  rejections  of 
recruits  indicates  the  deep  fundamental  need  for  men  with  more 
vigorous  hodies.  Tlie  report  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin,  chairman 
of  the  htalth  comniitttc  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  which  shows  that  insanity  is  incriasini,'  niore  than  twice 

as  fast  as  the  population,  that  heart  disease  is  o]  per  cent  more 
prevalent  than  fifty  years  kgo  and  kidney  disease  137  per  cent 
more  prevalent,  indicates  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
problem. 

The  basal  problem  is  the  vitality  of  the  young  men,  not  the  prob- 
lem of  high  school  boys'  learning  tactics. 

The  high  schools  have  not  yet  accepted  the  rudiments  of  milt' 
tary  preparedness  which  are  physical  fitness.  The  essentials  of 
military  preparedness  are:  first,  physical  fitness  for  a  soldier; 

seconfl.  vocational  '-kill  in  manufacturing  the  munitions  of  war. 
These  ends  may  he  secured  first  throni^h  as  thoroucrh  cnur>es  in 
physical  education  as  in  intellectual  education.  !Men  'arc  being 
rejected  in  considerable  numbers,  not  because  they  are  ignorant, 
but  because  they  have  inferior  bodies.  The  high  schools  have 
preempted  the  field  of  physical  education  for  adolescents  with* 
out  occnpyinjjf  it  for  either  boys  or  girls.  The  cities  have  given 
them  the  equipment  in  many  cases,  while  the  board  of  education 
has  administratively  made  it  impossible  to  use  it  in  ways  vigor- 
ously related  to  physical  efficiency.  The  time  allowed  for  exercise 
is  too  short.  Usually  bathing  is  prevented  by  the  time  schedule. 
The  inability  to  bathe  means  the  practical  exclusion  of  most  of 
the  fundamental  movements  related  to  health.  The  play  field 
and  ^n  iiiiniin^  pocil  sliould  be  added  to  the  e(jui()ment  and  used 
regularly  by  all  the  pupils  during  school  hours,  and  opportunity 
given  for  use  after  school.  The  school  day  might  well  be  length- 
ened to  give  time  for  health  activities.  If  this  is  impossible, 
time  should  be  taken  from  other  studies.  Intellectual  and  bodily 
education  mu<t  v^n  hand  in  hatul. 

Military  j)reparedness  and  the  virility  of  the  [>e()])le  both 
require  that  larger  emphasis  be  given  to  health  education  and 
health  activities  in  the  public  school  and  in  college.  If  the  present 
interest  in  military  preparedness  could  stimulate  the  public  con- 
science to  such  an  extent  that  every  high  school  would  secure 
aderpiate  play  fields.  <fvmnasinm<;.  baths  and  swimming  pooh,  with 
o[)portunity  to  n*:e  them,  we  niiL;ht  luok  forward  with  more  con- 
fidence and  find  later  fewer  rejections  of  recruits.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  every  state  university  and  every  public  high  school  had 
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as  a  regular  part  of  its  graduation  requirements  that  each  male 
student  must  spend  at  least  one  month  of  his  senior  year  in  an 
aimy  cainp»  established  especially  for  his  military  training,  we 
might  look  forward  to  increased  virility  of  our  men  and  better 
preparedness  for  war. 
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NEW  MEMBERS. 

Anderson,  Florence  M.,  210  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Beard,  Paul  S.,  Buhl,  Minn. 

Bell,  Dorothy.  94  I.iwrcnce  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bond.  T,c'>(cr  E.,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Latircl,  Mi<s. 

Burt^tr.  i  Vccl.  M.  D..  1328  Tracy  Ave..  KaiLsas  City,  Mo. 

Caton,  Charlotte  H.,  North  Bluff.  Ottawa,  111. 

Clemens,  Leora,  204  W.  4th  St.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Davis,  M.  Alice,  West  Buxton,  Maine. 

Delaportc,  Edward  C,  5;{2  \V.  Gfith  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  Orthopaedic  TTosj.ital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Freer.  Louise,  Women'.s  Bldg..  Urhaiia,  BI. 

Fuller,  lidiia,  48  Maple  Ave.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Graves,  Florence  L.,  160  Oxford  Av©.,  Ward  Hill,  Mass. 

Grueb»  P.  Max,  817  10th  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hannah,  Mary  E.,  908  Court  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Ilenienway,  Margaret,  701  Davis  St..  Fvanston.  Bl, 

Holz!)aur,  Ida  C,  2831  Olive  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Johnson,  S.  Maud,  1384  \\  cstniinster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lovell,  Mary  M.,  6103  Crutcher  St.,  Dallas*  Tex. 

Luxon,  Isabel,  7S9  Diamond  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Marshall.  II.  L..  Universitv  of  L'tah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Monson,  J.  L..  33;  Bh  Ave Dickinson,  N.  D. 

Morris.  Hazel.  2410  Olive  St.,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 

Morrison,  Whitelaw,  M.  D.,  GOO  W.  12Tth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Neaoles,  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pipal,  Emily  R..  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 

Richardson,  Violet.  2014  Virginia  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Ronnd.  T\iith  \.,  Manassas,  Va. 

Sheiuiaii,  Dorothy  M.,  198  Park  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thompson,  Robert  M.,  Chisholni,  Minn. 

Weller.  Charles  T..  1450  E.  63d  St,  Chicago,  111. 

Wild.  Monica,  522  Treniont  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Young.  Josephine  E.,  M.  D.,  6718  E>orchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  VA88AR  COLLEGE. 

An  interesting  monograph  describing  physical  training  at 
Vassar  Cr.llrije  from  ]8r>r.  to  1915  has  just  appeared.  The 
author.  Harriet  Isabel  Ballentine.  has  made  a  very  attractive 
contnl)Ution  to  physical  training  in  women's  colleges.    The  his- 
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tory  of  physical  training  in  each  of  the  women's  colleges  should 
be  similarly  written.  The  history  of  physical  training  at  Mount 
Holyokc  was  presented  by  Pcrsis  H.  JMcCurdy  in  the  Review 
for  March,  1909. 

MILITARY  DRILL  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

GEORGE  W.  EHLER^  C.  E.,  PROFESSOR  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP  WISCONSIN. 

Foreword. — The  writer  was  a  member  of  a  boys'  military 
company  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  a  cadet,  drillingr  daily, 
for  three  years  and  an  instructor  for  one  year  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College.  For  two  summers  he  conducted  a  boys' 
military  company  at  Lake  Chautaucjua  As^emlily.  For  five  years 
he  has  served  the  University'  of  Wisconsin,  where  military  drill 
twice  a  week  for  two  years  is  required  of  all  male  students. 

"I*>e  prepared."  the  Scotit  wntrhwnrd.  should  become  the 
walehword  of  tiie  nati(tii.  The  ery  ot  the  extreme  pacifist  that 
"preparedness"  means  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion, and  leads  directly  to  war,  is  as  false  as  the  idea  tlmt  the 
boy  who  learns  to  box  and  wrestle  or  to  play  football  thereby 
becomes  inevitably  a  braggart  and  a  bully ;  and  the  converse,  that 
"unprcpa redness,"  national  "out  of  condition,"  will  l)e  a  y>rotec- 
tion  a<,fainst  the  bully  of  the  world,  is  (.-(jually  fallaeious.  In  the 
warfare  of  the  evil  upon  the  good  there  is  no  consideration  given 
Upon  the  basis  either  of  sex,  age  or  physical  condition.  The  bully 
fears  and  avoids  the  man  of  real  power.  He  dominates  and 
terrorizes  the  weak. 

Influential  and  prominent  advocates  of  preparednc<;s,  carried 
away  by  their  feelini^s  and  influenced  by  the  superlicial  and  con- 
crete, propose  to  iniroduce  military  drill  into  all  public  schools 
and  colleges  as  the  chief  means  of  preparing  growing  boys  and 
youths  for  jh*  sihle  future  military  service.  Almost  without 
exception  they  back  up  the  suggestion  with  the  argiunent  that 
such  drill  will  also  he  vahiable  as  physical  education.  Rv  Mii.t- 
TAKV  Dkili-  ihcsc  advocates  mean  Infantry  DRii.i.  Taciics  — 
marching  and  the  manual  of  arms.  These  arc  essentials  in  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  but  they  are  only  of  minor  importance. 
They  can  be  thoroughly  learned,  in  less  than  a  month,  for  all 
firaetical  military  puryH)*^^;.  by  any  l)riqht  bov  strong  enough  to 
handle  a  toy  gim.  Frcmi  the  standpfiiiu  oi'  phvsical  education, 
their  value  on  the  one  hand  is  not  only  negligii)le,  for  the  same 
I)hysical  results  that  are  of  any  value  at  all  can  be  secured  in 
better  ways ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  formal,  restricted  move- 
ments of  the  manual  of  arms,  combined  with  the  relatively  long 
periods  of  holding  the  ritle  in  one  position  while  drilling  at  com* 
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pany  or  rr?:inicm.il  i  volutions,  arc  positively  injurious  to  the 

grnwiiiL,^  and  flc\  rlopiiig  boy. 

Military  "drill"  is  n  <:riiiiid- deadening.  cnthusiasm-killiiiE:.  con- 
icmpt-dcveloping  treadmill,  it  is  worse  than  g>'mnastic  "drill." 
Primarily,  military  marching  should  be  hut  for  the  method  for 
large  bodies  of  people  of  going  to  and  from  work  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  with  the  least  confusion  and  effort.  The 
manual  of  arms  is  only  a  method  of  shiftinq^  the  rifle  from  one 
imcomfortable  position  to  another,  except  for  certain  ceremonial 
movements. 

Preparedness  involves  on  the  one  hand  material  things — ^arms, 
munitions,  fortifications  and  all  that  they  imply.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  is  the  "man  behind 
the  gmi."  Preparedness  on  his  part  invoKcs  the  acqtiisition  of 
military  technique,  the*  art  and  science  of  the  ^^oklicr — eventuallv. 
but  primarily  and  f uiulaniciitally  of  vastly  greater  significance, 
the  possession  of  vitality,  endurance,  integrity  of  structure  and 
function  of  every  org^n,  alertness,  bodily  skill,  self-control,  hardi- 
hood, courage,  in  other  words,  the  fullest  development  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  powers,  the  result  of  real  physical 
education. 

If  we  think  of  military  preparedness  in  these  terms,  then  with- 
out doubt  military  training  should  begin  with  the  beginning  of 

school  life.  Let  us  not  confound  drill  with  training  nor  substi- 
tute "military  drill"  for  physical  education.  T.ct  us  profit  by  the 
example  of  other  nation*?  and  peoples  who.  in  similar  but  not  Ic^s 
warlike  times  as  well  as  in  our  own  day,  realized  that  physical  efTi-  ♦ 
ciencv  at  maturity  was  a  matter  of  breeding  and  training  through- 
out the  growing  and  developing  period— childhood  and  youth. 

In  the  curriculum  of  primitive  man.  physical  education  went 
hand  in  hand  with  vocational  training.  Skill  of  body,  strength, 
fearlessness,  cour  il^h-,  hardihood,  endurance,  were  definite  objects 
of  systematic  methods  of  education.  Father  and  grandfather 
were  the  boy's  teachers,  and  from  his  earliest  years  constant 
attention  was  paid  to  running,  jumping,  swimming,  riding,  wrest- 
ling, throwing  and  shooting,  together  with  "hardening"  practices, 
including  daily  bathing  in  cold  water,  sleeping  without  shelter, 
going  withont  fond. 

Among  the  Athenians  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  nearly 
half  the  time  of  the  boy  in  school,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  given  to  various  forms  of  physical  activity,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  physical  education — running,  leaping,  wrestling, 
boxing,  drivinif.  riding,  throwing,  shooting,  fencing.  Xot  imtil 
his  eighteenth  year  \va<  he  required  to  he^in  military  drill  and 
to  learn  military  techni(iue.  and  two  years  sufhced  to  make  a 
warrior  of  him. 

In  our  day.  little  Switzerland  has  learned  the  lesson  of  having 
her  entire  male  population  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  physical 
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eflkicncy,  fit  as  warriors,  yet  without  militarism  and  without  in 
any  way  detracting  fruiii  or  interfering  with  the  course  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  higher  education  or  turning  her  schools 
and  universities  into  military  academies. 

Education  is  compulsory  up  to  fifteen  and  systematic  physical 
training  forms  a  larc^e  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools  from 
the  beginning.  From  eleven  to  sixteen  a  boy  may  join  a  volun- 
teer cadet  corps,  in  which  tlie  chief  activity  is  shooting  at  a  target 
with  a  real  rifle.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  he  may  join  a  volun- 
teer  military  organization,  in  which  the  diief  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  g}'mnastics  niid  shooting.  At  twenty  he  must  take  his 
examination  for  the  army — medical,  literary,  gymnastic,  running. 
The  unfit  are  rejected  and  must  pay  a  special  tax. 

The  inadequacy  of  "military  drill"  as  a  means  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  emphasized  by  the  example  of  West  Point  and  Annapo- 
lis, where  systems  of  physical  exercise  of  a  most  vigorous  sort 
are  required  of  all  cadets  throughout  their  four  years  of  training. 

Happy  tlie  day  when  wisdom  prevails  in  the  lialls  of  C  ongress 
and  state  legislatures  and  we  see  a  military  policy  adopted,  based 
upon  i>reparedness  of  Anfierica's  boys  and  girls,  and  enforced  in 
every  educational  institution  in  the  land. 

With  more  time  given  every  day  (not  less  than  one  hour)  to 
fundamental  education — vigorous  physical  activity,  including 
athletics  aiul  games  of  every  sort,  supplemented  by  formal  gym- 
nastics wiicrc  necessary — and  less  time  to  the  fads  and  frills  of 
literary  training,  children  and  youth  will  be  healthier  and  happier, 
school  diseases  will  disappear,  moral  training  in  daily  conduct 
will  become  possible,  character  will  be  built  up  and  a  new  race 
of  virile  men  and  women  will  be  developed,  to  whom  the  acqui- 
sition of  military  technique  will  be  simple  and  easy. 


MIDDLE  WEST  SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 

HYGIENE. 

Repvesbntatives  and  Officers  for  1915-16. 

Public  Schools,  Miss  Ethel  Perrine,  Detroit  Public  Sihools. 
Private  Schools,  Miss  Frances  Musselman,  Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago. 
Woman's  Colleges,  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Men's  Colleges,  Prof.  George  W.  £hler,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Kallenburg.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago, 
v.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Miss  Hattie  Grittni,  ^•.  W.  C.  A.,  Elgin,  Til. 
Playgrounds  and  Recreation,  Mr.  John  R.  Richards,  South  Parks,  Chicago. 
Normal  Colleges.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bowen,  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Turners,  Dr.  C.  F.  Wcege,  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 
At  Large  (President),  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  Unir 

versity  oi  Chicago. 
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At  Large  (Secretary-Treasurer),  Dr.  W.  J.  Monilaw,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago. 

Paid  nicinhcrvliii.s.  I'M 5- 16.  265 
Average  attcndunce  at  general  sessions,  350 
Attendance  at  demonstrations,  1500 

W.  J.  MoKILAW. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Summer  Session. 

The  summer  course  opened  July  1  and  closed  .\ni:ftist  5.  The 
attendance  was  three  tinjcs  as  large  as  the  previous  year.  Out- 
ings were  planned  to  places  of  interest  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  social  dances  held  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  summer  school 
picnic  took  place  July  30  at  Jackson  Park.  The  afternoon  of 
August  5,  an  informal  <li>cussion  on  the  work  of  the  school  was 
held,  followed  by  an  informal  program  and  refreshments. 

Winter  Session". 

The  winter  session  opened  September  14,  1015,  with  alx)ut 
fifty  new  students  enrolled.  The  college  has  opened  its  donni- 
tory  for  women  within  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  school. 

LlBERi  V  C.  KOESSF.KR, 

Recorder. 
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Divorcing  Lady  Nicotine.  By  Henry  Beach  Needham*  Pub- 
lished by /*\?rd«  6- Co.,  Chicago.  16mo.  70  pp.  Price  S5 
cents. 

This  little  racily  written' monograph  purports  to  be  tlx  experience  of  a 
journalist  who  from  excessive  smoking  was  short-winded,  had  stomach 
trouble  and  insomnia.  lie  was  brought  to  Ws  senses  by  tfie  serious  atti- 
tude of  a  life  insurance  medical  examiner,  with  the  result  that  he  decided 
to  "quit,"  despite  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  even  the  wishes  of  his 
wife. 

The  graphic  description  of  the  stru^'K^  of  the  first  few  days  of  his 

sacrifice  nre  hoth  amiisinEr  nnrl  pathetic.  l»\it  \hc  final  report,  improved 
healiii,  clearer  head,  and  greater  enjoyment  of  lite  in  general,  is  a  power- 
ful argument  even  to  the  supposedly  confirmed  smoker  to  "quit"  before 
he  has  to. — G.  B,  A, 

My  System.  T.y  J.  P.  Mutter.  Published  by  David  McKay, 
Philadelphia.  1915.  8vo.  4  vols.  $i  each. 

These  four  volumes  represent  diflerent  aspects  of  the  so-called  "Muller 
System."  which  might  be  characterizod  a  ^special  cinpliasis  which  he 
lays  upon  breathing  and  the  relationship  which  he  claims  should  exist 
between  breathing  and  exercise.  He  divides  his  work  into  the  following 
parts: 

Part  T.  "^^>  System."  This  is  baser!  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
chief  bodily  functions  to  proini»le  are  those  ot  the  skin,  lungs  and  digest- 
ive system,  and  of  minor  importance  are  diet,  dress,  sleep,  moderation 
in  smoking,  etc.  He  follows  with  a  series  of  ei^^jliteen  exercises  which 
include  rubbing  and  breathing  as  means  for  promoting  health  on  the  basis 
which  he  has  outlined. 

Part  II.  "My  Breathing  System"  claims  that  the  so-ca  lt  I  natural 
breathing  is  not  always  correct,  and  that  breathing  needs  to  be  taught. 
Among  the  mistakes  made  are,  he  claims,  those  of  holding  the  breath 
after  deep  inhalation,  also  the  rapidity  of  exhalation.  The  following 
chapters  deal  with  the  methods  of  breathing  in  relation  to  exercise,  with 
hints  for  athletes,  singers,  etc. 

Part  HI.  "My  System  for  Children"  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
protection  against  undue  strain,  al^o  for  moderation  in  all  exercise, 
and  then  follows  the  eight  muscular  exercises  which  he  advocates.  There 
are  a  few  games,  and  again  rubbing  is  strongly  advocated. 

Part  IV.  "My  System  for  Ladies"  gives  a  series  of  bodily  exercises 
witli  special  emphasis  upon  rubbing  in  relation  to  exercise.  He  discourses 
Upon  tiie  ideals  of  beauty  and  completes  with  testimonial  letters  from 
women  who  have  been  helped  by  his  methods. 

In  general  the  work  commends  itself  as  In  inu  rational  and  worthy  of 
being  ranked  as  scientific,  but  one  cannot  see  why  he  or  anyone  else 
should  lay  claim  to  a  "system"  which  is  being  used  by  many  mtelligent 
directors  to-day.— 6?.  B.  A. 
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pESTALOZzr,  Ills  I.TFn  AND  WoRK.    I'.y  /.  A.  CrccH.  rnl)ll>hed 
by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc,  Baltimore.  VZmo.  31)3  pp.  Price 

This  bouk  aims  at  giving  a  clear  account  of  both  the  Hie  and  work  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  educational  reformers.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  wfiirli  ific  text  is  divided,  tlic  first  iiivcs  his  l)ii>.i;rai)hy,  includ- 
ing a  complctf  translation  of  what  is  kjiown  as  Pcstalozzi's  "diary."  The 
second  part  presents  a  critical  consideration  of  his  underlying  educational 
doctrines,  of  which  several  have  come  into  reemphasis  lately.  Tie  advo- 
cates education  according  to  nature  and  laid  special  stress  upon  what  he 
terms  as  "spontaneity."  that  is,  the  education  of  the  powers  in  the  order 
in  which  they  naturally  developed,  and  ecjually  important  did  he  regard 
"harmony,"  which  was  Uie  balance  between  Oie  moral  or  inner  nature 
and  the  intellectual  powers. 

While  advue.itiuR  physical  exercise  he  scorned  tliat  which  %v;is  Itased 
upon  dancing,  fencing,  vaulting,  etc.,  since  these  were  nut  related  deti- 
nttely  to  the  practical  things  of  life.  The  means  used  for  physical  educa* 
lion,  should,  according;  t<>  hiin,  be  those  whicli  pnpareil  the  child  for  the 
physical  conditions  of  his  existence  and  whicli  enabled  him  to  toil  or 
work  as  his  situation  in  life  might  require. 

The  third  part  consists  of  cxtr-acts  and  passages  translated  from  his 
writing  as  well  as  from  works  of  others  who  wrote  concerning  Pestalozzi, 
and  the  final  chapter  consists  of  a  bibliography  of  Pcstalozzi's  educational 
writings,  which  is  the  most  complete  yet  pybhshed.— (7.  B,  A. 
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THE  PHYSICAI;  TRAINING  OF  THE  NEW  BRITISH 

ARMIES. 

BY  K.  TAIT  MCKKNZIE,  M  AJOK  K.  A.  M.  C.,*  I'KOFLSSOk  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  LMVKKSilV  OF  PENNSVLVAMA, 
AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERECAN  PHVSICAl. 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1867  Archibald  Madaren,  at  Major  Hammersley's  sugges- 
tion, took  to  his  gymnasium  at  Oxford  Sergeants  Rafferty, 
Kearney^  Flanagan,  Riley,  Bartlett,  Smith,  Jackson,  Tarbottom, 

Beer,  Cox,  Steele,  and  Sheppard,  atul  p^ave  them  the  course  so 
graphically  described  in  his  classic  work  on  pliysical  education. 
The  group-picture,  a  little  faded,  still  hangs  on  the  wall  ol  the 
Aldershot  Gymnasium  and  their  neatly  tabulated  measurements, 
copied  by  hand  and  signed  by  him  on  parchment,  can  still  be  seen 
in  the  book  of  their  ])h(ito[^raj>hs. 

It  is  a  far  cr}-  from  this  small  lici^'itininLj ;  and  the  way  has  been 
through  by])aths  of  Sandowisni  and  other  fads  to  the  system  that 
required  a  four  months'  a>urse  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  gymnastic 
games,  and  clearing  of  obstacles,  designed  for  the  training  of  ser- 
geant instructors  and  embodied  in  the  official  manual  (1908). 

When  the  j^reat  war  broke  out  in  August,  imi,  the  'i  ilT  of 
instructors  melted  oveniij^dit.  luery  matt  rejoined  his  rcqiinent 
up  to  the  Inspector  of  Gymnasia,  Colonel  VV alter  Wright,  who 
was,  however,  si)eedily  recalled  to  his  important  post.  This  crisis 
he  met  by  rapidly  enlisting  old  graduates  of  the  course  who  had 
left  the  service  and  taken  positions  in  public  and  board  schools, 
and  private  institiUions.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
staff  with  the  half  dozen  he  was  able  to  retain  in  their  |>ositions. 
Soon  he  was  to  increase  their  numbers  in  another  way.  From  the 
front,  men  kept  coming  back;  one  with  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder  blade ;  another  with  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  his  face ;  and 

♦Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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a  third  with  a  ragged  scar  on  his  leg  or  a  part  of  his  fool  gone- 
all  wounds  that  made  them  useless  in  the  fighting  line,  but  did  not 
prevent  them  from  using  their  knowledge  of  teaching. 

When  we  consider  that  the  war  started  with  the  machinery  for 
training  lOO.Ooo  men  and  that  the  nnmhers  to  be  attended  to 
within  a  year  mounted  to  nearly  3,000,000,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  will  be  evident.  1  he  number  of  instructors  that  could  ade- 
. .  quately  manage  the  ordinary  army  of  peace  times  scarcely  touched 
the  entirmous  masses  of  raw  men  in  the  training  camps, — recruits 
who  had  to  he  tunied  into  trained  soldiers  in  months  instead  of 
years, — so  he  sent  out  a  call  to  all  comtnanding  otiicers  to  select 
candidates,  both  officers  and  men,  from  tlieir  regiments,  i  hcse 
men  were  to  be  sent  to  Aldershot  for  a  sjK-ci^il  course  to  fit  them 
as  teachers  in  their  own  raiments.  The  selection  was  not  always 
very  well  done,  and  some  came  whom  no  miracle  of  training,'  could 
turn  into  ijood  teachers  ;  so  a  circular  letter  was  sent  otit  in  which 
was  stated,  anioiij^'  other  thini^>,  the  tjualifications  required:  (1) 
sufficient  force  of  cliaraeler  tu  inspire  respect;  (2)  intelligence 
and  enough  education  to  grasp  the  system  of  physical  training; 
(3)  sufficient  activity  to  |>erform  and  illustrate  the  various  exer- 
cises correctly  ;  (  l)  age  not  under  twenty  or  over  thirty,  as  those 
under  twenty  have  not  as  a  rule  developed  the  force  of  character 
necessary  for  discipline  and  those  over  thirty  do  not  easily  acquire 
certain  positions  which  are  important. 

The  response  was  such  that  even  after  quadrupling  the  numbers 
taken,  there  were  always  three  or  four  waiting  for  every  place 
vacant  in  the  gymnasium  course. 

To  make  the  course  a«;  simple  as  possible,  the  work  that  usually 
spread  over  four  months  was  cut  down  to  twenty-one  working 
days,  antl  the  exercises  were  arrange<l  intii  eight  tables  of  move- 
ments, Swedish  in  character  but  arranged  somewhat  differently 
from  the  accei)ted  Swedish  day's  order.  Each  table  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  part  being  subdivided  into  three,  as  follows : 

Parti. 

(a)  Introductory  exercises,  five  in  number,  for  the  leg,  neck, 
ami.  trunk  and  leg,  in  that  order. 

(1»)  General  exercises  consisting  of  span  bending,  balance, 
lateral,  abdominal,  dorsal :  marchin^f  and  jumpinc^. 

(c)  I'inal  exercise^ — Icl,'  and  arm.  to  slow  down  the  circulation, 
the  arm  exercise  consisting  of  side  upward  rai.se  and  lower,  witli 
deep  breathing,  the  rhythm  being  governed  by  the  rate  of  respira^ 
tion  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  progression  is  logical  and  carefully  deisigned,  the  exercises 

becoming  more  difficidt  and  complicated  from  table  to  table. 
Having  mastered  these,  it  is  a  Simple  matter  to  teach  the  special 
tables  designed  to  give  the  trained  soldier  a  stiff  thirty  minutes  of 
work  or  the  light  morning  table  of  five  or  ten  minutes  taken 
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usually  after  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  tea,  or  the  remedial  table  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Part  II  consists  of  class  formations,  marching  in  quick,  slow, 
and  double  time,  jumping,  hopping,  the  surmounting  of  obstacles, 
and  gymnastic  games  like  leapfrog  and  fox  and  geese.  The  object 
is  to  provide  exercises  for  large  numbers  that  can  be  taught  by 


I 
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comparatively  untrained  instructors  and  also  to  round  out  the 
day's  work  )>y  these  additions  to  the  pure  Swedish  gymnastics. 

The  >tatT  instructors  lay  stress  on  accuracy,  alertness,  speed, 
and  discipline ;  most  of  t!ie  movements  are  in  themselves  far  from 
violent,  but  the  attention  is  kept  at  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity 
and  any  wandering  of  the  mind  receives  a  quick  and  efficient 
check. 

The  day's  work  b^ins  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  table  for  the 
day  is  gone  through  again  and  .li^^ain,  with  criticism  and  exjjlana- 
tion.  till  10. 30.  After  a  hrwi  rest  the  class  divides  into  couples, 
each  pulling  the  other  through  the  table  of  exercises  done  the 
day  before.  The  statlf  instructors  .criticise  and  instruct  in  the 
important  art  of  teaching,  the  proper  emphasis  in  the  word  of 
command,  the  adequate  pause,  the  intonation,  and  the  attitude  of 
dominatinti  necessary  for  disri] iliiic.  This  part  of  the  day  justly 
receiver  quiie  as  much  nttciitinn  as  the  actual  ])crft)niiance  of 
the  movements,  for  each  otticcr  and  man  is  being  trait^ed  as  a 
teacher  rather  than  as  a  gymnast. 

The  colossal  armies  that  have  poured  from  the  training  camps 
into  France,  I^gypt,  Galli|x>li,  and  Servia.  are  composed  of  men 
from  every  walk  of  life. — lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  hook- 
keep<T^.  hrokers,  and  studcnt>,  -  nnacru>l(uiR'd  to  the  fatigues  of 
marching  and  the  heavy  manual  hibui  ol  digging.  Miners, 
masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  ploughmen,  and  iron  workers, 
often  bent  and  stitfened  by  long  hours  of  hard  slow  labor,  all  must 
be  strengthened,  quickened  and  made  supple  and  agile  if  th^  are 
to  fill  the  role  of  the  modern  soldier. 

1  his  war  is  diliterent  from  any  other  that  has  ever  been.  The 
niarciiing  is  always  forced.  Dy  day  men  mu^l  be  ready  to  obliter- 
ate them.selves  from  a  hostile  aeroplane,  and  march  by  night.  The 
only  protection  froni  artillery  fire  is  to  dig  oneself  in.  Usually 
after  a  hard  day's  march  or  fight  he  must  dig  for  dear  life  in  the 
dark,  except  when  he  throws  himself  Hat  as  the  enemy  sends  up 
its  flames.  The  firing  is  feverish  and  the  tension  is  continuous 
and  extreme,  requiring  as  never  before  the  strong  nerve  and  the 
steady  hand.  The  continuous  bursting  of  high  explosives  and 
hand  bombs  and  mines  will  wreck  any  but  the  strongest  nerves. 
Onr  !)os])itals  are  fidl  nf  men  who've  f)idv  disability  is  a  wrecked 
nervous  system.  The  bayonet  has  come  into  its  own  again,  just 
as  the  sword  has  disappeared.  It  needs  a  sound  lieart,  good  lungs, 
and  a  strong  arm  to  make  the  sprint,  and  hard  accurate  thrust,  of 
a  bayonet  charge.  To  go  through  all  this  the  soldier  must  be 
mentally  and  physically  fit  as  never  before,  and  the  weakling  soon 
becomes  a  burden  and  a  nuisance  to  his  comrades. 

The  physical  trainin;^  and  bayonet  fighting  as  taught  at  Alder- 
shot  are  designed  to  cullivale  llie  qualities  necessary  for  success  in 
the  field,  and  they  do  so  admirably.  The  training  is  not  so  much 
physical,  although  that  is  what  it  is  called,  as  mental.  It  is  a  brain- 
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quickening  training;  it  enables  men  to  assimilate  instruction  in 
their  other  work  more  rapidly  than  before.  It  hastens  discii)line 
and  makes  easier  the  work  of  the  drill  sergeant.  If  the  object 
would  be  put  in  two  words  only,  they  would  be  "executive  action," 
the  training  that  would  apply  cfjually  well  in  marching,  digging, 
throwing  bombs,  jumping  trenches,  using  the  rifle  and  bayonet,  or 
handling  a  gun.  The  very  artificiality  of  most  of  the  movements 
gives  a  special  training  to  the  will  power  and  attention  by  isolating 
muscle  groups  against  natural  inclination. 


Major  R.  B.  Campbell  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  addre-ssing  the 
classes  of  officers  and  men  in  traininj^:  at  the  Headquarters  Gymna- 
sium, Aldershot,  on  bayonet  fightinj; 


It  is  planned  to  give  every  soldier,  after  passing  his  recruit 
stage,  one  hour  a  day  etjually  divided  between  physical  training 
and  bayonet  fighting.  This  is  not  always  possible,  for  the  calls  on 
his  time  are  incessant.  He  has  to  learn  such  complicated  move- 
ments as  advancing  in  open  order,  use  of  sandbags,  trench  con- 
struction, signaling,  rifle  firing,  bombing,  company  and  battalion 
evolutions,  route  marching,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  his  day,  so  that  i)hysical  training  is  sometimes 
driven  on  to  the  early  morning  hour  or  forced  out  of  the  day. 
The  program,  however,  is  more  generally  carried  out  as  its  merits 
are  permitted  to  show  themselves,  and  always  with  results  gratify- 
ing to  the  commanding  officer. 

The  visit  of  men  from  the  trenches  has  impressed  more  than 
ever  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  old  and 
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picturesque  bayonet  exercise  that  was  always  an  attractive  display 
has  been  replaced  by  a  less  l)eautiful  but  much  more  practical 
method. 

The  drill  movements  and  positions  have  l>een  abolished  except 
those  of  "on  guard"  and  "point."  The  men  are  paired  off  and 
teach  each  other  by  signs  rather  than  words.  The  application  of 
this  teaching  is  demonstrated  on  sacks  hanging  from  gallows,  set 
up  on  tripods,  or  set  in  trenches,  and  the  bayonet  course  over 
which  the  recruit  passes  gives  him  experience  in  every  combina- 
tion of  conditions  with  which  he  is  likely  to  meet.    He  leaps 


Dr.  R.  Tail  McKtiizii'  (Major  R.  A.  M.  C.)  and  Colonel  Walter 
Wright  (at  the  wheel),  Inspector  of  Gymnasia,  starting  out  from 
Headtiuarters  Gymnasium,  Aldershot,  on  a  tour  <»f  insi>ection  of  the 
l)hysical  trainin>i  of  the  new  armies  in  camp  scattered  over  England 
and  Scotland 

trenches,  climbs  parapets,  thrusts  down  into  trenches,  or  at  hang- 
ing sacks,  and  the  four  simple  parries  he  learns  are  considered  not 
so  much  as  a  means  of  defense,  as  the  clearing  of  an  obstruction 
for  his  attack.  There  is  no  sparring  for  an  opening.  It  is  either 
a  thrust,  or  a  parry  and  thrust,  and  then  on  to  the  next. 

The  sense  of  control  over  his  weapon,  the  actual  experience  of 
having  driven  his  bayonet  through  solid  objects,  give  a  feeling  of 
security  and  confidence  that  means  much  in  the  furious  fighting 
that  has  been  going  on  for  this  last  year  in  Flanders  and  France, 
and  there  are  increasing  demands  to  have  this  work  taught  to  the 
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meii  even  when  resting  for  the  few  days  they  are  given  behind  the 
actual  fighting  line. 

In  the  various  inspection  trips  that  I  have  made  with  the 
Inspector  of  Gymnasia  over  the  great  training  camps  in  England 
and  Scotland,  there  was  never  any  difficuhy  in  picking  out  the  men 
and  the  battalions  whose  course  had  been  well  carried  out  under 
a  good  stati  instructor,  from  those  in  whom  the  work  had  been 
badly  done  and  neglected. 

The  commanding  officers  were  imanimous  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  rapid  and  unmistakable  improvement  in  their  command 
from  the  system.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  new  armies  have  been 
brought  under  discipline  for  the  first  lime  in  their  lives,  and  the 
trainmg  in  speed,  alertness,  and  agility,  the  stretdiing  of  joints 
stiffened  by  disease,  and  the  strengfthening  of  flabby  and  weaJc 
muscles,  all  combine  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  wett-beiflg,  con- 
fidence, and  fitness,  to  which  they  have  been  a  stranger  through- 
out  their  whole  civilian  life. 
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OUTLINES  OF  WORK  FOR  GOOD  POSTURE. 

C.  WARD  CRAMl'TON,  M.  P.,  NEW  YORK  aXY. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  for  good  posture  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
indic.itcd  in  "A  New  System  of  Physical  Training,"  given  before 
the  Public  Scliool  Physical  Education  Socit  ty  (  Physic \r  V.t>v- 
c  ATio\  Rfvikvv,  Vol.  —  No.  — >.  Tt  is  largely  a  summary  ot  the 
material  given  to  the  high  school  teachers  of  physical  training 
in  the  S|>nng  of  1912.  Since  tlien  it  lias  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  all  New  York  City  schools. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  q^ood  posture.  One  has  reference  to 
the  body  alone,  the  other  to  the  relations  of  the  body  to  the 
environment. 

DBPtKtTtoN.  Good  posture  is  a  good  adjustment  (1)  of  the 
various  body  parts  to  each  other,  (Z)  of  the  body  as  a  whole  to  Us 
environment,  task  or  work.   The  first  i)rimarily  concerns  ordi^^ 

nary  physical  training,  the  second.  efTRcient  vocntional  work 
both  in  -^cliool  and  in  the  shop,  a  licld  which  pliysical  trainers 
shouid  develop  lorlhwilh.  Only  the  tirst  will  be  considered  in 
this  article. 

IVhat  is  commonly  called  bad  posture  is  primarily  a  ptosis. 
The  erect  position  is  biologically  a  recent  one,  hence  the 

mechanism  for  the  support  of  various  parts  in  this  comparatively 
new  j)osition  rolativt  ly  weak  and  easily  wearied.  This  causes 
three  varieties  of  ptoses:  (1)  skeletal.  (2)  visceral,  (3)  blood. 

Skeletal  ptosis  is  shown  in '  the  dropping  of  the  head,  the 
increase  of  the  normal  curves  of  the  spine,  the  lateral  abnormal 
curves  with  rotation  atid  the  displacements  resulting  from  bear> 
inij  weight  on  one  loij.  All  the.se  cau'^c  a  decrease  in  standing 
heigiit  as  compared  wilh  horizontal  leii,L;th  (a  detinile  tot  of 
poor  skeletal  posture).  Resuliing  from  various  ptoses  are  sec- 
ondary antcro^-posterior  displacements  of  head,  shoulders,  chest, 
abdomen,  hips,  and  spinal  rotation.  Skeletal  ptosis  is  caused  by 
weak  tone,  relaxation,  or  chronic  weariness  of  the  mu.scles  which 
hold  the  l)o<ly  erect ;  this  in  turn  is  the  re->uh  of  low  vitality. 

I'tsiirul  ptosis  fre(piently  accompanies  .skeletal  ptosis.  Tt  may 
be  local,  i.e.,  one  organ  dis])laced  downward,  or  yeneral,  in  which 
the  whole  body  content  sags  downward.  In  the  latter,  the  chest 
is  flattened,  its  capacitv  (K  crcasrd.  the  abdomen  protuberant  and 
the  lower  ribs  often  bulging.  It  is  the  result  of  constitutional 
inferiority  or  of  low  vitalitv.  \\'hi1e  this  nsiially  lu'c^ins  after 
the  tenth  year,  it  occui>  in  infants  weakened  by  di.scasc,  and  the 
saucer-like  depressions  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  chest  appear 
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and  remain  tlirough  life.  It  is  tested  by  examination  and  per- 
cussion of  the  viscera. 

Blood  piosis  is  a  downward  displacement  of  blood  and  its 
collection  in  the  splanchnic  veins  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
caused  by  an  insumciency  in  nervous  vasomotor  control  of  the 
splanchnic  veins  which  continually  work  against  the  pressure  of 
gravity  and  is  increased  by  relaxation  of  a  weak  abdominal  wall. 
This  is  again  the  result  of  low  vitality.  For  the  measurement  of 
blood  ptosis,  I  have  proj^osed  the  test  of  comparison  of  the  stand- 
ing  and  lying  blood  pressures  and  heart  rates.  Note  :  Olympic 
Congress  Lectures,  Gold  Medal  Thesis,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904.  Blood  Pressure  in  Its  Relations  to  Physical  Training 
Procedure.  Physical  Education  Review,  1905-1906 ;  Medical 
News,  September  16,  1905. 

Blood  Ptosis. 

These  ptoses  are  more  often  found  associated  than  singly,  and 
form  a  symptom  complex  which  is  characteristic.  Each  symptom 
evidences  a  condition  which  is  the  result  of  low  vitality  and 
which  in  turn  probably  tends  to  cause  low  vitality,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  vicious  circle.  Asthenia  causes  ptosis  and  ptosis 
asthenia. 

Data  on  the  correlation  ot  bod^  weakness  and  poor  jxjsture 
are  conspicuously  lacking.  A  series  of  statistical  investigations 
on  school  children  by  students  in  my  school  hygiene  course  at 

the  New  York  University  indicates  a  correlation  between  good 
posture  and  good  conduct  and  jjforxl  scliool  marks  and  indicates 
that  children  who  liave  had  ii:.>i>d  ijreakfasls  have  better  average 
posture.  The  foUovvnig  inieresting  records  are  reported  by 
Emanual  Haug  of  the  DeWitt  Qinton  High  School : 

Average 

Pull  up         110-yard  ran      Dipping  on  floor 

Poor  Posture         30  hoft  5.5  times  16  J-S  see.  10.3  times 

Good  Posture        27  boys  S.2  times  13  3-5  see.  19.6  times 

Though  these  fij^ures  arc  of  {greatest  interest,  \vc  should  have 
extensive  and  conclusive  data  on  the  correlation  of  poor  [wsture 
with  various  kinds  of  inefficiencies. 

Methods  of  getting  good  posture. 

1,  Good  hygiene. 

2.  General  hygienic  exercises. 

3.  Corrective  exercises. 

4,  Devices. 

1.  Good  hygiene,  the  careful  regulation  of  the  daily  routine 
with  attention  to  all  details:  washing,  tooth  brushing,  mastication, 
exercise,  recreation,  rest,  etc.,  is  of  paramount  importance  and 
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no  mere  system  oi  corrective  exercise  will  ever  avail  without  it. 
Medication  and  operative  correction  are  sometimes  indicated. 

2.  General  hygienic  exercises.  These  should  provide  ample, 
regular  and  vigorous  vaso>pulmonary  stimtilation  and  strengmen 
the  abdominal  walls. 

Vaso-pulnionary  exercises  should  have  the  following  character- 
istics: 

1.    Large  niovenienls  of  large  muscles. 
%.   Simple  movements  easily  learned  and  often  repeated,  nat- 
ural and  mimetic  exercises  are  the  best.   Running  is  the  type. 

3.  Movement,  not  position,  should  be  emphasized ;  hence  re- 
sponse commands  are  inappropriate  and  rhythmic  serial  com- 
mands should  be  used.  Thev  may  be  done  to  music  which  the 
phonograph  is  esi>eciaiiy  Uiciul  in  supplying. 

4.  Amplitude  of  movement  rather  than  accuracy  should  be 
emphasized. 

For  strengthening  ilie  abdominal  7vaUs,  familiar  forms  of  trunk 
bending  and  twisting  should  be  used  serially  with  many  repeti- 
tions. Exercises  lying  on  the  back  are  particularly  useful. 
Standing  hygienic  exercises  should,  whenever  possible,  provide 
strong  contraction  of  the  dorsal  extensor  mass  of  musdes  on 
every  other  count. 

Corrective  Exercises: 

These  are  exercises  which  are  designed  to  correct  the  deform- 
ity hv  (1)  putting  the  displaced  ]»arts  in  proper  position,  (2) 
givmg  a  consciousness  of  correct  posture,  (3j  strengthening  and 
shortening  the  weakened  and  stretched  sustentacular  structures. 

For  this  purpose,  exercises  which  operate  directly  against  the 
ptosis  should  be  chosen,  since  ptosis  is  the  primary  deformity. 
Tlie  most  important  are  therefore  "elevation  exercises"  which 
arc  of  two  kinds,  (a)  static  and  (bj  slow  movements,  with 
associaUuu  value. 

Static  exercises  consist  of  one  elevated  position  which  is  held 
while  "elevation  cues"  are  used.  The  latter  are  essential  and 
must  be  carefully  selected.  After  a  long  study  of  the  subject, 
fniir  exercises  were  devised  and  all  others  discarded.  These  are 
the  only  ones  which  will  he  used  for  elevation  pvuposes  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  New  York  City.  This  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  known  to  me.  any  progression  or  variation  would 
make  them  less  effective  and  would  retiuire  teachers  and  pupils 
to  learn  something  new.  Efficiency,  not  variety,  should  determine 
gymnastic  selection.  For  this  reason,  the  fewer  exercises  the 
better,  for  the  attention  and  interest  of  teacher  and  class  should 
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be  centered  upon  the  result  to  be  obtained,  not  upon  new  exer- 
cises. This  permits  them  to  understand,  to  become  interested, 
and  to  cooperate.  In  addition  simple  breathing  with  chest  lifting 

is  an  important  and  simple  adjuvant. 

I  hc  following  static  exercises  are  used  in  the  elementaiy  and 

high  schools  of  New  York  City : 

Elevation  Cues  are  always  used  while  the  static  contraction  is 
held  for  the  iniri^n^e  of  lifting  and  straightening^  the  body.  They 
should  be  Used  wiih  meaning,  vigor,  and  discrimination.  The 
following  arc  the  best: 

Lift  the  chest  (head,  weight)". 
Push  the  chest  (head)  upward. 
Press  the  chest  (head)  upward. 

Raise  the  chest  (head,  weight). 

Stretch  the  body  upward.    Stretch  the  knees. 

Stretcli  forward  from  the  ankles. 
Stand  tall.  Hold  the  head  (chest)  up. 

1.  "Touching  hands  at  side  of  shoidders,  elbows  dctvn— 

Touch!  Lift!" 

The  elbows  should  be  pressed  down  close  to  the  body.  Chest 
and  head  lifted ;  body  straightened  upward.  Tn  this  position 
pupils  should  be  given  "elevation  cues"  for  the  head,  chest, 
weight. 

Correct  such  faulty  positions  as  "elbows  back"  or  "wrists 
forward," 

2.  "Hands  over  shoulders— Place!  Lift/'*  etc. 

In  this  position  the  elbows  are  raised  high ;  the  hands  are  above 

the  shoulders ;  the  chest  and  head  are  raised ;  body  straightened 

upward.  The  teacher  should  use  "elevation  cues"  given  above, 
and  call  for  raising  elbows  and  wrists.  V'ariations — Finger  tips 
touching  shoulders,  list  tight,  i)ahns  turned  forward  or  upward. 

3.  "Bending  arms  at  shoulder  lez'el — Bendl  Liftf  etc. 

Hands  in  front  of  shoulders,  palms  down,  elbows  and  shoul- 
ders lifted  high  (not  back)  carrying  chest  up  and  straightening 
spine.   Use  "elevation  cues." 

4.  "Stretching  arms  sideways  with  pahns  up — Stretch  f 

Lift!"  etc. 

Hands  level  of  eyes  or  above,  palms  flattened  upward  and 
hands  pressing  upward  {^not  back).   Use  "elevation  cues." 

All  of  these  exercises  have  one  elevated  position,  v.liirh  is 
held  from  three  to  seven  seconds  and  pressed  hard.  During  this 
time  the  teacher  must  urge,  and  the  pupils  must  work  for,  eleva- 
tion. 
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"Lift  the  head"  and  "hold  the  head  uj»  arc  used,  and  "chin 
in,"  "neck  back  against  the  collar,  "  are  discarded.  No  definite 
statement  can  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  chin  shall  be  in,  the 
head  back  or  how  hard  the  nedc  shall  be  pressed  against  the 
collar.  Too  far,  results  in  bad  posture,  worse  ili.m  before,  and 
the  acronijKinying  discomfort  discredits  the  teacher  and  dis* 
courages  eliort. 

The  elevation  conunands  give  just  exactly  the  proper  position 
of  the  head. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  shoulders  for  their  position^  is 
depetideiu  upon  the  chest  and  dorsal  *  spine,  and  the  relative 

tonicity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  muscular  masses.  "Shoul- 
ders back"  is  the  worst  and  commonest  error  of  the  laity.  "Flatten 
the  shoulder  blades"  cannot  be  done,  lur  they  arc  Ixmcs,  and  an 
endeavor  to  do  so  pulls  back  the  shoulders,  and  often  the  chest 
and  is  likely  to  push  the  abdomen  forward.  "Chest  forward"  is 
indefinite.  "Chest  high"  is  definite,  direct,  and  efficient.  "Hips 
back"  often  increases  the  lumbar  curve.  "Weight  forward"  is 
a  common  and  often  useful  command,  but  has  the  disadvantage 
of  indetiniiene.->s.  Physical  training  teachers  do  not  agree  as  to 
how  far  forward  tlie  weight  should  go.  "Over  the  toes" ;  "over 
the  instep,"  "ear,  shoulder  and  ankle  in  line,"  "chest  over  toes," 
etc.,  illustrate  the  discrepancies  of  practice  and  faith.  The 
stretching  upward  commands  will  give  the  correct  result  with- 
out danger  of  exaggeration  of  the  necessity  of  correcting  anew 
the  strained  leaning  forward  too  far.  In  five  clas&es  that  had 
been  trained  by  a  careful  and  efficient  tcaclicr,  the  only  bad 
posture  I  observed  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  command 
"weight  forward." 

The  elevation  cues  should  be  used  as  indicated  with  these  exer- 
cises and  also  throughout  all  g^ymnnstics. 

Slow  movements  of  the  clevatioTi  type  may  be  used  with  ettect 
by  the  trained  teacher  of  gymnastics.  They  consist  of  upward 
movement  of  the  arms  from  a  low  to  a  high  position  with  a 
corresponding  feeling  of  elevation  induced  by  a  mental  picture 
which  the  teacher  provides.  The  elevated  position  is  oftoi  l^d. 
.'\  development  of  this  method  may  make  dance  movements  of 
greatest  value  for  corrective  puri>oscs. 

Other  exercises  strengthening  the  neck  and  shoulder  nniscles 
may  be  introduced,  although  educational  and  hygienic  exercises 
may  easily  contain  these  elements  in  sufficient  prominence. 

Detnces.  Good  posture  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  dependent 
upon  the  interest  and  will  of  the  pupils.  These  may  be  aroused 
and  maintained  by  various  devices. 

1.  The  physical,  mental,  social,  and  commercial  value  of 
good  posture  should  be  fully  explained  and  constantly  used  as 
motives. 
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3.  School  children  should  be  marked  on  posture.  This  will 
call  attention  to  personal  defects  and  will  give  definite  evidence 

to  the  child  that  good  posture  is  one  of  the  things  valued  by  the 
school  and  given  credit  by  school  authorities.  Record  should 
be  kcj)i  of  the  marks  wiiich  should  be  reported  to  the  home  with 
the  grades  given  in  arithmetic,  etc, 

3.  Marks  should  be  given  at  periodical  examinations  rapidly 
exectited.  The  class  may  be  called  upon  to  give  ratings  to  each 
pupil  in  turn. 

4.  Classes  may  be  divided  into  groups  accordint;  to  ijood, 
fair,  and  poor  posture,  and  may  fall  into  appropriate  sections  for 
each  gymnastic  lesson.  A  "slouch  class"  may  be  formed  and 
given  .special  exercises  while  the  other  pupils  are  engaging  in 
some  more  free  and  pleasant  recreation. 

5.  Class  rccorrls  may  be  kept  and  made  the  basis  for  self- 
improvement  and  interclass  compeinion.  Upon  stated  occasions 
the  scliuol  may  be  reviewed  in  assembly  and  classes  graded  by 
the  principal  oj  supervisor,  receiving  due  honor. 

6.  Posture  monitors  may  be  appointed.  These  may  report 
upon  habitual  posture  outside  the  classroom. 

7.  S])ccial  home  work  should  be  assigned.  Bad  posture 
sh(jul(l  jjc  considered  a  physical  defect  and  the  cooperation  of 
parents  eiilisted. 

Good  posture  is  one  of  the  important  aims  of  physical  training 
and  when  obtained  it  is  often  an  evidence  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  making  the  pupil  strong  and  vigorous.  It  is  to  be 
obtnincd  only  as  a  result  of  consistent  training  in  which  elevation 
exorcises,  f^ood  hy^n'cne  and  hygienic  exercises  of  the  formal 
and  recreative  types,  ail  iiave  important  functions. 
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SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  ABOUT  COLLEGE 

ATHLETICS. 

GEO.  W.  EHLER,  PROFESSOR  AND  DIRrCTOR  OF  PUYSICAL  EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

"The  football  man  as  a  rule  is  a  joke  as  a  student."  This 
statement  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  "stuff"  that  certain 
promoters  and  defenders  of  professional  athletics  are  peddling^ 

to  newspapers  nnd  map^a/ines.  The  apparent  motive  is  to  bring 
the  amateur  athlete  into  contempt  and  disrepute  and  so  to 
"boost"  the  interests  of  commercialized  sport  that  greed  and 
cupidity  and  dishonesty  have  made  so  notorious. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the  statement 
quoted  above  is  known  to  be  entirely  incorrect  and  an  insult  to 
thousands  gf  America's  finest  young  manhood.  Yet  it  is  pivcn 
currency  over  the  signature  of  a  writer  of  national  repute  and 
prominence  and  one  supjxjsed  to  know  the  facts  about  which  he 
writes.  Were  it  not  for  the  standing  of  the  author  of  this  and 
other  similar  "facts,"  such  statements  couM  be  safely  ignored, 
but  their  repetition  and  widespread  |)nblicity  in  reputable  organs 
make  il  important  that  they  be  vic^orously  denied  and  disproved, 
otherwise  amateur  athletics,  the  only  means  for  developing  and 
maintaining  vigor  and  virility  and  virtue  that  American  boys 
and  young  men  have  any  interest  in,  will  fail  of  its  rightful  place 
and  function  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  state  and  nation. 

Tn  connection  with  the  quoted  remark  the  gifted  writer  adds: 
"Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  ])laye(l  football  on  our  lar«;er 
college  teams  last  fall  were  not  in  college  to  gain  educations  but 
to  play  football."  "Every  undergraduate  knows  it,  and  in  every 
college  it  is  common  talk."  This  is  not  merely  vapid  hyperbole. 
It  is  plain  misrepresentation  with  a  bad  motive. 

The  conditions  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  no  different 
from  Chicago,  or  Illinois  or  Minnesota  or  any  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  similar  grade.    What  are  the  facts? 

The  'varsity  football  squad  at  Wisconsin  in  1914  consisted 
of  forty  eligible  students.  Each  of  these  men  (1)  had  to  be  a 
bona  fide  student  (rei^istered  and  all  fees  paid),  have  ful- 
filled all  entrance  rcqiiiretncnts  (be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  with  fourteen  or  more  units  or  courses, 
each  earned  successfully  for  one  }rear  and  requiring  recitations 
five  times  a  week),  (3)  have  been  in  residence  in  the  University 
for  one  full  college  year  (forty  weeks).  (4)  have  satisfactorily 
completed  all  courses  taken  since  he  entered  the  University  (i.e., 
have  no  grade  less  than  70  per  cent),  (5)  have  a  "weighted  aver- 
.  age"  of  not  less  than  77  per  cent  for  the  preceding  semester  (a 
five-hour  subject  counts  five  times  as  much  as  a  one-hour  course). 
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(G)  be  carrying  full  work  in  courses  leading  to  a  degree  (fifteen 
or  more  credit  hours  per  week  requiring  twenty  hours  or  more 
actual  time  in  recitation,  lecture,  quiz  or  laboratory,  besides  the 
time  needed  for  readinof,  studying  and  writing),  and  (7)  not  have 
played  more  than  two  previous  seasons.  . 
Of  the  forty  students: 

12  were  Sophomores,  second  year  in  the  University. 
18  were  Juniors,  third  year  in  the  University. 
10  were  Seniors,  fourth  year  in  the  University. 

In  other  words  the  students  who  were  successful  iti  making  the 
squad  were  all  men  who  had  satisfied  every  scholastic  require- 
ment and  were  carrying  grades  that  would  earn  them  their 
academic  degrees.  Whether  "they  were  in  college  only  to  play 
football"  or  not,  they  were  certainly  gaining  educations  or  very 
wondrously  fooling  an  astute  body  ox  men  who  are  experts  at 
weeding  out  the  unfit  and  lazy  and  insincere  and  dishonest. 

Of  equal  dignity  and  truth  witli  this  "joke  as  a  student" 
canard  is  the  statement  by  the  same  author  that  students  go  to 
college  to  plav  on  the  various  teams  as  a  money-making  plan. 
Inasmuch  as  our  larger  college  teams"  in  the  Middle  West  are 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Conference,  which  requires  that  all  athletic 
funds  be  received  and  dislnirscd  by  faculty  officers,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  no  student  can  receive  money  from  the  athletic  treasury 
without  the  connivance  of  such  officers.  Such  wholesale  indict- 
ment of  these  men  as  is  made  in  the  statement  quoted  at  the 
banning  of  this  paragraph  is  palpably  untrue  and  ridiculous. 

''Competition  between  colleges  (is)  chiefly  for  the  gate 
receipts."  With  the  exception  of  football  nearly  every  other 
intercollegiate  sport  is  conducted  at  a  loss.  It  is  the  suri>lus  of 
receipts  over  the  expenses  of  the  football  squad  that  makes  pos- 
sible three-fourths  of  the  intercollegiate  games.  If  the  quoted 
statement  were  a  fact,  only  the  paying  sports  would  be  conducted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  intcrcollee:iate  contests  are  but  the  natural 
expression  of  certain  innate  tendencies,  characteristic  of  Eng- 
lisii  and  American  youth  and  those  of  other  nationalities  who 
have  come  under  their  influence.  It  is  the  tendency  to  match 
one's  strength  and  skill  against  that  of  another.  It  is  the  same 
fundamental  factor  that  accounts  for  all  English  and  American 
sport,  both  amateur  and  professional,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
Athletic  Union,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  The  National 
Golf  Association,  The  National  Amateur  Baseball  Association, 
The  Public  Schools  Athletic  Leagues,  Y,  M.  C.  A.  League,  Young 
Men's  Catholic  .\thletic  Association,  The  American,  National  and 
Federal  P.aseball  Leacrues  and  the  innumerable  sectional,  state  and 
city  leagues  and  associations  of  every  sort— tennis,  swimming, 
rowing,  skating,  bicycling,  horse-racing,  yachting,  canoeing,  etc., 
etc.,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  World's  Olympic  Games. 
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Whenever  a  ^oup  of  boys  or  young  men  associate  together 

long  cnoi!n;li  to  discover  tliat  certain  of  them  combined  in  a  team 
are  better  than  anv  oilier  coniltinalioii  ui  the  group,  they  become 
eager  to  try  out  their  team  against  the  team  of  some  other  group 
and  thus,  vicariously,  the  whole  group  pits  itself  against  its  nei^- 
bors,  and  the  circle  once  started  continues  in  ever  widening 
arcs,  reaching  from  the  match  between  the  teams  of  two  neigh- 
borinc^  street  sranjT'^  to  the  great  international  contests  between 
teams  represenliui,'  the  nations  of  the  wliole  world  a>  at  Athens, 
I'aris,  St.  Louis,  London  and  Stockhohn.  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics is  but  one  great  phase  of  this  universal  instinct  and  tradition 
which  is  seen  in  its  worst  phase  in  the  great  European  war. 
Orf^ain'zed  and  directed  with  educational,  social  and  moral  ends 
in  view,  athletic^,  interclnb,  iiiti  r-^cliool.  intercollegiate,  intercity, 
interstate,  inlersccliunal,  intcrnaiional — constitute  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war  on  its  constructive  side  and  make  for  the 
development  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  altruism. 

"Gate  receipts"  are  not  the  object  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
They  are  essential,  for  without  them  tliere  would  be  no  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  In  this  they  do  not  differ  from  any  other  type 
of  organized  interinstitntional  s|)orts. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  intramural"  sports  (sports  for  all 
students)  will  flourish  only  if  intercollegtate  sports  are  cut  out. 
This  is  founded  on  two  ideas,  both  of  wliicli  are  fallacious;  the 
first  that  the  money  saved  by  the  elimination  of  tlie  intercollegiate 
expense  could  then  be  devoted  to  "sports  for  all  the  students" ; 
the  other  that  intramural  and  intercollegiate  activities  are  antago- 
nistic and  cannut  both  be  successfully  conducted  in  the  same 
institution. 

The  elimination  of  intercollegiate  sports  will  automatically  cut 

off  the  income  from  those  sports  and  there  will  be  no  funds 
therefore  tf)  devote  to  intramural  sports  except  as  students  are 
taxed,  or  the  college  appropriates  cash  from  its  regular  funds, 
or  endowment  is  provided  by  generous  alunmi  or  others. 

That  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  of  each  other  is  shown  bjr  the  fact  that  sports  for  all 
students  are  most  highly  developed  in  those  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  there  is  the  broadest  development  of  intercollegiate 
sport — notably  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  others. 

At  Wisconsin  two>thirds  of  all  undergraduate  students,  both 
men  and  women  in  equal  proportions,  are  engaged  in  some  form 
of  physical  exercise  adapted  to  their  needs  or  desires.  Moreover 
the  intramnral  activities  are  nnder  the  coaching  and  direction  of 
the  same  coaches  and  instructors  as  handle  the  intercollegiate 
teams.  Further  development  of  outdoor  sport  waits  on  increased 
facilities.  The  suri)his  from  intercoU^tate  receipts  will  eventu- 
ally repay  every  cent  the  state  may  advance  for  this  purpose. 
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CALISTHENIC  NOMENCLATURE. 
j.  h.  mccusdy,  m.  d. 

Introduction. 

This  nomenclature  fumbhes  a  terminology  for  free  exercises, 
dumb-bells  and  wands.  The  aim  has  been  to  include  terminology 
for  all  of  the  common  movements.  The  author  would  appreciate 

suggestions  rej^^ardinj:;^  additions  or  chantr''^  in  the  nomenclature 
which  would  make  it  moi'C  useful.  This  nomenclature  is  now 
used  by  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  in  its  normal 
course  of  [)hysical  education,  and  in  the  practice  courses  given 
by  the  students.  It  is  also  in  practical  use  by  many  of  the  300 
alumni  of  the  college  at  Springfield  who  have  been  taught  to 
select  many  of  these  terms  during  their  senior  year  practice 
teaching  from  the  calisthenic  dictionary  by  Fish.  During  the 
years  18DU-1901,  A.  L,  Fish,  a  graduate  student,  imder  my  direc- 
tion compiled  a  dictionary  of  all  the  common  calisthenic  terms. 
Since  1001  tliis  duplicate  terminology  has  been  studied  with  a 
view  of  eliminating  the  terms  which  (a)  lacked  clearness  of 
description,  (b)  were  difficult  to  speak  clearly  because  of  lack 
of  vowels,  (c)  were  long  and  cumbersome.  The  attemj>t  has 
been  made  to  use  concise,  clear  language  which  could  be  readily 
understood  by  either  children  or  adults.  Credit  should  be  given 
A.  L.  rish  for  his  careful  work  in  compiling  the  dictionary  of 
calisthenic  terminology  which  has  made  possible  this  selection  of 
terminolog}'.  T  wish  to  acknowledf^e  the  helpful  suggestions  of 
Dr.  William  Skarstrom,  G.  B.  AHleck,  Elmer  Berry  and  Louis  C. 
Schroeder.    The  bibliography  at  the  end  gives  the  chief  sources. 

General  Definitions. 

1.  Position  of  Attkntiom.  (Description  with  quotation  marks 
are  from  infantry  drill  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Army  for  1911.) 

"Heels  on  tlic  same  line  and  as  near  each  other  as  the  con- 

forniaiion  of  the  man  ])ermits. 

"Feet  turned  out  equally  and  forming  an  angle  ot  about  45 
degrees. 

"Knees  straight  without  stiffness. 

"Hips  level  and  drawn  back  slightly ;  body  erect  and  resting  - 
equall}'  on  hi]>s ;  chest  lifted  and  arched ;  shoulders  square  and 

falling  equally. 

"Arms  and  hands  hanging  naturally,  thumb  along  the  seam  of 
the  trousers. 
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•  ''Head  erect  and  squarely  to  the  front,  chin  drawn  in  so  that  the 

axis  of  the  head  and  neck  is  vertical;  eyes  straight  to  the  front. 

"Weight  of  the  hody  resting  equally  upon  the  heeb  and  balls  of 
the  feet." 

2.  The  Rksts. 

"Being  nt  a  halt,  the  commands  are:  Fall  Out;  Rest;  At  Ease; 
and,  1.  Parade.  2.  Rest. 

"At  the  conmiand  fall  out,  the  men  may  leave  the  ranks,  but 
are  required  to  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  They  resume 
their  former  places,  at  attention,  at  the  command  fall  in, 

"At  the  command  rest  each  man  keeps  one  foot  in  place,  but 
is  not  required  to  preserve  silence  or  immobility. 

"At  the  command  at  case  each  man  keeps  one  foot  in  place 
and  is  required  to  proerve  silence  but  not  immobility.'* 

1.  PiiraJr,  2.  Rest.  "C  arry  the  right  foot  C)  inches  straight  to 
the  rear,  left  knee  slij^htly  bent;  clasp  the  hands,  without  con- 
straint, in  iiunl  of  the  center  of  the  body,  fingers  joined,  left 
hand  uppermost,  left  thumb  clasped  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand ;  preserve  silence  and  steadiness  of  position." 

To  resume  the  attention:  1.  Class,  2.  Attention, 

3.  Class  Salute. 

1.  Right  {left)  hand,  2.  Salute. 

"Raise  the  right  hand  smartly  till  the  tip  of  fore'ini:  r  touches 
the  lower  part  of  the  headdress  (if  uncovered,  the  forehead) 
above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  an,d  joined,  palm 
to  the  left,  forearm  inclined  at  about  45  degrees,  hand  and  wrist 
straight.   (TIVO)  Drop  the  arm  smartly  by  the  side." 

4.  Commands. 

Commands  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  descriptive  and  preparatory; 
2.  executive.  The  preparatory  command  describes  concisely  and 

clearly  the  movemcTit.  The  executive  command  c^ivc^;  the  exact 
time  of  hei»inning  the  movement  in  formal  gymnastics  and  the 
rhythm  of  tlie  movement  in  serial  or  continuous  movements. 
In  formal  gynmastics  the  executive  command  indicates  that  the 
movement  is  made  immediately  and  the  position  held  until  a 
new  command  is  given,  e.g.,  in  the  command  trunk  forward  bend, 
the  position  is  held  until  the  command  upzvard  raise  is  given. 

In  rhythmic  exercises  the  executory  command  starts  a  movement 
which  is  continued  for  a  delinite  number  of  counts ;  e.g.,  trunk 
forward  bending,  START,  At  the  command  start,  the  movement 
is  begun  and  continued  for  a  definite  number  of  counts,  usually 
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16  to  24,  or  uiuil  the  coniniaud  stop  is  given.  The  command  may 
be  given  as  follows:  Trunk  forward  bend!  Upward  raise  in 
series!  Start!  Stop!    or  Trunk  forward  bending — 'Start-^top. 

In  tlic  last  command  the  participle  indicates  that  the  movement  is 
serial  in  character.  A  good  plan  in  serial  work  is  to  give  the 
exercise  through  formal  command  once  or  twice  until  the  pupil 
has  a  clear  idea  of  correct  form  in  the  exercise,  then  repeat  it  in 
series. 

The  command  hold  indicates  that  the  serial  exercise  is  held  in  . 
the  position  the  pupil  is  just  assuming,  until  a  new  command  is 

given. 

Counting  as  Commands. 

Counting  is  used  in  two  ways:  1.  Rhythmic  counting,  where  the 
euuiit  gives  the  general  rhythm  of  the  movement,  the  count  com- 
ing generally  at  the  end  of  the  movement;  if  the  count  comes 
earlier  it  indicates  the  desire  of  the  instructor  for  a  more  rapid 
rhythm.  The  instructor  or  the  class  may  count  silently,  the  • 
instructor  simply  inter jcctin*^  audible  counts  from  time  to  time  to 
regulate  the  rhytlini  of  the  exercise.  Command  counting  is 
where  the  count  is  used  in  place  of  the  full  command.  Each  count 
is  used  as  a  starting  command  for  a  section  of  the  movement,  e.g.. 
Trunk  forward  bend!  upward  raise  to  count  1-2-3-4  or  1-2,  1-2: 

Additional  Time  Markers. 

Clapping  the  hands,  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  arms,  the 

striking  of  tlie  heel  sharply  on  the  floor,  the  striking  of  a  wand  or 
stick  on  the  floor  and  tlie  use  of  a  metronome  are  all  used  to  r^u- 
late  the  rhythm  of  movement  in  rhythmic  exercise. 

Position. 

The  command  position  brings  the  pupil  back  to  the  fundamental 
Starting  position  of  the  exercise.  In  free  exercises  the  position 
is  identical  with  the  position  of  attention  in  dumb-bell  and  club 
exercises,  the  position  is  one  of  attention  with  the  bells  or  clubs 
Ijrasped  in  the  hands,  in  wand  and  bar  bell  exercises  the  apparatus 
IS  held  in  the  thigh  horizonal  position.  Other.  *'key"  positions 
may  be  given  when  desired. 

Trunk. 
1. 

1.  Position.    Trunk  forw.  bending  position.    (Stoop  st. 

pos.)    (Prone  st.  pos.) 

2.  Movement.    Forw.  bending  of  trunk. 

8.    Command.    Trunk  forw.  bend!   Upward  raise! 
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4.  DESoapTioN  OF  Exercise.  From  fundamental  position 
the  trunk  Is  bent  forward  as  far  as  {losstble,  bending  only  at  hip- 
joints  ;  relative  position  of  head  and  shoulders  uncl^ngM ;  knees 
straight. 

2. 

1.  Position.  Trunk  forward  downward  bending  pos. 
(rrone  pos.) 

2.  Movement.   Trunk  forw.  downward  bend! 
Command.   Trunk  forw.  downward  boidl  Upward 

raise! 

4.  Descriptkix  of  I^xercisf.  From  fundanionlal  position 
the  trunk  i-.  iiicIiTU'd  forward  as  far  as  possible,  bciidinj^  at  hip- 
joints  forward  as  far  as  possible,  llic  relative  position  of  head 
and  shoulders  unchanged ;  knees  straight. 

3. 

1.  Position,  Trunk  downward  bending  pos.  (Slack  stoop 
St.  pos.) 

%,   Movement.   Trunk  downward  bending. 

3.  Command*   Trunk  downward  bend!    Upward  raise! 

4.  Dksckiptiox  of  Kkfrcisk.  From  futidaniental  position 
the  trunk  is  bent  forward  and  downward  as  far  as  possible,  flex- 
ing at  hip-joints  and  entire  spine;  knees  may  be  slightly  bent  if 
desired. 

4. 

1.  Position.    Neck  backw.  bending  pos.    (Arch  pos.) 

2.  Movi:me\t.    \cck  backw.  bending. 

3.  Command.    Neck  backw.  bend  !    Upward  raise  ! 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.  The  trunk  is  bent  backwards 
as  far  as  possible,  extending  the  cervical  and  upper«dorsal  spine 
only.   Avoid  extension  of  the  head  on  the  atlas. 

6,  > 

1.   PosmoN.   Trunk  backw.  bending  pos.   (Arch  st.  pos.) 
8.   Movement.   Trunk  backw.  bending. 

3.  CoM.M.\ND.  Trunk  backw.  bend!  Upward  raise!  or  up- 
ward stretch  !* 

4.  Descrh'iion  of  Kxekcise.  The  trunk  is  inclined  back- 
wards as  far  as  possible.  E.xtension  should  cununence  in. the 
cervical  spine  and  continue  throughout  the  entire  spine  and  hip- 
joint.  Avoid  extension  of  the  head  on  the  atlas,  and  flexion  at 
the  knees. 

^Stretching  indicates  a  tlower  movement  with  aubject  ttandinf  ts  tall  as  poittblei. 
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G. 

1.  Position.   Trunk  sidew.  bending  pos. 

2.  Mo\  EMENT.   Trunk  sidew.  bending. 

3.  Command.    Iiuhk  to  1.  (r.)  bend!    Upward  raise! 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.  The  trunk  is  bent  to  the  side 
as  far  as  possible ;  the  head  and  shoulders  retain  the  same  rela- 
tive position  and  the  same  plane  as  in  the  fundamental  position ; 
avoid  raising  the  heels  from  the  floor,  and  rotation  and  movement 
oi  the  hips. 

i. 

1.  PosiTTOX.   Trunk  twistinp^  pos.    (Twist  st.  pos.) 

2.  MovKMKNT.    Trunk  rotating  or  twisting. 

3.  Command.    Trunk  to  1.  (r.)  twist!    Forward  twist! 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.  The  body  is  twisted  or  turned 
to  the  side  as  far  as  possible ;  rotation  should  occur  only  on  the 
dorsal  spine. 

8. 

1.  Position. 

3.   Movement.  Trunk  circumducting. 

3.    Command.   Trunk  to  1,  (r.)  circle!  Position! 

J.  DESckfi'i  ioN  OF  Exercise.  With  the  hips  ns  the  center, 
the  head  dcsentjes  a  circle  with  as  large  a  circiunierence  as  pos- 
sible; rotation  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  Circum- 
duction may  be  started  by  forward,  sideward  or  backward  bend- 
ing of  trunk. 

Head. 
1. 

1.  Position.  Head  forw.  bending  pos. 

2.  Movement.  Head  forw.  bending. 

3.  Command.   Head  forw.  bend!  Upward  raise  or  upward 

stretch ! 

1,  DKscKirnoN  of  Exekcise.  The  head  is  bent  forward  as 
far  as  possible;  flexion  beginning  at  the  alias  and  continuing 
throughout  the  cervical  spine. 

2. 

1.  Position.    Head  backw.  bending  pos, 

2.  Move.ment.   Heatl  backw.  bending. 

3.  ^  Command.  Head  backw.  bend!  Upward  raise  or  upward 
stretch. 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.    In  the  backward  bending  of 

the  head  tbe  movement  bej^ins  in  the  cervical  spine  and  is  contin- 
ued by  extension  of  the  head  on  the  atlas.  Avoid  lumbar  exten- 
sion. 
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3. 

1,   Position.  Head  sidew.  bending  pos. 
3.   Movement.  Head  sidew.  bending. 

3.  Command.   Head  to  the  1.  (r.)  bend!   Upward  raise! 

4.  DESCRTmoN  OF  Fxi  !•(  !SK.  The  bead  is  bent  or  flexed  to 
the  side  \vitbout  eliangc  in  the  position  of  the  rest  o£  the  body. 
Avoid  rotation  of  the  head. 

4. 

1.  Position.  Head  twistinj^  pes.   (Head  twist  St.  pos.) 

2.  Movement.   1  lead  tv^isting. 

3.  Command.   Head  to  the  1.  (r. )  twist!   Forward  twist! 

4.  Description  op  Exercise.  Without  bending  the  head  or 
changing  the  position  of  the  body,  the  head  and  cervical  spine  arc 
tum^  to  the  left  or  right  as  far  as  possible. 

5. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Movement.   Head  circhng. 

3.  Command.    Head  to  the  1.  (r.)  circle!  Posit- 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.  With  the  base  of  the  neck  as 
the  center,  the  top  of  the  head  describes  a  circle  with  as  large  a 
circumference  as  possible ;  the  tendency  to  twist  the  head  during 
the  exercise  should  be  overcome ;  the  circumduction  may  start 
with  a  forward,  sideward,  or  backward  bending  of  the  head. 

Arms. 

Note:  Arm  flinging  indicatesi  rapid  movement;  arm  raising 
indicates  slower  movement;  arm  stretching  indicates  tiiat  the 
arms  reach  the  new  position  through  the  bend  stand;  arms  replace 
may  be  used  for  rapid  returns  from  any  position. 

1. 

1.  Position.   (Ann  front  horizunial  pos.)    (Reach  st.  pos.) 

2.  Movement.  Arm  raising  forw. 

3.  Command.   Arms  forw.  raise!    Downward  sink! 

4.  Desckiptiox  ok  Exercise.  Roth  arms  arc  quicklv  raised 
forw.  ninety  degrees  to  the  front  liori^nntal ;  palms  in  and  width 
of  till'  shoulders  aijaiL;  the  i"C»l  of  the  body  remains  as  in  funda- 
mciiLui  pos.  If  the  position  is  taken  from  the  "bend  St.  pos.'*  the 
command  is,  '*Arms  forw.  thrust !" 

2. 

1.  Position.    (.\rni  virtieal  po*?. )     (Stretch  st,  pos.) 

2.  Movement.    Arms  raising  forw.  upward. 

3.  Command.  Arms  forw.  upward  raise  or  stretch!  Down- 
ward sink  or  stretch  I 
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4.  Description  of  Exercise.  Without  cliange  in  the  position 
of  the  body  the  arms  are  quickly  raised  forward  and  upward  to 
tiie  vertical  pos. ;  palms  in;  hands  width  of  the  shoulders  apart. 

3. 

1.  Position.  Arm  backw.  ext.  pos.   (Backw.  reach  st.  pos.) 

2.  Movement.  Arm  stretching  (extension)  backw. 

3.  Command.   Arms  backw.  extend !   Arms  sink! 

4.  DrscKiri  lox  of  Hxkrcisi;.  From  fundamental  pos.  the 
arms  are  extended  directly  backw.  and  downward,  at  the  same 
time  the  shoulders  are  carried  well  back  without  raising  them; 
palms  in. 

4. 

.  1.   Position.  Arm  side  horizontal  pos. 

2.  Movement.  Arm  raising  (flinging  or  stretching  side- 
ways). 

3.  Command.    Arms  sideways  raise! 

4.  Dfc>cRiPTiu>.  oi-  ExEKciSE.  Without  change  in  position  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  the  arms  are  quidcly  rais^  sideward  and 
upward  ninety  degrees  to  the  side  horizontal  position;  arms  fully 
extended  and  carried  well  back ;  palms  down. 

6. 

1.  Position.  Arm  vertical  pos.  Stretch  st  pos. 

2.  Movement.  Arm  raising  sideways  upward  or  stretching 

upward. 

3.  Command.  Anii.s  bide  upward  raise  or  stretch! 

4.  Description  of  Exercise.  The  arms  are  quickly  raised 
through  the  side  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  to  the  vertical ; 
arms  perfectly  straight  and  carried  back  as  far  as  possible  with* 
out  changing  the  position  of  the  body;  avoid  lumbar  extension; 
palms  in. 

6. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Movement.  Arms  circling  left. 

3.  Command.  Arms  to  left  circle — Start  or  swing. 

4.  Dbscripti  X  OF  Exercise.  From  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion the  arms  (lr>crif>c  1.  circle  in  the  lateral  plane;  the  tips  of  the 
fiii.e^ers  making  as  large  a  circle  as  possible;  the  body  kept  motion- 
less without  appearing  stiff. 

7. 

1.  Position. 

2.  Movement.  Arms  circling  right. 

3.  Command.  Arms  to  right  circle.  Arms  large  circles  (r.) 

— Start  or  swingf. 

4.  Description  of  Exfrci^f..  The  exercise  is  executed  the 
same  as  No.  G,  except  that  the  ai  tn>  ilescribe  a  right  circle. 

(To  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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NEWS  NOTES. 

Dear  Dr.  McCurdy: 

I  send  herewith  extraclis  iroiii  a  IcUer  received  from  Baron  de 
Coubertin  which,  as  it  gives  directly  his  opinion  on  the  relation 
of  athletics  to  war,  is  to  my  mind  appropriate  to  print  in  the 
Review. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  C.  Phillips. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  BARON 

PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  relative  to  the  relation  of  athletic 

sports  to  war  deserve  printing  in  the  Review,  as  they  were 
raised  by  the  readint!:  of  the  writLr's  article  on  "The  Relation  of 
Athletic  Sjjorls  to  International  Peace,"  printed  in  the  March 
Review.  In  this  letter  Baron  de  Coubertin  says:  "It  has  very 
frequently  happened  that  my  views  and  work  have  been  mis> 

imderstood  in  America,  and  I  feel  very  sorry  for  it  I 

think  the  speech  at  the  Sorbonne  last  June  (I  mean  June,  1914) 
when  President  Poincare  and  the  delegates  of  some  twenty-two 
nations  f>f  tlie  world  were  i>resent  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration oi  I  he  Revival  of  the  Olympic  Gaines,  sums  up  my  views 
on  this  question.  It  was  published  in  the  well-known  French 
weekly,  La  Revue  Ilebdomadaire,  of  June  20,  1914.  You  will 
find  it  there.  Then  there  is  the  August,  1913,  number  of  the 
Revue  Oh'mpique.  In  case  it  docs  not  prove  easy  for  yon  to  <:^et 
it  and  while  I  regret  not  to  have  a  copy  to  send  you,  I  enclose  the 
necessary  quoiaiion  from  it." 

Translation  from  the  article  of  the  Baron  de  Coubertin  in  the 

Revue  Olyuip'ujin\  of  August.  1913. 

*"OIyii! picisin  has  not  reappeared  in  the  midst  nf  modern 
civilization  to  play  a  local  or  a  passing  role.  1  ho  mission  con- 
fided to  it  is  universal  and  venerable  b>  age.  .  .  .  Such  being 
the  case,  a  war  conld  only  interfere  with  and  not  stop  its  course. 
As  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  (or  by-laws)  indicates :  'It 

'For  the  above  translation  I  am  indebted  to  Ptof.  WUliam  A.  Stowell,  of  Amherst 
College,  to  whom  the  |iaMage  waa  referred  ia  order  that  tbe  Englttli  might  convey 
the  prcdie  ibade  of  Baron  Coubertin'i  meinlng. 
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is  possible  uot  to  hold  the  Olympiad,  but  neither  its  order  nor  its 
intervals  can  be  changed.  If,  as  God  forbid,  the  seventh  or  the 
eighth  Olympiads  were  not  held,  the  ninth  would  be.  If  memo- 
ries bloody  and  still  too  recent  should  prevent  the  necessary 
festivities  being  oi^ganized  in  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  there 
would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  peoples  ready  to  honor 
eternal  human  youth. 

"Also,  a  more  sporismaulike  conception  of  war  is  tending  to 
predominate  (the  word  sportsmanlike  is  not  out  of  place),  which 
sportsmanlike  conception,  while  it  will  not  make  the  passage 
at  arms  less  severe,  will  make  its  aftermath  more  bearable.  Na- 
tions will  learn  the  j^reat  lesson  of  sportsmanship;  namely,  that 
hate  without  fighting  is  little  worthy  of  man  and  that  insult 
without  blows  is  quite  unworthy  ot  hnn." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  used  the  expression 
"international  sport sinansliip"  in  his  article  written  in  December, 
1914,  without  knowledge  of  its  previous  use  in  a  like  connec- 
tion by  n.iron  Coubertin.  In  the  former  case,  however,  it  was 
used  regarding  the  prevention  of  war  but  by  Coubertin  regarding 
its  conduct. 


NOTES  ABOUT  NEWARK. 

The  newest  feature  to  be  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Randall  D, 
Warden,  director  of  physical  education  in  Newark,  is  the  estab- 
lishment ot'  a  'Social  Center"  in  the  Hamburg  Place  School, 
The  aim  of  this  project  is  the  formation  of  clubs  of  various 
kinds,  namely :  dramatic,  musical,  instrumental  and  choral,  de^ 
bating,  dancing  and  any  other  for  which  a  sufficient  number  may 
apx)ly,  under  suitable  conditions  and  with  trained  leaders  in 
charge  of  each  branch. 

Already  rapid  strides  have  been  made  and  the  popularity  of  the 
"Social  Center"  may  be  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  over  four 
himdred  (400)  are  already  enrolled  in  the  numerous  clubs  or 
societies. 

The  new  gymnasia  that  have  been  equipped  and  opened  with 
the  new  term,  and  the  teachers  appointed  to  them  are  Robert 
Treat  School  with  Mr.  George  Young,  I^fayette  School  with 
Mr.  August  R.  Goeltz,  McKinley  School  with  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Latimer.  Mr.  Carl  Banmann,  who  formerly  had  two  schools, 
Warren  and  Boys*  Indnstrial,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Abington 
Avenue  School  where  the  alternating  plan  similar  to  the  Gary 
System  has  been  applied.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hall  will  temporarily 
take  charge  of  Warren  and  Boys*  Industrial  Schools.  Mr.  John 
Skillman  has  been  appointed  to  the  Ridge  School.  ls\r.  Abraham 
Tacol>son,  formerly  of  Ridge  School,  was  transferred  to  Morton 
Street.    Mr.  James  A.  MoUoy,  who  was  at  the  Morton  Street 
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School,  was  promoted  to  the  Last  Side  High  School.  Miss  Edna 
P.  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  Barringer  High,  Miss  Winifred 
Pierce  to  the  South  Side,  and  Miss  Katharine  Quinn  appointed 
to  the  Central  Hii^li  School  to  take  Miss  Dolan's  place.  Miss 
Dolan  resigned  to  become  the  bride  of  ^T^.  Ifomer  D.  Rich. 

Mr.  I^wis  H.  Field  has  been  promoted  to  the  assistantship  at 
Barringer  High  School,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Criswcll  takes  his 
place  at  Hawthorne  Avenue.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  D'Angola  was  pro- 
moted from  assistant  at  Barringer  to  the  position  of  Special 
Teacher  of  Athletics,  assisting  the  supervisory  department  of 
physical  education.  Several  new  gymnasia  arc  bein^  planned. 
Newark's  physical  education  force  now  numbers  forty-three  (  43) 
members.  The  field  in  Newark  is  continually  growing  and  oppor- 
tunity is  always  open  to  the  physical  director  with  the  right 
qualities. 

While  Orange  is  not  in  Newark,  still  it  is  very  dose  by  and  the 
appointment  to  the  schools  there  as  physical  director,  of  Mr. 
Carl  F.  Seibert,  is  announced. 


BUSINESS  MEETING  OP  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  AMERI-  . 
CAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION.  JULY  23. 
HELD  AT  FACULTY  CLUB.  UNIVERSITY 
OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Members  present:  Dr.  Everett  C.  Beach,  Member-at>large, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Dr.  Herman  Groth,  Western  Pennsylvania 

Society;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Secretary;  l.ory  Prentiss.  Secondary 
School  Society,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.;  Baroness  Rose  Posse, 

Therai)eutic  Section,  Boston. 

The  Paciiic  Coast  Society  officers  were  mvited.  The  mem- 
bers present  were  Mr.  E.  B.  DeGroot,  Miss  Maude  Qeveland, 
Mrs.  May  L.  Qiency,  Miss  Signe  E.  Hagelthorne.  As  there  was 
not  a  quorum  present  an  informal  discussion -of  the  problems  of 

the  Association  was  conducted  with  Mr.  DeGroot  as  leader. 

The  following  business  was  done  subject  to  the  ratilication  of 
the  Council ;  The  persons  in  the  list  in  the  November  Review 
were  elected  to  membership.  The  chairman  of  the  luncheon 
asked  Dr.  McCurdy  to  give  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the 
development  of  the  Association.  He  spoke  of  the  gfrowth  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  the 
Association,  particularly  the  ])roblein  o£  conventions  in  widely 
ditterent  sections  of  the  country. 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted,  as 
follows : 
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Business  Meeting  of  iue  Association,  July  24. 

The  membcrs-at-large  elected  to  membership  on  the  National 

Council  are  E.  B.  DeGroot,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Signe  E.  Hagel- 
thorne,  Oakland,  Cnl.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Perrin,  of  Detroit. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Prentiss  of  the  Lawrcncevillc  School, 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  members 
in  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Be  it 
resolved  that  the  cordial  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of  this 
Convention  be  expressed  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Berkeley,  the  University  authorities,  to  the  local  committee  and 
especially  to  its  chairman.  Dean  Rieber.  The  c^enerons  conception 
of  the  plan  as  a  whole,  the  completeness  with  whicli  every  detail 
has  heen  provided  for,  the  many  courtesies  which  have,  been 
extended,  have  set  a  high  standara  for  future  conventions. 

Mr.  DeGroot  was  asked  to  send  a  cablcj^ram  of  greeting  to 
Dr.  McKenzie,  president  of  the  Association,  who  is  at  present 
serving  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  English  army,  in  charge  of 
certain  branches  of  physical  education. 
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On  Mr.  Preotiss*  motion  a  telegram  of  corigiatulation  to  Dr. 
Saifent  on  his  long  service  in  physical  education  was  sent  by 
the  chainnan,  Mr.  DeGroot. 

Mr.  DcGroot  cxprc^-ed  ptihlicly  hi:,  thanks  to  tlic  Xational 
A'=:«oci;ttion  for  their  acceptance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Society's 
invitation  to  meet  on  the  coast. 

Miss  Geveland  presented  iMr.  Dudley's  report  on  the  women's 
organization.  The  report  was  accepted  with  the  understandii% 
that  the  material  be  turned  over  to  the  Review  by    iss  Geveland. 

The  As<:ociation  voted  thanks  to  the  Pacitic  Coast  Society 
and  Mr.  DeGroot  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
members. 


CHRISTMAS  MBBTINQS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Athletic  Rcscarcli  Society,  Hotel  Astor,  December  27,  10.30. 

Preliminary  jirogram: 

(1)  How  institutions  should  secure  and  select  the  membert  of  their 
representative  teams.    Discussion  led  by  W.  P.  Bowen. 

(2)  How  the  various  bodies  governing  athletic  sports  in  the  United 
States  promote  and  control  these  sports.  Discussion  led  by  Dr.  George 
J.  Fisher, 

(3)  How  athletes  can  best  be  grouped  and  their  performances 
scored,  looking  toward  a  possible  standardization  of  scoring  methods. 
Discussion  led  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr. 

(4)  How  present  agencies  can  best  cooperate  for  the  promotion  of 
mass  athletics  for  everybody  in  all  schools  and  colleges,  and  what  other 
agencies  should  be  put  in  operation  for  the  same  purpose.  Discussion 
led  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Kallenberg. 

Xaiioiial  l  ederation  Conuniltcc  meeting,  Hotel  Astor,  Monday, 
December  ^7,  G  p.m. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Hotel  Astor,  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting,  December  27  (evening).  Regular 
sessinjT,  Decern bor  28. 

Colki(e  j  )ireci()rs'  S<»ciety,  Faculty  Club,  Columbia  University, 
December       10  a.m. 

National  Council  American  Physical  Education  Association, 
Hotel  Astor,  Thursday,  December  30, 10.30  a.ffl. 
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Gymnastic  Tactics.    Pakt  II.   Tactics  of  the  Rank.   £.  H, 
Arnold,   rublishcd  privately.  1015.   68  pp.   50  cents. 

The  preface  of  this  manual,  which  is  quoted,  gives  the  author's  idea  and 
plan.    'Tactics  of  the  Rank  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 

Tactics  of  tlif  Tndiviilnal.  rtatncly,  to  :?horten  reaction  time  and  to  cnlti- 
vatc  tlic  power  of  discrimination.  For  the  lornicr  purpose,  they  arc  not 
as  efficient,  generally  speaking,  as  the  Tactics  of  tin  Individual;  but  since 
their  variety  is  rather  prcntcr  than  thai  of  Tactic-<  of  the  Individual,  their 
usefulness  for  the  latter  oliject  is  thereby  enhanced. 

**The  method  of  arriving  at  t!ie  two  objects  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Tactics  of  the  Indiv  ichiat.  The  Tactics  of  the  Rank  are 
applied  arithmetic,  geometry  and  physics.  Tliey  teach  these  disciplines  in 
an  objective  manner  and  may  readdy  supplement  the  teaching  of  those 
branches.  On  another  occasion  I  have  eidarged  upon  wliat  one  may  teach 
by  the  simple  movement  of  quarter  wheeling.  If  a  quarter  wheel  may 
teach  such  a  great  variety  of  things,  what  will  not  the  many  other  forms 
of  Tactics  of  the  Kardc  teach?  Gioiee  of  action,  judument,  is  not  exer- 
cised in  any  form  of  tactics,  and  therefore  nut  in  Tactics  of  the  Rank. 
Other  forms  of  gymnastic  activity  must  step  in  for  this  purpose.  Con> 


find  an  efficient  exponent  in  Tactics  of  the  Rank.  The  idea  that  these 
desirable  qualities  can  only  be  gotten  through  plays  and  games  is  certainly 

erroneous. 

"I  .shall  take  occasion  at  some  future  time  and  in  another  place  to 
dilate  upon  this  particular  point.  As  this  booklet  is  intended  as  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  Tactics  of  the  Rank,  no  bints  on  the  metliod  of 
their  use  in  a  system  of  gymnastics  are  here  ^iven.  It  is  the  1  unction  of 
normal  school  training  to  furnish  these." 

Under  the  Varieties  of  Ranks,  front  rank,  flank  rank,  left  oblifjue  rank, 
and  right  oblique  rank,  are  piveu  dehnitions  of  these  varieties.  Tlie 
Activities  of  the  Ranks  are  stated  as  formation,  dressing,  marching, 
wheeling,  angle  marching,  transformintj.  opening  and  closincr 

The  manual  will  be  of  real  service  to  those  who  wisli  to  use  a  ver^ 
considerable  variety  of  Uctics  to  increase  alertness  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils. 

Principles  of  Secondaky  Education.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe, 


Ph.  D.   Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.   790  pp. 


This  book  is  one  of  the  best  summaries  of  the  principles  of  secondary^ 
education.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  high  school  teachers  of 
physical  education,  not  only  because  of  its  specific  sections  on  physical 
education,  but  because  of  its  sound  discussion  of  educational  problems 
with  which  teachers  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  well  shown  by  the  chapter 
headings:  Meaning  and  Scope  of  Secondary  School;  Historic  Sketch  of 
Secondary  Education;  Secondary  Education  in  Europe;  High  School 
Systems  of  the  United  States;  Organization  of  the  High  School;  Private 
Secondary  School;  Psychology  and  Hygiene  of  Adolescence;  Mora!  and 
Religious  Education ;  The  Vernacular ;  Classical  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture ;  Modern  Languages ;  Natural  Sciences ;  Mathematics ;  Social 
Sciences;  Fine  Arts  and  Music;  Household  An^;  Vocational  Education; 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education ;  Athletics :  Social  Aspects  of  High 
School  Education;  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 
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The  chapters  of  technical  value  to  teachers  of  physical  education  are: 

Chapter  VII  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  Ph.  D.,  A^?iisfaiit  Professor  of 
Educational  PsycIioloK>'.  Cornell  University,  Psycliology  and  Hygiene  of 
Adolescence  where  a  good  summary  of  the  problems  of  growtii  are 
given  as  well  as  the  psyi  hir.  social  and  relicious  aspects  of  adolescence. 
Chapter  XVIil,  HvRietie  and  Physical  Education,  by  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  Professor  of  rii,\  5ical  Education,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
ami  Dr.  George  L.  Mcylan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  Co- 
lumbia Universitv.  This  chapter  discusses  the  problems  of  personal 
hygiene,  school  nygiene  and  physical  education.  Chapter  XI A  is  hy 
Clark  W.  Hetherington.  formerly  of  the  I'niversity  of  Missouri,  now 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  at  the  Universi^  of  Wisconsin.  This 
chapter  discusses  the  educational  value  of  atiiletics,  creative  forces  in 
athletics,  evils  of  athletics,  control  of  a^letics,  and  athletics  in  secondary 
schools. 


Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  /.  E.  Finkel- 
st0m.  Published  by  WarwUk  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
16mo.  88  pp.  Price  $1, 

With  the  continually  incrcasinj?  attention  to  education  and  the  exchange 
of  credits  among  educational  institutions,  have  come  during  the  past 
few  years  renewed  interest  and  frecitient  in\ estimations  repnrdinp  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  grading.  This  study  by  Finkelstein,  while  based  upon 
20,348  grades  given  in  Cornell  University,  is  sufficiently  representative 
to  have  a  general  application. 

The  author,  in  this,  his  master's  thesis,  considers  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  marking  systems  In  vogue,  passes  to  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations which  underlie  any  or^nizcd  marking  system,  and  among 
his  conclusions  proposes  the  following: 

1.  That  marks  should  be  based  upon  accomplishment  rather  tfian 

upon  performance  or  abilit}'. 

2  That  a  five-division  system  based  upon  the  five  qualities  of  accom- 
plishrncnls— namely,  excellent,  superior,  medium,  inferior,  and  very  low^ — 
mcLt>5  every  theoretical  and  practical  consideration. 

3.  'J  liat  every  institution  nf  learning,  at  lea^t  f/rrv  hipfh  school  and 
college,  adopt  such  a  five-division  system,  whicii  should  in  the  long  run 
not  deviate  appreciably  from 


He  furtlur  siici^osts  tint  in  tlic  lowest  group  approximately  11  percent 

bijuuld  l)c  condiiiuiied,  and  1  per  cent  should  fail. 

4.  That  to  insure  the  working  of  such  a  system  of  distribution,  ^thc 
grades  actually  given  should  be  tabulated  at  stated  intervals,  e.g.,  bien- 
nially, and  the  di^^tributlou  made  known  so  that  each  examiner  may 
know  to  what  extent  he  conforms  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  system 
is  based. 

The  suggestions  offered  above  have  been  forcibly  criticised  by  different 
writers  and  reviewers  upon  the  basis  of  their  impracticability  and  even 
upon  the  claim  that  such  a  mechanical  arrangement  would  be  unfair  to 
botli  professor  and  student — G.  B.  A, 


Very  poor  . . . 


Exgellent 
Superior 

Medium 
Inferior 


3  per  cent 
21  per  cent 
45  per  cent 
19  per  cent 
12  per  cent 
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The  Wonder  of  Life.  By  /.  Arthur  Thompson,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
Regis  Professor  Natural  History,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Published  4>y  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  xxi,  658  pp. 
Price  $3.50  net. 

This  mo5t  interesting  vohinie  is  apparentl}'  one  of  tlie  American  Nature 
Series  of  which  nearly  twenty  numbers  so  far  have  been  issued.  Coming 
as  it  does  from  Professor  Thompson,  one  of  Ae  leading  biologists  of  tfie 
world,  the  hook  can  scarcely  fail  t(j  be  of  interest,  and  the  very  numerous 
illustrations  in  black  and  in  color,  must  make  it,  to  a  layman  especially, 
an  extremely  interesting  one.  There  is  a  list  of  about  400  instances  of 
the  "wonder  of  life,"  and  these  might  constitute  almost  a  basis  for  a 
whole  religion  of  nature.  The  seven  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
respectively  to  Vital  Motives,  the  Exploitation  of  the  Earth,  the  Cir- 
cumvention of  Space,  the  Cnnqtiest  of  Time,  Modes  of  Living  Behaviour, 
the  Intricacy  of  Inter-relations  from  Birth  through  LOve  to  Death,  and 
the  Characteristics  of  Living  Creatures.  Professor  Thompson,  with  all 
his  knowlcdcre  of  1  iol  t^v.  is  one  of  tbr  numerous  biological  philosophers 
who  sec  in  life  a  great  deal  more  tiian  any  conceivable  mechanism  could 
account  for. 

The  illustrations  number  100.  There  is  an  ample  index  of  both 
authors  and  subjects.  Tlie  book,  although  rather  dear,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  parents  of  young  children  and  to  teachers  of  elementary 
natural  history.  Any  one,  child  or  adult,  who  masters  its  interesting 
contents  will  be  already  familiar  with  the  popular  foundations  of  biology. 
-G.  K.  N,D, 

Physical  Education.    By  W.  P.  Wclpton,  B.  Sc.,  Master  of 

Method  in  the  University  of  Leeds.   Published  by  Warwick 

&  York,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  1916.  xvi»  271  pp.  Illustrated. 

Although  published  in  Ejigland  seven  years  ago,  the  material  in  this  book 
is  still  of  decided  practical  importance  to  very  many  in  America.  The 
range  of  the  discussion  may  be  best  seen,  perhaps,  from  the  chapter  titles: 
The  History  of  Physical  Education  (sixty-five  paj?es).  Physical  Education 
in  Relation  to  Mind  and  Body  (twcnty-eiijht  parf  s),  The  Pliysical  Basis 
of  Life  (sixteen  pages),  The  Xervous  System  (.twenty-eight  pagcs^,  The 
Education  of  the  Nervous  System  (twcn^-eight  pages),  The  Organic  Life 
of  the  Body  (nineteen  pages),  Fati)?ue  (twenty  pages),  Exercise  and 
Growth  of  the  Body  f thirty-four  pages). 

This  book  is  an  excellent  general  introduction  to  modern  physical  educa* 
tion  for  the  use  of  younprer  students.  Unlike  many  English  books  it  has  - 
an  ample  index,  and  is  to  be  commended  on  that  account.  Like  most 
treatises  on  physical  education,  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with 
the  physiology  of  exercise  proper,  is  much  too  general,  tliat  is.  not  specific 
enough,  and  includes  too  few  physiological  topics  to  be  of  the  highest 
value.  The  discussion  on  grow^*  however,  is  of  great  usefulness. — 
G.  V,  N.  D. 

The  School  op  Hygiene.  By  Robert  Y.  Lister,  M,  D,,  Ch,  B,, 

B.  Sc.,  D.  P.  H.,  Medical  Officer,  etc.,  for  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land. Second  edition.  Published  by  Warwick  &  York,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  191o.    vi,        pp.  llluslratcd. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  familiar  elementary  treatises  on  school  hygiene 
which  have  been  so  abundant  of  late  in  England  and  America.  It  has 
nothinj?  si)eeial  to  recommend  it  beyond  others  for  American  u.sc,  in  view 
particularly  of  the  excellent  ones  that  have  now  been  written  in  this 
country.  The  book  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  1  deals  with  tiie  school 
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builditiK' :  ^<'irt  2  with  the  scholar  and  ^ysical  training  in  the  laws  of 
health ;  and  Part  3  with  medical  supervision,  school  medicine,  and  snrj;^er^'. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  lecture  material  for  teachers,  but  well  edited  into 
a  useful  book. — G.  V.  AT.  D. 

Human  Foods  and  Their  Xutritivf  Value.  Bv  Hei\r\  Snyder, 
B.  S.  Published  by  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1U14. 
xvi,  302  pp.   Illustrated.  Price  $1.^3. 

This  1$  anotiier  of  the  good  books  written  by  Professor  Snyder  out  of 

his  work  at  the  College  of  AKrictilturc.  University  of  Minnesota.  It 
completes  a  series  of  text-books  undertaken  ten  years  ago,  dealing  with 
the  chemistry  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  dairy,  and  soils. 

It  is  an  intfrtsting,  short,  up-to-date  troatisc  f)a  foods  for  American 
use.  The  diapters  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  general  composition  of 
foods,  the  dianges  and  composition  of  foods  dunng  cooking  and  prep- 
aration, vegetable  foods,  fruit';,  flavors,  extracts,  sugars  and  syrups, 
confections,  nuts,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  etc.,  while  the  tatter  part  of  the 
book  deals  i^th  the  rebtiye  digestibility  and  cost  of  foods.  A  final 
chapter  on  laboratory  practice  contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  informa- 
tion for  the  simpler  chemical  analysis  of  common  foods.  There  is  a  list  of 
1818  review  qnestlons,  a  list  of  100  bibliographical  references,  and  a  good 
index. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  is  an  adequate  contribution  to  the  education  of 
the  iMibtic  in  r^rd  to  diet.  There  are  seventy-six  really  interesting 
iIlustrations.'-(r.     N.  D. 

Psychology  avd  pAKENTHtxH).  By  H.  Addinaton  Bruce,  nuthor 
of  "The  Kiddie  of  Perscuialily,"  "Scieiuilic  Mental  Healing," 
etc.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1915. 
xi,  293  .pp. 

In  the  prefix  Mr.  Bruce  states  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  is  to  review 
and  unify  in  non-technical  language  tliosc  foundations  of  moral  psy- 
chology which  bear  espedally  on  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growUi. 
The  tunely  versatility  of  the  writer  discusses  here  the  importance  of 
environment,  suggestion  and  education,  the  spirit  of  genius,  intensive 
child  culture,  the  problem  of  laziness,  laughter,  hystcna  in  childhood, 
and  the  menace  of  fear.  The  mere  recital  tlius  of  tlie  diapter-topics, 
notably  suggestion,  intensive  child  culture,  and  fear,  indicate  in  themselves 
the  keen  insight  of  the  author  into  certain  important  educational  prob- 
lems for  solution  in  the  lu  ar  fiitiiri-. 

Mr.  Bruce  certainly  is  an  expert  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  tiic  public  and 
has  inexhaustible  stores  of  current  information  along  the  lines  which  he 
decorates  with  his  pen. — G.  K.  N.  D. 

Play  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Lee.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1915.   500  pp.   Price  $1.^0. 

This  book  brings  together  many  years  of  study  by  the  author  on  the 

problem  of  i)1ay  in  its  relation  to  L-ducation.  In  tlu'  intr.iductioii  tlie  author 
savs:  "My  aim  in  this  book  is  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  child.  All 
other  objects  are  subordinate.  The  philosophical  and  biological  theories 
adopted  are  important  mainly  a-^  tin  >  may  se  rve  fi>  unify  the  pict\ire  and 
make  its  several  features  easier  to  remember.  The  practical  conclusions 
reached--though,  like  any  conclusions  upon  this  subject,  they  are  im- 
portant if  s<)tuifl — are  of  secondary  interest ;  if  T  h.ave  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  child  as  he  really  is,  and  if  my  presentation  carries  con- 
victioii,  the  right  practical  conclusions  will  be  drawn  by  somebody.  The 
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presentation  of  such  correct  likeness  is  the  specific  contribution  that  I 

nave  tried  to  make."  The  author  sliows  a  clear  Iiisi^dit  into  the  problems 
of  children.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts :  1.  Play  is  Growth  ;  2.  The 
Baby  Age;  3.  The  Dramatic  Age;  4.  The  Big  Injun  Age;  5.  The  A^c  of 
Loyalty.    At  the  heKinninR  he  a  series  of  definitions,  defining  the 

play  instinct  as  an  instinct  not  toward  a  physical  satisfactioti  nor  toward 
the  avoidance  of  pain  :  an  instinct  toward  an  ideal ;  play,  as  action  in 
fnlfillinent  of  a  play  instinct.  The  book  should  be  read  by  all  those 
interested  in  all  forms  ot  physical  education  including  play.  It  will  be 
read  with  profit  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author's  position 
rej^ardinp  other  t^-pcs  of  physical  education.  The  author  in  his  chapter  on 
play  and  gymnastics  seems  to  inter  that  gymnastics  may  be  in  no  sense 
a  fulfillfflent  of  the  play  instinct.  Both  team  games  and  formal  ^ym- 
na5?tics  consist  from  one  stand|)oint  of  snhordination  of  the  will  of  the 
group  to  the  will  of  the  leader.  The  author  fails  to  recognise  that 
tumbling,  apparatus  exercises,  club  swinging  and  gymnastic  dancing  may 
be  entered  into  and  arc  entered  into  by  considerable  groups  from  the  play 
standpoint.  IMay  is  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  activity  rather  than 
specific  activities.  It  was  formerly  best  represented  by  the  old  racial 
activities  of  runnini?,  jumpinj^.  hiintinp  and  fishinyr.  Most  of  these  activi- 
ties have  taken  secondary  positions,  other  plays  havings'  taken  tlieir  place 
through  recent  development  in  games  in  the  adolescent  age,  best  illus- 
trate(l  hy  the  team  games  like  football,  baseball,  and  bn''1:t  f  ball,  all  of 
them  of  recent  origin.  The  large  voluntary  classes  in  gymnastics  by  the 
German  Turnvereins  and  in  the  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
this  country  clearly  demonstrate  the  voluntary  interest  in  such  activities. 
The  play  life  should  be  more  largely  developed.  This  book  should 
Stimulate  the  other  side  of  activity  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
or  decreasing  the  number  of  adolescents  who  enjoy  the  team  group 
activities  or  who  take  pleasure  in  tumbling  or  other  particular  forms  of 
exercise  which  the  author  has  not  classified  in  the  form  of  play.  Play  in 
exercise  is  the  doinf?  of  interestin,£r  activities.  With  the  congestion  in  the 
cities  increasing  difficulty  is  found  in  securing  interesting  activities.  This 
book  should  stimulate  the  study  of  types  of  exercise  from  the  standpoint 
of  interest 

Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine.  Second  Edition, 
Thorotighly  Revised.  By  R,  Tait  McKensie,  A,  B.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  of  585  pages,  with 
478  ilhifJtrations.  Published  by  IV.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
i;)15.    Cli)th,  S  {  net:  half  morocco,  $^.30  net. 

This  book,  j)ul)lished  first  in  July,  1900,  and  reprinted  again  in  February, 
1910,  has  now  been  published  during  the  summer  in  a  second  edition.  It 
has  been  largely  rewritten  with  nine  additional  chapters.  Tlie  book  is 
splendidly  illustrated  and  has  a  good  bibliography  in  connection  with  each 
chapter.  It  is  a  compendium  of  great  value  in  physical  education.  As 
the  title  suggest";,  tlie  liook  is  divided  into  two  parts,  exercise  in  education 
and  exercise  in  medicine.  Readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  section  on  physiology  of  exercise,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  chapter,  Physical  Ediicatton  l)y  Athlefic?.  The  sec(»n>1  j)art 
of  the  book,  Fxercisc  in  Medicine,  j^ives  many  definite  suggestions  rcRard- 
ing  medical  gymnastic  treatment  wliich  will  be  of  practical  service  to 
directors.  This  section  is  splendidly  illustrated.  Tn  the  splendid  classi- 
fication of  athletics,  games  and  exercises  and  in  the  classification  of 
•  gymnastic  apparatus  exercises  the  atlthor  gives  tables  of  the  different 
types  of  exercises  stating  the  chief  regions  of  the  bofly  used;  demand  on 
nerve  control;  influence  on  pulse,  blood  pressure  and  respiration;  physical 
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characteristics  cultivated;  best  age  for  practice,  in  trie  first  table;  and  in 
the  second  tabic  tlic  approximate  af3:c  limit.  None  of  the  exercises  listed 
are  given  as  a  value  beyond  sixty  years  of  age.  Handball  is  given  at 
from  sixteen  to  forty  years.  It  is  possible  a  number  of  the  readers  would 
draw  the  conclusion  from  these  tables  that  the  author  intended  men  to 
^uit  exercise  at  sixty  and  to  stop  haridball  at  forty.  A  more  careful  read- 
ing of  the  text  makes  clear  tliat  tiumijcrs  of  men  are  doing  vigorous 
exercise  beyond  these  years.  The  tal)lcs  are  >  ery  stipj^estive  btit  numbers 
of  men  extend  tiic  age  limit  beyond  those  at  winch  the  autiior  gives  them. 

Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage.  By  Walter 
B.  Cannon,   Published  by  D,  Appleton  &  Company,  1916. 

311  pp.  $2. 

The  author  has  in  this  book  many  supsestions  of  flcfiiiite  use  in  relation 
to  physical  education.  In  his  discussion  of  the  organization  of  tlic  visceral 
nerves  in  relation  to  emotions  he  takes  up  many  fundamental  problems 
rrl.f^r  l  to  vigorous  mtiscnlar  movement,  particularly  of  the  hghting  and 
team  type  games.  He  discusses  the  innervation  of  Uie  skeletal  muscles 
from  the  central  nervous  system  and  points  out  that  innervation  of  the 
glands  and  smooth  muscle  never  comes  directly  through  the  central 
nervous  system  but  through  the  preganglionic  and  postganglionic  fibers 
popularly  grouped  as  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  He  points  out  that 
pam  and  the  powerful  emotions  like  fear  and  rape  are  accompanied  by 
a  stoppage  of  digestion,  the  setting  free  of  sugar  in  the  body,  the  abolition 
of  fatigue,  the  faster  clotting  of  blood  and  by  other  fundamental  changes, 
favorable  to  p^reat  feats  of  strenj^th  and  endurance  and  to  self-preserva- 
tioa  in  tierce  struggle.  His  discussion  of  the  relation  of  emotional  changes 
to  the  fighting  instincts  is  illuminating.  He  shows  clearly  the  inadequacy 
of  modern  warfare  as  a  means  of  giving  natural  f>utlet  to  the  activities 
for  which  these  emotions  prepare,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  modem 
warfare  is  no  longer  personal  combat  but  groups  of  men  largely  fighting 
miles  apart 

The  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Emotions.    By  George  W. 

CrilCj  M.  D.  Published  by  IV,  B.  Saunders  Company,  1916. 

240  pp.  Cloth  $S.50. 

This  book  should  be  a  companion  book  to  the  one  by  Cannon  reviewed  in 
this  issue.  Both  are  of  fundamental  importanre  to  the  physical  director, 
and  should  have  careful  study.  They  arc  among  the  few  books  that  call 
for  a  careful  re-rea«ling.  The  author  seems  to  infer  in  numbers  of  places 
in  his  study  of  the  emotions  that  emotion,  in  the  present  civilization, 
without  muscle  action  is  damaging  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys.  In  his  chapter  on  the  kinetic  system  he  says :  "The  principal 
organs  wliicli  comprise  the  kinetic  system  are  the  brain,  the  thyroid,  the 
adrenals,  the  liver  and  the  muscles.  The  brain  is  the  great  central 
battery  which  drives  the  body ;  the  thyroid  governs  the  conditions  f avor- 
inpr  tissue  oxidation;  the  adrenals  govern  tlie  immediate  oxidation  pro- 
cesses; the  liver  fabricates  and  stores  plycogcu ;  and  the  muscles  are  the 
gri.it  converters  of  latent  energ>'  into  heat  and  motion."  He  states  in 
another  section  of  the  same  chapter  "with  the  rise  of  one  degree  the  . 
chcmital  activity  of  the  body  is  increased  10  per  cent."  A  special  applica- 
tion of  this  may  be  made  m  the  big  muscle  activities,  particularly  team 
qfames  where  body  temperature  rises  with  the  work.  In  his'  conclusions 
he  emphasizes  that  in  the  kinetic  system  the  brain,  the  adrenals,  the 
thyroid,  the  muscles  and  the  liver,  each  constitute  a  link  in  a  vital  chain 
and  that  a  change  in  any  one  of  these  links  modifies  proportionately  the 
aitire  kinetic  system  which  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  In 
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another  place  he  calls  tlic  braiu  the  battery,  the  adrenals  the  oxvdizer, 
the  liver  the  gasoline  tank,  and  the  muscles  the  furnace.  In  I  liapter 
Theory  of  Anesthesia  he  throws  in  a  paragraph  regarding  the  bases  of  - 
conduct.  In  this  paragraph  he  leaves  things  rather  in  the  air,  inferring 
that  moral  standards  are  merely  a  matter  of  environment,  but  does  not 
explain  the  adoption  of  new  moral  standards.  The  book  is  revolutionary 
in  its  outlook  but  is  apparently  based  upon  good  physiology. 

Psycho-Pathology  of  Hysteria.    By  Charles  D.  Fox,  M.  D,, 
of  Philadelphia.   Published  by  Richard  G,  Badger,  Boston. 

i;^-  pp.  Price  S^. 

This  important  contribution  to  abnormal  psychology  (devoured  hungrily 
by  the  present  reviewer  on  the  beautiful  seashore  of  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  siimnit'r)  deserves  to  attract  the  careful  attention,  not  only  of  all 
psycho-pathologists  and  of  alienists,  but  of  conscientious  academic  psy- 
chologists. It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  contents  of  such  a  work 
should  be  fully  known  to  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  teaching 
psychologist 

One  dominant  idea  in  the  book  amonnts  to  a  simplification,  if  not  an 

occasional  denial,  of  the  extremely  complex  and  bizarre  hysterical  phe- 
nomena described,  for  example,  in  the  Salpctriere  in  Paris  a  generation 
ago.  As  Fox  points  out,  it  appears  now  that  all  of  tfiese  strange  cases 
were  in  larpe  part  the  result  of  the  unstinted  but,  of  course,  wholly 
unwitting  and  unintentional  suggestion  of  the  famous  neurologists  who 
were  studying  them. 

Every  student  and  professor  of  physical  edncation  needs  the  i^lst  of 
the  material  in  this  volume  so  that  he  may  recognize  and  appreciate  tliese 
numerous  hysterical  conditions  when  he  meets  with  them ;  and  they  may 
he  found  even  in  the  K>mnasla  and  on  the  playground.  As  Dr.  Fox  says 
in  the  preface,  in  spite  of  the  multitudinous  volumes  in  which  ccrtam 
of  these  hysteric  symptoms  and  states  are  described,  but  very  few 
English  books  have  appeared  in  wliich  the  disease  as  a  whole  has  heen 
treated  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  modem  psycho-pathological  re- 
searches. In  tiie  humble  opinion  of  tiie  present  reviewer,  this  vonime  fills 
this  lack  much  better  than  any  other,  although  with  a  pleasing  minimum 
of  medical  technicalities. — G.  V,  N.  D. 
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Synder,  Mary  DeWttt,  262  S.  Broadway,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA. 

*Baer,  Gara  G.,  Prof.,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans. 

Desmond,  F.  J.,  Box  63,  Bastrop. 

MAINE. 

Adams,  Charles  E.,  M.  D.,  29  W.  Broadway,  Bangor. 

^CHfTord,  Cracc  Cumberland. 
Davis,  AUcc  M.,  West  Liu-xton. 

Gregory,  Charles,  Parker  Hall,  Bates  College,  Lewtston. 

Hastings,  Florence  O.,  142  Hampshire  St.,  .\uburn. 
♦Ireland,  Allen  G.,  5A  McLclian  St.,  Brunswick, 
IfKeyes,  Loran  J.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Bangor. 

Lyman,  Florence,  81  Winthrop  St.,  .'Xugusta. 
♦Purintan.  K.  D.,  793  Main  St..  Lewistoii, 

Ross,  Maurice.  Cumberland  Mills. 
♦Whittier,  F.  N.,  M.  D.,  161  Maine  St.,  Brunswick. 

MARYLAND. 
Barber,  Grace  A.,  Oldfields,  Glcncoc, 

Brown  Mfred  W.,  M.  D.,  Public  Atliletic  League.  Baltimore. 
"Burdick,  William,  M.  D..  801  Garrett  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 
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^Dennis,  Hazel  V.,  1021  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Dobbin.  Clara       'The  Walbert,"  Charles  and  Lafayette  Ave.,  Balti- 
more. 

Engle,  Bessie  R..  Grantsville. 

Flaharty,  Mabel  H..  1508  North  Caroline  St.,  Baltimore. 
"Francis,  Edna  Mac,  Public  Athletic  Lcajjue,  Baltimore. 
•Hartley,  Ed>jar,  411  Xortli  Carey  St.,  Baltimore. 
^Kistler,  Theodore,  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
fKnaiiss,  Marjory  B.,  Jacob  Tonif  Inst..  Port  Deposit. 

MacDonald,  Cora  .\.,  19  \\  .  Frankhn  St..  Hahimore. 
IFMarkle,  Marvin  H.,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore. 
fMurphy,  B.  Russell.  Gihnan  Country  School.  R.-land  Park. 

O'Brien,  Mary  C,  The  Latrobe  Apartments,  Baltimore. 

O'Leary,  John,  1848  VV.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

Otto.  Lillia  Belle.  2308  Calvert  St..  Baltimore. 
tParker,  Alpine  B..  1923  St.  Paul  St..  lialtimore. 

Picker,  Adolph.  337  N.  Calhoun  St.,  Baltimore. 
fSmith.  Carl  H..  Tome  School.  Port  Deposit. 

Sterling,  E.  Blanche.  M.  D..  1814  N.  Cliarle.s  St.,  Baltimore. 

Waddell,  Nannie  B.,  Cambridge. 

Wheeler,  Arthur,  1214  Druid  Hill  Ave.,  Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abbott  Mrs.  Senda  B.,  72  Dryads  Green,  Northampton. 

"Aguirre.  E.  C.  Ludlow  .Athletic  .Association.  Ludlow. 
t Allen,  Eouise  L.,  Weston  Hall,  East  Northficld. 
tAppel,  Louis  K.,  294  Locust  St.,  Holyoke. 
ilArnold,  M.  Mabel.  N.  I'.  Sanatorium.  Melrose. 
^Barnes,  Bessie  L.,  19  University  Road,  Brookline. 
tBames.  Martha  M.,  23  Church  St.,  Waltham. 
§P.erry,  Marian  C,  1  Waban  St.,  Welleslcy. 
^Billings,  T.  Wallace,  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Somcrville. 
§Bixby,  Elizabeth  A..  Welleslcy  College,  Dept  of  Hygiene,  Wellesley. 
tBlanchard,  V.  S.,  Worcester  Academy,  \\'orcester. 
§Boles,  Jeanette,  62  Sydney  St.,  Dorchester. 
**Bouve,  Marjorie.  50  Steams  Road,  Brookline. 
(Bradford.  E.  M..  M.  D..  133  Newbury  Street,  Boston. 
fBrennan,  Isabel  S.,  31  Pearl  St,  Katick.  •  . 

Brown,  Alice  M.,  Kendall  Green. 
^jBrown,  Arthur  F.,  7  Linden  Court,  Maiden. 

*Burnett,  L.  Raymond,  M.  D.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
♦Carpenter,  Percy  R.,  Amherst. 

llCarret,  Edna  P.,  11  Ruthven  St.,  Ro.xbury. 

fCarter,  Alice  B.,  W^ellesley  College,  Dept.  of  Hygiene,  Welleslcy. 

iCharles,  Mildred  F.,  142  Warren  Ave.,  Boston. 

§Clarke,  /Xrolinc  IL,  1583  Ma.ssachu.setts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

llColby.  Jennie  M.,  Hotel  Nottingham,  Boston. 

iCrosbv,  Sarah  C,  103  South  St.,  Northampton. 

iCuddy,  Estella  G.  P..  North  Brookfield. 

♦Davis.  Sarah  R.,  P.  O.  Box  85.  Welleslcy. 

•♦Dearborn.  George  Van  Ness,  M.  D.,  Cambridge. 

^DeGroat.  Harold  S..  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Attlelwro. 

tDelehanty,  R.  J.,  201  Davis  Avenue,  Brookline. 

♦Diall,  Florence  P.,  Sinnnons  College,  Boston. 

§DutTy.  Ruth  L.,  5  Abbott  St^  Wellesley. 

"Eberhard,  Christian,  Boston  .Athletic  Chib.  Boston. 

HEmery,  Robert  P.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Gloucester. 
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fEvans.  Mildred  L..  277  Main  St.,  Bradford. 
♦Fittc,  Frank  C,  6  Middlesex  Street,  Wellcsley. 
JFolcy,  Anna  G.,  26  Perkins  St.,  Worcester. 
§Fullcr,  Faith  (J.,  38  Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
fl'iircv.  M.  F.,  272  Mtrriinack  St.,  Lowell, 
rciarland,  A.  F..,  M.  D..  \.  M  C.  A..  Boston. 
•Oilman,  I-'lortncc,  3i  Elm  St.,  Northampton. 
♦♦Gilman,  Grace  M.,  779  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
**Gor(loii,  I.lizabcth  F.,  Lock  Box  116.  Bridj^ewatcr, 

Gourlic,  Kol)ert  F.,  176  High  St.,  Brooklinc. 
IjGrau,  Erna  R.,  40  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 
^Graves,  Florenct-  L..  150  Oxford  Ave..  Ward  Hill. 
§Hardwick,  Kachcl  L.,  62  Spear  St.,  Quiiicy. 
IIHarwood,  Eliza  J.,  School  of  ICxpn  ssion,  Copley  SQttarc»  Boston. 
§Haskell,  Audrey  T..  f>8  Harold  St.,  Koxbury. 

Healey,  Frances,  678  Main  St.,  Worcester. 
•Hebbert,  Oliver  L.,  4«  Boylston  St..  Boston. 
^Hermann.  Ernst,  City  Hall.  West  Newton, 
♦Hicks,  Curry  S.,  8  Allen  St.,  /Vmherst. 

Hicks,  Louisa  P.,  143  Beacon  St..  Worcester. 
IHigbec,  Thomas  W.,  \.  M.  C.  A.,  Salem. 
^Hill,  Frederick  C,  Fairhaven. 

Hinkley,  AuRusta,  17  Lowell  Street,  Cambridge. 

**Homans,  Amy  M.»  A.  M.»  Wellesley  College,  Department  of  Hygiene. 

Wcllesley. 
Hubbard.  Charles  W.,  Aubumdale. 

*Hu^<-(  y,  Doris  A.,  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
tjacomb,  William  J.,  Groton  School,  Groton. 

*Tohnson,  Arthur  S.,  Harvard  University,  Laurence  Hall,  Cambridge, 
tkelley,  Daniel  J..  47  Es.scx  St..  Holyoke. 
Learned,  Grace  L.,  33  Irving  St,  Watertown. 
*Lee,  Joseph,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

§I,cverone,  Cecilia  A.,  668  Washington  St.,  Brighton. 
^Lewis,  Charles  B.,  M.  D.,  52  May  Street,  Worcester. 
•Lewis,  Chauncey  B„  Norwood  Civic  Ass'n,  Norwood. 
•Lord,  Grace  N.,  Mt.  Holyoke  CoIIcrc.  South  Hadley. 
^cClintock,  Annie,  5  Washington  Square,  Gloucester. 

Mero,  Everett,  4&  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
tMesscr,  G.  N  .  Worcester  Academv.  Worcester. 
♦•Mulliner.  Mary  R.,  M.  D.,  44  St  Botolph  St.,  Boston. 
♦Murray,  Mary  C,  Start  House,  Tufts  College,  Medford. 
t[Karcy,  Hope  W..  Durant  Gymnasium,  40  Berkeley  St.,  Boston. 

Green,  Teus,  .^6  Leamington  Koad,  Brighton. 
tPagc,  Margaret  E.,  26  Cottage  St.,  Wellesley. 
tPage,  Pierson  S..  M.  D..  Pliillips  Acadeqiy,  Andover. 
jfPcnnock.  E.  W.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boston. 

Pettengill,  Helen  F.,  1654  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
§Phillips,  Miriam,  27  Church  St.,  Wellesley. 
♦Phillips,  Paul  C,  M.  D.,  Amherst  College.  Amherst 
♦♦Posse,  Baroness  Rose,  779  Beacon  St..  Boston. 
§Puffcr.  Bertha  K.,  942  Middlesex  St.,  Lowell. 
§Rix,  William  J.,  66  Norton  St.,  North  Weymouth. 
♦Rosseter,  Louise  W..  32  Church  St.,  Wellesley. 
**Sarnson,  Mary  E.,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Cambridge. 

.Sannella,  Antliony,  Boston  University.  Boston. 

Sawiii,  Harrictte  F.,  473  Broadway,  Cambri(iiri\ 
"Schmidt,  Oscar  A..  121  Haskell  Ave.,  Clinton 
♦♦Schrader,  Carl  L.,  Henunway  Gymnasium,  Cambridge. 
♦♦Scott,  J.  A.  R.,  93  Upland  Koad,  Cambridge. 
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*Shepard,  Marion,  M.  D.,  150  Elm  St.,  Northampton. 

tShcpardson,  (Irace  L  ,  IS  Maple  St.,  Newton. 
♦*Skarstruiii.  William.  M.  D.,  10  O'Connell  Ave..  \Vellcsley. 

Smith,  J.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  175  Glendalc  Road,  Quincy. 
"Snuilliji,  K.  F..,  care  of  Civic  Association,  Norwood. 

Taft,  Louise  S.,  150  Trenumt  St.,  Boston. 
•Telford,  Irene  U.,  Wlieaton  CoUeKe,  Norton. 
tVail,  Riilh.  Gould  Hall,  E.  NortlifuM. 
tVelte,  George  B.,  17  Cliestnut  St.,  Marllxiro. 

Wallis,  Katlierine  A..  128  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge. 

Wallis,  I'earl.  128  M.iv-  i/itie  St.,  Cauihri(!i.;c. 

Webber,  Sarah  S.,  00  Uurham  Avenue,  Brooklint 
§West,  Laura  M.,  2358  Washington  St.,  Newton  Lower  FaUs. 

Westgatc,  I'.iizaht  th  M.,  Bo.x  12,  Newtonville. 
♦♦W  ilson,  Jennie  B.,  lo  Oxford  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
tYcager,  W.  S.,  Mount  Hermon. 
iYoung,  Marion  L.,  Box  97 t  South  Hadley. 


MICHIGAN. 

Anderson,  Florence  M.,  210  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing. 
lArmStrong,  Franklin,  I'oigan  House,  Ann  Arbor. 

Babcoclc,  A.  L.,  care  of  Board  of  Education,  iCalamazoo. 
§Bacon,  Mabel  D..  28S4  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek. 

§Beggs,  Florine.  N.  S.  P.  K..  BaUlc  Crock. 
jBcrgin,  Bernard  J.,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
Bigelow,  Catfierine  L.,  1004  Oakland  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 

IBinklcy,  W.  I . .  .\nii  Arbor. 

§Blake,  Nettie  L.,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 

Bovay,  M.  Blanche,  Rodney. 
♦♦Bowcn,  W.  P.,  1020  i:ilis  St.,  Ypstlanti. 

Brown,  Lucile  F.,  Iron  Mountain. 
§Butler,  Edith,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Campbell.  Fsther,  Michigan  Normal  College, 'Ypsilanti. 
•Casho.  Edith  W.,  East  Lansing'. 
§Cheshire,  Minerva,  138  North  Avenue,  Battle  Creek. 
§Chissold.  Wilhelmina  E..  San.  H.  P.  O..  Battle  Creek. 
§Coltcr,  lUrtha  M..  N.  S.  P.  E..  1  tattle  Creek. 
§Co(iuillette,  A.  C.  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Haitle  Creek. 
§Couch,  Joseph  H.,  N.  S.  P.  E..  lUittle  Creek. 
||De  Long.  Vera.  Michigan  Scliool  for  Heaf.  Flint. 
§l)epot.  Lioticl  M.,  715  Cham '11  St.,  Kalamazoo. 
IKarl.  Edwin  C.  care  of  V.  M   ( A.,  Flint. 
tl'.fliTuiiKh.  Ina  E.,  479  Second  Ave..  Detroit. 
§EHiott.  .Sara.  N.  S.  P.  F..  Battle  Creek. 

Erd.  Robert  L..  725  Church  St..  Flint. 
§E.xlev.  i:rma.  N.  S.  P.  Iv.  liattle  Creek. 
§Fish.  .Mabel  E.  113  East  Main  St.,  L.attK-  Creek, 
^hislier,  (irace  Iv,  <>32  McLeo<l  .Avenue,  Ironwood. 
•I'itts.  Flinma  K..  rhornas  Normal  School,  Detroit. 

Eraser,  Glenn  H..  l  ake  Citv. 
§Frisbie,  Katheriiie.  N.  S.  P."  Iv.  P.attle  Creek. 
§(;iles.  Stella.  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Ginter,  Lois,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
§GourIey.  John  H.,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Harris,  R.  V...  1705  East  .'\ve..  Kalamazoo. 
§Harwood,  Will  C,  247  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
**Haskell,  Frances,  211  Allen  Boulevard,  Kalamazoo. 
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Hastings,  Edith  R.,  lUl  Peck  Street,  Muskegon. 
*^ayes,  Richard  F.,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 

§IH11.  Gladys,  M.  A..  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Cwelt 
Hindclang,  O.  A.,  23  Kercheval  Ave.,  Detroit. 
fHirsch,  Sylvia,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Credc. 

flngalls,  Benjamin  J.,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
SInman,  Martin,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
Ijimison,  Edith  I.,  N.  S.  P.      Battle  Creek. 

§Johnson,  Walter  A.,  \.  S.  P.  F...  Dattle  Creek. 
IJones,  Mae  D.,  San  U.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek, 
ftoiding,  Estelle,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 

IIKcIIoK'fs'.  J.  H..  M.  D.,  Battle  Crock. 
§Langtou,  Claire,  302  Forest  Ave.,  Ypsilanti. 
iLeland,  D.  S.,  Traverse  Citv. 
iLewis.  Leora  D..  N.  S  P.  E..  Battle  Creek. 
§Lyman,  Nelle  £.,  112  Manchester  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Marchwardt,  Mrs.  Salome,  Ann  Arbor. 
§Martin,  Bessie,  N.  S.  P.  K.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Martin,  GeorRe  R.,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
♦May,  G.  A..  M.  D.,  211  E.  Hutton  St.,  Ann  Arbor. 
§Mead,  George  M.,  423  Hamilton  St.,  Y  psilanti. 

Miller,  Frank  E.,.  SO  Manchester  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Miller,  Madge  M.,  943  Cross  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
UModesitt,  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit 

Montgomcrie,  Edna,  Royal  Oak. 

Morrell,  Zena,  74  Ravine  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Nelson,  Ethel,  307  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Neusum,  Wanda,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
§01ds,  Floyd  W.,  952  Ellis  Street,  Ypsilanti. 
§0'Ncill.  Maude,  San.  H.  P.  O..  Battle  Creek. 
§Parr,  Edith  C,  42  Manchester  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Pein,  Edna  von,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Peloquin,  Philip,  X.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
JPcrrin.  Fthcl,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit. 
Jjl'inuick,  Edith  L.,  San.  II.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
J  Kay.  Anna  M.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Albion. 
§Kettiiig,  Lucy  M.,  Triangle  Terrace,  Ypsilanti. 
JKeynicr,  Eva  H.,  552  Pleasant  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
§  Reynolds,  Alice  G.,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
llvorkwcU,  Ethel.  510  South  Burdick  St.,  Kalamazoo. 
§KoninRer,  Susie  G.,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Ross,  Katherine,  921  Kalamazoo  Ave.,  Kalamazoo. 
§Rowland.  Florence.  N.  S.  P.  E..  Battle  Creek. 
•Samson,  Paul  B.,  718  Michigan  Ave..  Ypsilanti. 
tSeihert,  Frances  F.,  care  of  Board  of  Education,  Battle  Creek. 

Seiffert,  Berthold,  444  Clinton  Ave.,  Detroit. 
§Sevan.  Alma  L.,  284  Champion  Street,  Battle  Creek. 
§Sias.  Frank,  San.  H.  P.  O.,  Battle  Creek. 
§Sprow.  Ivalelair,  San.  H.  P.  O..  Battle  Creek. 
§Steelc.  F.  M..  55  Howland  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
♦♦Tambling.  C.  F.,  Mt.  Pleasant 
§The.ssin.  Erwin.  N.  S.  P.  F..  Battle  Creek. 
§von  Thurm,  Ralph  O.,  Ahna. 
iWellman,  Edna,  N.  S.  P.  E.,  Battle  Creek. 

SWilHams,  Flora  B..  Michigan  State  Normal  Colle^^e,  Ypsilanti. 
§Wisdom,  Inez  R.,  332  South  Madison  St.,  Ann.  Arbor. 
♦♦Womer.  Crystal,  Ypsilanti. 

§Yeaklc.  Juliet.  11  North  Wood  St..  Battle  Creek. 
§Yole,  May,  N.  S.  P.  E..  Battle  Creek. 
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MINNESOTA. 

^Anderson.  A.  O..  914  St.  Olaf  Ave,  Norihhcld. 
fBaker.  Arthur  P..  V.  M.  C  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Beard,  Paul  S.,  Buhl, 
t Becker,  Albert  W.,  4545  Xerxes  Ave..  Minneapolis. 

Bozenhard.  E.  K..  SC»1  ICast  _M  St..  .Xorthficld. 
^Cameron.  N'eil  .\..  3503  33d  .\ve.  S..  Minneapolis. 
♦Carter,  Hester  P..  Gridlcy  Hall,  Carletun  College.  Xorthficld. 
$Colou!>ius,  Julius  L.,  2318  Dujjont  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis. 
•Cooke,  L.  I..  M.  D.,  909  Sixth  St.  S.  E.,  MinneapL-lis. 
tCushing.  I^rances  X..  3121  I>uiK)nt  Ave.,  S..  Minneapolis. 
^Dipman,  Carl  W.,  1316  S.  V..  5th  St.,  Minneapolis. 
jEvrrard.  John  C,  Black'^tour  .Xpartnicnts,  Minneapolis. 
•Fosttr.  \\  .  K.,  F.  l'>  I'mvcrsity  ui  Miiuiesoia,  Minneapolis. 
Heckrich,  Karl  H..  2J1.S  \\  .  Du'pont  St..  Minneapolis. 
fUcnckel,  F.  A..  3417  Aldrich  .\ve.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
^Herbert,  Marv  O..  Minneapolis. 
'"Hulsizer.  Mary  B..  V.  W.  C.  A.,  St.  Paul, 
tjones,  Ira  A.,  Seward  School.  Minneapolis 
jKeene,  Charles  H..  M.  D.,  City  Hall.  Miiuieapolis. 
^Kenny,  Raymond  F...  15  East  25th  St.,  Minneapolis. 

l.uckev.  Marj^art  t  (].,  703  Kansas  St.,  Rochester. 
tlXeaoles,  C.  A.,  V.  M.  C.  A..  St.  Paul. 

♦Norris,  J.  Anna,  M.  D.,  828  University  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minncapolit. 

OswaM,  Blanche,  4310  GarfieM  St.,  Minneapolis. 
iPelton,  Alvin  C.,  4533  Abbott  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
tSalt,  Charles  F..  38  Thomas  Ave..  Minneapolis. 
fShearer.  I.  I*..,       M.  C.  A..  Minneapolis. 
tSpore,  Jessie      Central  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
fStandisn,  Barbara,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Minneapolis. 
^Thompson.  Robert  M..  Chishnlm. 

^Tucker,  Ermina,  New  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis. 
Watson,  Herbert,  Pillsbury  House,  Minneapolis. 
•Whitridge,  Grace  N.,  654  Hague  Ave.,  St  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI. 

HBond,  Lester  E.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Laurel, 
^yrich,  Gladys,  511  Amite  St,  Jackson. 

MISSOIRI 

^Allison,  Georgina  B.,  Soldan  High  School,  St  Louis. 
iBandlow,  Lessing,  Soldan  High  School,  St  Louis. 
"^Barry,  Mildred.  9A\  Hamilton  Avenue.  St.  Louis. 
§Bell,  Dorothy,  3632  Gillman  Road,  Kansas  City. 
•Brewer,  C.  L.,  Columbus. 

"Burgess,  Elmer  .\.,  218  Flwood  Street.  St.  l.ouis. 
tCourleux,  Fred  J.,  140  S.  Ellis  St.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  GYMNASTICS  AND  MASSAGE 

Practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  Massage,  Orthopedic 
Gymnastics,  Electric  Vibration.  Baking,  etc.  Diploma. 
Hospital  trainincr.    Positions  secured.    Apply  to 

GUORUN  PRIIS-HOLfti  M.D^  9lJ»  Eutm  Sinti,  NEW  YORK»  fLY. 


THE  EDUCATIOitAL  DEPAXmENT  of  the  htematioDal  HarveHer 
Company  ol  New  Jeneyt  CKicago^  IIL,  loam  charts*  alidei  and  leeb  (or 
exprett  chaiga  and  tendt  out  fiteratine  to  teachen.  Organize  a  dub  of 
fiiral  or  town  ichoob  lo  me  charts  and  dides  m  teachmg  agnciiltiiie, 
doaacrtiic  science  and  sanitation.   Wiile  today. 


■sTABusHED    jjj£  sj|^RQ£N7  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUMS  aa4 

LECTURE  toons 
FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  \m  mUltU 

^  The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Equipment  unexcelled.     Located  in  an  educational  center.  Twelve 

minutes  from  Boston.  ^  P.road  and  thoroir^li  course  for  teachers  in  the 
Theory  and  1  'racLice  of  Physical  Training.  Tweuty-four  nionths  at  School 
and  four  at  Sargent  Camp.  ^  Credits  given  toward  diplomas  for  high- 
grade  work  in  schools,  colleges,  other  normal  scliools  and  Harvard 
Summer  School,    q  For  information  and  booklet,  address 

ML  D.  A.  SARCENT,  99  twmm  StoMt,  CAMBUOCB,  MASS. 


The  Savage  School  for  Physical  Education 

Foracrly  THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
30ft-10  WmI  5»*h  Str«et.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

fcmiitiiisii.  ciAiTEUOniwiuimivnsinrfiitsrAitw  NEWTOtK 

Giiuluates  from  thi.s  school  are  Jiccepted  ever>'where.  .Specially  prepares  for  the  Xew 
York  City  schools.  More  than  35'J  alinnnt  and  200  students  in  attendance.  Second  iars* 
est  Hchool  for  Physical  Education.    Teachers'  employment  bureau  at  the  schooL 

This  school  offers  a  Normal  Course  for  teachers  and  those  wishinjf  to  become  teachers 
in  Physical  Education  for  both  men  and  women.  The  course  takes  two  years,  requires  u 
hieh  school  preparation,  and  is  in  session  from  October  to  June.  Students  are  a  Iniitted 
JnSeptemlxT  and  January.  Thi.s  course  not  only  prepares  students  to  teach,  but  ^ives 
them  u  traininK,  both  pr.'ictical  and  theoretical,  in  the  care  ami  traininc  of  the  body  tmd 
preservation  of  health,  suakinjf  it  well  worth  the  tittle  and  money.  For  CStalOgUe, 
addrefts  registrar  at  the  School,  or  Da.  Wat»oi«  L.  Savaos.  President. 


CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSiCAL  EDUCATION 


TwO'Tmt  Nona  J  CjWl»PWpate»  young  women  (or  Phyiical  Directors. 
Playground  Superviton,  Dancing  Teachen  and  Swimming  Inilruclors. 
Strong  Faculty.  Well  supervised  [>ormitory.  Our  graduates  may  be 
found  in  responsible  positioas  in  schools  and  colleges  ail  ovrr  iKe  country. 
General  and  ipedai  classes  in  DANQNG  and  GYMNASTICS. 
Gradintet  ol  accrediled  high  ichools  admitted  without  eiaminatiow. 
Fall  term  opens  September.  Mid -year  class  opens  Fdmiaiy  I  tad 
Summer  School  opens  late  in  June.    For  catalog  address 


ms.  ROiEtT  U  PAI 

SONSf  Diwie 

r    -    430S.  Wal 

bMk  Aw.,  CHICAGO 

In  wrftfnc  to  ndwrtlMra  plana*  nantien  tlia  Ravlaw. 
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NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  GYMNASTICS 

Two  years'  course  of  preparation  for  Teacliers  of  Physical  Training 
including  Course  in  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics.    Summer  Session. 

For  catalogs,  circulars,  etc..  address 

E.  H.  ARNOLD,  H.  D.      -  -      -      307  York  Street.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONlf . 

BOOKS  ON  FOLK  DANCING 


By  EUZABETH  BURCHENAL 


Dances  of  thk  Pkople  .... 
Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games 
Folk  Dances  of  Denmark  .  .  . 
Folk  Dances  of  Finla.nd     .    .  . 


Price— Paper  51.50 
$1.50 
"  $1.50 
•*  $1.50 


Cloth  $2.50 
"  52.50 
"  52.50 
"  52.50 


ORDER  NOW  FROM 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCL\TION 


LET   YOUR   RECORD   FOR  1916 

BE  ONE  OF  PROGRESS.    TAKE  NO  BACKWARD  STEPS. 
THINK.  PLAN.  EXECUTE! 

Hut  you  are  not  :i  spe*  lalist  in  everything!  When  you  need  the 
dtH  tnr.  (.all  him.  <  H\r  specialty  is  the  brintfing  of  teacher  and 
employer  toxcthrr.  and  w<r  Kivesafe,  dependable  service  to  both. 
TeU  as  yoar  needs  for  1916. 

THE  SPECIAUSTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  MuMtr.    •     -    Wckslcr  Grorcs.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

INCLUDING  SCHOOLS  for  PHYSICAL  DUlEaORS  and  PLAYGROUND  WORKERS 

 WINTER  SESSION,  1916   FEBRUARY  1  to  JUNE  IS 

SusMT  S«MiM  spsM  JiUM  28tk  ^mi  centisMS  U  Asrust  4,  19 IS 

CO-ED  UCATIONAL 

Twf>-year  course  Fifteen  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  or  Acatlemy  required  for  admi-Hsion. 
Two  terms,  beginninK  September  and  February.  A 
recognizetl  .school  »)fTerinK  thorough  courses  in  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physical  Kducation  in  all  its  branches. 

The  College  has  a  long  list  of  successful  graduates. 
We  own  our  quarter-of-a-tnillion-dollar  building,  in- 
cluding swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  large  gymna- 
sium, auditorium,  library,  etc.  Tennis  courts  on  the 
grounds  and  unusual  opportunity  for  all  field  athletics 
in  near-by  park. 

For  detailed  information  address 
 Tke  Principal,  Grand  BIt^.  aaj  42d  St.,  Ckicato 

THE  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK 

Edited  by  CECIL  J.  SHARP 

Containing  a  description  of  the  Dances — Parts  I,  II  and  III 
Price,  $1.25  each  Part,  Paper  $1.75  each  Part,  Cloth 

COUNTRY  DANCE  TUNES 

Arranged  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment — Sets  I  to  VI 
Two  Seta  of  Tunes  for  each  Part  Price  75  cents  each  Set 

ORDER  NOW  FROM 

The  AMERICAN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  the  Review. 
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% 

American  Physical  Education  Review,  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  VI-XII  (four 

numbers  in  each  year  at  SO  cents  each)  each   $2.00 

Vol  XIII  to  date.  1906-1911  (nine  numbers,  50  cents  each)  each  3J1D 


REPRINTS. 


Bibliography  of  Physical  Training.  Parts  I-V,  1910-14. 
Re-assembled  in  alphabetical  order.   Cr.  B.  Affleck. 

Each    $  .40 

In  lots  of  ten  or  more   

(jerman-American   Gymnastic   Societies   and   the  Xorth 

American  Turncrbund,  h.  li.  Leonard,  M.  D  20 

In  lots  of  six  or  more   

Pli>sical  Training,  William  H.  iiurnhani,  Ph.  D  30 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

Athlciics  from  an  Historical  and  Educational  Standpoint 

Col.  Charles  W.  Larned    2S 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

Physiological  Age — A  Fundamental  Principle,  C  Ward 

Crampton,  ,M.  0  35 

In  lots  of  six  or  more   

Athletics  aii<i  Games  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  £.  M. 

Plummer,  M.  D  25 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

• 

Beginnings  of  Modem  Physical  Training  in  Europe,  F.  E. 

Leonard,  M.  D  25 

In  lots  of  six  or  more   

Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn  and  the  Development  of  Popular 
Gymnastics  ( Vereinstumen )  in  (Germany,  F.  E.  Leon- 
ard, M.  D.    2S 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  


Price  to 
MemlMrs 


I  ■  ■  «  «  • 


A  Brief  Restimc  of  Quttelet's  "A  Treatise  joa  Man," 

W.  W.  Hastings.  Ph.  D  25 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

Ventilation  Studies,  G.  B.  Alik-ck;  D.  D.  Kimball;  Melville 

C.  Whipple;  J.  H.  McCurdy,  M.  D  SO 

In  lots  of  SIX  or  more  

The  American  Girl  of  Today,  G.  J.  Engelmann,  M.  D  30 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

Mental  Fatigue,  Herman  T.  Lukens  20 

In  lots  of  six  or  more  

Attention:  Certain  of  Its  Aspects  and  a  Few  of  its  Rela- 
tions to  Phvsical  Kdncation.  (jeorge  V.  N.  Dearborn. 

A.  M.,  M.  b..  Ph.  D  35 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Effect  of  Severe  Exertion. 

Watson  L.  Savage,  M.  D  40 
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CopTrifht,  Narra|an*«ll  Maebis*  Co.,  1914 


FREE 


TO  GYMNASIUM 
DIRECTORS 

Write  for  Chart  F 


To  others,  15  cents 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 
U.  S.  A. 


Size  24x36  incbes    Mailed  in  •  roll   GyiTinasium  Outfitter* 
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